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VOLUME THE SEVENTH. 


Attend, O Man! 
Uplift the banner of thy kind, 
Advance the ministry of mind, 
The mountain height is free to climb, 
‘Toilon—Man’s heritage is Time! ° 
Toil on } 


Work on and win !-—- 
Life without work is unenjoyed ; 
The happiest are the best employed; 
Work moves and moulds the mightiest birth, 
And grasps the destinies of earth. 
Work on! 


Work sows the seed ; 
Even the rock may yield its flower— 
No lot so hard, but human power, 
Exerted to one end and aim, 
May conquer fate and capture fame. 
Press on! 


Be firm of heart; 
By fusion of unnumbered years 
A Continent its vastness rears ! 
A drop, ’tis said, through flint will wear ; 
Toil on, and nature’s conquest share! 
Toil on! 


Within thyself 
Bright morn, and noon, and night succeed; 
Power, feeling, passion, thought, and deed; 


- Harmonious beauty prompts thy breast— 


Things angels love, and Gop hath blest! 
Work on! 


Work on and win! 
Shalllight from Nature’s depths arise, 
And thou whose mind can grasp the skies, 
Sit down with Fate and idly rail 7— 
No—onward! Let the truth prevail! 
Work on! ‘ 
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TO OUR READERS. 


WE avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded us, by the completion of 
another Volume, to present our cordial thanks to our Readers for their continued 

atronage, and to assure them that we shall leave no means untried by which 
Wwe may secure increased patronage and recommendation. 

This Seventh Volume will conclude the present Series. On the 4th of Octo- 
ber the First Number of a New Series will appear. The size will be altered 
to quarto, for the purpose of introducing beautifully-exeented Engrayings, 
descriptive of the peculiar Costumes, Manners Employments, &c., of the 
People of various Nations of the Earth. This new department of THE WorRK- 
ING Man’s FRIEND, AND FamILy Instructor, will commence with a descrip- 
tion of ‘* CHINA AND THE CHINESE ;” and the whole series will form an Zllus- 
trated History of the People of All Nations. At this important period of our 
country’s history, when persons from all portions of the globe are seen tra- 
versing our streets, it seems highly desirable that we should become more 
intimately acquainted with their history, habits, and customs, and the countries — 
from whence they come. It is intended that the future volumes of THE Work- 
ING MAn’s FRIEND shall supply this information. The remaining space will 
be occupied, as heretofore, with varied ‘and interesting articles, calculated to 
entertain and instruct all classes of Readers. 
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NATURE AND ART: 
OR SUBSTANCES FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, AND FURNITURE, 
EXHIBITED IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


EATING and DRINKING are some of the most important affairs of life—so necessary, 
indeed, that we cannot exist without them. If the word vulgar, as the dictionaries 
and lexicons say, means common, general, or universal, then the participation of 
food and drink is one of the most vulgar things under the sun. The poet eats and 
drinks, and cannot always obtain ambrosial viands or celestial nectar; philosophers 
and scholars—aye, even lords and ladies—satisfy their hunger and thirst as well as 
other people. We beg pardon; for, perhaps, we ought hardly to say ‘‘ as well as 
other people,’’ because an idle or sedentary life makes the appetite so fastidious that 
even dainties become offensive, while labour and exercise are the best sauce; and 
hence yonder hedger and ditcher eats his hard bread and cheese with more pleasure 
and greater zest than the sons and daughters of ease participate the luxuries under 
which their tables groan. We refer to this circumstance because we wish our 
working friends to see that toil has advantages which could never be compensated 
by a life of indolence. The people who do nothing have bad appetites, and generally 
after eating suffer from indigestion. Nature seems to say, “ You are no use to the 
world, and therefore you shall have a sickly taste, and what you eat shall be con- 
cocted with pain.’’ Such are some of the penalties which Providence inflicts on 
those who do not employ their talents for the common weal. Happily, the labourer, 
the operative, and the artisan, are delivered from these woes, and they chiefly 
owe their escape to the fortunate Ch CUIiSenae of being compelled to exert 
themselves. 

As Foop is a matter of so much consequence to man, the Great Exhibition has 
not passed it by; and in Class III. we have ‘‘Sunstances usED as Foop,”’ such 
as agricultural produce, cereals, pulses, oils, seeds, dried fruits; substances used 
in the preparation of drinks, intoxicating drugs, fermented liquors, distilled spirits 
from unusual sources; spices and condiments, starch and sugar series, animal 
food, and preparations of food as industrial products. 

Here the visitor will receive an immense amount of information. Among its 
curiosities, as works of science and art, will be found ‘‘ Crystalised Malt made into 
Sugar,” and also “ A Loaf of Sugar produced from Sugar-cane grown in the county 
of Surrey.”’ This part of the Exhibition is a fine commentary on the bounty of 
Providence and the skill of man. The variety of articles of food show the bene- 
volence of the Creator so satisfactorily, that we could not be more convinced of its 
existence and constant exercise if it were made visible. To produce a hundred 
grains of corn out of one, and to do so before our eyes, and solely for our benefit, is 
as great a proof that Gop is Love as the plan and erection of the Crystal Palace is 
an evidence of the skill of Mr. Paxton. We here mention this fact, because some 
of the alarmists of our day have been afraid that religion would suffer from the 
Exhibition. “We cannot help thinking that the Crystal Palace would be one of the 

“best places to which one could take an Atheist; for if, with all the absurdities of 
the world, it would be impossible to find a human being so.lost to reason as to con- 
clude that the least of the works of art in that vast collection made itself, then we 
are sure that no one can look at the complicated and beneyolent productions of 
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nature without admitting that there isa Divine Creator and superintendent. H 
who excludes the Deity from the world excludes himself from the rank of a 
thinking and intelligent being. It would require more eloquence than any mortal 
has yet possessed to persuade a sceptic that the crystal fountain in the transept of 
the Industrial Palace was made by a horse or an elephant; and yet a grain of 
eorn requires more skill for its production than all the jet d’eaux in the world. We 
are not, then, much afraid that religion will be greatly damaged by the display of 
the immense variety of substances which Divine benevolence has produced, and is 
daily producing, for the benefit of man. 


In this class, also, there is a fine example of human skill, Man has been said to 
be ‘‘a cooking animal,” because he is the only being on the face of the earth that 
engages in any labour of that kind. The animals have no baking or culinary 
apparatus. Among them there are no ovens, furnaces, pots, kettles, or kitchen 
ranges. The fowl swallows his grain whole, the ox crops the grass from the field, 
and devours it without boiling, the dog likes his meat raw, and the cameleon and 
the boa constrictor must have their game alive. Brutes neither analyse, cook, 
brew, nor distil; they manufacture neither wines, cigars, tobacco, snuff, nor con- 
fectionary. ‘They have neither the bodily organs, the mental powers, nor the uten- 
sils necessary for such undertakings. ‘The savage also allows his mind to lie 
dormant while he tears his prey to pieces with his teeth, eats it raw, or subsists 
upon the roots which he digs out of the earth, or the animal food or carrion which 
ehance throws in his way; and such had been our mode of life if science and art 
had not been cherished among us, and called forth our talents in this department 
of industry. There is hardly an article of our more substantial food but has a 
great deal of labour bestowed upon it before it reaches our mouths. What a large 
proportion of the population is employed in preparing viands and beverages! Ifwe 
were immediately to return to the paradisaical mode of living, and subsist on 
fruits, as our first parents did, millions of people would at once be thrown out of 
work, In the Exhibition there is a large display of our culinary and confectionary 
art, which, we presume, will be a great attraction to the gourmand and the glutton, 
and not less so to those who do not live to eat, but eat to live, and who will go to the 
Exhibition to admire the bounty of the Creator, and the art and skill of man as the 
vicegerent of the Almighty in this lower world. 

But man is not merely a cooking agent; he is also a carpenter, a tailor, a shoe- 
maker, a hatter, a smith, a cabinetmaker, a builder, &c. His facility in turning 
his mind and his hand to anything is one of the great wonders of his being. He 
has a good deal in his constitution common to him with the animals ; but then he 
infinitely surpasses them, and he owes his pre-eminence to his mind. We haye 
read wonderful narratives concerning the cleverness of pigs, canaries, dogs, 
monkeys, and elephants ; but we never heard of a swine being apprenticed to a 
eabinetmaker, or of a dog being articled to a printer, or of an ape learning to make 
coats or shoes. Common as these occupations are, and simple as they appear, yet 
they require not only a human hand, but ahuman soul to carry them on. Some 
of the most remarkable walks, or runs, in the world, are from Stratford to Bays- 
water, Knightsbridge or the Parliament Houses, Paddington or Highgate, Cam- 
berwell or Greenwich. We may challenge the whole earth to produce such 
another scene of active and artificial life in such constant succession, and for such a 
-jnumber of miles, as greets us in either of these streets or roads, We adyise all our 
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friends who come to town to the Great Exhibition to get on the top of a few 
omnibuses, and run through London, east and west, north and south. Wemay tell 
them there is nothing like the top of an omnibus for obtaining an enlarged view of 
the magnitude, the art, the industry, and the people of the great Metropolis. We 
believe that all of them will return better than ever satisfied with their native land, 
and with the perseverance and industry of their countrymen. 

It has been fashionable for some time past to underrate man generally, and 
England particularly. Some of our friends can hardly land in France, or cross the 
Atlantic for a few days, but they seem to imagine our fatherland is one of the most 
wretched places upon earth; and vast numbers, without the least reason, too, 
resolve to emigrate. Australia, forsooth, Van Dieman’s Land, and the wilds of 
America, are far preferable to this worn-out country. Weare no enemies to 
emigration,—we believe that it is destined to people the whole world; but still we 
know that many have left England without any cause, and in distant lands have 
sighed for the hills, the vales, the villages, the towns, the cities, the civilisation, 
and the comforts of Old England. During the depression of trade that preceded 
the repeal of the corn laws, we said to a mechanic, who was out of work, and 
almost starving, ‘‘ Well, do you think of emigrating?’ ‘Ohno,’ was his reply, | 
“ T intend to remain and suffer with my country, and assist in working out her 
social and political salvation.’”’ The man stayed at home, and is now in good cir- 
cumstances. Yes, England is a kind of Holy Land among the nations, and is so, 
because here liberty, science, literature, art, and religion, have set up their thrones, 
and established them upon a sure foundation. 

Many of those who profess to despise England, have also a very low opinion of 
man. At one time it was fashionable with divines to say all they could in dis- 
paragement of our race. They not only condemned our faults, which was very 
proper, but they even assailed the physics of our bodies, and the metaphysics of 
our minds. They seemed to forget that the crimes of mankind are a proof of 
greatness ; and that none but beings who had large souls could be guilty of offences 
of such magnitude. Our sceptics have taken up the same tale; and they want to 
show that we are only a mass of living organism, hardly one remove from the 
beast of the field. To live like an animal, and die like a dog, is in some instances 
the height of their ambition. 

Now, against this depreciation of our country, and of the human race, we 
emphatically protest, and the productions exhibited in the Industrial Palace fully 
bear us outin our dissent. The vegetable and animal substances chiefly used in 
manufactures. as implements, or for ornaments, and which are found in Class IV. 
in the Great Exhibition, are a striking example of the greatness of mankind. 
Here, as in the ample provision for food, we have a wonderful display of the muni- 
ficence of the Creator. He knew that we required not merely diet, but clothing, 
houses, utensils, &c.; and what a rich profusion of articles has he laid before us, 
and, as it were, invited us.to use them for our benefit. In the Crystal Palace a 
number of these are classified under the following heads :—gums and resin series ; 

oil series; acids, as acetic, citric, tartaric, oxalic, &c., &c.; dyes and colours ; 
tanning substances ; fibrous substances, including materials for cordage and 
clothing ; cellular substances; timber, and fancy wood, used for construction and 
ornament, and prepared by dyeing; miscellaneous substances. All these are of 
vegetable origin, but there is also exhibited a large variety of animal productions 
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used for textile fabrics and clothing ; for domestic or ornamental purposes, or for 
the manufacture of implements as agents in the manufacture of various articles; 
for the production of chemical substances ; for pigments and dyes. We feel con- 
fident that there never was such a commentary on the often-repeated sentence, 
that ‘“ God has made nothing in vain,’’ as will be found in the Industrial Palace. 
Gums, resins, oils, acids, dyes, fibres, woods, minerals, earths, &e. &e., are 
here shown in their true value, as necessary to minister to the wants, the 
comfort, the employment, or the luxury of man, 

But as we said of the stuffs consumed as food, so we may add respecting all these 
vegetable and animal substances used in the arts for clothing, &c., that they would ~ 
be for the most part- valueless but for the skill and ingenuity of man, Hence the 
Creator and his creatures are here most happily associated together; he as the 
benefactor, and they as the recipients of his bounty. Their art without his muni- 
ficence would be useless; and his providence without their industry and inven- 
tions, would, to a very great extent, be lost. To savages gold-dust is not worth 
the trouble of gathering, and gems are of less yalue than a nail or an arrow. They 
roll in wealth, and yet are poor, because they know not how to employ their riches 
either for their own advantage or for the good of the world. They have the same 
talents as we, but their mental powers have never been called forth. 

Of course, if the art and skill of man had been universally cultivated, fie 

might have been a Crystal Palace three or four thousand years ago. ‘There were 
minds and materials enough for such an exhibition. But the iron hand of despotism, 
the withering blight of ignorance, the want of liberty, science, art, commerce, and 
religion, bave paralysed the bodily and intellectual. energies of the human family, 
and prevented such a glorious development of the faculties and skilfulness of 
our race. 

Every age has had its pectiliarities, and every century has beon marked by 
famines, conquests, revolutions, crusades, reformations, and the rise, the decline, 
or the downfall of empires. Hitherto, however; the changes have too often been 
of a melancholy character, and the success of one state has been built upon the 
desolation of others. It has been reserved for the nineteenth century, and for 
Britain especially, to open to the nations a new path of glory; which all anay tread, 
and where all may mutually engage in the enterprize, and share the prize, In the 
triumph of science, art, industry, liberty, and morality, every one will be benefited: 
the rich and the poor will have an equal advantage ; and the men and women of 
all countries and climes will participate the bloodless spoil which the loom, the 
plough, the mine, and the laboratory, have placed at theix feet. 


EXALTED Aims.—I would frown on vice; I would favour virtue—fayour whatever 
could exalt, would adorn character, alleviate my species, or contribute to render the 
world inhabited, like the heavens to which I looked, a place of innocence and felicity. 
Though I were to exist no longer than those ephemera that sport in the beams of the sum- 
mer’s morn, during that short hour I would rather soar with the eagle, and leave the 
record of my flight and my fall among the stars, than to creep in the gutter with the 
reptile, and bed my memory and my body together in the dunghill. However short r my 
part, I would act it well, that I might render my existence without disgrace and without 
compuncticn, , 


fo? 
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THOMAS GRAY. 
By Parson FRANK. 


Tomas Grayis one of those dainty bards whose verses seem to carry out the 
doctrine of Boileau—(we may quote the original now in Tur Worxine Man’s 
FRiIzEND)— 
‘¢ Hatez vous leutement; et, sans perdre courage, 
Vingt fois sur le métier remettez votre ouvrage, 
Polissez-le sans cesse et le repolissez, 
Ajoutez quelquefois, et souvent effacez.” 


He is one ofthe most scholarly of poets, English or foreign. [It was fitting that 
Burns should string together his rural fancies among the banks and braes, the 
haughs and woods of auld Coila; and that Wordsworth should shape his medita- 
tions into verse while pacing the hill-side of nature, well pleased to recognise in 
nature the guardian of his heart, the soul of all his moral being ; and that Macaulay 
should dash off his martial lyrics of old Rome in the War-Office; and that Leigh 
Hunt should guide and rein in the caracolings of his *‘ Palfrey’’ amid the sun- 
shine and shade of Kensington Gardens. And it was fitting that Gray should 
poetise, after his kind, in the antiquity-hallowed cloisters and turret-chambers of 
an English university. His lines smack of classic atmosphere. There isthe re- 
pose and regularity of a great library about them. Their rise and fall are redolent 
of Cambridge intimacy with hexameters and pentameters, Sapphics and Alcaics. 
He is such a man as the Italian classicists of the fifteenth century would have 
delighted to honour; that circle of which Lorenzo the Magnificent was the centre ; 
scholars like Politiano and Verini, Giovanni, Pico, and Cassandra Fidelis. His 
verses have the air of what Richard West calls a ‘‘ strange country, inhabited by 
things that call themselves doctors, and masters of arts.’ Oxford would have 
suited him still better than Cambridge, inasmuch as he hated mathematics. ‘* Must 
I pore upon mathematics >”’ he dolefully asks, in one of his vivaciousepistles—“ Alas! 
I cannot see in too much light ; I am no eagle. It is very possible that two and two 
make four; but I would not give four farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly ; 
andif these be the profits of life, give me the amusements.” He often abuses 
Cambridge in good round terms, but after all his penchant towards her is far more 
sincere than his abuse. Nothing was more truly congenial than on 


‘¢ ¢ Camus’ sedgy side’ each realm of art to explore, 
And with the ancient blend the modern lore.” 


If he could only have secured pleasanter society there, and been free from those 
persecuting under-graduates, who liked to play pranks on so fastidious-seeming a 
gentleman—(one night frightening him out of his propriety and his wits by raising a 
false alarm of fire beneath his window, and enjoying the spectacle of his descent by a 
rope from his upper storey)—he would have loved Alma Mater as dearly as he did 
his own mother, and that was with a love truly tender, solicitous, aud profound. The 
locale wherewith to identify Thomas Gray is an oak-panelled roomat Peter-house, 
or Pembroke College, duly furnished with ‘‘ sporting-door’’ and carefully-ordered 
book-shelves ; sprucely-bound copies of Horace and Tibullus on the table, and gay 
editions of Marivaux and Crébillon on the sofa ; articles of vertu elegantly arranged 
by the taste of a connoisseur (how he would have revelled in the Crystal Palace !)— 
daintily-tended flowers on the window-sill; gold-fish in a vase, ornamented by 
China’s gayest art, and on the faultless hearth-rug a tortoise-shell cat, ‘‘ the pensive 
Selima, demurest of the tabby kind,” beloved of her bachelor lord and master for 
the feline charms (which he would enumerate with as much gusto as Southey 
himself) of fair round face, and snowy beard, and velvet paws, and ears of jet, and 
eyes of emerdld—purring applause in reply to his panegyrics on the beauties of 
Baudrons, 

There he sits, one of the most indolent and most industrious of men. Now 
tracing a comparison between Tibullus and Ovid, or translating them into polished 
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English, or inditing a Latin epistle to West, or conversing (aloud, too,) with 
Horace, or drinking and singing with Anacreon for a fortnight together, or feeding 
sheep with Theocritus; now composing an elaborate ode, and turning rough 
Norse into smooth Anglo-Saxon; now gladdening Horace Walpole, or Mason, or 
Beattie, or Warton, with a sheet or two of learned gossip and academic trifling; 
now studying the last French comedy, and varying it with Montesquieu’s Esprit 
des Loix, or getting knee-deep in the philosophy of Diogenes Laertius, or reducing 
to system a collection of archeological documents, or collating the merits of the 
different schools of architecture, from the Pyramids to Strawberry-hill, or initiating 
himself into the mysteries of the Druids, or writing a catalogue, or reading the 
“ Peerage Book,” or Miller’s ‘“‘ Gardening Dictionary,’’ thankful (as he tells Warton) 
that there are such employments and such authors in the world. 

The poetry of Gray is more notable for taste and finish than for feeling and 
warmth, With a “‘ volition towards enthusiasm,’ he has an “ under-constitution 
of most scholastic coldness.’’? As an able commentator says, ‘*‘ Gray, studious and 
sitting in the cold, learnt the secret of a simulated and innocent fire—the Greek 
fire he might have called it.’’ Lord Jeffrey attributes to him the talents rather of a 
critic than a poet, with learning, fastidiousness, and scrupulous delicacy of taste, 
instead of fire, tenderness, and invention. Tuckerman says, ‘‘ The poetry of Gray 
is, like his life and character, correct, scholar-like, and reflective. It is singularly free 
from all trace of impulse andfervour. Its most striking beauties are verbal, ind 
the trait which mainly charms us is that of choice expression or elegance of dic- 
tion. Art predominates in every line.” Certainly, the verses of the accomplished 
Cantab are not qualified to set on fire— 


‘‘_ The hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way.” 


But we love not to hear them denounced as the witima Thule of coldness, the 
North-pole of poetry, the ice-creams of Parnassian confectionery. They have 
soME feeling in them after all; and you must remember, if you please, that Gray 
lived and wrote in the eighteenth century, and not in the nineteenth, when passion 
is got up on so large a scale and at so cheap a rate, by people, between whose time 
and that of Gray the world has had its Byrons and storm-and-power men a thousand 
and one. Burns thought better of him when he penned the lines— 


‘‘___. Or pour, with Gray, the moving flow 
Warm on the heart,”’ 


We doubt whether anyone, unsophisticated as yet in the ways of the world, and 
coming to Gray with a heart young, open, and susceptible, suspects him of the hor- 
rible coldness often imputed to him. The warmth may be subdued, but it is there 
in its own gentle, sincere way—like the warmth of the grasp of an old man’s hand, 
which may be full of kindliness, though wanting in vigour, Gray was no volcano ; 
but it is too bad to make him outa man of snow. There was a heart within that 
dapper gentleman’s well-brushed vest, as his correspondence proves, if not his 
poems. If he never weeps himself, he contrives, notwithstanding Horace’s canon, 
to squeeze stray tears out of young eyes, by his Elegy and his Ode on Eton College. 
Many a man might expend a very superior amount of passion, and yet fail to effect 
that. The pulses of life beat beneath much stiff brocade and gold lace, It now 
seems fashionable to laugh at Gray whenever he betrays the least symptom of ap- 
proach to the pathetic, and to declare with a peremptory air that he has absolutely 
no pathos. But we confess to a lingering belief in, and liking for, such lines asthe 
following, which we are soft enough to be (just a little) touched by :— 


“Ah! happy hills! ah! pleasing shade! 
Ah! fields beloved in vain! : 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain. 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, . 
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As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring.” 


And so with subsequent stanzas, which picture merry boyhood sporting on the 
green banks of Father Thames, delighting to cleave with pliant arm his glassy 
waters, or urging the flying ball, hitherto untroubled by sense of ills to come, or of 
cares beyond to day— 
“ Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest; 
The tears forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast: 
Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 
And lively cheer of vigour born; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That fly th’approach of morn.’ 


The subject is trite; but Gray nas invested it with a placid beauty all his own. 
This ode was, as one can readily understand, a favourite with Chateaubriand, who 
says of it, in his “‘ Mémoires d’outre-tombe’’—‘‘ Who has not experienced the 
feelings and regrets expressed here with all the grace of poetry? Who has not 
felt touched and softened by the recollection of the sports, the studies, and the 
loves of his early years? But can we restore them to life again? The pleasures 
of youth, recalled by memory, are ruins seen by torchlight.”’ 
As for the ‘ Elegy written in a Country Churchyard,” ¢hat, it seems 
(according to certain doctors), is only an artful piece of mosaic—a thing of 
shreds and patches—an omnium gatherum of tit-bits and pretty conceits, collected 
from all quarters by the compositor (for, by this showing, author he can hardly 
be called). The same kind of microscopic criticism it is which goes to denude 
Shakspere himself of positive originality. It makes out even the sublimest 
literature of the oratory—the Lord’s Prayer—to be a compilation from Rabbinical 
litanies and forms of devotion. Grant, however, that Gray’s ‘Elegy’ does 
embody many thoughts and expressions to be traced to other authors—could one 
amongst them all have completed so perfect a whole, or harmonised and fused the 
scattered excerpts into so beautiful a unity? Its reputation as a poem is secure, 
although poor Gray’s reputation as a poet is said to be extinct. It is one of those 
exquisite masterpieces in which every word appears to be the right one, and in the 
right place. The metre is sweetly, soothingly elegiac, and the music of the 
rhythm delicious. Professor Wilson contends that Gray had no pathos; but he 
admits that the ‘‘ Elegy” elevates the mind—that the feelings and thoughts flow 
naturally—that the language and versification are elegant in the extreme, 
scholar-like without being pedantic, in the best sense classical, and free from 
flaws, like a gem of purest ray serene—on the whole, an “ immortal elegy.” 
There are lines upon lines in it which make up, each in its tiny self, a miniature 
-panorama. The setting sun hardly realizes to us an evening scene more impres- 
sively and actually than do the opening stanzas of this memorable elegy. Every 
dark bosom is hushed, as the curfew tolls the knell of parting day; the image 
of the lowing herds, winding slowly o’er the lea, suggests sights and sounds which 
present the very hue and tone of eventide. How rich with the associations of 
nature and poetry are the allusions to the “ glimmering landscape,” fading on the 
sight—the “solemn stillness” of the air, broken only by the beetle, as he “ wheels 
his droning flight’”’ (is not this word-painting beautiful exceedingly?)—and the 
drowsy tinklings which lull the distant fold, and the complaint of the moping owl 
in the ivy-mantled tower! Has not the ‘‘ Elegy’’ made more holy still that which 
we call the holy ground of a churchyard? Do not these verses rise involuntarily 
to our lips, like sighings from the depths of our hearts, suspiria de profundis, when 
we stand beneath the yew-tree’s shade, and think on the rude forefathers of the 
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hamlet who now sleep each in his narrow cell? Ended their useful toil, 
homely joys, obscure destiny, they lie as they lived, “far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife ;’’ they have accomplished their quiet mission—their 
sole memorial some rustic inscription graved on the stone beneath an aged 
thorn, that not in vain implores the passing tribute of a sigh, Every stanza 
is instinct with pensive beauty. Every line has, without question, been quoted 
again and again by writers of every degree—by the M.P. “on his legs’’ in 
the House—by the sentimental preacher, in lavender kid gloves—by the dashing 
essayist, in monthly magazines; by the lover, sighing like a furnace—the poli- 
tician, full of ‘‘ village Hampdens’’ and “mute, ingloricus Miltons,”’ and the 


: moralist, who shows how “ the paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 


Of Gray’s performances @ Ja Pindar, eulogy..must be more limited. Anyone 
further removed from the common ideal of the Pindarie can hardly be imagined. 
Gray, astride of such a run-away, mountain-scaling, lion-maned, fiery-hoofed 
Pegasus as that, is like Hotspur’s fine gentleman, “neat, trimly dressed, fresh as a 
bridegroom,” figuring on a field stained and scarred with battle and death, and 
making fiery Percy mad 


‘‘T’o see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman 
Oi guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the mark !). 


Yet with all that seems so finical in the poet’s character, he was not without a 
certain manliness and sterling strength. Sir Egerton Brydges describes him as 
exhibiting the odd contradiction of a manly mind and fastidious, almost effeminate, 
manners—acting the petit-maftre in society, but serious and thoughtful when alone 
—a grave, gentle, benevolent, conscientious man. Still he was hardly the stern, 
vehement, seer-like being for whom one could predicate success in odes of rushing 
headlong impulse. Accordingly his odes are regarded as poor artificial things, 
the fire of which is as artificial as that of Vauxhall or Cremorne—* not fire, only 
a picture of fire, at which no soul could be warmed.” The poetry of Gray, in the 
judgment of Mr. Carlyle—(what a contrast, such a poet and such a critic !)-——is a 
laborious mosaic, where real and free feeling is sacrificed to pomp and cold splen- 
dour, and where, instead of vigour, we have a ‘‘ certain mouthing vehemence, too 
elegant indeed to be tumid, yet foreign to the heart.”” With such traits it seems 
in no way feasible to combine the Pindaric element. The eagle must be shorn of 
his talons. The lion must eat straw like the ox. The bard, with his eye in fine 
frenzy rolling, must be translated into a sedate and polished gentleman of the 
Georgian era, Horace Walpole’s compagnon de voyage, and item—afilicted with 
the gout! Onthe whole, the marvel is that such a del esprit should get on so well 
as he does in rough work of this kind, School-boys like “The Bard,” even 
though obliged to learn it by heart, and do it into iambics and anapests, some of 
the lines ring in their ears, and find an echo in manhood which has not quite died 
out even in old age; they enjoy the rolling r’s in the opening verse— 

‘** Ruin seize thee, ruthless king !” 
And scattered throughout the ode there are bold phrases and touching beauties of 
no contemptible order. Fine is the figure of the old man on the rock frowning 


o’er Conway’s foaming flood; in his mingled strains we catch something, at least, 
of “high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s lay’—now mourning because 


‘*Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 
That hush’d the stormy main;” 
now bursting into the animated threat, 
‘Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 

The winding-sheet of Edward’s race ;” 
now melting into a voice ‘‘as of the cherub choir,” and hushed into distant 
warblings. - 

Nor are the rest of his odes destitute of fine passages. The “ Progress of Poesy” 
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is rich -in morgeaug# consecrated for quotation—especially the stanzas in honour of 


Shakspere, ‘‘ Nature’s darling,”’ and Milton riding sublime upon the seraph-wings 
of ecstasy— 


“Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw; but, blasted with excess of light, 
( Closed his eyes in endless night ;” 
and Dryden, in his less presumptuous car, The metre of the odes is happily con- 
structed, and pleases the ear, if’ it awakens no deeper feeling.* In musical accent 
Gray sometimes resembles Campbell—to whom, also, in fastidious refinement he 
bears a strong likeness. 

His correspondence ranks deservedly high. Some’ prefer it to the gossipping 
small-talk of Horace Walpole, that prince of easy letter-writers, and to the admirable 
fluency and humorous good sense of Cowper. It presents him in an amiable light. 
His affection for his mother is as exemplary as that of Pope. He was reserved 
and cautious in forming acquaintances, but—in spite of the Walpole quarrel—a 
fast friend if aftiend at all. The letters descriptive of his tour in the Lake dis- 
trict are, perhaps, the best of the series. Keswick and Ulleswater and Ambleside 
were little known at that time of day, and he depicts their beauties with a warmth 
of colouring that does him honour. What aliterature belongs to those regions 
since Gray last gazed on the cliffs and islands of Winander, or sauntered along the 
banks of Rydalmere, or toiled up the long ascent of Dunmail-raise, or the tall 
steep of Silverhow, or the misty crown of Kirkstone! The ground was all but 
unbroken, untrodden, when he visited it, eighty years since. 

He was quite a man of the last century, and one of the least earnest of its repre- 
sentatives ; a man of constitutional melancholy, which he sought to cure by syste- 
matic dilettantism. He is the author of the celebrated line— 

* Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 


but few such thoughts and words glow in his pages. Little likeness bears he to 
his Theban eagle, ‘‘ sailing with supreme dominion through the azure deep of air,” 
The solemnities of life are almost ignored by him. Had he lived to read Carlyle 
and Emerson, how querulously the little man would have shaken his ambrosial 
wig! He would have made queer faces at the rhythm and doctrine of the yerses.+ 
‘* So here hath been dawning another blue day. 

Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 

Out of eternity this new day was born, 

Into eternity, at night, will return.” 


* PROFESSOR WILSON, who condemns the odes en masse, as cold and clumsy 
concerns, says, ‘“‘ We love to read them for the sake of the mere sound, which is 
rushing and river-like ; and sometimes we think we hear the sea—sullen, afar off—or 
near at hand, in a high tide, and dashing rejoicingly against the rocks.’’—Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Vol. XXX., p. 482. Mr. G1LFILAn says, ‘‘They hover between excellence 
and absurdity, sublimity and bombast, darkness and barbaric lustre, and will at last rest 
beside all other modern Pindarics, in the shadow of solid oblivion.””—Letters and Letter- 
writers of the Day. 

t By Carlyle. 


GuAss PEARLS, though among the most beautiful, inexpensive, and common orna- ‘ 
ments, for women now made, are produced by a very singular process. In 1656, about — 
two hundred years ago, a Venetian named Jaquin discovered that the scales of afish | 
called bleak-fish possessed the property of communicating a pearly hue to water. He | 
found, by experiment, that beads dipped in this water, assumed, when dried, the appear- 
ance of pearls. It proved, however, that the pearly coat, when placed outside, was 
easily rubbed off, and the next improvement was to make the beads hollow. The making 
of these beads is carried on even to this day in Venice. The beads are all blown sepa- 
rately. By means of a small tube, the insides are delicately coated with a pearly liquid, 
and a wax coating is placed over that. It requires the scales of four thousand fishes to 
produce a half pint of the liquid, to which small quantities of sal ammonia and isinglass 
are afterwards added, 
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ABBREVIATED WRITING. 


Mr. Epiror,—You have given us from 
time to time a number of valuable hints 
and advices as to reading and study. You 
have recommended us to read the best 
authors, and to make extracts from them. 
Now the work of transcribing from 
printed works, especially if the quotations 
desired be lengthy, is one which occupies 
considerable time, and also considerable 
space. It is true that—now paper is 
so cheap—space is. not an _ object 
of great importance; but yet tmeis an 
item of great value, especially to a man 
who has to labour hard and long to obtain 
a decent competence for himself and family. 
Much time may be saved by the use of 
short-hand, and the art of short-hand is 
now so greatly simplified as to be com- 
pees easy of acquisition. But short- 
nand has its disadvantages. Constant prac- 
tice alone can make one master of it; and 
if the notes and memorandums be not 
transcribed while the subject is fresh on 
the memory, the work of transcribing will 
be very difficult. I have for some years 
adopted a mode of abbreviation which 
enables me to take all the leading points, 
and many of the literal sentences, of most 
ordinary speakers, and which enables me 
also to make extracts from books, news- 
papers, &c.,in a short space of time, and 
on a small space of paper. My system 
has this further advantage, that it can be 
read with ease at any period, however 
distant from that in which the extract is 
made without the trouble of first tran- 
scribing it. 

My plan is to omit most of the vowels, 
many needless consonants, and those words, 
or parts of sentences, which the common 
sense of the writer will enable him to sup- 
ply, whether he reads from -his notes or 
copies them out at length. In some cases 
—especially where a leading word occurs 
frequently—a single letter will suffice to 
express that word. If, for instance, I 
were transcribing a description of the 
Crystal Palace, 1 should think it quite 
enough, having given it in full once, to 

express it afterwards by the letters C. P.! 
But my system will be best explained by | 
a few examples :— | 


1. PRLMNTRY RFRM. 

‘Mr, Coppn sd, he hd tkn ths th 1 oprtaty 
faprng at a R. mtng—aftr th rent delrta 
md by th Prm Master, tht h wld b prprd nxt 
ses of Par tointrde a msr of R—to delr 
tht h ensdrd ths qstn whch th assctn hd in 
hnd as th mst pretcl qustn tht pltcns hd to 
dl wth; & ndng so, he wld sy to hs frnds 


a R 


vry whr thrght th cntry—to all ths who 
wr pretcl mn, & wth whm h hd th hnr of 
cmbtng on othr qstns—tht thy wld frft thr 
chretr as a pretcl ppl, nlss btwn nw nd nxt 
sprng thy thrw thmslvs nto ths gstn of P R 
nawy tht wid prv to wrld tht th Eng ppl | d 
nt Ist tht old attrbt f th ntn tht thy knw hw 
to sz th prpr tm fr dng thr own wrk in thr 
own wy.’’—Spch at Lond Tav, May 26, 51, 


Copied in full thus :— 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


‘Mr, CoBDEN said he had taken this the 
first opportunity of appearing at a reform 
meeting—after the recent declaration made 
by the Prime Minister, that he would be pre- 
pared in the next session of Parliament to 
introduce a measure of reform—to declare 
that he considered this question which the 
association had in hand as the most practical 
question that politicians had to deal with. 
And in doing so he would say to his friends 
every where throughout the country—to all 
those who were practical men, and with 
whom he had the honour of combating on 
other questions—that they would forfeit 
their character as a practical people, unless 
between now and next spring they threw 
themselves into this question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform in a way that would prove 
to the world that the English people had not 
lost that old attribute of the nation—that 
they knew how to seize the proper time for 
doing their own work in their own way.’’— 
Speech at the London Tavern, May 26, 
1851. 


2. Pstum F LF. 


‘Tl me nt, n mrnfl nmbrs, 
Lf s bt n mpty drm; 
Fr th sl s dd tht slmbrs, 
And thngs arnt wht thy sm. 


‘* Lf srl! lfsrnst! 
And th grv s nt its gl; 
Dst thart, to dst rtrnst, 
Ws nt spkn of th sl. 
* * * 
‘* Nt njymat, & nt srrw, 
Is or dstnd end or wy,; 
Bt to act, tht ech tmrw 
Fnd us frthr thn t-dy. 
* % 2k 
‘Lt us, thn, b up & dng, 
Wth a hrt for ny ft; 
Stl achyng, stl prsng, 
Lrn to lbr & to wt.” 
LNGFLW. 


Copied in full thus ;— 
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ie A PsALM oF LiFE. ‘Or Fthr, whch rt n hvn, hilwd b thy 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, nm. Thykogdmecm. Thy wlb da n rth 
Life is but an empty dream ; asitsnhyn. Gysthsdy or dly brd. And 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, frgv us or dbts, s we frgy or dbtrs. And ld 
And things are not what they seem. s nt nto tmpttn, bt dlvrsfrmevl: Fr tha 

‘‘ Life is real! life is earnest ! is kngdm, pwr, glry, fr vr. Amn,” 


And the grave is not its goal; 


Dust thou art, to dust returnest, As I said before, a very little practice 


will make perfect in this mode of writing, 
Was not soe . the Hoar ; and its numerous advantages will make it 

= ; pleasant. ; 
Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, With the humble hope that this com- 
Is our destined end or way ; munication may prove, even in the least 
But to act, that each to-morrow degree, useful to your numerous readers, 
Find us farther than to-day. I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
a * * * Pm GULIELMUS. 
i oe 
atten: wy end dite, [Wo are obliged io ou eomrepondont 
Still achieving, still pursuing, for this Co eta te KS pars mie 
Learn to labour and to wait.” | years adopted a simi 2 mo °, of aking 
Ptcapen umn | notes of meetings and extraets from 

| 


: books, and can testify to its great 
{ add one more example, which your value.—EDs. } 
readers will readily transcribe in full :— | 


MR. WYLD’S COLOSSAL GLOBE. 


WHEN the Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations was first projected, it 
occurred to Mr. Wyld, the Queen’s geographer, that a represeniation of the entire 
surface of the globe would be desirable. In entering on the arduous and costly work of 
producing one, he designed it to have a place in the Crystal Palace; but subsequently 
separate building was considered necessary for exhibiting ‘‘ the great globe itself,’? and 
accordingly it now invites public attention in an appropriate edifice in Leicester-square. 
Our remarks on it we purpose to adapt not only to those who have an opportunity for 
its inspection, but to others of our readers who may be denied this pleasure and 
advantage. 

That the earth iseaa round body, and isolated in space, is evident from many and 
diversified facts. ‘The nocturnal sky, for example, appears continually to change its 
aspect to any one who travels from north to south.@ The heavenly bodies, indeed, retain 
the same relative position to one another, and the points on which the firmament seems 
to revolve remain unaltered; but such a change occurs, that the stars, which, at the 
place from whence the traveller set out, appeared to reach their greatest elevation to the 
south of the point directly over his head, now that he has changed his position, seem, 
when highest, on the north of that point. Now this could not be were he traversing a 
flat surface. On the contrary, here is a clear indication that his path has been a curve, 
the convexity or rounded part of which is turned towards the sky. 

Other facts lead to the same conclusion, To a passenger in a ship leaving the shore, 
low objects at first disappear, then those which are more elevated, and at last the highest 
points of the land sink in the horizon. Thus the voyager first loses sight of the 
beach ; but after a time building after building recedes from his view, till the top 
of the loftiest is invisible; while, should there be above these any Alpine eminences, one 
after another retires, till the blue firmament and the floating clouds alone appear; 
because the direct visible ray from all besides is broken by the interposed curved surface 
of the ocean. In like manner, the vision of the voyager’s approach to land accords with 
that of his departure. The mountain height is first apparent; then follow in due 
succession the buildings, determined in their order by their altitude; and, last of all, is 
seen the shore, where, perhaps, are gathered those who joyously welcome his return, and 
on whom, could his wishes be gratified, his eyes, even at a distance, would first fall. 
To dwell for another moment on the navigator, it is manifest that if he sailed in a 
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straight line, the further he went onwards, the greater would be his distance from the 
harbour where his course commenced ; while, on the contrary, by oon ae to sail in 
the same direction he will at length arrive at the same port, having, in the meantime, 
circumnavigated the globe. This enterprise has often been undertaken, European 
navigators, by sailing always towards the east, or by holding a westerly course, have 
thus, in numerous instances, returned to their respective homes, Here, then, is demon- 
stration that the surface of the globe is a curve which returns into itself. 

Other facts are not wanting to sustain the same conclusion—as the shadow of the 
earth in an eclipse of the moon, which corresponds with the globe’s rotundity ; but on 
these it is needless to enter: that the planet on which we dwell is a sphere, requires no 
further proof. 5 

It is true that, on a minuter inquiry, its true figure will prove to be somewhat 
elliptical, or flattened at the poles, thus resembling the form of an orange}; but this is 
so trifling a deviation from the spherical figure, that, as Sir J. Herschel says: ‘‘If a 
model of such proportions were turned in wood, and laid before us upon a table, the 
nicest eye or hand would not detect the flattening, since the difference of diameter, in a 
globe of fifteen inches, would amount only to one-twentieth of aninch. In all common 
parlance, and for all ordinary purposes, then, it would still be called a globe, while, 
nevertheless, by careful measurement, the difference would not fail to be noticed; and, 
speaking strictly, it would be termed, not a globe, but an oblate ellipsoid, or spheroid, 
which is the name appropriated by geometers to the form above described.” 

A knowledge of the surface of the globe in the earliest times would be extremely 
restricted, and of it there would be, therefore, for ages, no representation. Joshua said 
to the children of Israel : ‘‘ Give out from among you three men of each tribe, and I will 
send them, and they shall rise and go through the land, and describe it according to the 
inheritance of them; and they shall come again to me. And they shall divide it into 
seven parts: Judah shall abide in their coast on the south, and the house of Joseph 
shall abide in their coasts on the north. Ye shall therefore describe the land into 
seven parts, and bring the description hither to me.’”?* There must, therefore, have 
been some resemblance, how far we know not, to a map of Canaan; and the ability to 
supply it might have been derived, like much of that displayed by the Israelites, from 
the Egyptians. 

The geographical knowledge of the Greeks, as it appears from the poems of Homer, 
comprehended only a small part of Europe, Asia, and Africa; and in those ancient 
songs there is no allusion to any mode of representing or delineating the surface of any 
country. But, on the wide diffusion of the Greeks by colonisation, six or seven 
centuries before the Christian era, combined with their commercial enterprises, there 
must have been a great advanceniént in geographical knowledge. Anaximandes, of 
Miletus, is said to have been the first person who constructed a map of the world, as 
known in his time. He was born s.c, 610. Aristagoras, of the same city, is described 
by Herodotus, ‘‘the father of history,’ in his interview with Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, to solicit his assistance against the Persians, as appearing before him with a 
tablet of copper in his hand, on which was inscribed every known part of the habitable 
world, with its seas and rivers. But this has been supposed to have been only an 
itinerary of the country between Sardis and Susa. 7 

A great advance was, however, indisputably made, not only in the knowledge, 
but the depicting of the surface of the earth, by Eratosthenes, a native of Cyrene, a 
distinguished contemporary of Archimedes, about two hundred and fifty years before 
Christ. Not only possessing the advantage of the instruments and observations of all 
‘his predecessors, but that of the great library of Alexandria,—containing, most proba- 
bly, all the knowledge of the time,—which was committed to his superintendence by. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, his map surpassed any that had previouly been constructed, He 
introduced into it a regular parallel of latitude, by tracing a line over certain places 
whose longest day was observed to be of the same length. This parallel extended from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the mountains of India, passing through Rhodes, and from. 


* Joshua xviii, 4—6. ae 
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its central position with respect to the principal ancient nations, it became, at this period, 
a standard of reference, Hipparchus subsequently fixed the construction of maps on 
a mathematical basis, and thus enabled the geographer to lay down his latitudes and lon- 
gitudes on definite and certain principles. 

The knowledge of the earth’s surface, which continued to be much restricted for ages, 
received an extraordinary increase when a spirit of maritime enterprise arose, of which 
there has been so marvellous a display during the last few centuries,t And as our ac- 
quaintance with geography surpasses now all previous attainments in this science, so our 
maps present to the eye an accuracy and beauty, of which there is but a confused glimpse 
in the delineations of former days. Very recently, there has been a special improve- 
ment in such representations, by depicting the surface of a city, a county, or a province 
in relief, instead of on a level surface. 

Geological maps were the first of this kind with which we are acquainted. Some 
years ago Mr. Sopwith laid down a method by which the most ordinary workman could 
construct geological models, showing not only the position and thickness of the various 
strata in a vertical section, but the actual surface and imbedding of the strata lying in 
different planes ; so that one tray of the model being taken from above the other, we may 
consider that we have the strata in miniature, with every undulation and indentation 
upon it. 

One advantage of such a mode is, that it makes the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests acquainted with every particle of coal under their forests, so that none can be 
wasted or destroyed without their knowledge. In all cases it is adapted to point out 
the partitions of mining property, and to prevent any trespass. Mr. Sopwith states his 
remembrance of an instance in which such a model would have saved to parties who had 
taken a lease of part of a mine avery large sum. A specified condition was that a 
guinea should be paid for every square yard of coal taken in trespass; and it so hap- 
pened that the miners mistook their way, working the coal in one direction, while they 
supposed they were going in another directly opposite. No fewer than 40,000 yards 
were thus worked before the error was detected, and the penalty of a guinea for each 
one was consequently incurred and paid ! 

An early effort in representing surfaces is traced to M. Sené, a citizen of Geneva. 
He made a sculpture on wood of the chain of Mont Blanc, with the forms and cha- 
racters of their many peaks and glaciers, valleys, watercourses, chatels, and even their 
firs were rendered with great fidelity. 

The process has thus arisen of forming a model of any surface, instead of a map, 
with all its inequalities and eminences, depressions and depths, adjusting these severally 
according to a specified scale, and colouring the various portions with the tints they 
ordinarily present to the eye. Here the construction of maps may appear to have 
attained its acme, but amidst the astounding products of human skill which we have of 
late been permitted to contemplate, who can tell what further improvements in the arts, 
as applicable to this branch of knowledge, may yet be devised ? 

With geographical science at a point never yet equalled, and with modes of representa- 
tion singularly correct and illustrative, Mr. Wyld has constructed a colossal globe, of 
sixty feet in diameter, The visitor looks, however, on its innev, and not its exterior 
surface ;—-a mode of representation by which much space is saved, but attended with 
some disadvantage. On entering the building, he proceeds upwards, by successive 
galleries, from the southern to the northern regions of the globe, In each one there is 
an attendant to point out the seas and oceans and the portion he has to describe, the 
countries, with their mountains or plains, their rivers or lakes, as well as their principal 
towns and cities. Scattered over the bosom of the waters are the isles or islets, whether 
large as that of Borneo, or small as St. Helena, Corsica, or Sark. The several objects 
meet the eye in coloured relief; andas the attendant passes onwards in his description, 
the visitor will gaze on many a spot associated with maritime enterprise, commercial 
importance, martial strife, despotic power, or gorgeous opulence; or, consecrated by 
the progress of civilisation, liberty, or religion. 


+ See Sailings over the Globe. 
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If a visit be made to this colossal globe in the expectation of picéorial delineation, 
with which public curiosity appears never satiated, disappointment will be inevitable ; 
but if there be a pursuit of geographical knowledge on a scale of magnitude to which 
there has hitherto been no approximation, the object of a visit, or rather of repeated 
visits, will be amply secured. 


WE ARE ALL SCULPTORS. 


LirTLE as many of us think about it, or attend to it, we are all like the seulptor, giving 
shape to some object, if it be only our own souls; and happy would it be for us, and our 
fellow men, if every exertion of our influence were made with the care and precision of 
the artist who labours to produce from the inanimate marble an image of breathing, 


moving life. We know not who is the author of the following lines, in which the thought 


just hinted is so finely expressed :— 


‘* Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 

With his marble block before him ; 

And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o’er him: 

He carved the dream on that shapeless stone 
With many a sharp incision; 

With heaven’s own light the sculptor shone,— 
He had caught that angel vision. 


*¢ Sculptors of life are we as we stand 

With our souls uncarved before us; 

Waiting the time when at God’s command 
Our life dream shall pass o’er us. 

If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision, 

It’s heavenly beauty shall be our own,-— 
Our lives that angel vision.” 


ENCOUNTER WITH AN 


ICEBERG. 


(From the log-book of a Voyager.) 


For ten days we had fine weather and light 
winds, but a southerly gale sprung up and 
drove us to the northward, and I theu found 
out what it was to be at sea. After the 
gale had lasted a week, the wind came round 
from the northward, and bitter cold it was. 
We then stood on rather further to the 
north than the usual track, I believe. 

It was night, and blowing fresh. The 
sky was overcast, and there was no moon, 
so that darkness was on the face of the 
deep—not total darkness, it must be under- 
stood, for that is seldom known atsea. I 
was in the middle watch from midnight to 
four o’cloek, and had been on deck about 
half an hour when the look-out forward 
sung out, ‘ Ship ahead—starboard—hard a 
starboard.” 

These words made the second mate, who 
had the watch, jump into the weather rig- 

ing. 
? PA ship!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ An iceberg 
it is, rather, and—. All hands wear ship,” 


he shouted, in a tone which showed there | 


was not a moment to lose 


The watch sprung to the braces and bow- 
lines, while the rest of the crew tumbled up 
from below, and the captain and other offi- 
cers rushed out of their cabins. The helm 
was kept up, and the yards swung round, 
and the ship’s head turned towards the 
direction whence we had come. The cap- 
tain glanced his eye round, and then 
ordered the courses to be brailed up, and 
the main topsail to be backed, so as to lay 
the ship to. I soon discovered the cause of 
these manceuvres, for before the ship had 
quite wore round I perceived close to us a 
towering mass with a refulgent appearance, 
whieh the look-out man had taken for the 
white sails of a ship, but which proved in 
reality to be a vast iceberg, and attached to 
it, and extending a considerable distance to 
leeward, was a field or very extensive floe 
of ice, against which the ship would have 
run, had it not been discovered in time, and 
would, in all probability, instantly have gone 
down, with every one on board. 

In consequence of the extreme darkness, 


' t was dangerous to sail either way; for it 
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was impossible to say what other floes, or 
smaller cakes of ice, might be in the neigh- 
bourhood, and we might probably be on 
them before they could beseen. We there- 
fore remained hove to. As it was, I could 
not see the floe till it was pointed out to me 
by one of the crew. 

When daylight broke, the next morning, 
the dangerous position in which the ship 
was placed was seen. On every side of 
us appeared large floes of‘ice, with seve- 
ral icebergs floating, like mountains on 
a plain, among them; while the only open- 
ing through which we could escape was a 
narrow passage to the north-east, through 
which we must have come. What made our 
position the more perilous was, that the vast 
masses of ice were approaching nearer and 
nearer to each other, so that we had not a 
moment to lose, if we would effect our 
escape, 

As the light increased, we saw, at the 
distance of three miles to the westward, 
another ship, in a far worse predicament 
than we were, inasmuch as she was com- 
pletely surrounded by ice, though she still 
floated in a sort of basin. The wind held 
to the northward, so that we could stand 
clear out of the passage, should it remain 
open long enough. She by this time had 
discovered her own perilous condition, as 
we perceived that she had hoisted a signal 
of distress, and we heard the guns she was 
firing to call our attention to her; but 
regard to our own safety compelled us to 
disregard them until we had ourselves got 
clear of the ice. 

it was very dreadfulto watch the stranger, 
and to feel that we could render her no 
assistance. e All hands were at the braces, 
ready to trim the sails should the wind 
head us; forin that case we should have to 
beat out of the channel, which was every 
instant growing narrower and narrower. 
The captain stood at the weather gangway, 
ecnning the ship. When he saw the ice 
closing in on us, he ordered every stitch of 
canvas the ship would carry to be set on 
her, in hopes of carrying her out before 
this should occur, It wasa chance, whether 
or not we should be nipped. However, I 
was not so much occupied with our own dan- 
ger as not to keep an eye on the stranger, 
and to feel deep interest in her fate. 

I was in the mizen top, and as I pos- 
sessed a spy-glass, I could see clearly all 
that occurred. The water on which she 
floated was nearly smooth, though covered 
with feam, caused by the masses of ice as 
they approached each other. I looked; 
she had but a few fathoms of water on 
either side of her. As yet she floated un- 
harmed. The peril was great; but the 
direction of the ice might change, and she 
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might yet be free. Still on it came with 
terrific force; and I fancied that I could 
hear the edges grinding and crushing to- 
gether. 

The ice closed on the ill-fated ship. She 
was probably as totally unprepared to resist 
its pressure as we were. At first I thought 
that it lifted her bodily up; but it was not 
so, I suspect. She was too deep in the 
water for that. Hesides were crushed in— 
her stout timbers were rent into a thousand 
fragments—her tall masts tottered and fell, 
though still attached to the hull. For an 
instant I concluded that the ice must have 
separated, or perhaps the edges broke with 
the force of the concussion; for, as I gazed, 
the wrecked mass of hull, and spars, and 
canvass, seemed drawn suddenly down- 
ward with irresistible force, and a few frag- 
ments which had been hurled by the force 
of the concussion to a distance, were all 
that remained of the hapless vessel. Nota 
soul of her crew could have had time to 
escape to the ice. 

I looked anxiously ; not a speck could be 
seen stirring near the spot. Such, thought 
I, may be the fate of the four hundred and 
forty human beings on board this ship ere 
many minutes are over. 

I believe that I was the only person on 
board who witnessed the catastrophe. Most 
of the emigrants were below, and the few 
who were on deck were with the crew 
watching our own progress, 

Still narrower grew the passage. Some 
of the parts we had passed through were 
already closed. The wind, fortunately, held 
fair, and though it contributed to drive the 
ice faster in upon us, it yet favoured our 
escape. The ship flew through the water 
at a great rate, heeling over to her ports; 
but, though at times it seemed as if the 
masts would go over the sides, still the 
captain held on. A minute’s delay might 
prove our destruction. 

Every one held his breath as the width 
of the passage decreased, though we had 
but a short distance more to make good be- 
fore we shouid be free. 

I must confess that all the time I did not 
myself feel any sense of fear. I thought 
it was a danger more to be apprehended 
for others than for myself. At length a 
shout from the deck reached my ears, and 
looking round I saw that we were on the 
the outside of the floe. We were just in 
time ; for, the instant after, the ice met, and 
the passage through which we had come, 
was completely closed up. The order was 
now given to keep the helm up, and to 
square away the yards; and with a flowing 
sheet we ran down the edge of the ice for 
upwards of three miles before we were 
clear of it. 
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Only then did people begin to inquire 
what had become of the ship we had lately 
seen. I gave my account, but few ex- 
pressed any great commiseration for the 
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fate of those who were lost. Our captain 
had had enough of ice, so he steered a 
course to get as fast as possible into more 
southern latitudes. 


LETTERS FROM CALCUTTA. 
(Letter the First.) 


THE Hindoos are said to bea very religious 
people. The truth of this statement is, I 
think, doubtful, and certainly depends on 
what is considered religious even among 
heathen nations ; for, whatever may be the 
devotion or superstition of some individuals 
among the higher and mure educated 
classes, all their festivals and ceremonies, 
so far as the lower orders are concerned, 
appear, in Calcutta at least, to be merely 
so many pretences for the indulgence of 
idleness, excitement, or brutality. 

The number of deities in the Hindoo 
Pantheon is said by the Brahmins to 
amount to 330 millions; but these gods 
and goddesses are only various forms and 
names of thethree principal ones: Brahma, 
the creator; Vishnoo, the preseryver ; and 
Shio, the destroyer: and the three female 
deities who were their consorts. Innume- 
rable festivals, or poojas, are held in honour 
of the numerous characters which these 
deities assume; but the principal, in Ben- 
gal, are those devoted to Khalee, or Doorga, 
and her husband Shio, two of the most 
cruel and sanguinary of the divinities in 
this most abominable mythology. Of the 
many temples erected to Khalee, the largest 
and most popular one is situated about 
three miles from Calcutta, at a spot called 
Khalee Ghaut. So strangely has a venera- 
tion for this deity, or rather demon, seized 
the minds of the natives, that Moham- 
medons in great numbers present offerings 
to her, and many of the Roman Catholic 
priests are said to wink at the infatuated 
attachment to Khalee of their converts. 
The idol is of black marble, and here, as 
elsewhere, Khalee isrepresented as a black 
woman with four arms, one of which holds 
a sword, and another a human head sus- 
pended by its hair. She is decorated with 
garlands of sculls and a girdle of human 
hands, and stands on the body of her hus- 
band Shio, who appears as a white man, IJ 
could fill my sheet with the vile legends con- 
nected with the history and attributes of 
these divinities, but with neither pleasure 
nor benefit to you; besides, my purpose now 
is to give you some account of the Chur- 
ruck Pooja, or swinging worship, which has 
been held this week in honour of Shio. It 
is probable that you have read accounts of 
the ceremonies connected with it in_his- 


tories of Bengal and in the reports of Mis- 
sionaries, with a mingled feeling of pity 
and wonder; but they must be seen to be 
understood, and even a spectator fresh from 
the scene, will fail to give you a right ap- 
preciation of its horrors. I shall only 
attempt to tell you, in the simplest terms, 
what I saw. 

Imagine us, then, in an open carriage 
starting at the first peep of dawn, about 
five o’clock, and proceeding across thé 
beautiful plain which extends for two miles 
to the south of the city. We first enter the 
picturesque village of Allipore, with the 
early morning breeze rustling amid the 
leaves of the peepul, and the graceful stems 
of the bamboo. The plantain waving its 
vast green leaves, and multitudes of birds 
singing in the thick foliage of the mango, or 
clustering on the tops of the cocoa and the 
fan-leaved palm, while innumerable blos- 
soms of shrubs, giant creepers, and forest 
trees fill the air with perfumes. LEvery- 
where was freshness, purity, calmness ; and 
we could say with Reber — 

‘* Here every prospect pleases 
And man alone is vile !” 

for our tranquillity was soon disturbed by 
the noise of drums, cymbals, and other 
native instruments, and by the shouts of 
multitudes of men and women, who were 
issuing from the clusters of huts around, 
and rushing down the lanes which led toa 
Nullah, or branch of the sacred Ganges, 
sadly like a muddy ditch, which flows 
through this district. The naked bodies of 
many of the men were daubed all over with 
spots of white clay to intimate that they 
had devoted themselves to the performance 
of the hideous ceremonies which signalise 
this festival. Others were hung over with 
necklaces and garlands of flowers in 
token that they had been making offer- 
ings at the shrine of Khalee. All were 
hurrying with frantic noise and haste to the 
opposite bank of the stream. The lofty 
and picturesque domes of the great Pagoda 
now came in view, towering above the 
palm groves by which it is surrounded— 
many other small white domes gleamed 
through the trees, and beyond appeared 
another large temple also with numerou 

domes. We felt ouselves in the very centre 
of heathenism, and this feeling was strength- 
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ened as we crossed the bridge and found 
ourselves in the midst of the densest and 
most fearful crowd I have ever seen. 
Thousands on thousands of both sexes and 
of allages crowded the principal road and 
all the side avenues as far as the eye could 
reach, the men and boys carrying bamboo 
poles, long iron rods, crowns of iron spikes, 
and other instruments of torture; some 
carried frames of bamboo hung over with 
children’s toys painted red and yellow, and 
of rude and savage shape ; others had trays 
of sweetmeats made in the form of idols, 
pagodas, &c. In the midst of this dense 
crowd walked the separate processions of 
Sunnyasees, or religious mendicants, who 
are the heroes of the day. 

The first group was headed bya man who 
carried a large pan of burning rosin; be- 
hind him walked the so-called devotees 
about ‘‘ to pass through the fire to Moloch.” 
Each man had two iron ladles full of fire, 
the handles of which penetrated his sides, 
the bowls being suspended by a string 
passed round the neck and the handles 
firmly clasped in his hands to keep them 
steady. Of course the intense heat of the 
burning fluid was rapidly conducted to the 
incisions in the side, and must have given 
intolerable pain, but no sign was visible 
on their faces, 1 only observed that their 
lips were firmly closed and their eyes fixed, 
as if determined to restrain all expression 
of feeling. They were principally young 
men of about fourteen or sixteen years of 
age, and were supported on each side by 
others who appeared to encourage and 
guide them. The next party had ropes 
drawn through their sides, and were dancing 
backwards and forwards between the ex- 
tremities which were held stretched at 
full length by the men who accompanied 
them. 

Then followed personifications of Shio by 
men covered from head to foot with white 
paint, having their nosés and eyebrows of 
vermillion, and on their heads a grotesque 
imitation of a mitre. Some were drawing 
iron rods through their tongues, others 
were stuck all over with pins; one manhad 
a number of white rods tipped with red, 
arranged fan shape, on his shoulders, and 
ferming rays round his head: the united 
stems appeared to pierce through the flesh 
at his waist. Every one was undergoing 
some particular torture, and their appear- 
ance was ghastly and demoniacal in the 
extreme. But the favourite manceuvre of 
all was evidently that of passing iron rods, 
bamboos, or liye snakes, through the fleshy 
part of the arms, and moving them rapidly 
up and down, accompanying the action with 


leaping and dancing. Many of these men | we had left! 


eoolness, and had even an expression of 
drollery on their faces which led me to 
think, either that they have some mode 
of preparing the flesh so as to prevent much 
pain, or that they were intoxicated; opium 
is doubtless very freely used on these occa- 
sions. Many other modes of torture are 
practised, such as dancing on fire and hold- 
ing heated chains in their hands; but the 
worst appears to be an iron band fastened 
round the forehead supporting spikes sur- 
mounted by cups of fire; the veins appear 
ready to burst, and how the pain is borne it 
is difficult to,imagine. It is sickening to 
write all this, to behold it was horrible, 
accompanied as it was by the deafening 
crash of drums and cymbals, and the savage 
yell of Hurree Bol, which is repeated by 
the spectators. As we passed on, the walls 
and roofs of the rich natives’ houses were 
crowded with women and children; many of 
the former were richly dressed and very 
handsome, and were probably Purdah wo- 
men, 2.e., women of rank who are never 
seen by persons out of their own families 
except through a Purdah, or curtain. 

The throng, which was now absolutely 
terrifying, was rendered more impassable 
by numbers of native carriages filled with 
Baboos, and at one time it seemed impos- 
sible to advance, but to retreat was still 
more impracticable; our grooms therefore 
walked before to open a path for the horses, 
who appeared not in the least startled, while 
two others joined us from the crowd and 
walked on each side of the carriage. The 
predominance of a deep red colour in the 
flags and dresses of the nautch, or dancing 
parties, the painted faces of the Sunnyasees 
whose dark forms were covered with gar- 
lands of flowers, while their hair, frizzed to 
an immense size, was filled with branches 
of red and yellow blossoms—the wild yells 
and gestures of the whole crowd, driven to 
madness by excitement and intoxication— 
the clash of the most discordant instru- 
ments, waving of chowries, or whisks of 
horsehair, and the smoke from burning 
rosin—all these sights and sounds toge- 
ther formed a*scene which baffles descrip- 
tion, and which you will find it impossible 
to realise. 

Passing the institution of the London 
Missionary Society, which stands close to 
the road, we at length emerged from the 
crowd, and in a few minutes came in sight 
of the new cathedral of St. Paul, which 
stands on the southern edge of the plain. 
Here again all was peace, tranquillity, and 
beauty; and, as we.passed, ‘‘the pealing 
anthem swelled the note of praise.” How 
great the contrast with the diabolical scene 
This festival continues four 


were talking to each other with the greatest | days, during the whole of which time there 
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is no cessation of the noise made by the 
drums, and, consequently, no rest for the 
inhabitants of the houses near the principal 
scene of action. On the evening of the 
fourth day, the ceremony of swinging takes 
place. This is the crowning glory of the 
festival, and consists in making two inci- 
sions under the shoulders, into which iron 
hooks of the roughest kind are inserted, by 
which the man is suspended to a cross beam 
on the top of a bamboo pole. One end of 
the beam, by the aid of ropes, is depressed 
and whirled round by the people, thus 
causing the man to describe a circle of about 
thirty feet diameter. While suspended, he 
throws fruit and flowers to the crowd 
below, who eagerly receive them, as con- 
veying some supposed benefit. This dis- 
gusting ceremony is notnow allowed within 
the precincts of Calcutta, nor are proces- 
sions in the streets permitted; but in the 
suburbs the swinging-masts are very nu- 
merous, so as to form a continued line 
along the circular road which surrounds 
the city, the victims being within sight of 
each other. The air is filled with the shouts 
of the multitude, who regard this as the 
most important of all the performances, I 
was told that one man had made thirty 
revolutions before he expressed a desiré to 
be taken down. He gave a loud shriek 
when his back was pierced, but during the 
swinging appeared rather to enjoy it than 
otherwise. 

On the same day, another rite, called 
Jhamp, is observed. Bamboo scaffoldings 
are erected, from the different stages of 
which the Sunnyasees precipitate them- 
selves on knives or iron spikes, which are 
stuck in beds of straw at the foot. These 
instruments are so arranged as to turn 
their points downwards, yet fatal wounds 
are sometimes inflicted, There are other 
ingenious modes of torture practised: one 
of the most singular is to lie down on their 
backs and bedaub their lips with mud, on 
which mustard seeds are strewn, the indi- 
vidual remaining in the same position 
without eating or drinking till the seed 
germinates. The whole concludes with pro- 
cessions to the Ghaut, where the dead are 
burnt ; offerings of cooked rice, &c,, are 
here made through the officiating Brahmins 
to departed spirits. 

This festival is said to have originated 
with one Raja Vanoo, who, to propitiate 
Shio, submitted to all these several tor- 
tures or self-inflicted penances; and his 
imitators are taught to expect that the god 
will bestow on them some peculiar blessing. 
It does not appear at present to be regarded 
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as a religious festival. MNone but the lowest” 
of the lowest class practise the rites, and 
these are all hired by others, either for the 
sake of amusement, or to obtain vicariously 
such benefits as they do not choose to pro- 
cure for themselves by so painful a process. 
The reward seldom exceeds one or two 
rupees—a small remuneration, you will say, » 
for hours of agony and possible death, | 
Each village sends one or more devotee as. 
a deputation, according to the amount of” 
the subscription raised; and after the rite, © 
he returns and is paraded through the 
streets as a hero, while the people go to the 
spectacle as they would to see the ascent of 
a balloon, or the performance of a body of 
tumblers. Not many years ago the pre- 
sence of Europeans was violently opposed,» 
and supposed to interfere with the efficacy 
of the rite; and some of the missionaries, 
who attempted to argue with the people, 
were stoned, and narrowly escaped with 
their lives: now, they not only invite their 
approach, but will even accommodate them 
with chairs, that they may view the cere- 
mony at their ease; and an intimation will 
probably be given, that the offer of a couple 
of rupees would procure a swinging for 
their especial amusement. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
Government, instead of granting public 
holidays as they now do, would put a stop 
to these enormities throughout the Presi- 
dency. They would be supported by all 
the respectable part of the Hindoo com- 
munity, who do not attempt to advocate’ 
them, and a little firmness would lay the 
Churruck Pooja in the grave, alongside 
with the Suttee and the infanticide of other 
days. ‘The educated classes of the Hindoos 
in Bengal look upon the idol-worship 
solely as a means of supporting a certain 
number of priests, and of preventing the 
people from falling into atheism. Chris- 
tianity is too pure and self-denying a faith for 
them, and, in reality, they believe nothing. 
While they approve of idol-worship for the 
masses, they profess to denounce the abo- 
minations of the Churruck and other festi- 
vals; and yet, to quote their own language 
in the native newspapers, they say, ‘‘it is 
difficult for them to look without pleasing 
emotions on scenes of so much life and ani- 
mation, and where the sufferings of the 
victims are a proof of the sincerity of their 
devotion.”” At the same time, they know 
that the performers at these orgies are in 
almost all cases mere mercenary, drunken 
wretches, stupified with opium, selling 
themselves for a rupee, and without even 
the questionable merit of fanaticism. 
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A CONFESSION. 


A PRIVATE LETTER FROM DANIEL WINTERCOUGH, ESQ,., TO e 


My prar Frienp,—We both of us made a mistake; one that is very commonly 
fallen into when men talk about what they have not seen and do not understand ;— 
the Great Exhibition is no? a failure, after all. And, do you know, I am almost inclined 
to believe what that young fellow said at our last meeting at the club, about the “amal- 
gamation of ranks and the fusion of interests among rich and poor.’ [I don’t exactly 
understand what he means by amalgamation and fusion—I’m not fond of hard 
words—but I begin to see that the rich and poor stand a chance of understanding each 
other somewhat better than they did a little while ago. 

Now Iam not much given to think things better than they are—you know me well 
enough to believe that,—but I do think that we might be much happier if we only looked 
at life as it really is ;—and if we looked at it a little sanguinely, so much the better, 

My friend, Iam not so bitter against the Prince and the Crystal Palace as I was 
and Teven think that I could bear to be laughed at by you for this confession. Itis a 
great peaceful triumph, this meeting of all the world in one building ; and if you don’t 
think so, come up to London and judge for yourself. 

My grand-nephew John and I have been several times to the Exhibition, but I shall 
not attempt to describe it to you. All about the building and its contents you will 
get from the papers, and especially from a weekly magazine called the ‘ Illustrated 
Exhibitor.’’ 

Do you know, I feel something of a culprit for having said anything against the 
affair ; and the more so since I heard what Lord Stanley said at the Merchant Tailors’ 
Hall the other evening. I hope I am above the weakness of giving up my own opinions 
in favour of those of any man, at least till I am convinced I was mistaken; I am above 
being led away by a lord; but there was something so honest and genuine in what that 
nobleman said at the meeting, that I cannot but say again that we were both of us in the 
wrong. He looks like a man who knows his own mind, does Lord Stanley, and he spoke 
it, too, like an English gentleman, as he is. ‘‘ I don’t doubt,’ said he, ‘* that while this 
Great Exhibition will show to foreign countries the marvels of our own industry as it 
will show to us the marvels of the industry of foreigners, there will be no dishonourable 
rivalry, no hostile feeling, no angry competition excited; but that there will be mutual 
admiration of each other’s peaceful powers, mutual desire to promote harmonious inter- 
course and those friendly communications which are kept up by commerce and by the 
interchange of the miracles of art; and that the result of this Great Exhibition will be 
to bring the ends of the world together in peaceful and harmonious competition. If 
there is one thing in the marvels of art, in the triumphs of industry, in the magnificence 
of the various productions of various countries, whick, to my mind, is more striking 
than another—if there is one thing of which, as an Englishman, I am proud—it is to see 
that all classes in this great country partake in the admiration and the interest which 
is felt in this great congregation of the products of universal industry. It is not alone 
the high—it is not alone the wealthy—it is not alone the great merchant—it is not alone 
the powerful in this realm—but it is the hard-toiled mechanic—it is the hard-worked 
labourer—the honest sons of toil and industry, who have come to view these marvellous 
accumulations of skill; and as each man returns from viewing these mighty works of 
art, he feels in his mind, and probably says to himself: ‘ And I, too, am one of that class 
who have contributed these marvels,’ ”’ 

If you had heard the cheers that followed these words—a cheer that made the rafters 
ring again—you would never have forgotten it, take my word for it. He was quite 
right, there 7s advancement and civilisation in this great idea; and J feel that I was a 
brute beast ever to have doubted it. 

If you were to see the inside of the building, with its sixty-thousand pleasant 
faces, and its stores of fine things for the refreshment of mind and body—I find I 
am talking to you like a book, as John says,—you would believe and think as Lam 
glad to say I do. 

Since I have heen to the Exhibition, and since I have walked about London with my 
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nephew, a mist appears to have fallen from my eyes, Where I looked for discontent and 
dirt I have found smiling eyes and clean dresses ; and I never go into the great glass 
palace—I! don’t call it a hothouse now, for it is very nice and cool—but I feel that I was 
a sinful.old man in daring to doubt the gnod there is in human nature. - 
i could teli you, my dear frienu, a great deal about what I have seen; and I could 
spin out my letter to a great length if I were to go on about the usual topics; but for 
my opinions on the agricultural machines, or even about the general contents of the 
Exhibition, I must get you to wait till I come home again, . . 
You will be going to the club, of course. Now, I never felt timid in my life, and I 
think, if need were, I could face the greatest danger in the world; but do not tell them 
all at once how changed my opinions are. Break it gently to them ; argufy a little ; tell 
them you have heard from a friend, and go forth, but do not blurt it out all at once that 
Daniel Wintercough, yeoman, and farmer of a thousand acres, changed his mind as 


r 


easily as if he had been a young girl instead of an old man. 


Let me hear from you, and believe me, Yours, 


D. W. 


SHORT STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE BATTLE FOR A VIOLET. 

Ruth and Amy were sisters. In early 
spring, as the violets began to bloom, they 
were playing in a meadow near their father’s 
house. They both at the same time hap- 
pened to see a violet before them. Both ran 
to it. Ruth, the elder sister, was first, 
and plucked it. Amy was angry, and cried 
out, “1 saw it first—it belongs to me.” 

““No, it is not yours; it is mine,’ said 
Ruth, ‘ for I saw it as soon as you did, and 
I got it first, and plucked it; so I have got 
it, and you shall not have it.” Amy was 
quite furious, snatched at the flower, and 
struck her sister. Then Ruth became 
angry, and struck Amy. So they fought 
about it, and screamed, and beat each other. 
Their mother came to see what was the 
matter. ‘‘ What does this mean?’ she 
asked. { 

“Ruth got my flower,’’ said Amy. ‘‘No, 
I did not, mother,’’ said Ruth; “ the violet 
was mine. I sawit first, and I plucked it.” 

‘¢ But where is the flower?” asked their 
mother. It had been torn to pieces! In 
fighting to decide who should have it, the 
flower had been lost to both, 

How could this fight have been pre- 
vented, and the sweet violet, and the still 
sweeter spirit of sisterly love and affection, 
have been preserved? Though Ruth had 
the violet in her hand, she could have said, 
“ Sister, if you think this pretty flower is 

ours, you may have it. I would rather 
aye your loye than all the flowers that 
grow.” Would there have been any fight, 
or any coldness, or any unkindness, be- 
tween the sisters? They would have saved 
their sisterly affection from so rude a shock, 
and their sweet violet too. 
Love and kindness we must measure 
By this simple rule alone— 
Do we mind another’s pleasure 
Just as if it were our own? 


Sun. 


I GOT A-GOING, AND COULDN’T STOP. 


A little boy, named Frank, was standing 
in the yard, when his father called him. 

rane 

‘‘ Sir??? said Frank; and, starting at full 
speed, ran into the street. His father called 
him back, and asked him if he did not hear 
his first call. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Frank. “Well, 
then,” said the father, ‘“‘ what made you 
run into the street ?” 

“Oh,” answered Frank, ‘‘I got a’going, 
and couldn’t stop.” ~ 

This is the way that a great many boys 
get into difficulty; they get a-gowg, and. 
cannot stop. 

The boy that tells falsehoods begins first 
to stretch the truth @ Httle—to tell a large 
story, or relate an anecdote with only a_ 
slight variation from the facts; but the 
habit of enlarging increased—he got a- 
going, and could not stop. . 

The boy that was brought before the 
police and sent to prison for stealing, began» 
by taking kttle things—pilfering sweet- 
meats and other nice things, that would be 
put away by his mother. sree he began to 
take things from his companions at school. 
He got a-going, and couldn’t stop till he got 
into gaol. te 

Those two boys who are fighting on the 
green began by bautering each other, in 
At length they began to get angry, 
and to dispute, and call each other names, 
till words came to blows, and they get a- 
going, and couldn’t stop. ti 

There is a young man sitting late with his 
companions at the gaming-table. He has 
flushed cheeks and an anxious look. He 
has lost his last shilling. He began by 
tossing for halfpence in the streets. He 
got a-going, and could notstop. ~~ 9 ©» 

Fifty young men were, some years ago, 
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in the habit of meeting together in a room 
at a public-house to enjoy themselves. One 
of them, as he was going there one even- 
ing, began to think there might be danger 
in the way. He stopped and considered to 
himself, and then said, “Right about 
face!” He turned on his heel, and went 
back to his room, and was never seen at the 
public-house again. He has become rich, 
and the first house he built stood directly 
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in front of the place where he nobly resolved 
to forsake his vicious course. Six of the 
young men followed his example; the 
remaining forty-three got a-going, and 
couldn’t stop till they landed in the ditch, 
and most of them in the drunkard’s grave. 

Beware, then, boys, how you get a-going. 
Be sure before you start that you are in the 
right way, for when you are sliding down a 
hill it’s hard to stop. 


INSTRUCTOR. 


HUMOROUS SELECTIONS. 


A Sty Resuxe.—A wag named Amos 
Todd, whose eccentricities often amused 
the good folks of Acton, being compelled 
by the carriage tax regulation to inscribe 
his name, residence, and the description of 
vehicle taxed, on the side of his cart, 
managed by a clever arrangement of the 
letters to raise a laugh at the collector’s 
expense thus -—‘‘A MOST ODD AcT ON A 
TAxED Cart,’ which might be read cor- 
rectly, ‘‘ Amos Todd, Acton ; a taxed cart.” 


STRANGE ADMIssIon.—An illiterate per- 
sonage who always volunteered to go round 
with the hat, but was suspected of sparing 
his own pocket, overhearing one day a hint 
to that effect, made the following speech— 
‘Other gentlemen puts down what they 
thinks proper, and so dol. Charity’s a pri- 
vate concern, and what I gives is nothing 
to nobody.’’ This would probably serve as 
the measure of many men’s charity. 


A LoAp oF PrRopERTY.—Jewellery is 
becoming quite fashionable again. <A 
writer in a New York journal says, that he 
lately met a lady ‘‘ who had a farm on each 
wrist, a four-storey house round her neck, 
and at least six lifeememberships to the 
Bible Society attached to each ear.” 


A Goon CHARACTER.—An Irish witness 
was recently asked, at one of the county 
courts, what he knew of the prisoner’s cha- 
racier for truth and veracity? ‘‘ Why, in 
troth, yer honour, since iver I’ve known 
her, she has kept her house clane and 
dacent.” 


A GENTLE Hint.—A sportsman who, 
during the shooting season, had gone to 
pass a week with a friend in the country, on 
the strength of a general invitation, socn 
found, by a gentle hint, that he would have 
done better to have waited for a special one. 
‘‘T saw some beautiful scenery,’ was the 
visitor’s first remark, ‘‘as I came to-day by 
the upper road.” ‘‘ You will see still finer,” 
was the reply, “as you go back to-morrow 
by the lower one.”’ 


SHREWD.— Douglas Jerrold rebuked 
Albert Smih, tthe novelist, who was boast- 
ing of his intimacy with Lamartine, the 
French statesman. Among other things 
Smith said that “he and Lamartine 
were like brothers; in short that they 
rowed in the same boat!” Jerrold scratched 
his head saying, ‘‘ You may row in the 
same boat, but with a different sort of 
sculls.” 


‘“Wuat MAY I Hat ?’’—A lady consult- 
ing the late Mr. Abernethy on a nervous 
disorder, entered into a long, frivolous, and 
fantastic detail of her symptoms. Unsa- 
tisfied with being referred to his ‘‘book’’ 
for instruction respecting the treatment of 
her complaints, she persisted in endeavour- 
ing to extract further information from Mr. 
Abernethy. After suffering her volubility 
with considerable patience for a while, he 
exclaimed, to the repeated ‘‘ May Tf eat 
oysters, Doctor? May I eat suppers?’ 
T’ll tell you what, Ma’am; you may eat 
anything but the poker and the bellows; 
for the one is hard of digestion, and. the 
other is full of wind.’ 


A PRETTY ScALE OF PrRicES.—A fas 
shionable portrait painter, whose name it 
would not be fair to his many rivals to men- 
tion, when asked what are his terms, inva- 
riably answers :—‘‘ I have no scale of prices. 
In fact, I generally leave it open to the 
liberality of my patrons. I have but one 
rule to guide me in taking likenesses, and 
that, to be candid, is ‘Handsome is who 
Handsome does.’ ”’ 

“TI Say.’’—Mrs, Jenkins was in the 

; habit of saying ‘‘I say’ to almost every 
sentence to which she gave utterance, On 
one occasion she rung the bell for her foot- 
man, and on his entering she said— I say, 
James, I have been to Mrs. Thompson’s, 
and heard say that you said that I am in 
the habit of saying ‘I say’ to every word I 
say. Now, if I do say‘ Isay’to every 
word I say, it does not become you to say 
that I say ‘I say’ to every word I say, 
James.”’ 
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LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. XX. 


Wr have received from one of our correspondents a bit of intelligence which will be 
interesting to them all, and, perhaps, surprising to some others whom we do not number 
among our students. He will know himself under the signature of ‘Z, R.,”’ as well as 
we can decipher a communication more remarkable for its contents than for its calli- 
graphy, He began French in these lessons, having previously known nothing whatever 
of the language, and nevertheless he was able to sit down and write, the other day, 
‘with the assistance,’ as he says, ‘‘of an old dictionary, and a little perseverance,”’ 
a translation of M. C. Dupin’s speech at the Dinner of the Commissioners in London. 
Another in the same circumstances writes to us that he is now reading the history of 
France in French, 

If, in so short a time, such results follow our labours, they are, indeed, of some use ; 
and when we are thanked for them by those who thus practically experience the benefit, 
we feel richly rewarded for efforts into which we have thrown all the energy and hearti- 
ness of which we were capable—so well rewarded, indeed, that it is we who feel thank- 
ful ; c’est nous gui vous remercions. 


ENGLISH INTO FRENCHs 
Do you wish to be welcomed (past participle) by all people 
voulez-vous (no preposition) accueillir—to welcome tous (p.) def. art. p. gens — 
who know how to think? Be (Imperative mood. See Lesson XIV.) simple, natural, 
savent penser simple naturel 
without pretence; avoid (Imp. mood of jirst conjugation. See Lesson XII.) flattery 
préention éviter—to avoid art. def., flatierie (f ) 
which renders (2) you (1) contemptible; avoid (at. d.) malignity (2), also (2), 
rend (from rendre) méprisable causticité (f.) aussi 
and you will be loved (past participle) by everyone. 
de tout-le-monde 
Of course the past participle of accueillir (being evidently a verb terminating like 
batir, avertir, &c., in the present infinitive, and therefore belonging to the second con- 
jugation), must be accweilli (m.), accueillie (f.) Both are pronounced ak-kay-yee. 
When talking in a general manner—as, for instance, in the remarks made in some trea- 
tise, where a counsel is given ‘‘to be good,’’ &c., or a statement of the kind is made, and 
where no specific cause exists to determine the gender, the masculine is then used. We 
refer here to such expressions as—“ be prudent,”’ soyez prudent (m.), not prudente (f.) ; 
‘as long as you remain constant,”’ tant que vous restez constant (m.), not constante (f.) 
Naturally it becomes a different case altogether, if you are actually addressing some 
particular person, instead of people in general. If speaking to a woman, then you 
would say, in the expressions just instanced, prudente, constante, &c. So, when a woman 
is speaking of herself, she must take care of the genders of the adjectives and partici- 
ples which she may have to use in connexion with her own individuality. She would 
say, for example, Je suis trés contente (f.) de vous, ‘* 1 am very satisfied with you,’ 
and not ‘‘ content (m.) de vous.’’ The feminine is pronounced coantont ; whereas the 
final ¢ is not sounded in the masculine, and the word resembles eoantaw. In like man- 
ner, for ‘‘I am charmed to find’’ she would say, Je suis charmée (f.) de trouver, and 
not charmé(m.) But where there is no special cause to determine the gender, and 
where a word is used with a vague, general, and indefinite application, you must use the 
masculine gender. As for the phrase ‘‘to know how’’ (to do anything), the French 
omit the ‘‘ how” altogether, and use no word in its place. They say ‘‘ to knowto,”’ &c. 
‘I know how to dance,’’ Je sais danser ; ‘‘ they know how to sing,’’ ils savent chanter, &c. 
We now beg special attention to the following exercise. The question is, how to put 
into French such phrases as these :— 
Tt is aterrible lot, when one has few hopes and many troubles.’’ . 
Now there are several correct ways of turning such a sentence. The French very 
__ often, for the sake of obtaining a more emphatic effect, reverse our construction in order 
to finish and close with the more important point; and the sentence they would thus 
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produce, if translated literally back into English, would read :—‘‘ When one has but 
few hopes’’ (see Lesson XI., just before the exercise of English into French, for one of 
the uses of gue) ‘‘and many troubles,—behold a terrible (2) lot (1).’? And the French 
of this introverted sentence would be :—‘‘lorsqu’on N’A QUE peu d esperances, et qu'on 
@ beaucoup de chagrins, vo1La un sort terribie.”’ 

The ‘* qu'on a”’ in the second member of the sentence is a repetition beginning with 
one of the component parts of the compound word ‘‘lorsgue’’—a repetition which is 
absolutely necessary, because, as! where the verb ‘‘ a” is first used, it is used nega- 
tively, so, were it not repeated affirmatively with its nominative ‘‘on’’in the second 
member of the sentence, that member would also have a negative meaning—a thing con- 
trary, as you perceive, to the scope and intention of the whole passage. 

We may here remark in passing—and it is a very useful point to lay up in one’s 
memory—that que is also thus recapitulatorily used after other words as well as 
after lorsque. Especially is this the case after ‘‘ if,’ For example—‘“‘ if you be unwell 
and the doctor do not come,”’ si vous soyez malade, ef auE le médecin %. vienne pas. This 
is exactly the same, in point of meaning, as though the si had been . second time used 
where the queis now introduced. And it is purposely, in order to av -id the repetition of 
the si, that this idiom is employed. For we all know that very otten the necessity of 
bringing in the same word several times in one short sentence grates upon the ear, and 
produces a harsh and clumsy form of speech. So pretty indeed is the resource thus 
afforded, that some English writers have actually endeavoured to transplant that form 
of expression into English, In Lord Chesterfield’s letters numerous instances will be 
found: we mean such terms as ‘‘if you should go to Vienna, and ¢hat¢ you should meet 
such a person,”’ The effect is not, however, happy in English. Every language is best, 
growing up free, racy, and strong, in its native and peculiar idioms. The vine may bea 
finer plant than the hop; but it is better to have good hops than bad vines; and he 
would be a fool who would substitute the vine for the hop, where the latter now rears its 
pretty, its useful, and its flourishing stem in England. 

To return to the sentence which we wish to translate into French; there are several 
other good ways. As v9i/a means ‘‘ behold,’’ with reference to something foregone, so 
‘*yoici’’ means it with regard to something to come. You might therefore begin by 
* yoict un sort terrible.’’ Having arrived so far, it would indeed not be absolutely in- 
correct to go on literally, ‘‘ when one has,”’ &c., lorsque’on n’a que. But it would be 
very forced. It would be better to proceed at once in this form, ‘‘ of to have,” &c., 
that is ‘‘of having,” the word ‘‘lot’’ (sort) being understood; ‘‘the lot of having,” 
&c. After all, to begin the sentence with voici would not be at allso natural and simple, 
as the first form we considered. 

In the third place, you might very properly turn it thus—avoir peu de, &c., ending 
with voila un sort terrible, ‘‘to have few, &c., behold a terrible lot.” 

Again, with perfect correctness and elegance you might simply say—e’est un sort 
terrible d’ avoir, &c., ‘‘it is a terrible (2.) lot (1.) to have,”’? &c, As for the d’ before 
avoir, itis an idiom which probably originated with the repetition of the substantive 
(sort, for instance) before the verb. And now it is as if the word formerly, perhaps, 
repeated, were still understood. Thus, ‘‘it is a terrible lot, the lot of having,’’ &c. 

Finally, though not so elegant as either the first, the third, or the fourth form (and 
particularly the third) we have given, you might simply and correctly say, ‘‘ ¢’ est un sort 
terrible lorsqu’on,’’&c. This, in revenge, has the merit of being the most literal version 
of the English, 

As acorollary to our remarks on the third version, we may observe that, still 
preserving that form, it would be quite proper to say, ‘‘ n’avoir que peu d’esperances, et 
avoir beaucoup de chagrins—voila, un sort terrible,’? Doubtless this is the very best. 
Still, the introduction thus of the half negative (according to the method explained in 
Lesson XI.) is by no means necessary. Avoir yeu deis here as clear as n’avoir que 
peu de. In either case, the thought is made quite plain, It is the form of the sentence, 
which form we pronounce the best, and this remains the same with, or without the 
ne que, 

Our readers, when they reflect upon it, will not be unthankful to us for this little 
analysis, Indeed, we doubt whether any of the many processes embodied in our lessons 
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will afford means so solid of improvement as thus to take the reader by the hand, and 
accompany him now and then in the very tasks which, in his own mind, he will have 
often practically to perform, And as we are now gradually leay'ng the elemen 
regions behind us, and mounting to higher and finer ground, we will endeavour to 
infuse, little by little, new characteristics into these instructions. ? 

In addition to those we have already given, the following verbs require the de to 
precede any present infinitive following, which each of them may govern :— 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION, 
I despair of succeeding Je désespere de réussir zhuda-sespare drayusseer 
I delay speaking Je diff ere de parler chuddiffare-d parlay 
I tell you to go Je vous dis @aller zhvoo dee dallay 
I write to him to come Je lui écris de venir zhul wee acreed vneer 
I excuse him for laughing Je Vexcuse de rire zhleacuse dreer 
I pretend to think Je feins de penser zhfah(n) dponsay 
I discontinue saying Je discontinue de dire zhudiscoantinued deer 
I try to live Je m efforce de vivre zhmefforce d veevr 
The following i 2quire a in like circumstances :— 
ENGLIi H, FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 
I. agree in believing Je maccorde & croire zhmaccorde ah croo-o7 
I stoop to repair Je mabaisse & reparer zlinabbace ah-rparray 
I expect to hear Je matiends a apprendre zhmattons ah approndr 
{ condemn you to take Je vous condamne a prendre zhvoo coandahn ah prondr 
I finish by making J aboutis a faire zhabbootees ah fare 
I consist in being Je consiste a ttre zhcoanseest ah aytr 
I dispose him to love Je le dispose & aimer zhul dispose ah aymay 
I destine him to walk Je le destine & marcher zhul desteen ah marshay 


There are some verbs—very few—which, in this mode, give indifferently either @ or de 
to the subsequent present infinitive which they govern. We will specify them in due 
place. At present we will resume our conjugations. 

The present tense, Subjunctive Mood, of the second regular conjugation, taking the 
verb guérir, ‘‘to cure, to heal ;” guérissant, ‘curing ;”’ guéri (m.), guérie (f.) 
‘¢ cured’’—is (for cu see Lesson X.) :— . 


ENGLISH, FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION, 
That I may cure que je guérisse “* cw’? zhugayreess 
That thou mayst cure que tu guérisses “cu”? tu gayreess 
That he may cure quil guérisse keel gayreess 
That she may cure qu elle guérisse kel gayreess 
That we may cure » que nous guérissions “cu” noo gayreessee oan 
That you may cure que vous guerissie “* cw’ voo gayreessee-ay 
: quils guérissent keel gayreess 

That they may cute qu elles guérissent kel gayreess 
The imperfect tense of the same mood is :— 

ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION, 
That I might cure que je guérisse “* ou’? zhugayreess 
That thou mightst cure que tu guérisses “ou” tu gayreess 
That he might cure qu il guerit keel gayree : 
That she might cure quelle guerit kel gayree 
That we might cure -que nous guérissions ** ew”? noo gayreessee-oan 
That you might cure que vous .guérissiez “cw” voo gayreesee-ay 
1 : qwils guerissent keel gayreess 
That they might cure qu elles guérissent kel gayreess 


Between these two tenses there is, as the reader perceives, no difference either of sound 
or orthography, except in the third person singular. As, however, the difference of 
meaning is considerable, the context must determine which the tense is, if you are 
reading French: or, if you are writing it, which tense to use. These similarities of 
spelling and of intonation, which are much fewer in French than they are in English, 
roust be acknowledged to be a defect in the language, wherever the words resembling 
one another in the accidents, differ in essential meaning. In the Fourteenth Lesson we 
endeavoured to illustrate, in as lively and vivid a manner as we possibly could, the 
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re  — Eee 
inconveniences, nay, the ludicrous absurdities, to which this inherent imperfection in a 
language might lead those who had not thoroughly mastered the principles of true 
speaking and truewriting. These principles are not a matter of mere pedantry. The 
keenest philosopher would be puzzled to point out from what our practical earthly 
superiority over the brutes is instrumentally derived, if not from the use of speech—in 
which, therefore, he who excels. his fellows has, in so far, over them that species of 
advantage which they have over the lower animals, 

N.B.—Propre, in. the sense of ‘‘ own,’’ precedes the substantive, Beware of confounding 
the conjunction ‘‘ that” with the pronoun “‘that.’’ When gue means ‘that,’ gue is a 
conjunction. . It mever means ‘‘ that’’ in the sense of a demonstrative pronoun, nor of 
any pronoun, except where we English use the word synonymously with ‘‘ which,” and 
then que is, in French, the accusative or objective case of gui. Properly speaking, 
therefore, the pronoun gue should be translated ‘‘ which,’’ or ‘‘ whom;’’ and thus, on 
the other hand, if you want to translate the English demonstrative pronoun ‘‘ that,”’ que 
can by no possibility serve the purpose. Que, in French, may be one of three parts of 
speech—a conjunction, an adverb, or a relative pronoun in the accusative. case. We will 
illustrate these three parts by three examples. ‘I think that (conjunction) he is 
right’’—Je pense qu’il a raison; ‘‘ How (adverb) well he speaks !”’—aqu’il parle bien! 
‘* The speech which (relative pronoun, accusative case) he has made’’—Le discours au’il © 
a fait. Remember, also, that the French repeat the preposition where we-do not: 
‘‘ pierced with darts and arrows’’—wpercé de dards et DE fléches, 


TO OUR “ FRENCH ’”’ CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. B——n.—We continue to receive from different parts of the country requests that 
we should enable many who describe themselves as recently become our readers to 
have these lessons in a distinct form. It is what we intend. They will, when finished, 
be procurable in a revised shape, and collected by themselves. ‘ 

Jos. C.—We will give the rules of guidance for the use of the imperfect tense, the 
perfect definite, &c., in as early a future lesson as possible. my . 

. B——n H——s.—Your English article is.good, we are requested to state, and will 
probably appear in the next Supplementary Number of Tur Worxine Man’s Frisenp. 

In addition to those already acknowledged, prize exercises have been received from ‘* A 
Pupil,” from D. D., from El. G—h, from Jean, from Jos. C., from J, T—l—r, from 
Jn. Mac—e, from Fr. R., from J, D. K—e, from A. A., of Hull, from T. G. R., from 
A. D., of Hull, from J. S—e, from W. N—n, from E. R—e, from ‘A Struggle for 
Light,” from C. P, P—e, from W. D—n, from R, T. B., from H. L—e, from G. W. 
M—e, from R, P—n, from Js. H—y, and from T. R., Sheffield. 

Once for all, we apprise these competitors and all others, that up to the time originally 
fixed—that is, the end of the first week’in July—we shall consider the last exercise sent 
to us by each person as that one which must be subjected to the ordeal of the compara- 
tive examination. Therefore after reading the lessons intervening between the publica- 
tion of the task and the time for its accomplishment, each.competitor may act according 
to his discretion till the appointed period shall have elapsed. 

Weassure one of our correspondents that we are already perfectly aware that it is not 
likely that more than a small proportion of our students will send us attempts at the 
prize exercise. As it is, however, we shall have quite enough to examine—as many, 
indeed, as will engross our whole attention for a considerable time. 

With regard to the {doubts entertained by three or four as to their admissibility 
among the competitors, let them state their case with precision in the Form of 
Declaration which will be despatched to them. That will afford the most convenient and 
proper means for a fair decision. 

GERMANICUS.—You talk of ¢aient, as words occurring in Lesson XII. No such 
words occur. You must by chance have a copy of the magazine in which the ink has 
failed to catch the letter ¢: Your ¢ dient ought to be étaient, third person plural of 
the imperfect tense of ére, in the indicative mood. 

C. P. P——r.—In Lesson XVII. we said that the cardinal numbers ving? and cent 
were the only numerical adjectives which took an sin the plural. You ask us why then 
is there no sin the vingt in quatre vingt quinze millions? We did not say that vingt 
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and eent always took an s in the plural; but that they alone did so ever. The exception 
when they do not take it is when they are followed by another cardinal number. You 
say quatre vingts beufs (80 oxen); but you must say, guatre vineT dix beufs (90 
oxen), &c. &c, 

T. R.—When we have despatched the business of the prizes, we will translate future 
exercises (as well as the separate passages) in the manner which you say is so much 
desired. 

W. E.—You propose that all the competitors should be required to pay 6d, each 
towards the expense of the prizes; and you state your own readiness. We have not 
thought it necessary to lay your suggestion before the proprietor of this Journal; for we 
know that he would not entertain it. We venture to decline it beforehand in his name, 
thanking you for the kind feeling all the same. 

T. R. B.—Elsewhere we acknowledge the receipt of your prize exercise. You ask 
when will the first of the French reading-works which we have promised be published ? 
We have not, while giving our attention to the many points connected with these 
lessons, forgotten or neglected what will undoubtedly prove the surest means of extend- 
ing and perpetuating their utility. A considerable portion of the first of the works in 
question is prepared ; and it will be sent to press as soon as it is completed. 

R N.—In due time, you and others will of course see the exact amount of 
merit in your exercises ; for the proper versions of both French and English (with the 
legitimate variations), will be given in this Journal. 

J. W Ns.—You want a French pronouncing dictionary, like Walker’s English 
one. You forget that Walker indicates the sound of English words by English signs. 
A French pronouncing dictionary would indicate them according to the rules of French 
sounds. What you really desire is a French dictionary indicating French sounds by 
English combinations of letters. We not only know of none such ; but we believe that 
we ourselves have adopted this principie in our lessons to a greater extent than it was 
ever introduced before. Wishing to benefit our readers, we had no option; otherwise 
_we would willingly have avoided so very difficult an attempt. 

A great many other prize exercises have reached us, too late for specific acknowledge- 
ment this week. 


THERE’S NO SUCH WORD AS * FATL.” 


THE sailor ’mid the crashing wreck, 
While fiercely blows the gale, 

Sings as he treads the lonely deck, 
‘“There’s no such word as fail!’ 


The soldier, as he storms the height 
Where death draws back the veil, 
Shouts, as he presses to the fight, 
“ There’s no such word as fail!” 


Should waves or tempests toss your bark, 
As o’er life’s sea you sail, 

Think, when around you all looks dark, 
‘« There’s no such word as fail !”’ 


If e’er misfortunes cloud your life, 
Your losses ne’er bewail, 

What if the way ’s with danger rife ? 
“* 'There’s no such word as fail!” 


Press onward in your course to fame, 
Though cares your path assail, 

Remember, would you win a name, 
s* There’s no such word as fail!’ 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


#. noun-substantive ; a. adjective; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v.a@. verb-active ; v.m. verb-neuter. 


CuBIC/ULAR, @. fitted for a recumbent 
posture. 

Cu’BIT, s. a measure of eighteen inches. 

CucuRBITA’CEOUS, a. resembling a gourd 
or cucumber, 

Cup, s. food reposited in the first stomach 
of an animal in order to rumination, or 
chewing. 

Curr’po, s, (Spanish) a light thin dress 
which shows the true shape of the body. 
CUIRASSIER’, s. a soldier partly in armour. 
CUL/INARY, @. relating to the kitchen. 
CUL/LENDER, COL/ANDER, s. a draining 
vessel. 
_ Cum, s.a kind of small coal; the stem 
_ or straw of grasses. 
CuL’MEN, s. the summit, the point. 
CULMINA’TION, 8, the transit of a planet 
through the meridian. 
Cur/TURB, s. the act of cultivation, im- 
provement, melioration. 
CUL/VERIN, s. a species of cannon. 
Cul’/VERT, s. an arched drain. 
Cu/MULATE, v. a. to heap or pile up; to 
amass. 
Cu’NEIFORM, a. having the form of a 

wedge. a 

CUPELLA’TION, s. the process of assay- 
ing and purifying gold and silver, 
_Curip’/iTy, s, unlawful or inordinate de- 
Bire. 
Cu’PoLa, s. a dome, or arched roof. 
Cur’PING, s, an operationin blood-letting. 
Cu’/PREOUS, a. consisting of copper. 
Cu’RATE, S. a parish priest; one who 
_ officiates in the room of the holder of the 
living. 
CU RATIVE, a. relating to the cure of 
diseases. 
CurA’TorR, s. (Latin) one that has the 
care and superintendence of anything. 
Cur’/FEw, s. from Cowvre feu, or cover the 
fire. In ancient time a bell was rung about 
eight o’clock in the evening, when persons 
were required to cover up with an iron pot, 
or to put out, their fires—intended, as is 
supposed, as a precaution against destruc- 
tive fires, many of the houses at that 
period being built of wood. 
CuRIOLO’/GIC, a. represented by hiero- 
gilyphics. 

~ Cvurto’so, s. (Italian) one who is fond of 

collecting rare and curious articles. 


ta 


CuR/RENCY, s. circulation; general re- 
ception ; metallic coin or paper est ablished 
as, or passing for, the current money of the 
realm. 

CUR’/RENT, @. circulatory, general, popu- 
lar ; opposed to stagnant. 

CuR’RICLE, 8. a chaise or carriage with 
two wheels, drawn by two horses abreast. 


CuR’RIER, S. a dresser of tanned leather. 

Cur’RY, s. a mixture of various eatables 
seasoned with hot and pungent spices. 

CuR/RYCOMB, Ss. an iron comb used for 
dressing the hides of horses, 

Cunr’SITOR, s. a clerk in Chancery, whose 
business it is to make out original writs. 


Curt, Cur’TAL, a. brief, abridged. 


CurTA’TION, s. the distance of a star 
from the ecliptic; a term in astronomy. . 


CuRV’ATURE, Ss. crookedness; bent form. 


CURVE, s. anything bent, or of a winding 
form. 


CuRVET’, s. a bound, a leap, a frolic. 

CURVILIN’EAL, CURVILIN’EAR, a. con- 
sisting of regularly bent or curved lines. 

Cusp, s. the horns of the moon; a point; 
a pointed end. ; 

Cus/TODY, s. imprisonment, security, 
care. 

Cus’ToMs, s. duties or taxes levied, for 
the most part, upon goods or produce 
brought for consumption from foreign 
countries. 

Cus’TOSs, s. a keeper; a custos rotulorum 
is a keeper of the rolls and records of the 
Court of Sessions. 

CuTA’/NEOUS, a. relating to the skin. 


Cu’TICLE, s. a thin skin; the scarf skin; 
the external skin of a plant. 


Cut’LASs, s. a broad curving sword. 
Cut’LER, s. one who makes knives, &e. 


Cur/TER, s. a fast sailing vessel. 

Curt’WATER, s. the forepart of a ship’s 
prow, that cuts the water. 

Cy’ANITE, Ss. a greenish blue mineral. 

CYAN’OGEN, s. the compound base of 
prussic acid. 

Cy’CLE, s. a circle; a periodical space of 
time. 

Cy’/CLOGRAPH, s. an instrument used for 
describing the arc of circles. 

Cy’cLOID, s. a name given to a curve 
which is traced out by any point of a circle 
rolling on a straight line; as any part of a 
wheel when in motion, 
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CYCLOM’ETRY, s. the art of measuring / that is given by the j jury, or assessed by 


circles. 

CycLtopm’pIA, s. a body or circle of 
sciences, or universal knowledge; a dic- 
tionary. 

CYL/INDER; s. a long round body; a 
roller. In engineering, a cylinder is a long 
hollow tube, as a water or gas pipe. 

CYLINDROMET‘IO, a. belonging to-a seale 
used in measuring cylinders. 

Cy’ma, CyMa/TIUM, s. a moulding (com- 
monly called:O G), one-half of which is 
convex, and the other concave. 

CyM’BAL, s. a metallic musical instru- 
ment, the sound of which is produced by 
striking one part against the other. 

CyM/OPHANE, S. a green mineral; 
chrysobery. 

Cxn’tc, s. one of a sect of philosophers 
accustomed to snarl at the vices of those 
around them; the followers of Antisthenes 
and Diogenes. 

Cyn’/OSURE, §, the north polar star, or 
the constellation near the North Pole. 

CypuHo’sIs, s. a curvature of the spine. 

CyP’RIAN, a. belonging to the island of 
Cyprus ; s. a name given to a lewd woman. 

Cyst, s, a bag containing diseased matter. 

CzAR, s. the Russian title of the monarch 
of Russia, 


the 


D 


Da Ca’Po, s. an Italian musical term, 
"signifying that the first part, or strain, is to 
be repeated, and to conclude at the sign of 
‘the pause, or at the word jine. This term 
is abbreviated by the letters D.C, 

Dac'TyL, s. a poetical foot or division of 
a line, consisting of one long syllable and 
two short ones, as gallery. 

Dactyt/oey, or DacryLor/oey, s. the 
art of conversing by spelling words with the 
fingers. 

Da‘po, s. (Italian) the plain part between 
the base and cornice of a column. 

Dart, @, (a Scottish term) idiotic; weak 
in mind. 

DAGUER’RE/OTYPE, Ss. a system of taking 
likenesses, or representations of objects, by 
the sun’s rays; so called from M, Daguerre, 
the inventor. 

Dairy, s.a milk farm; a house where 
milk is manufactured into butter and cheese ; 


a room where milk and butter, &c., are |. 


.kept. 
Da‘ls, 8. a canopy, or covering. 


Dam, s. a mother of brute animals; a 
mole or bank to stop water; a floodgate. 
Dam’aGcsEs, s. in law, the compensation 


pe  - 


; the Court, to the plaintiff or demandant, 
for the wrong the defendant has done him. 

Dam’/Ask, s. linen, silk, or other fabrics 
woven into regular figures U. Oe ‘; ri 
in flowers or other. ures. 
weaving first attained Bet ection at Panian. 
cus, whence the fabric derives its name. 

DAMASKEEN’, Uv. a. to ornament steel with 
gold or silver. 

Damps, s. fluids generated; the tihohes 
damp in mines mostly consists "of carbonic 
acid gas, and jire-damp of hydrogen gas. © 

DAN’DRIFF, s. securf on the head. . 

Da’tTaA, DA’tuM, s. a settled, or bee 
mined, or admitted point, or points, 
which ‘ any calculation is made. 

DatTr, s. the time at which any’ event 
happened, or a letter is written. 

Da’TIvE, s. in grammar, the case that 
signifies the person to whom a ens a is 
given. 

DavoLits, s. a mineral, the siliceous 
borate of lime. 

Dav’PuIn, s. (French) the title. of the 
heir apparent to the Crown of France... 

Dawn, s. the break of day ; figuratively, 
the beginning or opening prospect of ey 
eveat or thing. 

Day’DREAM, &. @ vision to the. waking 
senses. 

Day’sPRING, $, the rise of the day. ., 

Daystar, s. the morning star, Venus... 

DEAD/LIGHT, s. a frame of wood made to 
keep the water from entering a. cabin 
window in a storm. 

DEAD-RECK/ONING, 8, an account of the 
distance a ship has run by the log, &c. 

Deats, s. boards of fir above seven 
inches in width, and.of various lengths, ex- 
ceeding six feet ; they are imported into 
the United Kingdom from Prussia, Sweden, 
' Norway, and Russia in Hurope, and from 
the principal British colonies in . Worth 
America. 

DEAN, s. the second dignitary of a dio. 
cese. 

DEATH-WATCH, 5S. a small insect ok ‘the 
beetle-kind, that makes a ticking at tae 9jse 5 
superstitiously imagined by some to be an 
omen of death. ao rdyis 

DEAU RATH, v. a to gild; a dupedetee 

DEBAC/CHATE, ¥. ». to rage Or roar; after 


the manner of drunkards. : ci 
DEBARK’, ¥. a, to leave a ship; to (go On 
shore. ed 


DEBEN’TURE, $. & Writ, oF written instru- 
ment, by which a debt is claimed; a’ eerti- 
ficate which éntitles.a ai Cha Cite 
goods to a drawback of duties. sratood 

x 
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: BAD CUSTOMS AND THE EXHIBITION. 


Havine been several times to the Exursirion, and hoping to go several times more, 
because of the untiring enchantment of the place, we are exceedingly anxious that 
as many of our friends as possible should have the luxury which we ourselves have 
participated. Since the Crysran Panacs has been open, we have been through 
France, Belgium, and a considerable portion of Prussia, and we could not help 
pitying the lot of those whom distance from the Metropolis, or poverty, excluded 
from this scene of wonders. The world never has had such a display of science, 
art, taste, wealth, and magnificence, and perhaps it may be many a year before 

there will be suchanother. Now, therefore, is the period for enjoyingit. If we 
allow the day to come when the Industrial Palace will close, all will be over. Time 
will not roll back its wheels for us. The train that has started will not stop to 
take usin. We were rocked the other day for four hours near the Calais harbour, 
because the steamer had arrived about a quarter of an hour too iate. No mortal 
power could recall the tide, and we were obliged to wait for the next flow. 

But we seem to hear thousands saying, “ Alas! alas! we cannot bear ¢he ex- 
pense!’ The writer of this article is as poor as most mechanics, and far poorer than 
many, and yet he has contrived to see a little of our country and the world ; and 
the secret of his doing so is, that he abstains from a number of the foolish, ex- 
pensive, and injuriousluxuries of the day. He never, forexample, takes any intowi 
cating liquors. We drinks nothing but cold water. This keeps his head cool, his 
digestive organs right, and enables him generally to have an odd shilling in his 
purse either for charity or an excursion. And further, his wife and his little ones 
ean generally share his pleasures with him, Weheard of a man, the other day, who 
asked a doctor to look down his throat. ‘T’he medical man did so, but declared he 
could see nothing. ‘ Well,” said the spendthrift, ‘‘ that is very strange, for I have 
swallowed seven hundred a year, beside all my houses and lands, and every penny 
of property which my father left me.”’ 

We are afraid that some of our readers will swallow the Exhibition and London 
to boot, The money spent in drink for the last few weeks would take them to the 

’ Metropolis and back, and show them the Exhibition, on every shilling, half-crown, 
or five-shilling day for afortnight, and bring them home in comfort, aud wiser than 
Solomon. It is said of Cleopatra that she dissolyed a pearl worth a kingdom and 
drank it. Some of ourlabourers and operatives aye, as far as they are concerned, 
drinking up the Crystal Palace and all its contents of machinery, gems, jewels, &c. 

To how many may we say, “‘ Only become TEETOTALERS, and you may go to the 

_ Exhibition and take your wives and children with you, and give them a world of 
pleasure, and so enchant them that they will have something to talk about all their 
days. Perhaps, also, there is.a spark of talent in that boy’s soul which the Indus- 
trial Palace may kindle into a flame, so that he may be the Watt, the Arkwright, 
the Stephenson, the Paxton, or Sir Robert Peel, of another day. Depend upon it 
that itis penny wise and pound foolish not to go to the Exhibition. A week spent 

- there is worth more than all the wine, becr, porter, cider, and spirits that have ever 

been manufactured from the days of Noah until now. 

If this number of Taz Worxina Man’s Frienp should catch the eye of any 

4 tradesman who intends to stay at home, or to go alone to the Exhibition, because 
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he is frightened at the expense, we would just whisper to him, “ Give up your 
tankard and your glass, and you can afford to go, and take that industriou$ wife 
and those charming sons and daughters. Just look over the beer, the wine, and 
the spirit b'll for the last six months, and you will find that by abstinence you 
can do almost anything for the happiness of your household. Strong drinks are 
poisons. This fact is known to every schoolboy; and if you go on using them 
you will have a long doctor’s bill to pay, a quantity of filthy physic to take, will 
most certainly die before your time, and will, perhaps, rob your family of 
the thousand useful and happy thoughts and feelings which might be gained at the 
Exhibition.” | ih 
Here it may not be out of place to refer to the regulations made by the Commis- 
sioners for conducting the affairs of the Crystal Palace as to refreshments. First, 
as to prinks :—‘‘ The contractor at each refreshment area must supply fresh filtered 
WATER in glasses, GRATIS, to visitors.”’ ‘‘ No wine, spirits, beer, or INTOXICATING 
DRINKS, can be sold or admitted by the contractor.’ Whatever may have been 
the motive which induced the Commissioners to adopt this regulation, we venture 
to say that the adoption of it has given them an additional claim to the confi- 
dence of the people. Then as to smoking ropacco :—This has been from the first 
strictly prohibited. During the erection, and the arrangement of the various 
articles to be exhibited, a notice, written in seven languages, was placed in conspi- 
cuous situations, the purport of which was, ‘* No smoking will be allowed.” Anda 
caution against smoking is now to be seen upon several parts of the building, with 
an intimation that any person attempting to smoke will be immediately removed 
by the police. 
This latter regulation reminds us that we have other foolish and destructive 
customs among us besides that of drinking poisonous liquors; and amongst these 
is that of taking snuff and tobacco. Some persons take a large quantity of snuff. 
We heard of two paupers the other day—an old man and his wife—who spent 
ninepence a week in snuff. Here is a filthy habit which most assuredly shortens 
life. A large portion of the powder goes into the stomach and intestines, and 
eventually preys upon the vitals. Snuff is made out of tobacco, and the latter 
substance is one of the most fatal poisons. Only think of the real comforts that 
are thus crammed into the nose. Some of our poor men and women are actually 


spending as much on their olfactory nerves as would take them to London and back _ 


several times; so that if the drinkers of intoxicating liquors swallow the Crystal 
Palace, these snuff-takers have the marvellous wisdom of sending it up their 
nostrils. To them a few pinches of a poisonous powder is worth more than the 
Exhibition of all the Arts and Sciences of the world. 

But there is another abomination among us, the expense of which will keep 
some hundreds from the Exhibition. We refer to smoking, which, we are sorry to 
say, is on the increase amongus. We trust that before long our working friends 


will repudiate this loathsome practice. No person can become a smoker without — 


committing several depredations upon himself :— 
1, Upon his taste, ‘Tobacco insults the taste. No child ever loved it; and when 


he begins to smoke, that he may be a man like his father, his mouth, tongue, and 


throat express their indignation at this cruelty ; and hence, at first, the dose is taken 
in small pertions. Wholesome food and drinks are not offensive, and even poison 


may be made agreeable; but here is a filthy narcotic which shortens life, and can- ‘ 
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not be made pleasant to the taste. To say that a man likes it, is only to say that 
he has destroyed the healthful palate which Gop gave him, and produced a vitiated 
one inits stead. 

2. He commits a depredation upon his stomach, This sensitive part of our frame 
expresses its indignation at this violence in no very measured terms. What a deal 
of nausea and sickness is at first felt! Here we have Nature giving her advice 
gratis, and uttering a solemn protest against this cruelty. But toe often her voice 
is unheeded, and the poor victim resists every warning, until at last his faithful 
monitor gives him up to his suicidal practice. As soon aS any man can smoke 
without nausea, he has committed a fatal injury on his digestive organs ; and when 
he has proceeded so far that he longs for the pipe or cigar, he may look on himself 
as a murdered man. 

_ 3. The intestines are grossly injured, Tobacco is taken by many as a medicine. 
They say itis an aperient. But then all artificial aperients are injurious, and, if 
habitually taken, destroy our health and shorten our days. Most of them operate 
mechanically, and produce irritation. Now, only think of a man’s sending a quan- 
tity of this poisonous juice of tobacco every day, or perhaps two or three times a 
day, into these delicate vessels. Every one who will give the matter a moment’s 
thought must perceive that Nature will eventually give way under such violence. 
It is true some smokers live to be old; but then they had iron constitutions, and 
would have lived much longer but for this baneful practice. But, while afew 
escape, the majority have to bear their iniquity. 

4, The nerves and brain are sadly affected. We are told that the pipe or cigar 
is soothing to the mind, but there is no avenue to the soul except through the 
braiz. Here, then, is a poison which insults the taste, offends the stomach, irritates 
the intestines, and flies to the brain. It is a question whether the head is not 
relieved by means of the counter-irritation that is going on in the stomach and 
intestines; and thus one mischief is produced to relieve another. The very mental 
agitation which tobacco is taken to soothe is a nervous disease which the tobacco 
has produced. Those who reject all stimulants will have no nervous excitement, 
and need no narcotics, 

5. Smokers shorten their days. No man can live out his full time who uses 
tobacco. Not long since we heard of a youth who was driven raving mad, and 
died in a few hours, from a small decoction of tobacco. Belgium is just agitated by 
the murder committed by Bocarmé, which is said to have been effected by nicotine, 
which is a frightful poison, obtained from tobacco. Now the smoker takes a por- 
tion of this poisonous juice every time he smokes, and his premature death is 
inevitable. 

6. God’s air is polluted by it. Some say it takes away smells, but then it does so 
by introducing a new one, and the smoke which is diffused is a poison; so that, 
if there was one poisonous effluvia before, the smoker makes it éwo, and thus he 
not only injures himself, but his wife, his family, and his friends. A smokerisa 
destroyer-general, The man who drinks gin or takes opium confines the mischief 
to himself; but he who smokes compels you to participate the poison with him 


whether you will or no. 


7. Smokers are general! y guilty of abreach of manners. We trust that it will soon 


| be a recognised axiom of good behaviour, that no man can smoke in public and be 
| a gentleman, What Baht has anyone to doom me to breathe a quantity of foul air 


or ‘h from hig own threat? How can I tell what lungs 


which 1 he? saad just S¢ut fry wae ae 
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and stomach he has? But granted that his breath was as pure as a seraph’s, he 
has no right to blow in my face. And, besides this, he often fills my eyes with 
dust, and covers my clothes with ashes. Here, then, are several breaches of good 
manners. The French talk of their politeness, but no one can be polite who 
smokes; we haye often been grossly insulted on the Continent by unmannerly 
smokers, and we trust that our countrymen will show them an example of decency 
and good behaviour by never appearing with-a pipe or cigar. 

Lastly. The pocket and the family are often robbed by these filthy practices. 
Numbers have smoked themselves into a gaol, the union, anda premature grave. 
How many might go to the Exhibition if they would resolve to abandon this poi- 
sonous, suicidal, and unmannerly habit. We should think the man a barbarian 
who had) set fire to his substance ; but what is the smoker doing? We know the 
deacon of a Christian Church who used to spend a guinea a week in cigars. A 
working man told us that he spent in tobacco enough to make himseif and his son 
freeholders. It is time that the operatives of the land took this matter into serious 
consideration. We are sure that when they have brought their plain Anglo-Saxon 
common sense to bear on the subject, they will rise as one man against these abomi- 
nations, and resolve to be the slaves of neither strong drink, snuff, nor tobacco ; 
and when once these vile customs are execrated, almost every blessing will be their 


happy lot. 
PEACE. 


The song of Peace—an olden theme— 
That angel-yoices sung of yore, 
When Eden, in the primal beam, 
A face of holiest beauty wore. 
No cloud sat frowning on the sky, 
Rivers ran ever warbling clear ; 
And human heart and human eye 
Heaved not a moan, nor shed a tear 


Again the aériel voices rang 
Around the silence-silvered hill, 
When JEsvs’ natal hymn they sang— 
** Be Peace on earth, to man Goodwill.”’ 
And shepherds watching, through the night, 
Their flocks, on Bethlehem’s plains below, 
Heard mingling with the starry light, 
The blissful tidings, soft and low. 


Go listen to the quiet tune 
Of stealing winds in leafy bowers, 
The murmur of a brook in June 
That whispers peace to lowly flowers. 
The lull’d soul then becomes serene, 
And of the melody a part, 
And, passing from the outward scene, 
Peace dawns a Sabbath on the heart. 


Let Love the bosom then expand, 
For Peace and Love twin-sisters be— 
Man, warmly clasp thy brother’s hand, 
Whate’er his country or degree; 
Then Peace shall breathe her healing balm ; 
O’er every heart, o’er. every clime, Adee 
And thus the angel-warbled psalm ine: 
Will wander on through deathless Time. sf Sone 
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-UnveER ‘this title we purpose laying before 


‘ our readers a series of short papers on 


what is, without question, the most interest- 
ing and important episode in the history of 
Europe, and yet, perhaps, the one about 
which least is popularly known. 
or three works, of varied merit, have been 
‘written in our language upon the subject, 
-and these, from their price, have been inac- 
cessible to the great body ofreaders. Those 
who have sought for more extensive know- 
ledge, have been compelled to have recourse 
to the works of Condé, Mariana, Viardot, 
or some of the other continental writers 
who have treated of this interesting por- 
tion of Spanish history. From these, and 
other available sources, we shall endeavour 
to give our readers such an account of the 
romantic history of the Arab dynasties in 
Spain, as, we trust, will show that it is one 
of peculiar and surpassing interest. Un- 
like the dry annals of most other nations, 
it will be foundrather a romance of history 
from its beginning to its close, than the 
mere dull record of ordinary events. 

A very brief sketch of the history of the 
Spanish peninsula up to the time of the 
Arab invasion, may not be an unfit intro- 
duction to this first paper. The briefest 
outline will be sufficient. 

The earliest inhabitants of whom we have 
any account were Iberians, a nation of 
Asiatic origin. At a date so early that 
history does not attempt to fix it, the 
Iberians were disturbed in their possessions 
by the Celts, a race whose origin is wrapped 
in still more impenetrable darkness than 
that of their predecessors. After a pro- 
tracted struggle for the mastery, they 
amalgamated with the inhabitants, and 
shared the country in common; the united 
pero were thenceforth called Celtiberians. 

f we are to believe the Spanish historians, 
these brave but uncivilised people attained 
a high degree of refinement long ages be- 
fore the rest of Europe had emerged from 

rimitive barbarism. ‘Thisnotion, however, 

as no more substantial foundation than 
national vanity. The next foreign intruders 
were the Phenicians, who, attracted by the 
instinct of gain, directed their course to 
a country whose fertile plains and valuable 
mines promised the highest advantages to 
their commerce. At first they sought ver- 
mission only to build magazines and tem- 
ples for the convenience of their trade and 


the worship of their gods; but these soon 


expanded into villages, and the villages, 
again, grew into fortified tewns. Of these 
might be mentioned Cadiz, Malaga, Cor- 


Only two. 


dova, and some other places of less im- 
portance. The successful example of the 
Phenicians induced the Greeks to pursue 
the same advantages. The earliest of these 
were the Rhodians and Phocians, who first 
visited Spain, and founded settlements, 
about eight or nine centuries before Christ. 
After them came the Carthagenians, from 
the northern coast of Africa. Conquest, 
and not commeree, was the object which 
they sought to accomplish. The progress 
of their arms against a commercial and 
peaceful nation. was irresistible. Under 
Hamilear, the father of the renowned 
Hannibal, the Carthagenians speedily over- 
run the whole of the peninsula. Their pos- 
session, however, was far from being undis- 
tarbed. Tribes who had so long enjoyed 
independence would not easily consent to 
surrender it. The country was overrun 
but not conquered; many of the mountain 
tribes still maintained their freedom amid 
their inaccessible fastnesses. ‘These, and a. 
few of the Greek colonies, whose insignifi- 
cance had ‘saved them, secretly applied to 
Rome for aid against their African invaders. 
Glad of an excuse for interfering in the- 
affairs of so valuable a country, a Roman. 
army was speedily sent to the »eninsula. 
The struggle was long and vigorously main-. 
tained between the two powerful republics, 
but the Romans were at last victorious; 
the Carthagenians were driven out, and 
Spain became a Roman province. After 
remaining in this condition for more than 
five centuries, it fell under the dominion ef 
the Goths, from the northwest of Europe— 
the last revolution which it was destined to 
undergo, till the occurrence of that whose 
history and consequences we propose to 
trace. ‘The Gothic dynasty, with but little 
exception, was a long tissue of civil dis- 
turbances and disputed successions. The 
simple manners and daring bravery which 
had won for their ancestors one of the finest 
nations in Europe, gave place to luxurious 
indclence, and rendered them an easy prey 
to invaders from without. This degeneracy 
reached its height towards the beginning 
of the 8th century, when Witiza occupied 
the throne. His vices and cruelties drew 
upon him the indignation of his subjects, 
and lost him-his crown. His successor was 
Rodrigo—Southey’s hero, and THE LAST 
OF THE GOTHS. 

In accordance with our plan of intro- 
ducing some of the many romantic legends 
connected with the subject of these pupers, 
at the periods to which they belong, we shalt 
here narrate what most Spanish historians 
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chronicle as a veritable adventure of Rod- 
rigo, shortly after his accession to the 
throne. 

Not far from Granada, so gees the legend, 
was situated an ancient tower, surrounded 
by roeks, and inaccessible on all sides but 
one, up which a narrow pathway, cut out of 
the roek, led to the solitary and dilapidated 
building. The tower consisted of a single 
chamber, and in the centre of the floor there 
was a strong iron grating, fastened with 
many locks, and enclosing a large stone 
slab, which bore the following inscription, 
in the Greek language :—‘‘The king who 
raise; this stone, and can discover the 
wonders beneath it, will discover both good 
and evil things.”” Many of the Gothic 
sovereigns had attempted to force the locks 
and lift the stone, but in vain; it resisted 
every effort. Soon after his accession to the 
royal dignity, Roderic, who was naturally 
suspicious and inquisitive, determined to 
repeat the attempts of his predecessors, and 
solve the mystery. In vain did his courtiers 
endeavour to dissuade him from the rash 
and useless attempt. Opposition only served 
to increase his curiosity and confirm him in 
his purpose. Choosing out twelve of the 
boldest of his guards, he went to the tower, 
and ordered the locks to be broken open; 
but the united strength of his attendants 
was unable to fulfilthe command. Enraged 
by their failure, the too curious king, led on 
by his unlucky destiny, pushed them aside 
and seized the first lock himself. It opened 
as if spontaneously; the cthers gave way 
with equal facility, and the grating flew 
back as the last was opened. In like man- 
ner the stone resisted all efforts but his own. 
A narrow flight of stone steps led down into 
the vault beneath, from which a foul poijson- 
ous airrushed up, extinguishing the torches, 
cand nearly smothering the first of the at- 
tendants who attempted to descend. ‘The 
‘torches were relighted, and Roderic de- 
scended, followed by his awe-struck guards 
On arriving at the bottom of the staircase, 
‘they discovered a splendid hall, with a high 
arched roof; in the middle stood a colossal 
‘bronze statue, grasping a huge battleaxe. 
. With this it struck the floor so violently, 
that the echo of the vault seemed like the 
roll of distant thunder. Filled with the 
deepest fear, the king fell before the image, 
-:and promised to retire after he ‘had heard 
and seen what was promised in the inscrip- 
tion on the floor of the tower. Upon this 
the statue ceased striking, and pointed 
with the upraised battleaxe to an open door 
in the opposite side of the hall. Passing 
through this, Roderic andhis guards entered 
another chamber, loftier and more spacious 
than the first. In the centre stood a second 
image of bronze, but less than the other. 


In its hands were two scrolls of parchment, 
with inscriptions likewise in Greek. ‘That 
in the right hand had the following :— 
‘* Unfortunate king, thou hast entered here 
in an evil hour. By strange nations thou 
shalt be dispossessed, and thy subjects shall¢ 
be shamefully degraded.” The scroll inthe 
left hand had—‘“I call upon the Arabs—I 
do my office.” Behind the statue was a 
large round vase, from which proceeded the 
rumbling sound as of an approaching army, 
the hollow noise being varied at intervals, 
as it were, by the shrill sound of distant 
clarions. They found nothing else in the 
chamber. As they returned to the outer 
hall, the image again commenced its blows 
upon the floor, pointing at the same time 
with one hand to the steps which led up into 
the tower. Dejected and awe-impressed, 
the gloomy monarch re-ascended ; the stone 
slab was again placed over the opening, and 
the locks refastened. Guards were placed 
within the tower, but on the following day 
the crumbling building had fallen to the 
ground, and buried them in its ruins. Such 
is the tale. 

Roderic was not free from the vices of his 
predecessor—conjugal fidelity was not one 
of his virtues. To this last-mentioned fail- 
ing is mainly to be attributed his fall. It 
was customary amongst the Gothic nobles 
to send their children to the capital, that 
they might, by occupying some place in the 
royal household, acquire the polished man- 
ners of the court. In conformity to this 
usage, Count Julian, a noble of the highest 
rank, and Governor of Centa, a Spanish 
fortress on the African coast, sent his 
daughter to Toledo. Soon after her arrival 
at court, where she was installed as one of 
the ladies of honour to the young Queen 
Egilona, Florinda (better known amongst 
Spanish writers as La Caya) had the mis- 
fortune to meet the sensual monarch alone 
in the gardens of the Palace. Her large 
dark eyes flashed fire from under their long 
silver eye'ashes into the heart of the amo- 
rous king; and, fascinated by her unrivalled 
loveliness, he inwardly determined on sub- 
duing her. But the maiden’s virtue was 
equal to her beauty, and she indignantly 
rejected his dishonourable overtures, Fail- 
ing in these, he at last triumphed over her 
weakness by unmanly violence, and accom- 
plished by force what he had been unable 
to effect by persuasion. With this indignity 
the lady contrived to acquaint her father, 
by a secret letter. All on fire at the out- 
rage inflicted on his child, the count vowed 
to vindicate the honour of his insulted 
house, and to take terrible revenge upon the ~ 
spoiler. Hastening to court, he concealed 
his knowledge of his daughter’s dishonour. — 
and begged the king to allow her to accom. _ 
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pany him back to Africa, as her mother was 
dying, and wished to bid her child farewell. 
is request, so speciously urged, was 
readily granted. On his return, he de- 
layed not to commence the execution of 
his vengeance, but speedily entered into 
negotiation with Musa Ben Nasir, gene- 
ral of the Arab army in Africa. This 
warlike race, issuing from the deserts of 
Arabia, had, in the short space of eighty 
ears from the death of Mahomet, overrun 
ersia, Syria, and Egypt, and in the course 
of their conquest had reached the north- 
western coast of Africa, where the Gothic 
sovereign had some pvssessions. To the 
Arab general Julian proposed to deliver up 
Centa and the other military settlements on 
the coast which he governed, and, in addi- 
tion, offered his aid in the invasion of the 
Spanish peninsula. Fired with ambition 
at the prospect of so splendid a conquest, 
Musa delayed only for the permission of his 
master the Caliph to undertake the enter- 
prise. This was speedily obtained, and 
the Mahometan general prepared to carry 
his plan of invasion into execution. Though 
assured by his spies that the chances of 
success were great, the cautious leader re- 
solved to hazard but little in the first at- 
tempt. A small body of troops, consisting 
only of one hundred horse and four hundred 
foot soldiers, crossed the Straits of Gib- 
ralter under the command of the apostate 
Julian, and made their descent upon Anda- 
lusia. They found the country as the count 
had described it, unprepared and unfit to 
resist any attack from abroad, and returned 
laden with rich plunder. Satisfied by the 
result of this excursion of Julian’s fidelity, 
and the feasibleness of the scheme, the Arab 
general despatched a much larger body of 
troops, under his lieutenant, Zarik Ben 
Zeyad. He landed near the town of Alge- 
Siras, early in the year 712. Theodomir, a 
Gothic noble, and one of the most faithful 
adherents of Roderic, was at that time Go- 
vernor of Andalusia. Finding himself un- 
able to resist the tideof invasion, he promptly 
Sent for assistance from the king. When 
the news reached him, Roderic was in the 
northern provinces, quelling an insurrec- 
tion to which some local oppression had 
gixenrise. Startled at so unexpected and 
great a danger, he immidiately despatched 
a strong body of cavalry to reinforce his 
general in the south, and hastened back to 
Toledo to collect a still larger force, and 
ather round him the nobles of the king- 
om. Theodomir advanced to meet the 
invaders with a ferce much superior in 
numbers to their own. In the first en- 
counter the Christians were victorious ; but 
having burned the ships in which they had 
crossed over from Africa, Zarik reauimated 
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the wavering courage of his troops, and 
overrun the whole of Andalusia. In the 
meantime, Roderic had collected an army 
of nearly one hundred thousand men, and 
now advanced against the foe, rashly deter- 
mining to stake the fortune of his kingdom 
on the issue of a single battle. Zarik had 
received reinforcements, and approached to 
offer battle with about 20,000 men. Roderic 
had encamped in the plain of Xeres, on the 
western bank of the Guadalete, within a 
league of the white tents of the Moslem 
invaders, and on the evening before the 
battle was borne about through the ranks 
of his troops on an ivory car, drawn by two 
snow-white mules, and overhung by an 
embroidered canopy, which gli:tered with 
pearis, rubies, andemeralds. He harangued 
his soldiers, telling them of the small num- 
bers of the foe, and their own certainty of 
a speedy and complete victory. Next 
morning the sun rose gloriously upon the 
embattled hosts. The turbaned warriors of 
Mahomet were already marshalled for the 
fight, and their red banners flourished 
gaily in the morning breeze. The Gothic 
cavalry advanced with the shrill music of 
the clarion and cymbal, and the fight was 
begun. From dawn till sunset did Christian 
and Moslem struggle for the mastery, till 
night at last put a temporary end to the con- 
test. The following day it was renewed 
with equal ardour, and cuntinued, as before, 
till darkness again separated the combat- 
ants. The third day was destined to be 
decisive. At first, victory seemed falling to 
the Goths; the exhausted Moslems were 
beginning to give way before the over- 
whelming numbers of the foe, when Zarik 
rallied their drooping courage, and, bidding 
them follow his example, plunged among 
the Gothic squadrons, and retrieved the 
fortune of the day. At this critical junc- 
ture the brother and two sons of the late 
king, Uritiza, suddenly drew off their troops 
from the Christian line, and charged their 
astonished countrymen, spread dismay 
through their ranks, and produced irre- 
trievable disorder, a general flight, and tre- 
mendvus carnage. Roderic escaped from 
the fatal field only to find his death in the 
waters of the Guadalete. Thus ended the 
monarchy of the Goths in Spain. ; 
So great was the panjc produced by this 
decisive victory, that the Arabs traversed 
Spain and subdued it from Gibraltar to the 
Pyrenees, with a rapidity almest unex- 
ampled in the history of war. A few of 
the discomfited nobles endeavoured to 
collect their scattered strength, and acknow- 
ledged Theodomir as the successor of 
Roderic; but the attempt was vain; the 
victorious foe carried everything before. 
them. The three chief cities of the king- 
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dom, however, Cordova, Malaga, and To- 
ledo, made a temporary resistance. Against 
the first two, Zarik despatched two of his 
lieutenants, giving each of them a third of 
the army for that purpose; with the re- 
mainder he invested the capital, and sub- 
dued it after a short. siege. So rapid was 
the victorious career of Zarik, that Musa 
was filled with jealousy and envy, and 
under the pretext that the army needed 
rest and reinforcements, ordered him to 
remain for a time inactive. These com- 
mands, however, Zarik, by the advice of his 
officers, disregarded, and pursued the course 
of his triumplis, speciously excusing his 
disobedience by pleas which Musa had no 
choice but to accept. But the latter gene- 
ral resolved to keep away no longer from 
the scene of such profitable warfare. Leay- 
ing the government of Africa in the hands 
of his eldest son, Abdallah, he crossed the 
Straits with an army of 18,000 men, 
secretly resolving to take vengeance’on the 
man who, by disobedience to his orders, 
had reaped so rich a harvest of glory to 
his prejudice. Before taking possession of 
the conquests made by his lieutenant, he 
determined to rival them at least. by his 
own, and. thereby have something to justify 
the boast, that it was he who had added a 
new kingdom to the vast empire of the 
Caliphs. With this view, he hastened to 


that part of the kingdom which had Jain 
out of the route of Zarik, and reduced a 
few towns which had not sent in their sub- 
mission to the conqueror. The city of 
Merida was the only conquest of import- 
ance which was left him to make. After 
the resistance of some weeks it was re- 
duced, and no other city of importance 
remained to be subdued. 

Having effected the reduction of Merida, 
Musa hastened to Toledo, resolved to 
assert his supreme authority and punish 
Zarik for disobeying his commands. But 
no sooner did the lieutenant hear of his 
approach, than he went boldly forth to 
receive him, attended by the principal 
officers of his army. The two conquerors met 
at a place in the district of Talavera. Musa 
received his victorious officer with haughti- 
ness, and sternly demanded an explanation 
of his conduct. After some altereation, in 
which Zarik attempted to justify his dis- 
obedience, the presents, on which he relied 
more for his defence than on the profession 
of his zeal, were brought forward, and the 
two leaders entered Toledo apparently re- 
conciled. 

In our next paper, we shall trace the 
further establishment of the Arabian mo- 
narchy and faith in Spain, noticing such 
points of romantic interest as can be fairly 
introduced into an historical narrative. 


GAS FROM WOOD. 


Aw eminent chemist of Munich has re- 
cently discovered a method of obtaining 
gas from the fibres of plants, especially of 
wood, which may be made use of for 
practical purposes with great economy and 
advantage. ‘The railroad depot at Munich 
has been for some time successfully lighted 
with this gas. So much confidence was 
felt. by the discoverer in its practicability, 
that, in connection with four other scien- 
tific men, he undertook to prepare the ap- 
aratus at the depot at his own expense. 
he first attempt met with many obstacles, 
but the final result confirmed the hopes of 
the projectors. Itis stated by competent 
judges, who have inspected the operation, 
that uo doubt. remains in their minds of 
its speedy introduction to general use. 
The apparatus at Munich is provided 
with only a single retort, but of such di- 
mensions as adapt it to the largest gas 
establishment, and enable it to deliver a 
much Jarger. quantity than is needed at 
the depot. It contains a hundredweight 
of split wood, and renders in an hour at 
least 350 cubic feet of gas in the gaso- 


meter. In an hour and a half, or two 
hours, one lot of wood is used up, pro- 
ducing from 650 to 700 cubic feet, accord- 
ing to the quality of the wood. The retort. 
is heated with turf, at an expense.of about. 
ten kreutzers an hour, but if two or three 
retorts were used with the same furnace,. 
the expense of fuel for each would be ma- 
terially diminished. The charcoal made: 
in the retort is about twenty per cent. of — 


the weight of the wood; this is raked ont 


while yet hot, and placed in closely covered 
tin boxes to cool. in the opem air. 

coal, which.is at present from fir wood, is. 
thoroughly burned, and. being more com- 


pact than pit coal, isin demand among the: 


dealers, The gas is conducted from: the 
retort through the tar vessel, the con- 
denser and the refiner into the gasometer. 
The establishment obtains from 5 to 7 per 
cent. of tar of the best quality. The 
amount of light rendered. by this. gas, ae+ 
cording to an official measurement by the — 
directors of the railroad, equals fifteen 
and a-half wax candles from one berner, — 
consuming four and a-half feet'inanhour: 
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This is greater than the power of the |a sanitary point of view as the coal gas, 


Augsburg coal, gas which equals from 11 
to 13 wax candles (five to the pound). 

In Munich, those who have compared 
this gas with common coal gas, give it a 
decided preference for that vicinity. The 
most prominent advantage is the facility 
with which it is produced. While a re- 
tort gives at most 180 cubic feet of coal 
gas in an hour, it will give.360 feet of wood 
gas. QOuly half the number of retorts, 
accordingly, would be required for light- 
ing a city. ‘The quantity of gas, more- 
over, delivered by wood in comparison 
with the cost, is of importance. A hun- 
dred weight of coal, as it is prepared at 
Augsburg'and Munich, gives only 500 feet 
of gasinthe most favourable cases, and 
costs one florin and six kreutzers, while 
the same-amount of fir wood gives 700 
feet of gas, at the cost of less than 20 
kreutzers, when wood is 7 florins a cord. 
The advantage isno less on the side of the 
wood gas in respect to the secondary pro- 
ducts, coke and tar. 

The wood gas is not so objectionable in 


either in its preparation,orits use. It has 
no unpleasant smell; even in its crude 
state it contains no ammoniac, nor sulphu- 
rated hydrogen, nor carburetted sulphur ; . 
nor in burning does it produce a trace of 
sulphuric acid. 

When the discoverer announced his 
project of obtaining gas from wood, every 
engineer and chemist declared it impos- 
sible, since .all previous attempts had pro- 
duced only gas of a very inferior quality. 
They accordingly came to the conclusion 
that the fibres of wood are incapable of 
generating gas. But this idea is effectually 
set aside by the Munich experiment. 

In an economical point of view this dis- 
covery is considered of great importance 
in Germany. Ithas already attracted the 
attention of practical men, and the manner 
in which we find it spoken of by intelli- 
gent judges, shows that it may be wel- 
comed as one of the beneficent contribu- 
tions of science‘in the nineteenth century 
to the uses of life. 


THE LAST DAYS 


OF COPERNICUS. 


A TRUE HISTORY 


—— 


Tr was a still, clear night in the month of 
May, 1543 ; the stars shown brightly in the 
heavens, and all the world slept in the 
little town of Wernica, a canonry of Prus- 
sian Poland—all save .one man, who 
watched alone in a solitary chamber, at the 
summit of a lofty tower. The only furni- 
ture of this apartment consisted of a table, 
2 few books, and aniron lamp. Its occu- 
pant was an old man of about seventy, 
bowed down by years and toil, and ‘his 


brow furrowed by anxious thoughts ; but 


his eye kindled with the fire of genius, and 
his noble countenance was expressive of 
gentle kindness, and of acalm, contempla- 
tive disposition. His white hair, parted 
on his forehead, fell in waving locks over 
his shoulders. He wore the ecclesiastical 
costume of the age and country in which 
he lived: the long, straight robe with 
a fur collar and double sleeves; which 
were also lined with fur as far as the 
elbow. 

This old man was the great astronomer 
Nicholas Copernicus, doctor of philosophy, 
divinity, and medicine; titular canon of 
Wernica; and honorary professor of 
Bologna, Rome, &c, Copernicus had just 
completed his work ‘‘ On the Revolutions 
of the Heavenly Bodies.’ In the midst 
of poverty, ridicule, and persecution, with- 


out any other support than that of his' own 
modest genius, or any instrument save a 
triangle of wood, he had unveiled heaven 
to earth, and was now approaching the 
term of his career, just as he had esta- 
blished on a firm basis those discoveries 
which were destined to change the whole 
face of astronomical sciences. 

On that very day the canon of Wernica 
had received the last proof-sheets of ‘his 
book, which his disciple, Rheticus, was 
getting printed at Nuremberg; and, be- 
fore sending back these final proofs, he 
wished to verify for the last time the re- 
sults of his discoveries. Heaven seemed 
to have sent hima night expressly fitted 
for the purpose, and he passed the whole 
of it in his observatory. When the astro- 
nomer saw the stars beginning to’palein 
the eastern sky, he took the ‘triangular 
instrument which he had constructed with 
his own hands out of three different pieces* 


* Tycho Brahe has preserved to us a drawing of 
this instrument, which was the means‘of ac~ 
complishing such wonderful discoveries, and which 
was sent to him after the death of Copernicus, by 
John Hanovrius, Bishop of Wernica. It is diffi- 
cult for us to conceive how a triangle so rudein its 
formation, and so irregular in its movements, can 
have supplied, in the hands of this great man, the 
place of those infallible telescopes which have since 
served to confirm his discoveries. 
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of wood, and directed it successively to- 
wards the four cardinal points of the horizon 
No shadow of a doubt remained, and, over- 
powered by the conviction that he had in- 
dced destroyed an error of five thousand 
years’ duration, and was about to reveal 
to the world an imperishable truth, Coper- 
nicus knelt in the presence of that glorious 
volume whose starry characters he had first 
learned to decipher, and folding his attenu- 
ated hands across his bosom, thanked his 
Creator for having opened his eyes to under- 
stand and read aright these His glorious 
works. He then returned to the table, and 
seizing a pen he wrote on the title of his 
book, ‘‘ Behold the work of the greatest 
andthe most perfect artisan: the work of 
God himself.’? And now, the first excite- 
ment having passed away, he proceeded 
with a collected mind to write the dedica~- 
tion of his book :— 

‘‘ To the Most Holy Father, Pope Paul 
III. :—I dedicate my work to your holiness 
in order that all the world, whether learned 
or ignorant, may see that I do not seek to 
shun examination and the judgment of 
my superiors. Your authority, and your 
love for science in general, and for mathe- 
matics in particular, will serve to shield 
me against wicked and malicious slan- 
ders, notwithstanding the proverb which 
says, that there is no remedy against 
the wounds inflicted by the tongue of 
calumny, &c. 

“ NIcHOLAS CopErnicus, of Thorn.” 

Soon the first dawn of day caused the 
lamp of the astronomer to burn more 
dimly; he leaned his forehead upon the 
table, and, overcome with fatigue, sank 
into a peaceful slumber. After sixty years 
of labour he, in truth, needed repose. But 
his present repose, at all events, was not 
destined to be of long duration: it was 
abridged by the entrance of an aged ser- 
vant, who with slow and heavy step as- 
cended the tower stairs. 

‘* Master,” said he to the canon, as he 
gently touched him upon the shoulder, 
‘the messenger who arrived yesterday 
from Rheticus is ready to set out on his 
return, and is waiting for your proof-sheets 
and letters.” 

The astronomer rose, made up the packet, 
which he duly sealed, and then sank back 
upon his chair, as if wearied by the effort. 

‘‘But that is not all,’ continued the 
servant; ‘‘ there are ten poor, sick people 
in the house waiting for you; and besides, 
you are wanted at Frauenberg to look 
after the water machine, which has stopped 
working ; and also tosee the three work- 
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men who broke their legs in trying to set” 


it going again.” 
‘* Poor creatures,’’ exclaimed Copernicus, 
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“Let my horse be saddled dirertly.” 
And with a resolute effort shaking off the 
sleep which weighed down his eyelids, the 
good man hastily descended the stairs cf the 
tower. : aie 

The house of Copernicus was in outward 
appearance one of the most unpretending 
in Wernica: it was composed of a labora- 
tory, in which he prepared medicine for 
the poor; a little studio, in which this man 
of genius, skilled in art as well as_ science, 
painted his own likeness or those of his 
friends, or traced his recollections of Rome 
or Bologna; and lastly, ofa small parlour 
on the ground floor, which was open for all 
who came to him for remedies, for money, 
or for food. Over the door an oval aper- 
ture had been cut, through which a ray of 
the mid-day sun daily penetrated, and 
resting upon a certain point in the adjoining 
room, marked the hour of noon. This 
was the astronomical gnomon of Copernicus; 
and the only ornament the room contained 
were some verses written by his own hand, 
and pasted up over the chimney-piece. 

It was in this parlour that the good canon 
found room to tend invalids who had come 
to elaim his assistance; dressed the wounds 
of some, administered remedies to others, 
and on all bestowed a’ms and words of 
kindness and consolation. Having com- 
pleted his labours, he hastily swallowed a 
draught of milk, and was about to set out 
to Frauenberg, when a horseman, galloping 
up to the door, handed him a letter. He 
trembled as he recognised the handwriting 
of his friend Gysius, Bishop of Culm. ‘* May 
God have pity onus,” wrote this latter, 
‘‘ and avert the blow which now threatens 
thee! Thy enemies and thy rivals com- 
bined—those who accuse thee of folly, and 
those who treat thee as a heretic—have been 
so successful in exciting against thee the 
minds of the people of Nuremberg, that 
men curse thy name in the streets, the 
priests excommunicate thee from their 
pulpits, and the university, hearing that 
thy book was to appear, has declared its 
intention to break the printing-press of the 
publisher, and to destroy the work to which 
thy life has been devoted. Come and lay 
the storm ; but come quickly, or thou wilt . 
be too late.” 

Before Copernicus had finished the perusal 
of this letter, he fell back voiceless and 
powerless into the arms of his faithful 
servant, and it was some moments before 
he rallied. When he again looked up, the 
horseman who had been charged to escort 
him back, asked him how soon he would 
wish to set out. 

*‘T must set out directly,’ replied the 
old man ina resigned tone; but not for 
Nuremberg or for Culm; the 


suffering 
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workmen at Frauenberg are expecting me; 


they may perhaps die if Ido not go to their 


assistance. My enemies may perhaps 
destroy my work—they cannot stop the 
Stars in their courses.” 

An hour later, Copernicus was at Frauen- 
berg... The machine which he had be- 
stowed upon the town, which was built on 
the summit of a hill, conveyed thither the 
waters of the river Bouda, situated at the 
distance of half a league in the valley 
below. The inhabitants, instead of suffer- 
ing like their fathers, from continued 
drought, had now only to turn a valve, and 
the plenteous stream flowed into their 
houses in rich abundance. 

This machine had got out of order the 
preceding day,and the accident had happened 
yery inopportunely, because this was the 
festival of the patron saint of Frauenberg. 
But at the first glanee the canon saw where 
the evillay, and iu afew hours the water 
flowed freely into the town. His first care, 
we need not say, had been directed to the 
unhappy men who had received injuries 
whilst working in the sluices: he set their 
fractured limbs, and bound them up with 
his own hands; then commending them to 
the care of an attendant, he promised to 
return and yisit them on the morrow. 
But a blow was about to descend upon him- 
eit which was destined to crush him to the 

ust. 

As he crossed the square, whilst passing 
through the town on his return home, he 
perceived among a crowd a company of 
strolling players acting upon a temporary 
stage. The theatre represented an astro- 
nomical observatory, filled with all kinds of 
ridiculous instruments—in the midst stood 
an old man, whose dress and bearing were 
in exact imitation of those of Coper- 
nicus. The resemblance was so striking, 
that he directly recognised himsclf, and 
paused, stupified with astonishment. Be- 
hjnd the merry-andrew, whose business it 
was to hold up the great man to public 
derision, there stood a personage whose 
horns and cloven foot designated Satan, 
and who caused the pseudo Copernicus to 
act and speak, as though he had been an 
automaton, by means of two strings fastened 
to his ears—which were no other than asses’ 
ears of considerable dimensions. The 
parody was composed of several scenes. 
In the first, the astronomer gave himself to 
Satan, burnt a copy of the Bible, and 
trampled a crucifix under foot: in the se- 
cond, he explained, by juggling with applcs 
in guise of planets, whilst his face was 
transformed into a likeness of the sun by 
means of torches cf rosin; in the third, he 
became a charlatan, a vender of pomatum 
and quack medicine—he spoke dog Latin to 
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the passers by ; sold them water, which he 
| had drawn from his own well, at an exor- 
bitant price; and became intoxicated him- 
self withexcellent wine, in such copious 
draughts of which he indulged, that he 


| finally disappeared under the table; in the 


fourth and closing act he was again dragged 
forth to view, as one accursed by God and 
man: and the devil, dragging him down to 
the infernal regions amidst a cloud of sul- 
phurous smoke, declaring his intention to 
punish him for having caused the earth to 
turn on its axis, by condemning him to re- 
main with his head downwards throughout 
eternity. 

# # « x 

When Copernicus thus beheld the trea- 
sured discoveries of his whole life held up 
to the derision of an ignorant multitude, 
his enlightened faith branded as impiety, 
and his self-denying benevolence ridiculed 
as the quackery of a charlatan, his noble 
spirit was at first utterly overwhelmed, and 
the most fearful doubts of himself, of man- 
kind, and even of Providence itself, rushed 
upon his mind. At first he hoped that the 
Frauenbergians, the children of his adoption, 
to whose comfort and happiness he had de- 
voted himself for fifty years, would cut 
short the disgraceful scene. But alas! he 
saw his defamers welcomed with applause 
by those on whom he had conferred so 
many benefits. The trial was too much for 
his failing strength; and worn out by the 
emotion and fatigue of the preceding night, 
and by the labours of the morning, he 
sunk exhausted to the ground. Then, for 
the first time, did the ungrateful multitude 
recognise their benefactor; the name of 
Copernicus flew from lip to lip—they heard 
that he had come that very morning to the 
town to relieve their distress—in a moment 
the current of popular feeling was turned, 
the crowd dispersed the actors, and crowded 
anxiously around the astronomer. He had 
only strength left to call for a litter, and 
was conveyed back to Wernica in a dying 
state. He lingered, however, still for five 
days—days of tiial and anxiety—during 
which the lamp of genius and faith still shed 
its halo around the dying man, 

On the day succeeding his visit to 
Fraueuberg, a letter from Rheticus con- 
firmed the sinister predictions of the 
Bishop of Culm: thrice had the stu- 
dents of the University made an attempt 
to invade the printing-office whence the 
truth was about to issue forth. “Hvyen 
this very morning,” wrote his friend, ‘‘a 
set of madmen tried to set fire to it. I 
have assembled all of our friends within the 
building, and we never quit our posts, 
either day or night, guarding the entrance, 
and keeping watch over the workmen— 
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the printers perform their work with one 
hand, whilst they hold a pistol in the other, 
If we can stand our guard for two days the 
book is saved; for let only ten copies be 
struck off, and nothing will any longer 
be able to destroy it. But if either to-day 
or to-morrow our enemies should succeed in 
gaining the upper hand’’-—Rheticus left the 
sentence unfinished, but Copernicus sup- 
plied the want—he knew how much de- 
pended upon this moment. On the third 
day another messenger made his ap- 
pearance, and he, too, was the bearer of 
evil tidings: ‘* A compositor, gained over 
by our enemies, has delivered into their 
hands the manuscript of the book and it 
has been burned in the public square. Hap- 
pily the impression was complete, and we 
are now putting it into press. Buta popular 
tumult might yet ruin all.” 

Such was the state of suspense in which 
the great Copernicus passed the closing 
days of his existence! Life was ebbing 
fast, and the torpor of death, had already 
begun to steal over his faculties, when a 
horseman galloped up to the door in breath- 


less haste, and springing from his horse, 


hastened into the house of the dying astro- 
nomer. A volume, whose leaves were still 
damp, was treasured in his bosom; it was 
the chef d’ceuvre of Copernicus; this mes- 
senger was the portent of victory. 

' The spark of life, so nearly exhausted 
seemed to be rekindled fora momentin the 
breast of the dying man; he raised himself 
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in his dying bed, grasped the book with his 
feeble hand, glancing at its contents with 
his dim expiring eye. A smile lighted up 
his features, the book fell from his grasp, and 
clasping his hands together, he exclaimed: 
“Lord, let thy servant depart in peace!” 
Hardly had he uttered these words before 
his spirit fled from earth to return to the 
Gop who gave it. It was the morning of 


the 28d May—heaven was lighted with - 


stars-—the earth was fragrant with flowers 
—all nature seemed to sympathise with the 


great revealer of her laws—and soon the | 


sun, rising above the horizon, shed its 
earliest and purest ray upon the still, cold 
brow of the departed, and seemed in his 
turn to say: ‘‘ The king of creation gives the 
kiss of peace, for thou hast been the first to 
replace him on his throne.’’ deg" 

Persecution followed Copernicus even in 
the grave. The court of Rome replied to 
his dedication by condemning his book; but 
the book was the instrament of his own 
revenge by enlightening the court of Rome 
herself, which at last recognised, although 


‘too late,the faith and the genius of the astro- 


nomer of Wernica. Prussia,with the ingrati- 
tude of aconqueror, has converted the obser- 
vatory of Copernicus into’a prison, andisnow 
allowing his dwelling-house to crumble into 
ruins. But Poland, his native land, has 
collected some of her last oboles, to raise 4 
monument to his memory at Cracow, and 
to erecta statue of him in Warsaw. 
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Ir is a fact which must be apparent to] them alike from the temperature of the 


every one, that clothing, in itself, has no 
property of bestowing heat, but is chiefly 
useful in preventing the dispersion of the 
temperature of the body, and, in some in- 
stances, in defending it from that of the 
atmosphere. This power of preserving 
heat is due to the same principle, whatever 
form the raiment may assume, whether 
the natural covéring of birds and animals, 
or whether the most beautiful and elegant 
tissues of human manufacture. In every 
case it is the power which the coverings 
possess of detaining in their meshes at- 
- mospheric air that is the cause of their 
warmth. 

We have. an exemplification of this 
principle in the lightness of all articles 
of warm clothing, as compared with 
water; the buoyancy 
fleece of wool, or tl 
feather. 
bird, it is the accumulation of warm air 


1e lightness of a 


within their downy covering, that defends upper part to prevent the dispersion of the’ 


for example, of a! 


In the eider-duck or the sea- | 


| 
| 


water, and from its contact. The furs 
from the piercing regions of the north, 
which we prize so highly as articles of 
dress, are, to the animals they invest, so 
many distinct atmospheres of warm air, 
and the same principle is carried out in 
the clothing of man. Our garments re- 
tain a stratum of air kept constantly warm 
by its contact with the body, and as the 
external temperature diminishes, we in- 
crease the number of layers by which the 
person is enveloped. Every one is prac- 
tically aware that a loose dress is much 
warmer than one that fits close,—that a 
loose glove is warmer than a tight one, and 
that a loose boot or shoe, in the same 
manner, bestows greater warmth than one 
of smaller dimensions. ‘The explanation 
is obvious; the loose dress encloses a thin 


stratum of air, whichthe tight dress is a3 


capable of doing, and all that is Wesaess 
is that the dress should be closed at the 
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warm air and the ventilating current 
which would be established from below. 
The male summer dress in this climate 
consists of three layers, which necessarily 
include two strata of atmospheric air ; 
that of females contains more; and, in the 
Winter season, we increase the number to 
four, five, or six. As the purpose of addi- 
tional layers of dress is to maintain a se- 
ries of strata of warm air within our 
clothes, we should, in going from a warm 
room into a cold, put on our defensive 
coverings some little time previously, in 
order that the strata of air which we carry 
with us may be sufficiently warmed by the 
heat of the room, and may not be in need 
of borrowing from our bodies. Otherwise 
‘we must walk briskly in order to supply 
heat, not only to keep up the warmth of 
the strata of atmosphere nearest our- 
selves, but also to furnish those which we 
have artificially made by our additional 
coverings. When we have been for some 
time in the air, if we could examine the 
‘temperature or climate between 
several layers of our dress, we should find 
the thermometer gradually falling as it 
was conveyed from the inner to the outer 
spaces, 

These observations on dress have refer- 
ence to the number of layers of which the 
covering is composed, but they are equally 
applicable to the texture of the garment 
itself. The materials employed by man in 
the manufacture of his attire, are all of 
them bad conductors of heat—that is to 
say, they have little tendency to conduct, 
er remove the heat from the body; but, 
on the contrary, are disposed to retain 
what they receive ; hence they are speedily 
warmed, and once warm, preserve their 
temperature for a lengthened period, and 
convey the sensation of warmth to the 
hand. They are also bad conductors of 
electricity, and on this account, become 
sources of safety in a thunderstorm. 

- They are all derived from the organic 
world, some from the vegetable, and some 
from the animal kingdom; for instance, 
hemp and flax are the fibres of particular 
plants, while cotton is the covering of the 
seed of a plant. Silk, wool, hair, feathers, 
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and leather, are animal productions; of 
these materials, the first five are chiefly 
employed as articles of clothing, and in 
order to be fitted for their purpose, are 
spun into threads, and then woven into a 
tissue of various degrees of fineness and 
closeness, It is evident that this tissue 
will have the effect of retaining a quantity 
of air proportioned to the size of its 
meshes; hence, besides the strata of at- 
mosphere imprisoned between the different 
articles of clothing, each article is, in it- 
self, the depository of an atmosphere of 
its own, 

Thick textures are warmer than thin 
ones made of the same material, because 
the body of air retained in their meshes 
is greater, as we see illustrated in blankets 
and woollen garments. 

To the inhabitants of cold climates, 
feathers are a source of peculiar comfort, 
but from their bulk, are not easily con- 
vertible into body garments. 

Linen is a bad conductor and bad radi- 
ator. On this account it is that, despite 


its excellence in other particulars, it feels 


cold when it touches the skin. From the 
porosity of its fibre, it is very attractive of 
moisture, and when the body perspires, it 
absorbs the perspiration actively, and dis- 
places the air, which in a dry state is held 
within its meshes: so that in place of an 
atmosphere of dry air, it becomes the 
means of maintaining a layer of moisture. 
Now, water is one of the best conductors 
of heat, and removes it so rapidly from 
the body, as to cause a general chill. But 
thisis not all; the moisture in the tissue of 
the linen has so great a capacity and at- 
traction for heat, that it continues to rob 
the body of more and more of that ele- 
ment, until the whole of the fluid is eva- 
porated. These circumstances have caused 
the entire abandonment of linen as a 
covering next the skin, in hot climates, 
where the apparel must be necessarily 
thin. But in temperate and cold climates 
we get-over the inconvenience by wearing 
over the lien a-woollen or leather cover- 
ing in the winter, and a cotton or thin 
woollen in the summer,— lVlson. 
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BooK-MAKING IN Lonron.—A London journal states that during the year 1850 four 
thousand and four hundred new publications were issued in London alone. Of these 
about five hundred were works of fiction—at the rate of almost one and a half daily! 
The rest were upon every imaginable subject which it is possible to write a book 
upon. When the tax is taken off of paper, there will be no clog to the imagination, 


and no cessation to the printing press, 
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BEAUTIFUL PROVISIONS OF NATURE, ~ 


THE LAW OF MUTUAL DEPENDENCE. “es 
Ir Winter be the death-shroud of nature, Spring is her resurrection-dress. She 
comes forth with life and loveliness, and breathes her vernal spirit into every 
existing thing. Whether we consider the mysterious process of vegetatien which 
is being carried on in the hidden parts of the earth, or the verdure that decks the 
field, or the flower that sips the morning dew, or the fragrance that scents the air, 
or the buds that open to the kindlier beams of yon bright sun, er the thousand tints 
and hues which beautify all nature; how true is it that— 

“‘ Fair-handed spring unbosoms every grace ; 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus first; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumber’d dyes ; 

And yellew wallflower, stain’d with iron brown; 

And lavish stock, that scents the garden round, 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed : 

Anemonies, auriculas, enrich’d 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves : 

And fullranunculus, of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 

Her idle freaks: from family diffused 

To family, as flies the father dust, 

The varied colours run; and while they break 

On the charm’d eye, th’ exulting florist marks 

With secret pride the wonders of his hand. 

No gradual bloom is wanting ; from the bud, 

First-born of spring, to summer’s musky tribes ; 

Wh as Nor hyacinths, of. purest virgin white, 

a eo Low bent, and blushing inward: nor jonquils 

Of potent fragrance ; nor narcissus fair, 

As o’er the fabled fountain hanging still; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks ; 

Nor, shower’d from every bush, the damask rose. 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 

With hues on hues, expression cannot paint, 

The breath of nature, and her endless bloom.” 


And what spring develops, summer perfects. It is the “manhood of the 
year.’’ The sun gives forth the fullness of his light, and heat, and splendour, and 
the buds and blossoms of returning spring are ripened into foliage and fruit. z 

There is a mutual dependence among the seasons. Not more certainly do the 
frests and snows of winter prepare for the outcoming life and loveliness of spring, 
than spring infuses her vitality into every species of organised existence, and by 
this vitality enables that organised existence to appropriate to itself whateyer of 
the surrounding elements can minister to its farther growth, its higher develop- 
ment, and its final perfection. Summer completes the growth of spring, and itself 
terminates in the maturity of autumn, when having fulfilled her course, she leaves 
nature to feebleness and decay, that by going down to death she may throw off 
whatever is old and effete, and come forth again with renovated life and power. 
To these successive and beneficent changes in the season of the year, with all the 
life and activity put forth by the various creatures which people the earth, and the 
dependence of these creatures, as well as the dependence of the world without 
them, on the superintendence and providence of Gop, the inspired writers fre- 

quently refer, and in strains of impassioned fervour. ‘‘ He sendeth the sprihgs 
into the valleys, which run among the hills. They give drink to every beast of the 
field : the wild asses quench their thirst. By them shall the fowls of the heaven 
have their habitation, which sing among the branches. He watereth the hills 
from his chamvers: the earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. He causeth 
the grass to grow for the cattle, and herbs for the service of man; that he may 
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bring forth food out of the earth; and wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
and oil to make his face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. ‘Che 
trees of the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon which he hath planted. . . 
He appointed the moon for seasons: the sun knoweth his going down. Thou 
makest darkness, and itis night : wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. 
The young lions roar after their prey, and seck their meat from God. The sun 
ariset -,they gather themselves together, and lay them down in their dens. Man 
goeth forth unto his work and to his labour until the evening. . . . These wait all 
upon thee, that thou mayest give them their meat in due season. That thou givest 
them they gather: thou openest thine hand, they are filled with good. ‘Thou 
hidest thy face, they are troubled: thou takest away their breath, they die, and 
return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created: and thou 
renewest the face of the earth.” 

lt is summer; andthe sun is in his zenith. All nature is instinct with life, and 
every vital process is in the course of development. Now between the organic and 
the inorganic world we shall discover the most beautiful harmony. In this season 
of growth, an increased degree of heat is indispensable to the perfecting of most of 
the earth’s productions, and this is secured by a fixed and immutable law. The 
sun having in early spring passed from the south to the north of the equator, as he 
ascends the heayens, he pours his rays more directly on this part of the earth, and 
as he remains a longer time above the horizon—say from fifteen to seventeen 
hours—-his infinence cannot but be much more powerful, Summer heat is thus attri- 
butable to two causes :—the height to which the sun rises in the heavens, and the 
length of the day. The earth being an opaque and resisting body, when the rays 
of the sun fall upon it, not only is light reflected, but heat is generated. The 
ground becomes warm by conduction, and the atmosphere by reflection; and 
every time that the solar influence descends, the deeper does it penetrate below 
the surface, and the more intensely is it reflected into the already heated atmo- 
sphere, so that there is a daily accumulation of heat, and this heat being essential to 
the perfection of organic life, it is continued eyen after the sun has began to 
decline. 

In connection with the degree and accumulation of heat, we must take into 
account the atmospheric elements. The air, or atmosphere, is said to contain five 
trillions, two hundred and eighty-seven billions, three hundred and five millions of 
tons of carbonic acid. This acid is a compound of seven hundred and fourteen 
parts, by weight, of oxygen, and two hundred and eighty-six of carbon; and if 
there were not some beneficent arrangement for the removal from the atmosphere 
of this tremendous quantity of poisonous effluvium, which is exclusive of incalcu- 
lable quantities of the same compound sent forth by the respiration of men 
and of animals, the processes of combustion, the germination of seeds, the ripening 
and decay of fruits, the putrefaction of organic substances, and other phenomena, 
it would be impossible for us to exist. But here the mutual dependence of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms comes into view ; for ‘‘ this carbonic acid, which is 
poison to us, is the food of plants, and indeed of the whole vegetable world. They 
absorb it into their systems, and whilst they retain the carbon, they emit the 
oxygen, and so, feeding themselves, they purify our atmosphere.’ ‘This decom- 
position they effect with a precision and certainty which baffle the effort of the 
most skilful and experienced chemist. And to prove how dependent the vegetable 

world is on the air, we have only to accept the following statement :— 

“ Two hundred pounds of earth were dried in an oven, and afterwards put into a 
large earthenware vessel; the earth was then moistened with rain-water, and a 
willow tree, weighing five pounds, was planted therein. During the space of five 
years the earth was carefully watered with rain water, or pure water ; the willow 
grew and flourished ; and to prevent the earth from being mixed with fresh earth, 
or dust blown upon it by the winds, it was covered with a metal plate, perforated 
with a great number of small holes, suitable for the free admission of air only. After 
growing in the earth for five years, the willow tree was removed, and found to 
weigh one hundred and sixty-nine pounds and about three ounces; the leaves 
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which fell from the tree every autumn were not included in this weight, The 
earth was then removed from the vessel, again dried in the oven, and afterwards 
weighed ; it was discovered to have lost only about two ounces of its original 
weight ; thus, one hundred and sixty-four pounds of lignin, or-woody fibre, bark, 
roots, &c., were certainly produced, but from what source? Why, the chemist 
who made this remarkable experiment in yery early days of scientific investigation, 
reasonably concluded the tree to have derived the increase of its structure from 
water alone, as no other source was obvious ; and the opinion that water was the 
sole aliment of vegetables, was entertained by many of the greatest philosophers ; but 
as knowledge regarding the powers and properties of matter throughout the crea- 
tion became gradually extended by experiment, the air was discovered to be the 
source of the solid element, at least, which enters into the structure of the vegetable 
kingdom.” ‘ 

The atmosphere, which contains this carbonic acid in quantities which baffle all 
ealculation, is composed of two substances—nitrogen and oxygen—of very different 
properties, held together merely by mechanical admixture, and whose combination’ 
and union, in the proportion of two to one, is indispensable to the sustaining of 
either animal or yegetable life. Let that proportion be destroyed, even in a slight 
degree, and the air which we breathe would be instantly converted into the most 
deadly poison. Ifa lighted taper be introduced into a bottle or jar of nitrogen, it 
will be immediately extinguished ; or a small bird put into a vessel filled with this 
noxious gas will die ina few seconds. It is wholly unfitted for the support of 
life, and therefore we cannot but admire the wisdom and the goodness which has 
ordained that, however unequal in the process of combustion, or in the functions of 
animal and vegetable being, may be the consumption of these two substances, the 
roportion between them is always maintained, and this independently of any 
ifference of temperature. How the balance is maintained, whether it be by the 
alternations of heat and cold, or by any other secret provision, we presume not to 
affirm ; but certain it is, that while heat expands them, and cold contraets: them, 
neither can disunite them. eds 33 

Atmospheric air always contains traces of watery vapour, and this ingredient of 
moisture. is greatly subject to the action of heat. If the shower, which descends. 
to water and refresh the earth, is destined again to ascend as vapour into the 
atmosphere, this can be effected only by the agency of heat. Itis on the principle 
of heat that we explain the evaporation of moisture from the earth; and on the 
temperature of the air will be the amount of vapour which is taken up. There is 
evaporation in winter as well as in summer; but the temperature of the airin 
winter does not admit of the same quantity being held in solution asin summer ; 
and it is only when the air has become saturated that the vapour from‘the earth’s 
surface ceases, and that rain again falls. Such is the gracious law by which the 
processes of evaporation and deposition are regulated—processes so admirably 
adapted to the conditions of organic life. “3 

The heat which is given off from any particular surface in the process of evapo- 
ration, renders that surface proportionately cold. In eastern climates advantage is. 
taken of this fact, and by having certain apartments continually sprinkled with 
water, the evaporation is such as to reduce the temperature from ten to fifteen 
degrees below that of the atmosphere. The same result is seeured by putting the 
air into motion by the use of fans during the prevalence of hot winds. Even in 
our own country, nothing is more common in the extreme heat of summer than to 


sprinkle water on the pavement in front of shops and houses, in order to obtain an ~ 


artificial and temporary reduction of temperature. Nor is there any one who has 
tried this simple experiment who has not been delightfully conscious of a feeling 
of relief and even of heightened vitality. More than this. During profuse per- 
spiration, let any one apply a cambric handkerchief to the brow, and a certain 
degree of coolness is immediately experienced. And why? Simply because “the 
fine fibres of the cambric haye an extremely strong capillary attraetion for moisture, 
and a great conducting power as regards heat.’’ Cotton has neither the one nor 


the other, and hence the application of such a fabric to the skin would give rather ~ 


to es 
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the sensation of heat. Perspiration is conducive to health, as it withdraws heat from 
the body and cools it down to its natural temperature of from ninety-six to ninety-~ 
eight degrees. If this perspiration be checked, serious, even fatal, consequences 
may cnsue. Such is the animal heat of the body, that evaporation takes place 
with great rapidity, and hence the danger of remaining in wet clothes, especially 
when exposed to a draught of air. The animal heat falls below its natural 
standard, the vital functions become inactive, and life itself is endangered. 

While the vegetable kingdom is an ever-active though silent agent in sustaining the 
balance of the constituents of the atmosphere—while the two elements which constitute 
that atmosphere can never be disconnected or their proportions disturbed—while heat is 
in all cases required for the conversion of water into vapour, and the vapour must 
return again to the earth in gentle, genial, life-giving showers—we must not overlook 
the fact that the atmosphere is the medium by which light reaches this our lower world, 
and that the agency of solar light, though not required in the earlier stages of vegeta- 
tion, is truly essential at a more «dvanced season to the development and growth of the 
future plant. A healthy plant, excluded from the light for a few days, will become 
languid and will be ready to die, because in such circumstances it can no longer derive 
those elements which are indispensable to its health and verdancy. ‘ As long as the plant 
is in the light, the leaf decomposes carbonic acid, appropriating the carbon to the 
formation of its own proper juice, and returning the disengaged oxygen into the 
atmosphere. When light is removed, it has no longer power to imbibe carbon and 
disengage oxygen, but, on the contrary, it gives back some of the carbon already 
obtained, and absorbs oxygen for the purpose of reconverting this into carbonic acid.” 
Let but a single ray of light penetrate the gloom in which this plant is situated, and, as 
if by instinct, leaf and branch will bend in the direction in which the light is entering. 
Everyone is familiar with the brilliant crimson hue of the peach, which is in proportion 
to the degree of sunlight that falls upon it; so also is its sweetness. And yet some 
plants, when exposed to the full influence of solar rays, become unfit for food. The 
stem or stalk of celery has to be banked up with earth to exclude the light; ‘otherwise, 
it would grow rank and bitter. For the same reason, the lettuce is tied round, and thus 
the heart or interior is preserved from that poisonous principle which is appreciable in 
the green leaves. There ate other phenomena which it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
explain. For example: the leaves of some plants are acid in the morning, tasteless at 
noon, and bitter at night ; some flowers are white or blue according to the degree of 
light under which they are placed; some will expand their petals to meet the sunshine, 
while others will close them against its power; and there are many fruits which have 
different degrees of acidity in the morning and the evening. 

Although the atmosphere receives its caloric entirely from the earth, and the earth is 
rendered warm by conduction, we are not to conclude that the earth has no heat in 
itself. The discoveries and the facts of geology would contradict this conclusion. It is 
only so far as he admits the action of a powerful heat in the inner ‘strata of the earth 
that the geologist can account for many of those peculiar phenomena which meet him at 
every step and stage of his investigations. Is he called to account for the difference 
which he finds in the temperature of certain springs of wu:er—springs which exist in 
almost every country, in almost every formation—below the level of the sea, atid 
thousands of feet above it, and in ali latitudes ?—he may tell us that the temperature 
ofthe common spring is determined by the heat of the soil derived from the sun; but 
the thermal or warm springs vary in their temperature from a single degree above the 
medium of the climate to the boiling geysers of Iceland. Nor this only; it is an 
established fact, that the heat of Artesian wells increases in proportion to the depth at 
which they take their rise. So in mines: the temperature increases as we descend. 
Besides, if there were no such internal heat in the earth, how could we account for that 
volcanic agency of which there are so many indubitable proofs? We are forced to 
admit that the centre of our earth is one great region of excessive heat, and that this 
heat gets nearer the surface through those extensive fissures into which the internal 
crust of the globe is rent; and it may be that from this central region of heat will come 
up the last purifying fire which is to pass over this our world, introductory to the new 
heavens and the new earth. 
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‘¢The world of nature and the world of providence are both in harmony, and the 
Eternal brings about his decrees usually by the adjustment of general laws to the 
purposes of ‘his moral government ; and yet he has reserved to himself the power of 
interfering with these laws when he thinks fit, that by doing what he alone could 
perform he might bear undeniable testimony to the mission of his Son, or to those 
messages which he was from time to time pleased to send by his servants from the 
unseen world. In the latter case, the hand of God is discovered by the miraculous 
nature of the transaction; in the former, by the fulfilment of prophecy. If the 
destruction of the world by fire, therefore, shall prove to be the result of natural 
causes, this will not diminish the evidence of divine agency, for, independent of the 
miraculous events with which we are assured it will be accompanied, its very coincidence 
with prophetical intimations will sufficiently evince the source from whence it proceeds.’” 


INFORMATION FOR YOUTH. i ic 
Rl CBs tite 


WHAT a savoury dish is a nice rice- 
pudding! what a tempting look it has, 
steaming onthe table! You may say what 
you please about its being only a plain 
pudding; after all, it’s just the very 
thing that young folks like. But do my 
young friends know where the rice came 
from, long before it stood in the grocer’s 
shop? how it grew in a strange land? how 
it is only a stranger here? To know all 
about rice will be something worth remem- 
bering ; and, depend upon it, our know- 
ledge will never take away our relish for the 
pudding. 

Rice is, by the learned folks, called Oryza 
sativa, and is a tall strong plant, not unlike 
wheat, but larger, and with a greater 
number of joints. The main stalk divides 
into branches at the top, on each of which 
is an ear, each grain being enclosed in a 
rough yellow husk. It has been known in 
Asia from the earliest ages, and forms the 
chief food of the people of India and China. 

The rice plant springs from the marshy 
ground; and most likely our young readers 
will remember the beautiful words in the 
Bible, ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
for thou shalt find it after many days ;’’ and 
this was literally the case—it was really 
sowing rice tm the water, for a wet soil is 
necessary ; and the great Valley of the Nile 


being every year flocded, became a fruitful | 
soil for the growth of this kind of grain; ; 


men cast their seed into the 


waters, it fit for food. 


the Negroes; and it is such unwholesome 
work that they very soon die, and there is a 
fresh demand for slaves. No white man 
can live in the low marshy rice grounds 
during the sultry heat of the autumn. In 
Carolina, in the United States, the seed is 
carefully putin regular rows, in trenches 
about eighteen inches apart; the sowing is 
generally done by Negro women, and is 
finished about the beginning of March. The 
water, which till this time has been kept off 
by what they call flood-gates, is now allowed 
to flow over the ground to the depth of 
several inches, and thus the rice seed is 
kept under water for seven or eight days, 
During this time the plant begins to grow, 
and, the water keing taken away, springs 
up to the height of three or four inches. 
month passes away, and the ground is again 
covered with water for about sixteen days, 
By this means all the weeds are destroyed. 
It is allowed after this to remain without 
further flooding till the middle of July; at 
that time water is again permitted to cover — 
the whole ground, and so continues until 
the grain is ripe, which generally happens 
about the end of August. September is 
the month of rice harvest, and busy Negroes 
are in the fields, reaping with their sickles, 
while the Negro women bind up the rice in 
sheaves or bundles. Ee a 
Itis not only in America that so much 
pains is taken to grow the rice and make 
The wonderful Chinese 


and in due time the tall, many-jointed | manage to form their rice fields into ter- 
stalks rose up in all their stateliness. There : races, one above the other, so that the 
are at least three sorts of rice—the common : water sinks downward, covering one field 

rice plant, which is the strongest and} after the other, and giving moisture to the 
largest, and needs the most moisture;! growing grain. In Hindostan they have 
the early rice, which is of smaller size, but: large portions of their country made into 
is fit for use sooner than the other; and the! rice fields, and rice is as common there as 
mountain rice, which grows on the sloping | bread with us, perhaps commoner. ins 
sides ofhills, with very little water. 


It is also grown in Europe in the beauti- 
In America, the rice fields are worked by 3 


| fal meadows of Lombardy, and in sunny 
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Spain; there the water remains on the 
ground even during the harvest time, and 
reapers wading through the water cut down 
the rice, while others following carry the 
sheaves to a dry place, where the grain is 
beaten out of the husks by the treading of 
mules. 

_In Egypt, the largest rice fields are on 
the banks of the Nile, and an cld traveller 
named Hasselguist thus describes the 
manner in which the Egyptians separate 
the grain from the husk :—‘‘ It is pounded 
by hollow iron pestles, lifted up by a wheel 
which is werked byoxen A person sitting 
beside the two pestles pushes forward the 
rice when these are rising; another sifts, 
winnows, and lays it under the pestles. In 
this manner they continue working until it 
is entirely free from chaff and husks. 
When it is clean, they add a thirtieth part 
of salt, and pound them together, by which 
means the rice becomes white, which before 
was grey ; after this it is passed through a 
fine sieve to part the salt from the rice, and 


between a pair of mill-stones placed at such 
a distance from each other that the friction 
or rubbing will remove the husk witheut. 
hurting the grain. Besides the husk there 
is a thin inner skin which is removed by 
beating the »ice in large mortars.. The 
seed then appears whiter and more pearly 
than barley. 

Rice is used as an article of food in 
very large quantities. Cooked in various 
fashions, itis a favourite dish in China. It 
forms the chief food of the people of Hin- 
dostan, and is very much used in America. 
Rice and fish form the principal rations, as 
they are called, of the slaves in that 
country; Asia, Africa, America, all know 
the value of the rice plant, and though it 
is only grown in sma!l quantities in Europe, 
it is brought over and sold and consumed 
even in England to a very large extent. 
We have our fields of waving corn, and 
flour is good and wholesome, but we do like 
rice, and from the bountiful care of Gon, 
seeing the giverin his gifts, we may learn 


then it is ready for sale.” 
But this is not the common way of pre- 
paring rice: it is in most countries passed 


a lesson of gratitude to Him who sends his 
gifts alike to prince and peasant. 


A WORKING MAN’S VIEW OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A LETTER FROM JAMES CARPENTER TO WILLIAM GARDENER. 


DEAR Wit1t,—You ask me to tell you what I think of the great Exhibition. I 
haye been three times, and I scarcely know how to answer you. Of course I 
expected, from the pictures I had seen and the accounts I had read before I came 
to London, to find a grand place, full of people and beautiful objects ; but I never 
imagined a place half so grand as it really is, or a collection of the works of art 
and industry anything like so complete and magnificent. The first day I went I 
wandered about in a state of complete wonder and astonishment. I was speechless 
with admiration ; and as I passed from object to object, as I gazed aloft upon that 
stupendous glass roof, a feeling of sadness came over me that I cannot for the 
life of me describe. I wanted a companion to whom to communicate my thoughts. 
I felt alone in the midst of a vast crowd. But when I went on the following 
Monday this feeling was no longer present to me, and I could look about me 
with something more of familiarity and ease, though my curiosity was by no 
means abated. Indeed, it was not till my second visit that I formed for myself 
any plan of proceeding ; but soon I discovered that days might be spent in merely 
walking up and down the nave and transept. I therefore curbed my wish to linger 
amidst the beautiful statuary and elegant fountains in the main avenue, and, 
resolutely determining to make myself acquainted with the Exhibition and its 
contents, began at the eastern end, went systematically from country to country, 
and from state to state, reserving the galleries for my third and last visit. In this 
way I passed through the United States—where I probably saw more of the 
manners and customs of our cousins than many who have crossed the Atlantic— 
to Russia, Germany, and the Zollverein. I lingered here, absorbed and curious, 
and in this spot I learned what to me was a new truth—namely, that the English 
are not at the head of ali nations in all things. From thence I made my way into 
Austria and Belgium, and again I had to take my lesson to heart in gazing upon 
the wondrous work of Professor Kiss, of Berlin—the Amazon attacked by a Tiger. 
I passed thoughtfully through Italy and France, and I thought of my old school- 
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books as I looked upon the little spot occupied by the contributions of Greece; 
for they have no Phidias now, and so could only send a specimen of the marble 
out of which he formed his glorious statues. Switzerland, Spain and Portugal, 
Turkey and Egypt, Persia, Tunis, and Brazil—if I had the pen of the best writer. 
in the world, I should be unable to describe them as they deserve. And next 
them, China, the Celestial Empire, unfolds the treaures of her almost unknown 
land. I cross the equator, as the transept here is called, and enter India, I have 
read that, in the old time two voyages to this great golden land were sufficient:to 
make a captain’s fortune. I can quite believe it, for so profuse have the 
“Company’’ been in their contributions of jewellery and luxurious frappinges 
that we no longer wonder at the stories we hear told of the “treasures of Ind,” 
and the seas where the pearl-oyster are found. But I never was much im love 
with gold and jewellery, except so far as they were useful in providing for the. 
wants of the body and the requirements of the mind; so I could even afford to, 
pass by the Koh-i-Noor, and the Queen of Spain’s jewels, and Mr, Hope’s 
wonderful pearl as large as a pigeon’s egg, and proceed at once into the British. 
department. 

If I were to tell you, Will, all Isaw, I should need a memory like the caleu- 
lating boy, and a pen as tireless as an engine piston—therefore I won’t make the 
attempt; but you are quite welcome to an insight into what I thought. I looked 
around upon the various objects in stone, wood, and iron; I passed from 
counter to counter, and I thought how insignificant an animal is material man, 
compared with the products of his own hands! I went into the Fine Art 
Department and the Sculpture Court, and I thought that whatever body was, 
mind must be immortal. I pushed my way as well as I could through the crowd 
of ladies in the Medieval Court, and I thought of the grand triumphs of industry 
and civilisation, I looked upon models of ships of war, and handled deadly 
weapons of self-defence, and I thought the time was coming when men would 
grow wiser than to use them, I gazed upon tapestry, and the work of delicate 
women in lace and embroidery—some of these, I was told, made by poor peasant 
girls at cottage doors in Ireland—and I thought that the day would arrive when 
éven they would benefit by the effects of this great meeting of the nations. -1 
spent four hours among the machinery in motion and atest. I went a third 
day, and stayed in the great building from ten o’clock till seven. I came home, 
and sat down to think. 

I will tell you, William, what I thought when Isat down on the night of the 
day of my third visit. | 

At first I felt a sensation of pride and gratification in the thought that, of all 
the objects there exhibited, there was not one which was not indebted more or less 
to the horny hand of the workman; and I pictured to myself the condition of the 
world, were it in a moment deprived of its hewers of wood and drawers of water: 
And then, I must confess, a little tinge of anger rose up in my thoughts when I 
remembered the small consideration in which those workers were held by the rich 
and powerful. What, said I, were the diamonds and precious stones, the marble 
statues and rich stained glass, the steam-engines and the chandeliers, the silk and 
cotton manufactures, the silver and gold, and iron and wood, without the miner, 
the quarryman, the glass-maker, the weaver, the workers with rough looks and 
toil-stained garments? Nothing, lessthan nothing; for the materials out of which 
the hand of the workman evokes utility and elegance would have remained inert 
‘in the dull earth, or have been classed among what, in the Crystal Palace, ‘are 
styled ‘‘ natural productions.”” I was very bitter against the rich just then. But 
soon I remembered that in the possession and right use\of Capital lay the whole 
secret of the workman’s employment, and consequently his happiness.. And I had 
not thought long on the subject before I remembered that the ranks of the rich 
and powerful were recruited from the sons of labour, and that there were few 
prizes in life to which the workman might not legitimately aspire; and, as if to 
help me entirely out of my difficulty, I remembered that the designer and 
architect of the Crystal Palace itself was not only no lord, but that he, Joseph 
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Paxton, was like you, Will, a working gardener, That he had raised himself out” 
of his original position, was honourable alike to himself and the order of workmen 
from whence he sprang. One thought begat another, and I was not long in 
remembering a great list of names, all of them mighty in the world’s history, of 
men who had toiled and sweated at forge and plough, at loom and shuttle, at 
furnace door and shop counter, and at last had achieved—more than mere riches 
and power can—a reputation that dieth not with the body, but endureth for ever. 

You will think me somewhat. enthusiastic, Will; perhaps I am a little. But if 
any man can go to that wonderful Exhibition in Hyde Park, and not be touched 
by something more than the mere prettinesses of the place—something more than the 
mere material beauty of the building and its contents—if he can go and come 
away without feelings of a higher and better kind than those of mere curiosity and 
excitement—if it teaches him nothing, orif he care not to read its lessons rightly— 
why, then, I pity him. 

tke mer me to all athome. I have no time or space for more; and believe 
me, yours, J.C, 


SONG OF THE LABOURERS. 


Hoty and pwie is the labour sure, 
In the rugged path we’re treading ; 

*T will lead us on till the race is won, 
For ’tis ever upward leading ! 

Then, never shrink, for tis, bliss to think 
Our cause is true and holy ; 

Let.us persevere in our calling here, 
Be our station e’er so lowly. 


Labour is Jove ; and our deeds should prove, 
That we’re moved by kindlier feeling ; 
And labour is light, when the heart is right, 
For ’tis only health revealing: 
By toiling hands, the record stands, 
Shall come both wealth and pleasure’; 
And time will come we shall find our home, 
And may claim a fadeless treasure. 


In labour’s way there’s a sunny day, 
And the light of love thence beaming, 
We shall stretch ow way to a brighter day, 
Where a richer light is streaming ; 
* Shall-point to heaven, where rest is given 
To the pilgrim faint and weary ; 
Shall shield from snares in the form of cares, 
|. That beset the soul unwary. 


We'll sign the Pledge, as our privilege, 
And give the foe no quarter ; 
We'll temperate be, and, completely free, 
Wiocy Fe We'll drink but:the bright clear WaTER:! 
Keo! Proud ALCOHOL is doomed, to fall, 
At the hand of the sons of labour. 
We'll cast him down, while we piace the crown 
On the head of each iemperate neightvour. 


Labour is Jife/ in the midst of strife, 
*T will banish afar dark sorrow ; 

*T will calm the soul when the tempests roll, 
And t’ will gild. the clouded morrow! 

a °T is a blessing fair, as our portion here, 

In gracious kindness given— 

Midst our life of care, we will /abowr here, 
And seek our rest in heaven. 
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LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No, XXI. 


ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. eb aN a 
I rink that you are wrong (have wrong), and thatI shall find your. father. 


penser —to think que trouver—to jind ge 
at home at this hour. That book is the book that I -havegiven to. 
chez (lui, m.s ) heure (f.) livre (m.) donner—to give 


(elle f. s.) 3 
your brother. You have not given it to him. Yes; 1 beg your pardon (I you beg 
pardon) ; I wished that he might study (imperfect Subjunctive of first conjugation) 

étudier—to study (def. art.) 
history. You must study (2) it (1) yourself. 
Il faut que vous vous-méime. 

As there are many words in English which have each several distinct meanings, and as, in 
each meaning, the word may constitute a different part of speech, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to fix this distinction well inthe mind. Otherwise, in translating English into French, | 
she most absurd consequences ensue. For instance, an English word, according to its 
meaning, and to the part of speech which it forms, may be rendered in French by several 
distinct words. It by no means follows that an English word, being in one of its 
meanings rendered in French by acertain word, should in its other meanings, because 
itself remains the same in sound and spelling, be also rendered in French by the one same 
unchanged term which may express the first meaning. Indeed, this not only does not 
follow, but it is extremely unlikely ; and when it does occur, it must be the effect of the 
merest accident. : 

In the exercise we have just given, an opportunity occurs for us to illustrate this 
obvious but essential caution. Take the English word ‘ ¢hat.’’ In some circumstances 
it may be rendered in French by gue. Whenever it may be so translated, that must 
either be a relative pronoun or a conjunction. But ¢hat may be also, in English, a 
demonstrative pronoun—‘ that man, that kingdom, thatidea,” &c. &c, If, in this meaning 
of the word, it were to be rendered in French by gue, nothing more preposterous than 
the effect produced could be well conceived; and presently we will try to make this 
sensible to our readers by a parallel example in English. 

If, again, conversely, the student, finding that eeda was occasionally to be turned into 
English by ¢hat in its sense of a vague demonstrative pronoun (‘‘ that is well’’—cela est 
bien, &c.), and were to use cela for the English ‘‘ that,” either in its force as a relative 
pronoun (‘the person that I saw,’’ &c.), or in its meaning as a conjunction (‘I think 
that you,’ &c.), the result would be equally absurd. We are going to translate the 
exercise furnished at the opening of this lesson into the proper French. But first let us 
endeavour to make the confusion caused by disregarding the parts of speech appear in its 
true and appropriate light. 

We argue in this manner: If, because that has sometimes, in English, the meaning of 
which (relative pronoun), you fancy you can therefore translate it into French when it 
means which, by the word which would be the proper translation for it, when it is used - 
as a conjunction ;—then it follows that in English you might use which, the relative 
pronoun, wherever you can use “that,’’ the conjunction, This is evident; for, in 
reality, what you have been doing in French is precisely the same thing. You have been 
using the French word which has the force of the relative pronoun for the French word . 
_ which has the conjunction’s properties. This being so, it would be good English to say, — 
‘«T think which you are wrong, and which I shall find your father at home at this hour.’’ 
And so on throughout a range of expressions, which would travesty and deform the 
whole English language. The peculiarities of the case restrict us from enlarging the 
illustration But the consequence is quite as ludicrous in French if you say either, for 
instance, ‘‘7e pense cela vous avez,’ &c., or ‘guest bien, quest vrai,” &c. These 
phrases are not only nonsense, but would grate upon a Frenchman’s ear as imexpres- 
sibly harsh. 

Now, with regard to the first sentence of the exercise, what we have said will enable’ 
our readers to perceive at once that this is the proper way to translate it :— 
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hn eae 


** Je pense gue vous avez tort; et gue je trouverai votre pére chez lui A cette heure-ci,”’ 

This last expression (cette heure-ci) literally means ‘‘ this hour here ;’’ and we have 
fully shown how it should be used, as well as its converse term, in a former lesson. 
Ceci andi cel, celui-ci and celui-Id, celle-ci (f.) and celle-Id (f.), ceux-ci (m. p.) and 
ceux-la (m. p.), celles-ci (f. p.) and celles-/a (f. p.), are all opposition terms, declining 
the several cases, &c., of ‘‘ this’’ and ‘‘ that.””. As ci is a contraction for the word which 
signifies ‘‘here,’’ so Ja means ‘‘there ;” and thus voici and voila literally signify, 
“* see here” and ‘‘see there.” 

The rest of the exercise should run thus in French :— 


Ce livre-la est le livre gue (relative pronoun, accusative case, of aut, “ which, who’’) 
jai donné a votre frére. Vous ne le lui avez pas donné. Si; je vous demande pardon ; 
je youlais qu’il étudiat Vhistoire. II faut que vous l’étudiiez vous-méme.”’ 


The future is, of course, je ¢rouverai (I shall find). We have been questioned by one 
of our correspondents as to what is the French word for ‘‘ shall,”’ &c. Now, he surely 
can have given the point very little reflection before he asked this question, or he would 
have remembered that shall is not only a word without meaning except in composition, 
but that it forms part of the English future tense Indicative of verbs. It is clear, 
therefore, that whatever is the French future tense Indicative must express and 
comprise, and contain within itself, the force of the English ‘‘shall.’’? Je mangerai 
means ‘‘I shall eat ;’’ je danserai, ‘‘I shall dance,’’ &c. There is, in fact, no direct 
translation in French for ‘‘shall,’’ which word is fully and perfectly replaced by an 
equivalent. That equivalent is the same as in the Italian, the Spanish, the Latin, the 
Greek, and all classical or classically-formed tongues: it is found in the very nature 
itself of the future tense Indicative. At a very early stage of these lessons we had to 
notice the parallel circumstance of some other English expletives, equally untranslatable, 
though not unreplaceable, in French. We allude to the word ‘‘do,’’ when making part 
of the present tense (‘‘I do think’’), and to the words ‘‘ did” and ‘‘ was,’’ when 
forming the imperfect (‘‘ I did think,” ‘“‘ I was thinking”), This explanation, we trust, 
will suffice to prevent our readers from expecting to render literally into French (a classic 
tongue) terms which belong to the partly Teutonic nature of the English language. We 
must content ourselves with the ample equivalent, and do here in language what we 
should do in life. At Venice, if you wanted a cab, you could not find one; but you 
would be offered a boat, which would serve your purpose, and would take you from one 
part of the city to another, along those canals which are its streets. In the south of 
France, if you wanted beer, you would be offered wine. And thus in a classic language, 
if you want the English ‘‘did’’ or ‘ shall,’”’ we tell you to use the imperfect or the 
future tense Indicative, and to be content. 

FRENCH INTO ENGLISH. 
Jai été hier & VExposition; et. j’ai vu les bijoux. Parmi eux j’ai examiné 


yesterday seen jewels. Among them examiner — 
(past participle) ceux de Monsieur Hope. C’est le plus beau recueil quwil y ait 
to examine those the finest collection 
peutétre au monde. Ilya JA aussi la plus grande de toutes (f. p.) les perles 
perhaps ; pearls 
{f. p). Elle a deux pouces de longueur; elle a quatre pouces et demi de circon- 

it inches length . half circum- 
férence. Elle pése (present Indicative) trois—onces. Puis=il y a une belle opale (1) 
ference peser—to weigh ounces. Then opal 


hongroise (2) qui a presque deux pouces de longueur et un pouce et tiers de 


Hungarian almost third 
_largeur. Ensuite, j’ai remarqué un saphir qui pésait (imperfect Indicative) deux cent 
breadth. Further sapphire weighed, did weigh 
trente quatre grains. Mais=il y avait=saussi une infinité d’autres beaux bijoux. C’était 
infinity ; 


extraordinairement beau. J’ai beaucoup de choses a faire. 
: Ihave many things todo. 
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We will, in the present lesson, translate this exercise, and then we will give as exact 
an imitation of the sound of the French as we possibly can by English letters. Let our 
students, before looking at our translation, make one out for themselves, by help of the 
interlineations, and then compare it to ours. . This will be satisfactory in many different 
points of view. ; . : ; 

Before translating it outright, we will make a few remarks about this exercise. We 
have alreadg, in a former lesson, told our pupils that the French use the perfect tense 
indefinite, Indicative mood, more frequently than we do, and very often where we use 
the perfect definite. Now they all know perfectly well that J'ai é&é properly means *‘ I 
have been ;’’ but nevertheless, for the reason just given, we will translate it where it 
occurs in the exercise by ‘‘I was.”” With regard to au monde, again, everyone 
perceives that it literally means ‘‘ at the world;’’ but .as‘we do not employ such. an 
idiom, and as it is quite clear what is imtended, we will of course turn-it by “in ‘the 
world.’’ Once more: such phrases as ‘elle a deux pouces de longueur,”* like the 
phrases J’ai soif, J’ai vingt ans, &c., &e., literally mean, ‘it Aas two inches of 
length ;’’ but the sense being obvious, we must naturally prefer the current English 
idiom, ‘‘ it 7s two inches long.’’ Finally, the jast sentence in the exercise reminds our 
readers that avoir, when governing another verb in the present infinitive, requires @ to be 
placed before that present infinitive. 

TRANSLATION. 

I was yesterday at the Exhibition, and I have seen the jewels (or, J saw, &c.). Among 
them I have examined those of Mr. Hope. It is the finest collection which there is 
(literally, ‘‘ there may be;’’ the Subjunctive mood being always used in French when 
referring thus by means of the relative pronoun ‘‘ which” to a superlative immediately 
preceding) in the world. There. is there also the largest of all pearls (you must thus 
evidently omit the definite article in English). It is two inches long; itis four inches anda 
half (indefinite article not used in French, in such circumstances) in circumference. It weighs 
three ounces. Then there is a fine Hungarian (2) opal (1), which is nearly two inches 
long, and aninch andathird broad. Further, 1 remarked a sapphire which weighed 
two hundred and thirty-four grains. But there were also an infinity of other fine jewels. 
It was extraordinarily fine. I have many things to do. ithe 

IMITATION OF THE SOUND. Eo 

Zhay ettay ee-air ah lexpo-seessee-oan;-eh zhay vu lay beezhoo. Parmee cou zhay 

exameenay secu dmosyeu Hope. Sale plu bore kay-ee keel ee ay piit-aytr omoand. Eel 


ee ah lah oassee lah plu grawnd dtoot lay perl. Elah deu pooss dloang-gyiir; el ah 


kattr pooss eh dmeed seercoanfayronce. Jl paze troo-awz oance. « Pweez eel ee ah une 
bel o-pahl hoangroo-awz kee ah presk dceu pooss dloang-gytir eh tin pooss eh tee-air 
dlarzhir, Onsweet, zhay remarkay in saffeer kee pay-zay dceu son tront kattr grah (n). 
Maze eel ee avyate oassee une anf-feeneetay doatr bo beezhoo. Settate extra-oardeenare- 
mon bo. Zhay bokood shose ah fare. 


This is as close an imitation of the sound of the whole passage as we can effect by 
English letters. Two observations will probably make this phonetic copy quite intel- 
ligible to our readers, The sounding of certain letters at the end of words is owing to 
the vowel or h mute which may follow. And with regard to de, the e in that word, and 
also in Je, though theoretically it has the sound of our u in “‘ dun,” “luck,” &e.; yet 
is really and practically mute. We have therefore dropped it altogether in our 
imitation, and endeavoured to fasten the d to the neighbouring word, This is done in 
actual conversation. . 

To return to our conjugations : we may say that we have now gone through exactly 


the half of those which are regular ; and the vast majority of verbs belong to them. The 


second regular conjugation was finished in the last lesson, since the reader could himself 
form the remaining tenses of the Subjunctive mood. They are the perfect and 
pluperfect. The former, ‘‘that I may have cured,” must of course be, in French, gue 
J’aie guéri, &c.; and the second, ‘‘ that 1 might have cured,”’ &c., is equally obvious, 


que J’eusse guéri, &c. By using the requisite parts of the auxiliary verb thus along ‘ 


with the past participle of the verb you wish to conjugate, you can always form its 


compound tenses. We now, therefore, come to the third conjugation. As the first 


regular conjugation is known by the termination of er in the present infinitive, and the 


second by that of #, so is the third known by that of oir (pronounced 00-0r), Je 


Q” es. cae 
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Taking for our example the verb apercevoir—to perceive, apercevant—perceiving, 
apercu (m.), apergue (f.)—perceived, the present tense, Indicative mood, is— 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 

I perceive J apercois shapper-soo-av 

thou perceivest iu apercois tw apper soo-aw 

he perceives al apergoit eel apper-soo-aw 

she perceives elle apercoit el apper-soo-aw 
we perceive nous apercevons nooz apper-svoan 

you perceive vous apercevez vooz apper-svay 

: us apercoiver § appersoo-awy 
; they perceive ip % ive u eels ¢ per $00 awn 
elles apergoivent els appersoo aw 


The imperfect tense of the same mood is :— 


ENGLISH. FRENCH, PRONUNCIATION. 

I did perceive or was perceiving JT apercevais zhappers svay 
thou didst perceive, or wast perceiving tw apercevais tu appers svay 
he did perceive, or was perceiving — il apercevwit eel appers svay 
she did perceive, or was perceiving — elle apercevait el appers svay 
we did perceive, or were perceiving nous apercevions no0oz appers svee can 
you did perceive, or were perceiving vous aperceviez voor appers svee ay 

4 a 3 Ate ils. apercevaient éels appers svay, 
they did perceive, or were perceiving {es apercevaient els Pig te ha 


For the formation of the plural of both substantives and adjectives, the French generally 
add an s, as we do for that of our substantives ; our adjectives remaining invariable, But 
as there are exceptions in English, so are there in French. The plural for man is not 


mans, nor for o# oes, nor for sheep sheeps, nor, in fact, for many other words by the 


addition of the s.. We shall have more leisure another time to enumerate the exceptions 
in French. Im the meantime, however, we repeat, that the general rule is like ours, only 
more extensive still; for they add the s to their adjectives and to the definite article, as 


‘well as to their substantives. ‘‘ The good vehicle,’ la bonne voiture (f.) ; ‘‘ the good 


vehicles,’’ les bonnes voitures; ‘‘ the book,’’ de livre (m.); ‘‘ the books,’’ Jes livres; 
"the charming books,’’ Jes livres charmants (m. p.); ‘‘ the charming vehicles,” Jes 
voitures charmantes (f, p.). These examples illustrate the general rule. 

It is cheering to us to receive so many letters in French from those who commenced 
with us—letters which contain indeed many little errors, but yet evidence a vast amount 


of progress. 


TO OUR “FRENCH” CORRESPONDENTS. 


Further prize exercises have been received from Un Prolétaire, from J, J. S—e, from 
T. Wh—e, from G, W. T—s, from E. P—r, from St. C., from Al. B., from An. F., 
from T. S. A., from Ts. €., from J. M, A. H., from S. C., from W. P, B., from 
J. B—n, from W. T—n, from J. R. W., from Jn, B—r, from Cinguante et Un (a 

enman, arithmetician, and musician, in all self-taught, in spite of the little leisure of a 
life of toil); from Jeune Angleterre (Young England, eh?), from D. H—s, from 
El. Mc—n, from Jn. L—m, from Jos. H—s, from G. H—w, from R. W. F—r, from 
Ja. W. Kn., from A. de 1’Am.; Rathmines; from 8. G. C—e, from ‘ Harrison,’’ 
from W. D—s, from W. G—1, from Emma R—e, from W. I, B—t, from Ja. K—e, 
from F, S—t, from An. L—r, from J. K—n, from J. W. K—s, from Jn. D—s, from 
A. H., Rechdale; from S. F--r, from Jos. S—1, from Ja, K.; from P, D. C.; from 
G. H—b, from Artic; from S. C., near Leeds; from T. R—n, from J. P—e, from 
W.H. W—n, from W, P—t, and from J. D—t, from Jos. V., from F. M—n, from 
Jn. M—w, from M—1] T—r, from W. M—rd, from T.B., from Alf. H., from Hen. A., 
from J. M. B., from Jeo. T—r, from Jos. S—t, from Wm. P—e, from T. D., from 
E. S. H., from Ben. B.; from Jn. M. M—s, and from Emma F. ‘ 

Jn. S—iu.—We have received your courteous letter in the French language, and 


have to thank you for your promise to take a hundred copies of our forthcoming French 


reading-work ; a book which, while if is destined for the beginner and for young people, 
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will not, we hope, be found unprofitable to persons of more advanced age, and of 
maturer acquirements. It will suit many purposes in the educational establishment over 
which you preside, 

T. S. A.—We see no reason why you should not master the language. <P 

Fr. Sw—r.—The Lord’s Prayer, in the form which we copied, to satisfy our readers’ 
curiosity, is that used by the French as a people from time immemorial, and at: the 
present day. The form you send is newer; it is the literal word-for-word translation 
into French of the form in the English Book of Common Prayer. It is exactly the same 
in meaning as the other, but it adopts the second person singular instead of the second 
person plural, We have already observed, in one of our lessons, that in French 
(contrary to what is the case in English) the second person singular is familiar style. It 
is used by the French only to very intimate associates, to little children, and to servants. 
It is never employed by French people in speaking to superiors, and consequently is 
scrupulously avoided in addressing the Almighty. Hence the difference between the 
original French Lord’s Prayer and the literal translation into French of the form in the 
English book. It shows the inconvenience of being too literal in translating from one 
tongue into another, The words at the end, ‘‘ For thine,’’ &c., not being in the 
‘‘Vulgate’’ copy of the New Testament, are not used in the original French form, but 
are inserted, of course, in the translation of the English form. 

Aur. D.—Your question respecting the way the verb avoir, in all its parts, and the 
preposition a@, are used together, is answered in the course of the present lesson for the 
benefit of all, 

When, in reading English works or papers, you meet French words, you must consider 
whether they be naturalised in our language or not, If yes, pronounce them in the 
English way; if no, in the French. Sang froid would thus be song froo-aw; but 
reconnottre is a naturalised word, and is pronounced in the English fashion. Q 

Exratum.—In Lesson XIII., in the fifth rule which we give for the placing of 
adjectives, there is the error of ‘‘former’’ being used where ‘‘ latter’? was meant. The 
rule should be, that the adjective, when a long word, sounds better after than before a 
substantive which happens to be a short word. 


A Porr’s OpINiIon oF Mitton.—Walter Savage Landor has lately published a 
pamphlet in which occurs a splendid eulogy of Milton, worthy both of the poet and 
of the greatest living master of English. At the close of his tract Mr. Landor entreats 
his reader to betake him to that great man’s prose work, “by which his heart will be 
strengthened, his soul purified, to sucha degree, that, if duly reverential, he may 
stand unabashed in the presence of the most commanding genius that ever God 
appointed for the governance of the human intellect.” ‘He indulges in no pranks. 
and vagaries to captivate the vulgar mind; he leads by the light of his countenance, 
never stooping to grasp a coarse hand to obtain its suffrages. In his language he nei- 
ther has nor ever can have an imitator. Such an attempt would display at once the boldest 
presumption and tle weakest affectation. His gravity is unsuitable to the age we 
live in. The cedars and palms of his Paradise have disappeared: we see the earth: 
before us in an altered form: we see dense and dwarf plants upon it everywhere: we 
see it scratched by a succession of squatters, who rear a thin crop, and leave the place 
dry and barren. Constancy and perseverance are among Milton’s characteristics, 
with contempt of everything mean and sordid. Indifference to celebrity, disdain for 
popularity, unobtrusive wisdom, sedate grandeur, energy kept in its high and spacious 
armoury until the signal of action sounded, until the enemy was to be driven from 
his entrenchment these are above the comprehension, above the gaze of noisy 
drummers, in their caps and tassels. Milton stood conspicuous over the mines of 
fuel he accumulated for that vast lighthouse, founded on a solitary rock, which threw 
forth its radiance to Europe from amid the darkness and storminess of the Britisly 
sca, bind 2 Sad. 


Shee 
; 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


$. noun-substantive ; a. adjective; ad. adverb 


DEBIL’ITY, 5. weakness, langour. 

Dzxp‘rt, s. money due for goods sold on | 
credit ; v.a. to charge a person as debtor. 

Dep‘oNAIRE, @. (French) elegant, civil, 
well-bred, gay, 

Desoucn’, v.n. to march out of a wood, 
&c:, in order to meet er retire from an 
enemy. 

Depris’, s. (French) fragments 
crumblings of rocks; ruins, rubbish. 

DEBULLI'TION, s. a bubbling or seething 
over. 

Dec’apzE, s. the number of ten, as ten 
days, or ten years. 

DEC’ADENCE, s. a decay, a fall. 

Deo'aGon, DECAHE’DRON, s. a figure 
having ten sides. 

DEC/ALOGUE, s. the ten commandments. 

DECAM’ERON, S. a volume divided into ten 
books ; awork the supposed action of which 
occupies ten days. 

DeEcAM’?, v. n. to shifta camp; to move 
off. 

DECAN’DRIAN, @. having ten stamens. 

DECANT’, v. a. to pour off gently. 

Decan’TER, 5. a glass vessel into which 
liquor is poured off for use. 

DECAP'ITATE, v. a. to behead, or cut off. 

DECAR’BONIZE, V. a. to deprive of carbon. 

DeEC’ASTICH, s. a poem consisting of ten 
lines. 

' Dec’AsTYLE, s. an assemblage of ten 
pillars. 

DECEM’VIRATE, Ss. a government by ten 
rulers. 

DECEN’NIAL, @. of or containing ten 
years. 

Decerrt’, a. plucked away ; taken off. 

Decip’vovs, a. falling off, not perennial ; 
falling off yearly, as the leaves of most 
trees, &c. 

Der/cIMAL, s. a tenth; a. numbered by 
tens. 

Der/CIMATE, v. a. to take the tenth. 

DECcI’PHER, v. a. to explain, unravel, un- 
fold. 

Deck, s. the flocr of a ship. 

DECLAMA/TION, S$. a discourse addressed 
to the passions ; an harangue. 

- DecLARA’TION, s. (in law) the statement 
of his case by a plaintiff in an action at law ; 
in a real action, it is properly called a count. 


or 


3 Uv. verb; v.a. verb-active ; v.20. verb-neuter. 


DECLEN’SION, s. declination, descent; 
variation of nouns; corruption of morals; 
departure from a right course. 

DrEcLINA’/TOR, $. an instrument used in 
dialling. 

DECLIV’ITY, s. an oblique or gradual de- 
scent. 

DECOC’TION, S. a preparation by boiling. 

DECOLLA’TION, s. the act of beheading. 

DEcomPo’sE, v. a. to dissolve or resolve a 
mixed body ; to unmix, to analyse. 

DECORA’TION, s. an ornament; 
beauty. : 

DEconr’TICATE, v. a. to divest of bark or 
husk ; to peel. 

DECREL’, s. (in law) the judgment of 2 
court of equity on any biil preferred. 

DECRE’/MENTS, Ss. the small parts by which 
a decreasing quantity becomes less and less. 

DECREP’IT, a. wasted and worn by age. 

DECRE’TAL, s. a book of decrees or edict 

DE CRESCEN’DO, (in music) gradually 
decreasing the sound. 

DEC’RETORY, @. judicial, final, critical. 

DECUM’BENCE, S. the act of lying down. 

Derc’uPLE, a. tenfold ; repeated ten times. 

Dep/aLous, a. (in botany) having a 
margin with various windings and turnings. 
» Depica’TrION, s. consecration; a compli- 
mentary address prefixed to a book. 

Drpvuc’TIon, s. an action of the reasoning 
power, by which consequences are drawn 
frem certain principles. In arithmetic, that 
which is taken away from any previous 
number. 

DEED, s. (in law) a contract or bargain 
between party and party; but to secure i's 
validity it must be signed, sealed, and de- 
livered. 

De rao’ro, s. a thing actually done. 

DEFALCAIION, S. a diminution, a cutting 
off. 

DEFAULT’ER, Ss. one who fails in pay- 
ment, &c. 

Derea/sANCE, v. (in law) the act of 
annulling, abrogating, or making void any 
contract, stipulation, or deed, upon the per- 
formance of certain prescribed conditions. 

DEFECA/TION, s. purification. 

DEFEND/ANT, Ss. (in law) the party sum- 
moned or accused. 

Deri’cit, s. want, deficiency. 

DEFIL’/ADING, §. that part of fortification — 


added 


06 


the object of which is to determine the 
directions or heights of the lines of rampart 
or parapet, according to circumstances, 


DEFINI'TION, 8. a description of a thing 
by its peculiar properties. 

DEFIN’ITIVE, @ determinate, express, 
positive; s. that which ascertains or defines, 

DEFLA/GRABLE,a@.combustible,apt to burn. 

DEFLEX’URE, s. a bending down. 


DEFLUX’ION, s. a flow of humours down- 
wards. 


DeEFuNCT’, a, dead, extinct. i 


DzGREE’, s. quality, rank, state or con- 
dition of anything ; measure; proportion or 
quantity. In natural philosophy, it is a 
greater or less intenseness. of heat; in 
geometry it is the 360th part of the circum- 
ference of a circle; in mathematics, it is the 
division of the lines upon several sorts of in- 
struments; in wniversities, it is a dignity 
conferred upon those who have performed 
certain exercises required by the statute. 

Decuvuti’TIon, s. the act or power of 
swallowing. 

DueustA’fIon, s. the sense of tasting. 

DgEHORTA’TION, s. dissuasion , exhorting 
against. 

Dz Jv’Re, s. of right. 

DeEIPNos’OPHIST, s, one of the sect of 
ancient philosophers noted for their learned 
discourse at meals. 

De‘iry, v. a. to make a god of, to adore. 

De’tsm, s. this term properly means be- 
lief in the existence of God, but is generally 
applied to all such belief as goes no farther, 
and includes a disbelief in revealed religion. 

DELACKYMA’TION, 8. waterishness of the 
eyes. 

DELACTA’TION, 8. a weaning from the 
breast. 

DELA’/TION, Ss. a conveyance ; an accu- 
sation, 

DEL CRED/ERE (Italian), this means a 
guarantee, or warranty, as applicable to 
factors, who, for an additional premium, be- 
come bound, when they sell goods upon 
credit, to warrant the solvency of the 
parties. 

DEl’EGATE, $s. a deputy, a representative, 
a commissioner; one inyested with power 
to act for others. 

DELEN’DA, Ss. things to be erased or 
blotted out. 


DrELE’TE, v. a. to blot out. 
_DELETE’RIovs, a. destructive, deadly. 
Detr, DELPH, s. a kind of counterfeit 
china ware. 
DELIGA’LION, s. the act of binding up. 
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stipulated for her loading or discharge. — 


=~ 


MAN’S FRIEND, 


DELINEA’TION, s. an outline or sketch, 


| 
| either pictorial or descriptive. 


DELIQUES CENCE, s, liquefaction by ex- 
posure to air. 

DELI‘QuIUM, s. a distillation by dissolving 
any calcined matter. 


DELIR'IUM, 5. alienation of mind. 


DetpH’ic, DELPH’IAN, a. relating to 
Delphi, in Greece, or to its celebrated 
oracle. 


DeEv’ToID, s. a triangular muscle arising 
from the clavicle, which raises the arm; a. 
triangular, shaped like a trowel. 

DeEM’AGOGUE, s. the ringleader of a fac- 
tion. 

DEMARCA’TION, S$, separation of lands or 
territories. : 

DEMEPHITIZA’TION, Ss. purification from 
mephitic or foul air. 

DEMER’SION, s. a drowning; 
solving. 

DEMES’NE, s, a patrimonial estate. 

DeEm’I, a. half. 

DrEm’IGoD, s, halfa god; a great hero. 

DEM'IQUAYER, 8. (in music) half a quaver. 

DeEmisz’, s. death, decease; a transfer ; 
v. a. to bequeath, to transfer. : 

DEMI/SEMIQUAVER, s. the shortest note 
in music. 

Demis’SION, s. degradation, depression. 

DrMo’cRACY, s. a form of government in 
which the sovereign power is lodged in the | 
body of the people. 

DeEM‘OCRAT, 8. one devoted to democracy. 

Der/MON, Ss. an evil spirit, a.devil, — 

DEMO/NIAC, s. one possessed with a 
demon; a. devilish; related to, or influ- 
enced by, demons. a 

DEMONOL/oGY, s. the study of evil spirits, 

DEMONSTRATION, S. an indubitable proof ; 
that process by which a result is shown to 
bea necessary consequence of the premises 
from which it is asserted to follow, on the 
supposition that those premises have heen 
admitted, or that they have been previ- 
ously proved. The term “ demonstration” 
is often applied to meetings or gatherings, 
by the n mber and respectability of the 
persons attending which, the utility and ex- 
cellence of certain practices or associations 
is supposed to be proved beyond all doubt 
or question, 


DEMUL/CENT, Ss. any medicine that softens, 
soothes, or mollifies. ‘ 

DEMUR’RAGE, Ss. the money payable to 
the owner of a ship, on the part of the — 
shippers or consignees of goods, ascom- — 
pensation for detention beyond the time 
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THE LAST FOUNDATION-STONE OF ENGLAND’S GREATNESS. 


Somer time ago, when visiting Hereford Cathedral, we perceived that they were 


placing an entirely new foundation under the pillars and columns that supported the 
tower ; and this was done with such skill that not a stone of the upper part of the 


building seemed to be moved or shaken. It appeared that the edifice was all right 


except the foundation. ‘The tower is a noble specimen of architectural skill and 
beauty. Its exterior commands the admiration of all; and within, the roof and 
the columns are generally admired; in fact, all was correct but the base—this was 
imperfect and decaying ; and the anxiety of the worthy Dean was to make it secure 
without disturbing the upper part of the cathedral. We are happy to say that he 
succeeded, 

Now, it has occurred to us that the sanctuary on which the pious dignitary 
was bestowing so much care might be taken as a type of our country, and that the 


‘example of the Deanis worthy of imitation. The constitution of our empire may be 


eompared to Hereford Cathedral. It is a social edifice, with the monarch as the 
highest pinnacle—with the nobility, clergy, and gentry, as ornamental branches 
in various grades downward from the Sovereign—and then, at the bottom, we have 
the people as the broad base. 

Our fathers were at a great deal of pains to have our Monarcus right, and they 
succeeded admirably. The British Sovereign is a constitutional prince, bound to 
govern according to the laws. The right to the Crown weuld be forfeited if the 
King or Queer transgressed the statutes ofthe realm. Here we have a glorious 


fact. Most of the sovereigns on the Continent and elsewhere are licentious, and the 


laws allow them a large degree of irresponsible power ; but in England it is not so. 
Our chief magistrate pledges himself, or herself, to observe those regulations which 
have been fixed by the Parliament. Hence the English people now are not afraid 
of the Sovereign, nor the Sovereign of the people. We know beforehand what 
kind of King or Queen the heir to the throne will be; and therefore, to us, an 
hereditary monarch is far better than an elective Prince or President; for we are 
saved all the turmoil and corruption of an election, and the laws of the land settle 
how the Sovereign is to actin governing the nation. And as the people have con- 
fidence in the monarch, so the monarch relies upon the people. One of the most 
interesting sights in the world is the freedom with which Queen Victoria moves 
about among her subjects in the Great Industrial Exhibition. This arises from the 
fact that the people know they havea constitutional Sovereign, who will rule ac- 
cording to the laws; and the Queen feels that she has a people who will respect 


the institutions which their fathers and representatives have created. It was a 


great step towards national liberty, prosperity, and happiness, when the preroga- 
tives of the Crown were placed within the control of the law, and was quite as con- 
ducive to the security of the Prince as to the peace of the people. 

But we have gone a step further in the right direction. In many nations the 
arrsTocracy are little influenced by right, justice, or law. Their licentiousness in 
connexion witli that of the Crown brought about the first revolution of France, and 
will yet keep the Continent in a state of agitation. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the people have been the originators of civil convulsions. The history of the 
patience of oppressed subjects is one of the most amiable facts in the records of 
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nations. ‘* Oppression,’ it is said, “ will make a wise man mad;” and, until 
goaded by almost every injustice and cruelty that Despotism could devise, the 
labourers and operatives have never risen against their rulers. With us the power 
of the aristocracy is limited by the laws; and, though much remains to be done 
before our nobility will be all they ought to be, yet the statutes of the empire, to a 
very great extent, shield the poor from the violence of the rich, and are as just 
toward the crimes of the lord or duke as toward those of the mechanic or pauper, 
Here, then, we have a great point gained, and which adds greatly to the happiness 
of the country. The middle and working classes generally have none of those fears 
from the insolence, pride, injustice, and oppression, of the aristocracy which haunt 
the people of many other countries. A nobility subject to law, and acting worthy 
of themselves, instead of being an evil, may be a very great advantage to any 
nation; while the propriety of their conduct is a greater benefit and comfort te 
themselves than to those who are below them in their ciyil capacity. 

A. third step in our national progress has been the elevation of the MIDDLE 
cLAssEs. Without these the country never would have risen to its present great- 
ness. As at first the barons began to curb the power of the monarch, so the middle 
classes followed, and threw the authority of the law around the nobles. And, 
further, the enterprise of our merchants, tradesmen, &c., has produced our national 
wealth, while their love of liberty has enlarged and secured our rights. We 
owe little of our riches or of our freedom to the lords. Our aristocracy is generally 
above trade and commerce. ‘They have made their fortune, or their fathers, or 
some one else, has made it for them, Hence they retire from the competition of 
business. And it is well to have a body of men and women who rather spend than 
labour to amass property; we intend, therefore, no reflection when we say that 
our nobility do not make the wealth of the country, except in so far as they minister 
to it by distributing their own. Were there nothing but an aristocracy, a nation 
would stand still. They are generally so content with their possessions, privileges, 
and rank, that they rarely make any efforts in favour of the advancement of trade 
and commerce. Asa body, they are neither the inventors of machinery, nor the 
advocates of extensive liberty. We owe these latter efforts to the middle and 
working classes. Without these a country would make no progress. There is 
very little in the Crystal Palace which has been done by the nobility. A treasury 
filled with the proceeds of their toil and industry would not be very rich. The 
burgesses of our country, in connexion with their workpeople, have created our 
wealth; and the Great Exhibition is deservedly popular among them, because it is 
their own palace, devised by a working man, and built and furnished from the la- 
bour and wealth of the people. Had there been no middle class among us, the 
suggestion of Prince Albert would have had but a very poor response. We owe, 
then, an incalculable amount of our greatness to the middle classes. The elevation 
of the burgesses into power, and the creation of a House of Commons, are glorious 
facts in the History of England. , 

We have thus glanced at three notable facts in the records of our country, and 
which may be said to be three prominent parts of our national edifice; but still 
these are only the upper departments of the building, and, therefore, we haye, 
lastly, to offer a few words respecting the foundation. If an empire be compared to 
a temple, or a pyramid, then the prorrr—the masses—are the dase; and until 
these are in a settled state, all the other parts will rock and be agitated. This, at 
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present, is the case throughout the whole Continent. The monarchs, the nobles, 
and the middle classes, where there are any, are all in a fright because of the 
people. They know they have not treated them well, and they are afraid that 
their injustice will be revenged. Then they have not educated their subjects in 
moral force. They have trained them to arms, and the tuition which they have 
given in their schools has done little to fit them for their real duties as rational 
and yoluntary agents. They have boasted that they have taught their subjects all 
useful knowledge; but they have not instructed them to take care of themselves, 
er respect the lives and property of others; hence they cannot trust them, and 
everywhere on the Continent you are met with armed men, and you are told that 
these are necessary to keep the people in order. ' 

In ExGLanp matters are different. ere the masses are moving on faster than 
any other branches of the empire. ‘The English operatives begin to see their true 
position, and that their clevation is placed in their own hands. They know that 
physical force is weakness and madness, and if exerted, would over- 
throw their cause. They perceive the omnipotence of moral force; and that the 
tongue, guided by truth and equity, is a two-edged sword, which no one can with- 
stand. The Newport riots, and the 10th of April demonstration, threw back the 
cause of popular liberty, and gave its enemies a weapon which they have not been 
slow to use against all concession of the rights of the working classes. It is said 
that the masses are a dangerous race, and that their violence unfits them for the 
enjoyment of their liberties. But we have strong reason to believe that Englaad 
will never see another physical-force movement. Reason, right, and truth, will 
hereafter be the only weapous, and by these every equitable demand will be ob- 
tained. The people are beginning to have confidence in their tongues, in their in- 
tellect, and their moral character, and with these they will prevail. They are re- 
solved to use no other arms, and in this determination we have the fourth and last 
movement for the consummation of our national happiness and prosperity. 

‘We have seen that successful efforts have been made to curb the prerogatives of 
our monarchs, to bridle the licentiousness of the nobility, and to call forth the ener- 
gies of the middle classes, and the last reformation is THE ELEVATION OF THE 
MASSES. Let this be effected, and the last foundation-stone of England’s greatness is 
laid. But this great and glorious work must be accomplished by the people them- 
selves. Government education will not produce it. They have had plenty of 
State schools abroad, but these institutions have only riveted the fetters of the 
population, or rather taught them to rivet their own chains more closely. It is a 
decree, fixed as fate, that no men or women shall rise unless they raise themselves. 
They must read, observe, think, reason, make themselves moral, industrious, sober, 
economical, provident, peaceable, polite, and well-behaved, or they will never ar- 
rive at any pre-eminence. Fathers and mothers, teachers, professors, lords, dukes, 
governments, doctors in divinity, &c., can never give any excellence to a child, 
pupil, or subject, who will not improve himself; while he who resolves to rise, and 
will use the proper means, needs not the patronage, the diplomas, nor the patents 
of those above him. When once the great body of the people shall become en- 
lightened, and resolve to obey the laws, and shall be emancipated from all political 
bondage, as well as from all immorality and yulgarity, the base of the national 
pyramid will be firm as a4 rock. 

We are happy to hear from all quarters the order that has been exhibited by the 
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working classes in the Crystal Palace, and we trust that this demonstration of 
self-respect and self-government is a sure promise of future peace and prosperity. 


THE TEMPLE ‘OF PEACE. 
By Miss H. M. RATHBONE. 


Att honour be to those who nobly planned 

This world-wide congress in our far-famed land; 
All hail to those whose comprehensive mind 
Wrought out the scheme by Royalty designed ; 
And, well deserved, meet tribute pay to all 

W hose skilful toil hath reared the Crysran Hatt, 


Too oft the land-marks of our country’s fame 
Have been the fruit of deeds deserving shame, 
Save seasons glad and rare, when freedom reigned, 
And, right o’ercoming might, new laurels gained: 
Henceforth the gathering in tne CrystaL HALL 
Shall prove a grander era than them all! 


See nations throngig from the West and Hast, 
From North and South, to join the splendid feast—- 
Where intellect and labour, hand in hand, 

By lofty purpose led, an earnest band, 

Have heaped up wonders by their powerful will, 
And shall a noble page in history fill! 


Hark! through the welkin rings VictortA’s name, 
While distant echoes swell the loud acclaim; 
Hundreds of joyous thousands crowd the scene 

To greet the entrance of our honour’d Queen, 
Trust in her people, courtesy to all, 

Her only guards within the Crystan Hatt. 


The stately court around the Transept pace, 
Then ready take their high appointed place : 
And not the lightest sound the stillness stirr’d 
Until the solemn words of prayer were heard— 
Prayer that oppression should for ever cease— 
Prayer for a blessing on the shrine of Peace. 


Then pealing music and triumphant cheer, 
With roar of cannon, burst upon the ear; 

A flood of sunshine lit each “long drawn aisle,” 
While happy crowds soon filled th’ aerial pile, 
Exulting in the welcome given to all, 

Both rich and poor, within the Cxysran HAL. 


And hoary grandsires shall hereafter tell 

What in this famous century befell; 

Grey time shall chronicle the victories gained 
Since Mercy o’er the world and Justice reigned— 
What time the CrystaL Hatu sent forth her doye, 
And signed the league of UNIVERSAL LOVE! 
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THE ARABS IN SPAIN.—No. II. 


Tue reconciliation of Zarik and his jea- 
lous superior was only apparent. The dis- 
obedience and rivalry of his lieutenant 
rankled in the breast of the gloomy Musa, 
Scarcely had he entered Toledo, when, in 
an assembly of the Moslem officers, he 
openly deprived Zarik of his command, 
after having demanded from him a strict 
account of all the riches which he had 
gathered in the conquest of Spain. Amongst 
these was a wonderful table, possessed of 
certain magical powers, which enabled him 
who looked upon it to ascertain the truth of 
all historic transactions, as weil as to fore- 
see what should happen to himself. Ac- 
cording to the Arabian legend, it had be- 
longed to Solomon, and had aided him in 
acquiring the vast wisdom for which he was 
renowned. If we may believe the same 
apochryphal authority, 1t was formed of one 
single and entire emerald, which was 
adorned with rows of the most precious 
pearls and rubies, and the whole was 
crowned with an immense centre-piece of 
jewels. On obtaining possession of this 
marvellous relic, Musa observed that a leg 
had been broken off, and questioned Zarik 
about the mutilation. He answered that 
such had been its condition when it fell into 
his hands at the capture of the city Me- 
dina Celi. 

The assembled officers saw their favourite 
commander stripped of his authority in 
gloomy silence, which was broken only by 
their smothered threats of insubordination. 
Zarik kept his passion within bounds, and 
only answered in the implied threat, ‘‘ Since 
my victories over the enemies of the Caliph 
are my only crimes, my conscience may 
well absolve me, and I may reasonably ex- 
pect the same favour from the justice of 
my sovereign.’”? Enraged at this laconic 
defiance, Musa ordered the undaunted 
Zarik to be thrown into prison, secretly re- 
solving to rid himself of so dangerous a 
rival. 

Whilst these disputes were taking place 

“between the two generals, Abdelasis, the 
son of Musa, had been sent in pursuit of 
Theodomir and the small band of uncon- 
quered Goths who had escaped from the 
fatal battle on the banks of the Guadelete. 
Taking possession of the mountain passes, 
the Christian prince, who was well aware 
of the folly of opposing the Arabs in the 
open field, succeeded, by the help of his 
almost inaccessible position, and his own 
skilful manceuvring, in keeping his pur- 
suers at bay foratime. This unequal con- 
test might have lasted for a considerable 


time, had not the Gothic leader yielded to! 


importunities of his brave but injudicious 
sons, and risked a pitched battle in the 
plain. The slaughter of his hot-headed 
advisers and the greater part of his band, 
was the result; and, with much difficulty, 
he succeeded in throwing himself and his 
two or three surviving followers into Ori- 
huela, the only fortified place that now 
remained to him. On entering the city, he 
found that nearly all its male inhabitants 
had fallen in the skirmish; so, aware of 
how useless it would be to hold out against 
forces so confident in ‘their numbers, and 
flushed by a long series of victories, he re- 
solved to have recourse to stratagem to 
procure for himself and his discouraged 
adherents, favourable terms of capitulation. 
He, therefore, caused the women to assume 
arms and male attire, and directed them to 
cross their long hair under their chins in 
semblance of beards; and then stationed 
them along the walls. It was late in the 
evening when Abdelasis approached with 
his army, and ‘the deception was com- 
pletely successful. The surprised Arabs 
had expected ‘to find a city without de- 
fenders, and were consequently unprepared 
for this show of determined resistance. 
Availing himself of the success of his 
mancuyre, Theodomir obtained a _ safe 
conduct, and proceeded in the disguise of a 
simple horseman to the Moslem camp. On 
being introduced to'the presence of Abdel- 
asis, he said:—‘*I come on behalf of the 
commander of Orihuela, to treat for terms 
worthy of your magnanimity and of his 
dignity. You perceive that the city is 
capable of withstanding a long siege, but 
he is anxious to spare the lives of his sol- 
diers. Promise indemnity to the lives and 
property of the inhabitants, and the city 
shall be delivered up to you to-morrow 
without a blow; if you refuse, we are pre- 
pared to fight until not a manis left. 

Abdelasis was pleased to obtain such easy 
possession of a place apparently so strong, 
and readily agreed to the terms. As soon 
as the treaty of surrender was signed and 
sealed, Theodomir discovered himself :— 
‘Behold in me,’ said he, ‘‘the royal 
Theodomir, and the Governor of Orihuela.” 
Flattered by this proof of confidence in 
his honour, the Arab general entertained 
his Christian opponent with the utmost 
kindness and respect. 

At the dawn of day the gates of Ori- 
huela were thrown open, and the Moslem 
troops entered the city, the paucity of whose 
real defenders was then discovered. Theo- 
demir was permitted to retain possession 
of the surrounding districts, on his swear- 
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ing allegiance, and engaging to pay tribute | steps in the career of the Arab conquerors, 
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to the Caliph; and his territory, which em-| who carried their victorious arms to the 


braced the beautiful provinces of Murcia 
and Valencia, was known long after by the 
Arabic name of its defender, and in the old 
chronicles is still designated, ‘‘ The land of 
Tadmir.”’ 

After remaining three days in Orihuela, 
Abdelasis proceeded to reduce some other 
towns of minor importance, which had not 
yet submitted to the dominion of the 
Caliph. 

In the meantime, things had taken a 
turn in Toledo. The news of Zarik’s de- 
gradation and imprisonment having reached 
Damascus, the angry Caliph at once des- 
patched a messenger with a letter to Musa, 
in which, after severely censuring him for 
the course he had pursued, the Commander 
of the Faithful ordered him immediately to 
reinstate Zarik inhis authority. When the 
tidings were made known, there was univer- 
Sal joy throughout the army; the mortified 
general did not venture to delay obedience 
to the orders of the sovereign, and Zarik 
was at once restored to his command. This 
reconciliation of the generals, though forced 
and unreal, was soon to prove disastrous to 
the Christians. The main army of the 
Moslems was once more set in motion, not 
to rest again till the whole of the Penin- 
sula, the mountainous districts of the As- 
turias alone excepted, had been subjected 
to the sway of the Caliph. With the 
chief division Musa proceeded northwards, 
andinvested Salamanca, which surrendered 
without resistance. From Salamanca he 
led his forces to Astorga; thence turning 
up the valley of the Douro, he crossed the 
Sierra de Moncayo, and marched down the 
banks of the Ebro, till he reached Sara- 
gossa, before whose walls Zarik had already 
arrived. This city was one of the last 
rallying points of the remnants of the 
Gothic armies and fugitives from the con- 
quered towns, and was defended by men 
who had resolved on anobstinate resistance. 
When the Commander-in-Chief arrived, 
Zarik had already sustained considerable 
less by the determined bravery of the sally- 
ing parties of the besieged, and seemed as 
far from reducing the city as when he had 
first encamped before its walls. But 
famine accomp'ished what the power of 
the combined armies of the Mosiems 
rmightnot have been able to effect. Driyen 
to the last extremity, the brave inhabi- 
tants offered to capitulate, engaging to pay, 
besides the ordinary tribute, an enormous 
contribution as d/ood ransom, in considera- 
tion of which their lives and property were 
spared, 

But the limits of these papers will not 
allow ofa detailed account of each of these 


foot of the Pyrenees. Zarik invested and 
took Tortosa, Murviedro, Valencia, Xativa, 
and Denia, whilst Musa reduced Huesca, 
Tarazona, Lerida, Calahorra, Tarragona, 
Barcelona, Gerona, and Aurpuxias, and, 
according to some accounts, crossed the 
French borders and took Narbonne. 
Returning into Spain, he scoured Gallicia 
and the plains of the Asturias, passed 
triumphantly through Lusitania, and ar- — 
rived once more in Andalusia, enriched 
with the immense spoils of his victorious 
campaign. 

With these exploits the conquest of Spain 
may be said to have been completed. Tie 
mountains of the Asturias were the only 
part of the Peninsula which had not sub- 
mitted to the yoke of the conqueror. The 
remainder of this paper we shall occupy in 
recording the fate of the chief actors in this 
great historical drama. 

Sudden humiliation awaited Musa, in the 
moment of his highest triumph. Notwith- 
standing their outward reconciliation, deep 
and implaeable enmity continued to exist 
between the rival generals, and, in the 
midst of their busiest eperations and appa- 
rent friendship, each was secretly endea- 
vouring to prejudice the mind of the Caliph 
against the other. Wearied out by these 
incessant complaints, the sovereign resolved 
to put an end to dissensions which endan- 
gered the interests of Islam in the West, 
and despatched an envoy to Spain to sum- 
mon both generals to make a temporary 
transfer of their commands, and forthwith 
appear personally before him at Damas- 
cus. Zarik at once obeyed the royal com- 
mand, and set out for Syria. His supe- 
rior, however, was not so prompt in his 
compliance. Conscious of how badly he 
stood with the sovereign, and loth to resign 
the unlimited authority which he exercised 
in Spain, to say nothing of the designs of 
independent power which he had long 
cherished, he hesitated to obey. But 
a second messenger, bearing still more 
urgent commands, soon after arrived. 
Not venturing to incur still further dis- 
pleasure where he saw it would be use- — 
less to resist, he prepared to set out for 
Damascus, trusting for his justificstion to 
the enormous spoils which he shouid be 
able to lay before the Caliph. At Cordova 
he convened an assembly of the chief 
officers of the army and of the leaders of 
apostate Christians, and made them de 
homage to Abdelasis as the Governor of 
Spain during his own absence; after which 
he addressed to them a parting speech, 2s- 
suring them that he would soon return, | 
loaded with new expressions of his sove- 
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reign’s estcem, and enabled to reward them 
for their faithful services to the cause of 
Islam. 


cade, which resembled rather the sumptu- 
ous pageant of some o:iental monarch re- 
turning from victory, than the suite of a 
general in disgrace going to plead before 
an angry sovereign. Jesides four hun- 
dred youthful cavaliers who accompanied 
him as hostages, his train was swelled by a 
large number of beautiful damsels, chosen 
from the noblest families of the Goths, and 
intended to grace the harem of the Caliph. 
Then followed a long train of beasts of 
burden, laden with the richest plunder of 
Spain, and more valuable than the wealth- 
iest caravan that ever crossed the burn- 
ing sands of Arabia. With this gorgeous 
display of trophies and spoils, showing the 
magnificence of the land he had conquered, 
the confident general doubted not that he 
should be able to silence the calumnies of 
his foes, and win praise from the Caliph. 

As he crossed the valley of the Guadal- 
quiver, he often turned and looked back 
wistfully on the white palaces and towers 
of Cordova. When he reached the last hill 
which skirted the valley, he reined in his 
steed, and, as a strong presentiment told 
him that he gazed upon the city for the last 
time, the veteran exclaimed, ‘‘ O Cordova! 
ereat and glorious art thou amongst cities, 
and abundant with all delights. With 
grief and sorrow I part from thee; for sure 
IT am that it would give me length of days 
to abide within thy pleasant walls!’? <As 
he uttered these words, he resumed his 
journey ; but his eyes were bent upon the 
ground, and frequent sighs bespoke the 
heaviness of his heart. 

When he reached Africa, he divided the 
Government between his two sons, Ab- 
delola and Meruam, and then departed for 
Syria, bearing in his train the spoils cf the 
West. Inthe meantime, Zarik had reached 
Damascus, and was graciously received by 
the Caliph. The slanders which had been 
brought against him were speedily refuted, 
and he was hailed by the multitude as 
“The sword of Islam, and the terror of 
Unbelievers.”” But not so favourable was 
the reception of the treasure-laden Musa. 
‘When he approached Damascus, he was met 
by a messenger from Suleyman, the heir- 
appaient of the Caliph, who was then on 
his death-bed, requesting him to delay his 
entrance till the recovery or death of the 
Sovercign. Musa, however, paid no atten- 
tion te the message, but hastened his march 
to arrive before the death of Walid Al- 
manzor. ‘The dying Caliph rose from his 
couch to receive the Emir, and demand an 
answer to the charges which had been 


He then set out for the court of | 
the Caliph, attended by a splendid caval- | 


‘lodged against him. He defended himself 
| with great eloquence; and pointed to the 
immense spoils which he had brought with 
him, as proofs of his faithful and inde- 
fatigable services. These tangible argu- 
ments, as he had caiculated, went farther 
to secure his acquittal than the eloquence 
or soundness of his defence. When he 
presented the talismanic table of Solomon, 
and dwelt upon its wondrous virtues, Zarik, 
who was present, could no longer keep 
silence. 

‘‘ Commander of the Faithful,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ examine this precious table, if 
any part be wanting.”’ 

The Caliph acted upon the hint, and 
ae that one of the legs had been broken 
off. 

Turning to the embarrassed Musa, he 
asked : 

‘* Where is the other leg of the table ?” 

**] know not,’’ he answered, ‘‘as it is 
now such as it was when it came into my 
hands.” 

Upon this, Zarik produced the deficient 
€a: 

* Behold, O Commander of the Faithful! 
a proof of the real finder of the table,’’ 
said he; ‘‘ andso it is with the greater part 
of the spoils exhibited by Musa, as trophies 
of his acLievements. It was I who gained 
them, and who captured the cities in which 
they were found. These Christian cavaliers 
and Moslem warriers, can prove the truth 
of my words.” 

Musa endeavoured to explain, but the 
angry Caliph heeded not his words. 

‘** You have narrated your own achieve- 
ments,’ said he, “but have left un- 
mentioned those of others; nay, you have 
sought to debase another who has legally 
served his sovereign; the reward of your 
envy and your coyetousness be upon your 
own head.” 

He then divided the greater part of the 
spoil between Zarik and the other chiefs, 
but dismissed Musa in disgrace. 

the Caliph Walid, died ina few days 
afterwards, and Suleyman “ reigned in his 
stead.’?’ The new monarch cherished deep 
resentment towards the fallen Emir, for . 
having entered the city contrary to his 
commands, instead of waiting to grace his 
own accession by the triumphant display of 
the spoils of Christendom. He lent a 
willing ear to the enemies of Musa, who 
charged him with having appropriated a 
larger share of the booty which rightfully 
belonged to the sovereign. The unfortunate 
ge.eral was fined in the enormous sum 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold; 
and, being unable to pay it, was cust into 
prison, after having been beaten with rods 
‘and exposed for a whole day to the burning 


heat of the sun before the palace gates. 
Not satisfied with these punishments, the 
vindictive and cruel-hearted Caliph resolved 
to inflict another, still more characteristic 
of Mussulman Government. Messengers 
were despatched to Africa and Spain, with 
secret orders for the assassination of the 
three sons of Musa. The head of Ab- 
delasis was brought to Damascus, and 


thrown before his broken-hearted father 


by the command of the revengeful and un- 
feeling sovereign, who asked him, taunt- 
ingly, if he knew it: the old man turned 
away his shuddering gaze, and replied : 

‘Cursed be he who has destroyed a better 
man than himself!” © 

He then left the palace, and retired to 
his native place in the deserts of Arabia, 
where ne aied through grief and want, in 
716. Thus ended the life of the Conquerer 
of Spain. Of the further history of Zarik 
we have no account. 

This legendary chapter in the medieval 
history of Spain would be incomplete if we 
omitted to record the doleful end of Count 
Julian. The melancholy fate of the traitor 
and his family is the theme of many an his- 
toric ballad and traditionary rhyme, which 
the traveller may hear sung’ by the rustic 
troubadours of the Peninsula, to groups of 
attentive and believing listeners, gathered 
of an evening around the door or spacious 
hearth of some village inn. The historical 
truth of theromantic story cannot be vouched 
for cn any authority much more trustworthy 
than these popular traditions. 

The apostate had accomplished the full 
measure of his vengeance: the ruin of his 
country had atoned for the personal wrong 
which he had suffered. Though despised 
and distrusted by the Moslems as a traitor, 
he held an important station in their army, 
and had acquired immense riches from: the 
downfall of his native land. But wherever 
he went, he was loathed and hated. Men 
everywhere refused to hold intercourse with 
the man who had gratified his personal 
vengeance by the betrayal of the land that 
gave him birth. An outcast from’ his fel- 
low-men, he withered under the execrations 
which everywhere attended him. Hoping 
to find sympathy and kindness in the bosom 
of his family, he retired from the active 
service of the army, and gathered round 


' him his wife Frandina, his daughter Flo- 


rinda, and his youthful son Alarbot. But 
new, and, ifpossible, greater, misery awaited 
him. Florinda, the daughter of his heart, 
for whose sake he had taken such signal 
vengeance upon Roderic, was sinking a 
victim to its effects. She too was a univer- 
sal byeword of reproach andshame. Chris- 


-‘tians never mentioned her name without a 


eurse, and Moslems, the gainers. by her 
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misfortune, spoke of her only by the vilest 
epithet they could apply to woman. 

But the innocent object of this universal 
opprobrium suffered more from the vp- 
braiding of her own heart than from out- 
ward abuse. She looked upon herself as 


the cause of her country’s ruin, and in the’ 


height of her frenzied wretchedness deter- 
mined to put an end to her sufferings by a 
voluntary death. Entering a tower in the 
gardens of her father’s palace, she ascended 
to the battlements, and culled forth her last 
words of anguish and despair—‘ Let this 
city be henceforth called Malacca, in memo- 
rial of the most wretched of women, who 
therein put an end to her days.” As she 
finished speaking, she threw herself from 
the tower, and was dashed to pieces on the 
marble pavement below. ‘The city, adds 
the ancient chronicler, received the name 
thus given it, though afterwards softened 
into Malaga, which it still retains, in me- 
mory of the tragical end of the unfortunate 
Florinda. 

The Countess Frandina returned to 
Ceuta, accompanied by her infant son, 
and taking with her the remains of her 
daughter, for burial ina mausoleum of the 
chapel belonging. to the citadel. The 
wretched Julian betook himself to Cartha- 
gena, groaning under the weight of his 
aggravated misery. 

It was about this time that Omar II., who 
had succeeded Suleyman in the Caliphate, 
refusing to recognise Ayub, whom the 
army in Spain had chosen to succeed Abde- 
lasis, appointed Alhaur ben Abderahman to 
the government ofSpain. The new general, 
who was of a cruel and suspicious nature, 
regarded with distrust the renegade Chris- 
tians who had aided in the conquest of their 
country, but especially the apostate Julian. 
‘He has been a traitor to his countrymen,” 
said the Emir, ‘‘how can we be sure that 
he will not prove the same to us?” Influ- 
enced by these suspicions, he summoned the 
count to meet him im Cerdova. The 
wretched man excused himself to the mes- 
senger on account of his late misfortune, 
and begged permission to remain at Cartha- 
gena. ‘This hesitation was construed by the 
jealous-minded Alhaur into certain proofs of 
guilt, and he determined to put the apos- 
tate immediately to death. Julian, how- 
ever, escaped in time, with fifteen followers, 
and took refuge in a strong castle amongst 
the mountains of Arragon. The. disap- 
pointed Emir then turned his thoughts to 
the capture of Frandina and her son. 

The manner in which the unhappy countess 
received intimation of the approaching dan- 
ger is not less marvellous than the other 


parts of this legendary history. Lost in q 


gloomy reverie, she was sitting at midnight, 
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looking out upon the sea from her chamber 
in the stern fortress of Ceuta, when sud- 
denly the form of her brother Oppas, the 
apostate Bishop of Seville, appeared before 
her. She was rising to embrace him, but 
he motioned her to remain seated, and she 
saw that his face was ghostly pale, and that 
his eyes shot forth a sulphurous flame. 

* ‘Touch me not,” said the spectre, ‘‘lest 
thou be consumed by the fire which rages 
within me. Guard well thy son, for blood- 
hounds are upon his track. His innocence 
might have secured him from the ven- 
geance of heaven; but our crimes have 
involved him in our common ruin.” With 
this warning, he faded from the sight of the 
awe-struck countess. The next morning 
tidings were brought of the death of the 
Bishop in a skirmish with the Christians 
of the Asturias, and of the approach of 
Alhaur to lay siege to Ceuta. Caring only 
for the safety of her son, the anxious Fran- 
dina hid him in the vault which contained 
the remains of his unfortunate sister, and 
then, with the apostate Christians who gar- 
risoned the fortress, prepared to resist the 
Emir, whose forces were already seen cross- 
ing the straits. After a vigorous siege of 
three days, a breach was effected in the 
walls of the citadel, and the Moslem troops 
poured in through the opening. The garri- 
son was put to the sword, and the captive 
countess was brought before the Emir. 

“Where is your son?’ asked the angry 
Alhaur. 

‘‘He lies buried with the dead,” replied 
the countess, 

‘Tell me where you have concealed the 
boy,” exclaimed the baffled Emir, “or, by 
the Beard of the Prophet, tortures shall 
wring from you the secret.” 

** Emir,” answered Frandina, ‘‘ may tor- 
ments, here and hereafter, be my portion, 
if I speak not the truth! My son is with 
the dead.” 

Finding it useless to question her further, 
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and unwilling to execute his threat upon 
a woman, Alhaur ordered the citadel to be 
searched from roof to dungeon. The boy 
was discovered asleep in the tomb of Flo- 
rinda, In vain did the frantic mother sup- 
plicate mercy for her child. He was given 
to one of the guards, with orders to hurl 
him from the top of the citadel into the sea. 
He fell upon the jutting rocks beneath, and 
his mangled body was washed away by the 
ebbingtide. Thenext moruing thewretched - 
countess was led forth from her dungeon 
into the public square, which was already 
thronged by a crowd of Christian prisoners 
who had been spared when the town ‘was 
taken. She was fastened to a stake, and 
her countrymen were ordered to stone her, 
But they shrunk back in horror, exclaiming, 
‘In the hand. of God is vengeance, let not 
her blood be upon us.’”’ Whereupon the 
Moslem general swore that whoever refused 
should himself be stoned to death. The 
cruel order was then carried into execution, 
and the shapeless remains of the once 
lovely Frandina shared the same fate as 
those of her innocent child. The citadel 
was set on fire, and the Moslems recrossed 
the straits by the light of its flames. 

The death of Count Julian, soon after- 
wards, closed the tragic story of his family. 
The exact period and manner of his death 
are unknown. Some accounts say that he 
was taken in his mountain retreat and put 
to a lingering death; others declare that 
the castle fell and buried him in its ruins; 
but allagree that his end was miserable in 
the extreme. In after times, says one of 
the chroniclers of his fate,a stone sepul- 
chre was shown outside of the castle as the 
tomb of Count Julian, but the traveller and 
pilgrim ayoided it, or bestcwed upon it 
their passing curse ; and the name of Julian 
has remained a bye-word and a scorn in the 
land for the warning of all future genera 
tions. 


. PueAsures ofr ContENTMENT,—I have a rich neighbour (writes old f[zaak Walton) 
that is always so busy that he has no leisure to laugh: the whole business of his life 
isto get money, and more money, that he may still get more and more money. He 
is still drudging on, saying that Solomon says, “The diligent hand maketh rich.” 
And it is true, indeed; but he considers not that it is not in the power of riches to 
make a man happy; for it was wisely said by a man of great observation, “that 
there be as many miseries beyond riches as on this side of them.” And yet God 
deliver us from pinching poverty, and grant that, having a competency, we may be 
content and thankful. Let us not repine, or so much as think the gifts of God une- 

ually dealt, if we see another abound with riches, when, as God knows, the cares 
that are the keys that keep those riches kang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle, 
that they clog him with weary days and restless nights,even when others sleep 
quietly. We see but the outside of the rich man’s happiness; few consider him'to be 
hike the silk-worm, that when she seems to play is at the same time spinning her own 
bowels, and consuming herself. And this many rich men do, loading themselves 
with corroding cares to keep what they had already got. Let us, therefore, be thank-: 
ful for health and competence, and above all for a quiet conscience. 
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WiLL IAM ;©:O'L lL PSs. 


By Parson FRANK. 


Ir is now well-nigh one hundred years ago, that the frequenters of the cathedral 
at Chichester used to mark a solitary figure passing to and fro, at all hours, along 
its aisles and sombre cloisters. When the organ pealed forth its solemn music, and 
the voices of the choir accompanied it with notes of 


‘‘ Linked sweetness, long drawn out,”’ 


this pensive visitor would heave groans that rent his bo om almost to bursting, and 
the big round tears would course over one another down his cheeks ‘‘ in piteous 
chase’? Music—and such music, in such a place—melted and overmastered quite 
this lonely visitant, opening the ‘sacred source of sympathetic tears,’’ and lapping 
his senses in that elysium which is peculiar to the sanctuary of sorrow. Through 
the glooms of his spirit the mingled measure stole, and at length 
‘¢ __A holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away.” 


It was Writ1aAm Coriins—then a poor imbecile, in the prime of life but the wreck 
of intellect. Trials and privations and disappointments had quenched the fine light 
of his genius; and the comparatively lucid intervals which allowed him to leave 
the lunatic asylum, were spent in thus haunting the cathedral, and accompanying 
the strains of chant and anthem with the sobs of his own broken heart, 

His monument is to be seen within the temple he loved so well. A figure of the 
poet is seen bending over an open volume, on the study of which he seems mourn - 
fully intent; while neglected lies at his feet a scroll of his own composition, beside 
a lyre, symbol of his craft. The volume is the NewTestament. Dr. Johnson, we 
are told, met him one day during his irregular wanderings, and observed that a 
copy of the sacred volume was his only companion. ‘‘I have but one book,” the 
poor minstrel said, ‘‘ but that is the best!’’ As for his own composition, he had 
actually devoted part of a recent legacy to buy up all unsoiled copies, and had com- 
mitted them to the flames. 

Coutins is one of those who may be called the mystics of poetry—not, however, 
of the class of double-distilled mysticism which has lately provoked the strictures 
of Delta Moir. A hazy spirituality ; a dim religious light—broods over his verse, 
It is not the dreamy enigmatical cloudiness of Coleridge and his imitators. There 
is no affinity between the Odes of the one and the ‘‘ Khubla Khan” of the other. 
Obscurity tinges the former, however, while in the latter it is a pervading power. 
The poetry of Collins has been likened by Wilson* to the *‘ voice of a spirit which 
does not feed on the breath of this world, but, as thinly, veiled from human appre- 
hensions the thoughts and feelings of its own spiritual being, in imagery of that 
world which is known to men.’’ He deals much with abstractions, which it is for 
him to clothe with vesture ethereal and vaporous ; and this manner distinguishes 
him as a spiritualist from the harder, more angular style of his preceding and con- 
- temporary brethren of the lyre. His mysticism is not enthralling and impressive 
enough to make us cry, 

‘‘ Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Weavea circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed. 
And drunk the milk of paradise.” 


But it is sufficiently of the: Clear-obscure (chiaroscuro) kind to make us feel that we 
are higher on the Muses’ hill-country, and nearer the clouds, than when pilgrim- 


* Blackwood’s Magazine, Vol, xxvii, p. 834. 
+ Coleridge. 
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ising in the track of Pope, or Somerville, or Gray. His minstrelsy is more fitful 
than the uniform measure of his fellows; it is varied as the ebbing and flowing of 
his wave-compelling soul. 
*¢ And now ’tis like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 
And now it is an angel’s song 
That makes the heavens be mute.’’* 


His earliest publication consisted of ‘‘ Oriental Eclogues,’’ during his Oxford 
career, and which may be said to have fallen still-born from the press. Those who 
dislike even a tendency to the obscure may, however, prefer these eclogues to the 
odes subsequently published. But there can be little question that the genius of 
the poet is vividly seen only in the latter. The eclogues might have been written 
by another; the odes by none but Collins, Even of the eclogues, nevertheless, it 


‘sas been observed by Campbell, that this pastoral class of poetry, whichis ‘ insipid 


1 all other English hands,’’ assumes in those of Collins a “ touching interest, and 
a picturesque air of novelty. It seems that he himself ultimately under-rated these 
eclogues, as deficient in characteristic manners ; but surely,’’ adds Campbell, ‘no 
just reader of them cares any ‘more about this circumstance than about theauthenticity 
of the tale of Troy.’’t The second of the series is deservedly popular—haying for 


. its subject Hassan the camel-driver, whom we see passing, in silent horror, o’er the 


boundless waste. The reality of the scene is brought out with a severe intensity that 
is almost oppressive. 

Collins’ ** Ode to Eyening”’ is one of the sweetest of his poems. The theme suited 
the sad twilight of his mind, and he has adorned it with epithets of especial beauty. 
Thus :—‘ Chaste Eve ;’’—* the bright-haired sun sits on yon western tent ;"’"— 
‘‘ the beetle winds his small but sullen horn ;’’—‘‘thy folding-star arising shows 
his paly circlet ;’"—‘‘ thy religious gleams;’’—‘ and hamlets brown and dim-dis- ~ 
covered spires ;’,—‘‘ thy dewy fingers draw the gradual dusky veil ;’’—‘“* meekest 
Evye.;’>—*‘ summer loves to sport beneath thy lingering light.”” The versification 
of this ode is very beautiful; it is that of one who may well be called Fine-Kar, 
though the name of Far-Eye may be denied him, ‘To the same class belong the 
well-known “‘ Dirge in Cymbeline,’’ and the lines on the death of Thompson, 
whose memory was dear to the young minstrel. They aresubdued and melancholy 
as the chimes of muffled bells. The music is a soft inland murmur—mieet, in pity’s 
ear, for the woodland pilgrim’s knell. Not in vain had Collins invoked that divine 
simplicity which ‘ disdains the wealth of art, and gauds, and pageant weeds, and 
trailing pall ;’’—her presence is felt in the neighbourhood of fair Fidele’s grassy 
tomb :— 

‘‘ The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gather’d flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid.” 


It is felt in the stanzas on the poet of the seasons, buried beneath the cold turf of 
the green hill’s side— 
‘‘ And oft as ease and health retire 
Yo breezy lawn, or forest deep, 
The friend shall view you whitening spire, 
And ’mid the varied landscape weep.” 
Those addressed ‘To a Lady,’”’ on the death of Colonel Ross at Fontenoy, 
are far inferior, but are not without warm admirers, The addresses to 
Pity, to Peace, to Mercy, are less fitted for a long life among British 
classics ; there are tints of Della Cruscan colouring about them, relieved by bolder 


* The Ancient Mariner. 
+ Campbdell’s British Poetry, Vol. v., p. 312. . 
{ Of Richmond Church, Thompson’s burial place. 
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strokes than one finds on the scented cardboard and album paper of the Sewards 
and Hayleys. The Ode to Liberty isspirited ;—freedom is traced out and worshipped 
from haunt to haunt—on the bleak mountains of Switzerland—on the willowed 
meads of the Low Countries, and on the white cliffs of Albion, ‘‘ once hid from 
those who search the main.”’ 

The so-called ode on the ‘‘ Popular Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands” 
deals with a mystic theme congenial to such a mind as that of William Collins. 
He was one wholoved to gaze in reverie on the night-side of Nature, till he could 
feel his hectic cheek fanned and cooled by the breezes of the dim border-land 
between seen and unseen, natural and supernatural, finite and imfinite, teinporal 
and eternal. ‘‘ Filmy visions floated before his half-shut eye—and they were beau- 
tiful, but unsubstantial all, and owning remotest kindred with the flesh and blood 
creatures of this our living world. He loved to dream of superstitions and en- 
chantments, but he was not a sublime seer.’’. He lacks the second-sight of the} 
Gael—his Ossianic fervour—his peculiar and majestic gloom, Accordingly, this! 


ode is said by a true Scotchman and true critic—one whose love of the heathery 


hills and solemn glens of his native land is passionately strong—to be ‘ uninspired 
by the fears that beset fancy, and only an eloquent and elegant narration of sights 
and sounds that, had they been seen and heard aright, would have wailed in rue- 
ful and ghastly strains, curdling the blood,’’* Had Collins been born and passed 
his young days amid the mountainous grandeur and impressive solitudes of the 
Highlands ; had he, like Colma, wandered by night, alone, on the hill of -storms, 
listing the wind as it swept athwart the grey steeps, and the dash of the torrent 
down the rugged rocks; had he been nursed on the lore of Fingal, and among the 
hoary wastes of Morven; had his boyhood’s remembrances been connected with 
spots where the Lady of the Lake listened to the pipes of Clan Alpine, or the 
Maclvors wont to tremble before the Bodach Glas; had heroamedasa child amid 
such regions— 


‘* Late, late in the gloamin’, when a’ was still, 
And the fringe was red on the western hill,’ 


then, indeed, might such a spirit as his have dreamed far grander dreams, and 
have seen visions more absorbingly real. As it is, he was wanting in those fine. 
instincts and indefinable associations which belong only to the fond natives of such 
a district. Cowper, excellent as.alimner ‘of the level scenery of jour home coun- 
ties, would have been ill at ease, we apprehend, in a description of Glencoe.sueh as 
a Glencoe man would approve ; nor can we quite fancy Leigh Hunt—admirable 
though he be on Hampstead Heath or in Kensington-lanes—succeeding wherever 
Christopher North has succeeded. Yet there are strokes in the handiwork of 
Collins which imply that had he lived in that 


‘** Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,” 


his faculty of translating its symbols into graphic and thrilling verse, would ‘have 


ranked with the highest and truest of all. 

It is by his ‘‘ Ode to the Passions” that he is best known. It has been called the 
finest ode in the English language. Like his other lyrics, it was at first neglected ; 
but later criticism has awarded it the profoundest homage. Silently and imper- 
ceptibly,”’ as Southey remarked, “it has risen by its own buoyancy, and its power 
is now felt by every reader who has any true poetic feeling.” Campbell attributes. 
some degree of its universal repute to the absence of that mystic character which 
attaches to most. of Collins’ poems. “** A cloud of obscurity,’’ observes this elegant. 
critic, ‘sometimes rests on his highest conceptions, arising from the fineness of 
his associations, and the daring sweep of his allusions ; but the shadow is transi- 
tory, and interferes yery little with the light of his imagery or the warmth of his 


feelings, The absence of even this speck of mysticism from the Ode on the 


* Professor Wilson. 
+ Hogg: ‘“ Kilmeny.” 
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Passions is, perhaps, the happy circumstance that secured its unbounded popu- 
larity.’’ Collins here boldly indulges in personification, and enlists the sympathies 
of those to whom the abstract is caviare, by turning the abstract into the concrete, 
qualities into living agents, passions into dramatis persone. Fear comes before us, 
a shrinking, self-scared form. Anger rushes forward, and strikes the lyre with 
one rude clash, the utterance of a pent-up heart. Hope awakens strains of 
promised pleasure, bids Echo prolong them, smiles with exultation at the soft re- 
sponslV> yoice, and waves in ecstacy her golden. tresses. Revenge peals a blast 


through his war-denouncing trumpet, with dejected Pity at his side. An exqui- 
site vis.on follows :— 


‘¢ With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retired, 
And from her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour’d through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 
And clashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole ; 
Or o’er some haunted streams with fond delay, 

Round a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace and holy musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away.” 


Then uprises Cheerfulness—whose sprightly tone merges ‘“ J7. Penseroso’’ in 
“P Allegro,” followed by Joy, ‘‘ with viny crown advancing,” and shaking a thou- 
sand odours from his dewy wings. Consummate is the artistic skill which adapts the 
musical rhythm and cadences of this Ode to its ever-varying theme. From grave 
to gay it fluctuates, from lively to severe. Now the sea of sound is lashed into 
bo sterous agitation, now subdued into tremulous calm; the wild-outburst of some 
“stormy wind Eurocyldon” is succeeded by the lullaby of spring-like zephyrs. 
The choral tumult subsides into a dulcet pianissimo—as though the ‘Stone him to 
death !”’ of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul were followed by the * Rest in the Lord’ of 
his Elijah ; 
‘*‘ By turns we feel the glowing mind, 
Disturb’d, delighted, rais’d, refin’d.”’ 


the transitions are from low sullen sounds, ‘‘asolemn, strange, and mingled air’ 
to soft Lydian measures; from the beating of the double drum with furious 
heat to the woodland echoes of Melancholy’s mellow horn; from the soul- 
subduing voice of dejected Pity to the brisk pipe and sportive viol of Tempe’s festal 
shades. - 

If, however, Collins has not entirely succeeded, even in this Ode, in rescuing 
his subject from the unreality which coldly clings to all such allegorical fancies, he 
has but failed where failure is, perhaps, inevitable. Nothing wearies us sooner 
than commerce with abstractions. It says much for the genius of Collins that he 
has made a subject of this: ideal character so popular. Elocutionists and amateur 
declaimers delight in mouthing this psychology of the Passions, and feel that in 
reciting it they are tolerably sure of the sympathy of their audience. Its variety 
gives scope to ‘‘ many-sided’’ expression, and deserves better exponents than 
the Young Roscii of boarding-school fame, to whom it is as familiar as household 
words. 

Collins had a more genial insight into: Nature than was common to the min- 
strels with whom he is usually classed. He had an eye for the revelations of 
this ‘‘ Cosmos,’ to the symbols of which so many of us are stone-blind.* The 


* As Carlyle says: ‘‘ The Universe makes no immediate objection to be conceived in 
any way; pictures itselfas plainly in the seeing faculty of Newton’s Dog Diamond, as 
of Newton; and yields toeach results accurately corresponding. To the Dog Diamond, 
dog’s meat, with its adjuncts, better or worse ; to Newton, discovery of the System of 
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scenes he pourtrays have, indeed, a certain twilight hue, an evening-like sadness, 
caught from the pensive spirit of the seer. Notthat he gazed on them through the 
discolouring medium of green spectacles, sickening all objects into a livid bilious 
aspect ; but he watched and loved them best when . 
‘““ Eve gently takes the daylight by the wrist, 
And calmly leads him to her solkmn bowers,’ 


In his poetry, therefore, we have Nature, but Nature seen by Collins And 
when the mood of our own minds is in harmony with his, and we have lesrned 


To lock on Nature, not as in the hours 
Of thoughtless youth,’’} 


we are impressed with the fidelity of his touch, and convinced of his loye fer that | 


“autobiography’’ of the world we live in, a few at least of whose hieroglyphité he 
could decipher so well. Far behind Wordsworth in this science, he was at ay 
rate far before Popé and his papal adherents. 


FOUCAULT'S EXPERIMENTS AND THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH. 


Tue rotation of the earth round its axis has long been admitted as an indisputable 
fact. It is true that the evidence of sense appears to oppose.it, to attest that the 
earth is motionless, and that the sun and stars revolve around it; but reason is 
given us to decide rightly on its testimony. Various circumstances aid our 
judgment. Thus, as we sail onwards with a very steady breeze, the land, the 
-houses, the trees appear to move; while the vessel in which we are seems to be 
motionless. Were the eyes to be closed, we should be absolutely unconscious of 
passing onwards ; and we should continue so just as long as the water remained 
unagitated ; but only let waves arise by the action of the wind, or some obstacle 
impede our progress, and then the difference of our previous circumstances will 
be sufficiently palpable. As, then, the rotation of the earth is not impeded, so to 
it we are insensible, though its revolution on its axisis, to an inhabitant of London, 
at the rate of about eleven miles a minute! : 

To such a conclusion, many passages of Scripture were, for a long period, sup- 
posed by many to be hostile. Thus we read ‘the world is stablished that it cannot 
be moved ;”’ and of its Creator, as Him “who laid the foundations of the earth 
that it should not be removed for ever.”’ Again, we read, ‘the sun ariseth, and 
the sun goeth down, and hasteth to the place whence he arose;” and he brought 
the shadow ten degrees backwards, by which it had gone down in the dial of 
Ahaz; ‘so the sun returned ten degrees, by which degrees it was gone down.” 
Once more, Joshua said, ‘‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon.. And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed.’”’ But to all 
these, and similar quotations, it has been satisfactorily replied—the Bible was not 
designed to teach men physical science; it has a far higher aim, and, therefore, it 
describes the earth and the heavenly bodies in accordance with ordinary and 
general obseryation. 

So far, then, the objectiuns urged from the senses and the scriptures are 
neutralised, and it becomes us to form ajust and clear conception of the movement 
that remains unaffected .by their testimony. To employ the precise and luminous 
words of Sir J. F. W. Herschel®: ‘A free rotation of the earth round its centre, 

_if it exists, and be performed in consonance with the same mechanical laws which 
obtain in the motions of matter under our immediate control, and within our 
ordinary experience, must be such as to satisfy two essential conditions. It must 
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the Stars.—Not the Universe’s affairs at all; but the sceiug party’s affair very much, for 


the results to each correspond, with exact proportion, to his notion of it.” Thisis but a 


quaint paraphrase of Coleridge’s doctrine— 
“OQ, Lady, we receive but what we give!” 
+ Dugald Moore. { Wordsworth, 
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he invariable in its direction with respect to the sphere itself, and uuiform in is 
velocity. The rotation must be performed round an avis, or diameter of the sphere, 
whose poles, or extremities, where it meets the surface, correspond always to the 
same points on the sphere. Modes of rotation of a solid body under the influence 
of external agency are conceivable, in which the poles of the imaginary line, or 
»xis, about which it is at any moment revolving, shall hold uo fixed places on the 
surface, but shift uponit every moment. Such changes, however, are inconsistent 
with the idea of a body of regular figure about its axis of symmetry, performed in 
free space, and without resistance or obstruction from any surrounding medium or 
disturbing influence. The complete absence of such obstructions draws with 
it, of necessity, the strict fulfilment of the two conditions above mentioned. Now, 
these conditions are in perfect accordance with what we observe, and what re- 
cored observation teaches us.”’ 

One illustrative experiment, tried at Bologna, by Guglielmini, and afterwards 
repeated at Hamburgh, is worthy of notice. On the principle of the earth’s 
rotation, to say that a stone let fall from the top of a high tower, should alight 
precisely under the point from which it started, it to affirm that which ought not 
to be perfectly true; and that for the following reason :—The starting point of the 
stone being ata greater distance from the centre than the point directly under on the 
earth, describes a somewhat larger circle, and moves alitile quicker. The stone, 
therefore, at the commencement of its fall, has a motion from west to east, a little 
more rapid than the under point of the earth, The resistence of the air, though 
it exist with respect to the fall of the stone, does not exist with respect to the 
motion from west to east, since the air, earth, and stone are carried together ; 
consequently, the stone should fall a little east of the foot of the tower. 

Now, when a stone was thus Sat fall at heights of 241 and 235 (French) feet, 
this result actually uceurred. In every instance it fell a fraction of an inch to the 
east, and never to the west of the point directly under the point of projection. 
Had this departure been purely accidental, how could it always have taken place 
in one direction? It is absolutely impossible to account for these phenomena on 
auy other hypothesis than that of the earth’s rotation. 

That theee phenomena fully accord with the observation of the heavenly bodies, has 
been amply and satisfactorily shown by the illustrious astronomer already mentioned. 
We take but a fragment, from his pages, of illustration. Were the reader to station 
himself, on a clear evening, just after sunset, when the first stars begin to appear, 
in some open situation, whence a good general view of the heavens can be obtained, 
more and more stars will appear as the darkness increases, till the whole sky is 
over-spangled with them. When he has awhile admired the calm magnificence of 
this glorious spectacle, the theme of so much song, and so much thought,—a spec- 
taecle which no one can view without emotion, and without a longing desire to 
know something of its nature and purport—let him fix his attention more particu- 
larly on a few of the most brilliant stars, such as he cannot fail to recognise again 
without mistake after looking away from them for some time, and let him refer 
their apparant situations to some surrounding objects, as buildings, trees, &c., 
selecting purposely such as are in different quarters of his horizon. On comparing 
them again with their respective points of reference, after a moderate interval, as 
the night advances, he will not fail to perceive that they have changed their places, 
and advanced, as by a general movement, in a westward direction ; those towards 
the eastern quarter appearing to rise or recede from the horizon; while those which 
lie towards the west will be sure to approach it ; and, if watched long enough, will, 
for the most part, finally sink beneath it, and disappear; while others, in the 
eastern quarter, will be seen to rise, as if out of the earth, and joining in the 
general procession, will take their course with the rest towards the opposite 
quarter, . 

It is, therefore, on the fact thus amply demonstrated, that the experiments of 
M. Foucault have recently cast anew and unexpected light ; and all who have 
the opportunity should see them as exhibited by Dr. Bachhoffner, at the Polytech- 
nic Institution. To the eye is presented a circular table, sixteen feet in diameter, 
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divided as our artificial globes are, into 360 degrees. Suspended from a beam, at 
the top of the hall, is a pendulum bob, resembling in shape a boy’s peg-top; it is 
composed of iron, and weighs exactly twenty-eight pounds; and it is by this 
in motion that we gain an additional proof of the earth’s rotation on its axis. 

Now, here a difficulty is commonly suggested to the mind.. It asks, naturally 
enough, how can any motion of the earth be determined by such means? Are not 
the circular table and the pendulum bob alike carried round on its surface? To 
this it is at once replied,—Assuredly they are both acted upon by the earth’s mo- 
tion, but they are not acted upon alike. Indeed, Dr. Bachhoffner places this beyond 
all doubt ; for on a side-table he has made an arrangement, by which it is seen that 
though it is:all made to rotate, the pendulum suspended over it continues the vibra- 
tion that was given to it when the table was motionless. bs 

The fact demands special attention, that the movements of a pendulum are 
entirely dependent onthe part of the earth over which it vibrates. For example, as 
the force of gravity is less at the equator—the circle which divides the globe into 
two equal parts—the vibration ofthe pendulum will be slowerat the equator thanatthe 
poles. This was one of the ways in whichthe truefigure of the earth was ascertained ; 
for after making due allowance for the effect of the centrifugal force which gives 
our globe its revolution round the sun, gravity was found to be greater in the polar 
than in the equatorial regions, and thus the figure of the earth appeared to be 
spheroidal. As, then, the velocity of the vibrations of the pendulum depends on 
its length,. in order to vibrate at the equator in the same space of time as at the 
poles it must be somewhat shortened at the equator, and at the poles it must be 
proportionally lengthened. 

The following table from the Astronomer-Royal’s treatise on the ‘‘ Figure of the 
Earth,” shows the length of the second’s pendulum in English inches, at a few of 
the stations where it has been actually determined :— : 


Station. Latitude. Length of Pendulum. 
deg, min. 
SPIEZORTEENY aes me Bes: DUD s «hardier ays ene tage 39°21469 
Leith Fort eteseey OO.00 | alksine aim owe ean de OUnlnee 
DiotOn wit ode eawws © Oh OL. a aenanensh.sis «1 
Paris coveee’ SB OU sasecwrs vers « saat eee 
New York Seon BDAY S, os care apsule + 6) ee 
Sandwich Isles ...... ys A) Ma OLE Pee TIEEY fils oy 


Isle: of Frances: + oo secs  / 2010 eds tekeee dc) OU OMOOE 
Capeof Good Hope ...... 35.55  cacecwssseeee 39°07800 

It is, therefore, placed beyond all question that the movements of a pendulum 
depend on the place where it vibrates, and this is worthy of special remembrance, 

Dr. Bachhoftner supplies some mathematical data, illustrative of the motions of 
the earth, and also those of the pendulum, for which the reader must be referred to 
his illustrative lecture. But now for the experiment :—See ! the pendulum has been 
brought toa state of repose, beyond the boundary ofthe circular table; and then, 
suddenly detached, it vibrates, without any circular motion, along the equatorial 
line, extending from degree 1 to degree 180; thus cutting the sphere described 
on. the table into two equal portions. A quarter of an hour elapses, and does it 
vibrate in the same line? No! So far from it, it has passed onwards three degrees ; 
in an hour it will have passed over twelve degrees; and in about thirty hours it 
will have traversed the whole sphere. And why? The pendulum moves as it did 
at first, but the table has partaken of the motion of the earth, and thus, its rotation 
has been rendered visible. 

Such, then, is the experiment for which we are primarily indebted to M. Fou- 
cault, and which, we trust, we have rendered intelligible to those who will only 
read this description of it. “Without any mathematical science, but with a simple 
knowledge of the fact, that a pendulum suspended over acircular table, and first 
moving in a line which cuts it into two equal portions, and afterwards, without 
any alteration of its vibration, has gradually all the lines of the table brought under 
the pendulum, until the one is gained along which it started, renders it palpable 
that the table has moved round, because the earth has done so, from its revolving 
about an axis passing through its centre, 
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-GLEANINGS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


NO. VII.—DREAMS AND NIGHTMARE. 


In all ages the people have had faith in supernatural appearances, and have attributed to 
certain persons the power of holding converse with the innabitants of the world of 
spirits, or of influencing the destinies of others. Some of these superstitions have been 
of areally frightful character, and have taken their complexion very much from the 
temper and disposition of the people. I quoted some years ago, from a work entitled 
‘* Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland,’’ the following account of a fearful 
apparition which was said to be seen. Here it is, in the author’s own words :—‘‘ I have 
heard imperfectly-preserved stories of a lady dressed in green, and bearing a goblin 
child in her arms, who used to wander in the night time from cottage to cottage, when 
all the inhabitants were asleep. She would raise the latch, it is said, take up her place 
by the fire, fan the embers into a flame, and then wash the child in the blood of the 
youngest inmate of the cottage, which would be found dead in the morning.”? The Irish 
have a superstition that a well-fayvoured child is often stolen away, and an ill-favoured 
one left in its place, by the fairies ; but in general the spirits of Ireland are not so cruel 
as the spirits of Scotland. They are, however, more mischievous, and perform feats as 
void of reason or wit as any of the fairy inhabitants of other climes. Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, has given, in his contributions to Blackwood, elaborated by his pen, sketches 
of the wild and horrible superstitions which, up to a very recent period, were prevalent 
among the people of Scotland. 

In Bennett’s ‘‘ Specimens of British Prose Writers’? a remarkable witch-story is 
related. I must give it in the author’s own words :—‘“ On the subject of witches, I can 
present the reader with a story which places in a very striking light the possible illusion 
of the imagination, under the influence of superstitious opinion. Jt may be proper to 
premise that a wiéch, in her quality of nightmare, is styled in our popular superstitions 
a hag; and that, consequently, a person troubled with the nightmare is said to be hag- 
ridden, 

‘‘ About fifty years ago, there lived at a village in Somersetshire an old woman who was 
generally reputed a witch. Her body was dry and bent with age; she supported her 
feeble steps with crutches. Her voice was hollow, of a mysterious though hypocritical 
solemnity ; and from her eye proceeded a glaring and a piercing light, which fixed the 
beholder in silent dread. Around the blazing hearth many a tale was told, and every 
tale believed, of goods stolen and cattle slain by more than human means: how she 
prophesied of ill to come, and dire mishaps, and that whatever was foretold in her dark 
forebodings was sure to come to pass: how, often, on the back of a lusty cat or broom- 
stick vile, she traversed with lightning-speed the fields of air, to work her witcheries in 
foreign lands. No one had doubt she had dealings with the devil. 

‘A young man of the same village, at the age of one or two and twenty, and in the 
full vigour of health, began to receive all of a sudden the visits of the nightmare every 
night, as regularly as he went to bed. The sittings were so weighty and so long 
continued, that his health was soon materially affected. In the course of three or four 
months, from a strong and ruddy youth, he became feeble, pale, and emaciated, and 
finally exhibited the external symptoms of a person in a deep decline, Neither he, 
however, nor his neighbours, to whom he communicated his case, had any doubts respecting 
the real cause of his sufferings. 

“Tn spite of the fears of superstition, he was a man of great resolution. He was 
resolved to lay in wait for the hag, awake. He resolved and he re-resolved, but 
unfortunately was always oppressed by sleep before the critical hour. At length he 
succeeded. He continued broad awake, when, at dead of night, he distinctly heard on 
the stairs the sound of footsteps softly and cautiously ascending. He was all alive. 

* He put his hands from under the bedclothes, in readiness to grasp his prey. She 
reached the foot of the bed, ascended, and proceeded gradually along either leg. 
Advanced beyond the knee, she was preparing to fall with her leaden weight upon his 

breast, In an instant he leapt towards her, seized her with both his hands by the hair, 
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and held her with convulsive strength. At the same moment he vociferated to his 
mother, who slept in an adjoining room: ‘ Mother, I have caught the hag; bring me 
alight.’ The mother in certain faith flew down stairs for a candle. 

‘¢ Meanwhile the contest continued with furious violence between the son and the hag, 
who dragged him out of bed, and the struggle was then continued on the floor with 
unabated rage. The cand.e was now kindled; but on the very first glimmer of its rays 
on the staircase, the hag, with a supernatural force, tore herself from his grasp, and 
vanished like lightning from his eager eyes. He was found by his mother standing on 
the floor of his chamber, almost breathless with the efforts he had used, and with both 
his hands full of hair. 

‘* On hearing the story, I eagerly inquired for the locks of hair. He replicd, without 
the slightest suspicion or embarrassment: ‘Ay! I was much to blame for not keeping 
the hair, for that would have identified the person beyond dispute. But in the hurry of 
my feelings I let it drop on the floor, and she took especial care I should never see it 
more. But I so overhauled her on this occasion that she returned no more to torment 
me. It is curious (said he), that while I had her in my grasp, and was struggling with 
her, though I felt assured who she must be, yet her breath, and the whole of her person, 
appeared to me like those of a blooming young woman.’ 

‘* The person to whom this very singular story happened is still alive. I have heard 
the substance of the story more than once from his own mouth, and can therefore vouch 
for the truth of the effect, whatever we may think of the cause.” 

There can be no doubt that this man was labouring under a delusion, unless, as is 
scarcely conceivable, some young woman had been playing him a trick, The absence of 
any proof-—no hair being retained—is sufficient to show that he was the dupe of a 
diseased imagination. I will make a few observations on the philosophy of dreams ina 
future article, and attempt to explain the causes of nightmare. 

While on the subject of dreams, I may as well give one which I met with in an old 
Universal History, and which partakes of the character of the eastern apologues. 
Khondemin, an eastern writer, tells us that the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid, saw in 4 
dream at Kakha, before he departed from that place, a hand over his head full of red 
earth, and at the same time heard the voice of a person pronouncing these words: ** See 
the earth in which Haroun is to be interred.”” Upon which he demanded where he was 
to be buried ? and was instantly answered by the same voice, “‘at Tus.” This warning 
greatly discomposing him, he communicated the dream to his chief physician Gabriel, 
the son of Baktishua, who told him that this ought to give him no manner of concern, 
as dreams were only phantoms produced by the fumes which the humours of the body 
sent into the brain; and that the expedition to Khorasin in order to extinguish the 
rebellion of Rafé Ebu Al Seith, he was upon the point of undertaking. had given place 
to this imagination. He added that no better remedy could be thought of to dissipate 
his melancholy, than to pursue some favourite diversion that might draw his attention 
another way. The Caliph, therefore, by his physician's advice, prepared a magnificent 
entertainment for his principal courtiers, which continued several days. He afterwards 
put himself at the head of his troops and advanced to the confines of Jorjén, where he 
was attacked by the distemper, which increasing, he found himself obliged to leave the 
army and return to Tus, He sent for his physician, Gabriel Ebu Baktishua, and said to 
him; ‘‘ Do you remember, Gabriel, my dream at Rakha? We are now arrived at Tus, 
the place according to what was predicted in that dream of my interment. Send one of 
my eunuchs to fetch me a handful of earth from the neighbourhoed of the city. One of 
his favourite eanuchs named Masrur, was immediately despatched to bring a little of the 
soil of the place to the Caliph, who soon returned and brought a handful of red earth, 
which he presented to Haroun with his arm half bare; at the sight of which the 
Caliph cried out: ‘In truth this is the earth, and that the very arm that I saw in my 
dream.’’? His spirits failing, and his malady increasing, he died three days after this 
explanation, and was buried in the same place. 2 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL IN HYDE-PARK. 


JOHN SMITH, IN TOWN, TO ITS COUSIN, IN THE COUNTRY. 

July 12th, 1851. 
My Dear Jessiz,—From the newspapers and the Irtustrarep Exnipiror you 
will learn all about the Queen’s visit to the City, with an account of the illuminations, 
the speeches, and other fine doings at the Guildhall on the 9th; therefore I shall say 
nothing more about them. In writing to you, Jessie, I say what a young man might be 
expected to say to a sensible young woman who is likely one day to be his wife, leaving 
all matters of love, and so forth, for oral rather than written communication; so, if at 
any time my letters should grow prosy and dull, you have nothing more to go than 
to lay them aside and think of our last long walk. I have often heard you say that you 
like to sit just between the lights and have a quiet reminiscent dozz—though that was 
not exactly the phrase you used. You recollect when we read Longfellow’s poems 
together: how beautifully he speaks of that twilight time !— 


**Come read to me some old poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day ; 


And the night shall be filled with mus‘c, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.’’ 


I have been twice to the Exhibition since your return to Greenside. Just now there 
is a movement going on in London concerning the ultimate destiny of the Crystal 
Palace and all the wonders it contains ; and really, when I think that a day is coming 
when all these glorious objects, this prodigious result of the science, genius, energy, and 
industry ofthe world shall resolve itself into its separate elements and be returned to 
the countries whence they came—when the fairy vision that we gazed on in transept, nave, 
and gallery shall be dissolved, and swept away, and ‘‘ leave not a wreck behind’’—when I 
remember that the Commissioners positively hold an order for the pulling down of that beau- 
tiful house of iron and glass, at once the most real and imaginative that ever man reared— 
a feeling of sadness comes over me that I cannot for the life of me resist. The general 
feeling is, that at all hazards the building must be retained; and as for the pecuniary 
success of the great speculation, that is past all question It only remuins, therefore, 
for the people to speak out decisively ; and, for a winter garden or some such purpose, 
the Crystal Palace will become the property of the nation. 

You recollect, Jessie, that you asked me what was the utility of collecting together so 
large a show of raw materials, minerals, and natural products? Just then I could not 
answer you at sufficient length; but since then J have bethought me how nearly are 
all these objects allied to the comforts, wants, conveniences, and elegances of life. I 
have never, as you know, considered the Exhibition as a mere giant bazaar, but have 
always looked upon it as a great National School, where all—the rich and poor, the 
wise and the unlearned, the stripling from school and the student from college—might 
gather wisdom and instruction, if they only took the trouble of thinking. Now I will 
endeavour to show you, Jessie, how I consider all these apparently unimportant things 
become important. You recollect that we stood before a rather uninteresting-looking 
case in the gallery under the transept, labelled ‘‘ Imports from Hull,’’ when you asked 
the question ; and that, at a short distance from it, was another case (close to the model 
of Gulliver bound hand and foot by the Lilliputians,) marked ‘‘ Imports from Liver- 
pool.’’ From these two cases, plain as they appear, what a vast store of knowledge 
may be gleaned! You will recollect that one was filled with specimens of the hair and 
skins of various animals, and that the other contained varieties of raw produce, ores, and 
vegetable products. 

Now, if we bethink ourselves for a moment, we shall discover their use in the Crystal 
Palace. The fibrous cotton ard flax are associated with the finished muslin garment 


t 


and the rough ship’s cable, the construction of each of which gave employment to 
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thousands ; the beautiful statue is symbolized in the rude unsquared block of marble, 
and John Bell’s wonderful Eagle Slayer is but the product of those misshapen masses of 
metallic ore that we passed by so carelessly. Again, we listen to the strains of music 
coming faintly and sweetly on the ear from Erard’s grand pianos, and are we not indebted 
to the animal world for the string-made melody ? The ivory and the pearl, the sponge and 
the coral, the cochineal and the floss silk which we there see in their manufactured 
states,—do they not at once carry back our minds to dangerous adventures in forest and 
ocean, to far-off lands where the white man is even yet a comparative stranger? There 
is bees’ wax, a common-looking object enough, which recalls only a memory of polished 
tables and chairs ; but if we only go a few steps further, we shall see there the wax in 
shape of elegant artificial flowers for the table, and in figures which are to teach the 
student the minute construction of the human frame. 

Very ordinary-looking things are wool and hair; and yet, if we think a little, we 
shall find that without them we should get on but badly, for there is scarcely a known 
animal that does not contribute some part of his economy to the sustenance, comfort, 
or adornment of mankind. The wild horse of the American Pampas supplies us with 
hair for our sofas and couches; the sheep of Australia, the Hama of the east, the swan 
of the north, the oxen and rabbit of the west, supply us with wool and hair for our gar- 
ments, and down for our beds. If the hair be useless or deficient, men dry the skins of 
many kinds of animals for the purpose of making glue and gelatine ; while even the bones 
and fat of vast varieties and tribes of living things light up our houses, lubricate our 
machinery, or—through the means of the phosphate of lime which the bones possess— 
contribute to the sustenance of millions of ‘civilised men, as manure for our lands. 
That one article, oil,—without which, or its equivalents, we could not carry on our 
manufactories for another year, for the ceaseless friction of the wheels and cogs would 
soon render them useless—that alone finds employment, in the whale fisheries in the 
north and south seas, for thousands of brave men, who dare danger and death in a 
thousand fearful shapes almost every day of their existence. On this subject how much 
might we learn that is not taught in books. Just pausing before the Liverpool | 
case, we perceive that the superior kinds of fat oil are divided into two distinct products, 
stearine and fluid oil,—the former used for candle making, the latter for illumination in 
the form of lamps. 

And so, Jessie, we might go through the whole Exhibition. There is nothing among 
the natural, animal, or raw products which does not tell its own story: even the poor 
neglected oyster-shell furnishes us with the material by which we make the artificial pearls 
that young ladies adorn themselves with at Christmas times; and the sand of the sea- 
shore and the alkali, associated with tin foil and quicksilver, go to make the mirror before 
which you stand night and morning to dress that beautiful hair of yours. 

The humblest things in nature are brought into combination for the use of man; and 
if what I have written, Jessie, bears not its own moral, then have I written to you a long 
letter in vain. The Great Exhibition is an immense National School, in which all, who 
are not either too proud or too idle to learn, may gather something useful and enduring. 

Believe me, yours, J: 3 


ee 


ENERGY.—We love your upright, energetic men. Pull them this way and ‘the 
other, and they only bend, but never break. Trip them down, and ina trice they are on 
their feet again. Bury them in the mud, and in an hour they would be out and 
bright. They are not ever yawning away existence, or walking about the world as 
if they had come into the world with only half their soul; you cannot keep them down 
—you cannot destroy them. But for these the world would soon degenerate. They 
are the salt of the earth. Who but they start any noble project? ‘They build our 
cities and rear our manufactories ; then whiten the ocean with their sail, and blacken 
the heavens with the smoke of their steam-vessels and furnace-fires; they draw forth 
treasure from the mine—they plough the earth. Blessings on them! Look to them, 
young men, and take courage; imitate their example, catch the spirit of their energy. — 
Without life what are you good for? and what is your life good forif it is idly passed 
away? We should ever measure life by life’s employment. 
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SAINT SWITHIN’S DAY. 
[July 15th.] 


** St. Swithin’s day, if thou dost rain, 
For forte days it will remain ; 
2 


St. Swit 


in’s day, if thou be fair, 


For forty days ’twill rain na mair.”—ANCIENT LEGEND. 


nx chroniclers of the Church of Rome 
tell us that St. Swithin was of noble pa- 
rentage, passed his youth in innocent sim- 
plicity, in the study of grammar, philo- 
sophy, and the Holy Scriptures; and that 
when he was promoted to holy orders, he 
was an accomplished model of all virtues. 
His learning, piety, and prudence, induced 
Egbert, King of the West Saxons, to 
make him his priest, and to appoint him 
tutor to his son Ethelwolf. W hen Ethelwolf 
succeeded to the throne, he governed. his 
kingdom in ecclesiastical matters by the 

sudent advice of his former tutor, whom 
1e caused to be elected bishop of Win- 
chester. 

William of Malmesbury says, “ Though 
this good bishop was a rich treasure of all 
virtues, those in which he took most de- 
light were humility and charity to the 
poor; and that in the discharge of his 
episcopal functions he omitted nothing be- 
longing to the true pastor. He built divers 
churches and repaired others; his mouth 
was always open to invite sinners to re- 
pentance, and to admonish those who stood 
to be aware of falling, He was most se- 
vere to himself, and abstemious in his 
mode of living. He delighted in spiritual 
exercises, and in conversation would bear 
no discourse that did not tend to edifica- 
tion.” 

Of the man who thus adorned and 
blessed the church in his generation she 
may be truly proud, and if gratitude 
would suffer his name to: be omitted in her 
calendar, the interest of religion would 
retain it. The name of St. Swithin there- 
fore still adorns it,—a monument of virtue, 
piety, and wisdom. 

He died on the 2nd day of July, 864, his 
body being buried, by his own order, in the 
churchyard, in order that his grave might 
be trodden by passers-by. Had the history 
of this virtuous and pious prelate here 
been closed, justice would have been done 
to his memory, and his name been retained 
in the remembrance of his countrymen 
with those feelings of respect to which he 
was so eminently entitled. But an over- 
strained anxiety to do honour to his 
memory, has, by the imputation of incre- 
dibie wonders to the virtue of his relies, 
east a shade of ridicule upon him ; and he 
is now only known among us.asa weather- 


gage, which is still preserved for its an- 
tiquity, and our amusement. 

pon the removal of his body from the 
churchyard to the church, or, in the lan- 
guage of the monk of Malmesbury, “‘upon 
the translation of his relics,’ on the 15th 
of July, 964; “such a number of miracu- 
lous cures of all kinds were wrought as 
was never in the memory of man known 
to have been in any other place.” Doubt- 
less he speaks the truth; -for not only does 
the catalogue exceed. the powers of me- 
mory, but even the stretch of imagination, 

The narrators of the traditions relative 
to St. Swithin, disagree in their accounts 
of the miracles they impute to the virtue 
of his relics; though they vie with each 
other ina desire to magnify the import- 
ance and to increase the number of the 
miraculous performances fabulously im- 
puted to him. We have, however, the 
following imperfect summary in the com- 
mentary on his life. “Upon the day of 
the translation of his relics, a boy, whose 
limbs had been contracted from his youth, 
was made whole. woman who 
was imprisoned and bound in fetters was 
set free. A paralytic person was. healed; 
anoble matron and three other women 
who were blind, were restored to sight. 
Twenty-five men afflicted with various 
diseases were perfectly restored in one 
day; six and thirty sick persons coming 
from different places were cured within 
three days; and one hundred and twenty- 
four within fourteen.” 

The virtue ascribed to his relics was 
even claimed for his statue; and further, 
the following legend was put forth to 
show that the miraculous power of the 
saint was not confined to those places 
wherein his relics were 4eposited and his 
form exhibited. 

“A certain woman,” says the veracious 
historian, ‘sleeping in a house in the city 
of Winchester, with her door open, a wolf 
took her out of bed and carried her into 
a wood, where with dreadful howling he 
called other wolves tohim. The woman 
weak from fasting and age knew not what 
to do, but turned herself to her prayers, 
invoked divine assistance, and called loudly 
on St. Swithin. No sooner did the wolf 
hear this same name than he fell asleep: 
the woman immediately withdrew herself 
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from hiin, and theanimalawaking pursued | the following forty days, as to render the 
her with his companions, but was incapable | attempt impossible, and it was conse- 
of hurting her whom the mercy of God | quently abandoned as heretical and blas- 
and the holy bishop had Fiiehaken to set | phemous. 
free.” The circumstances attending thisreputed 
How the vulgar notion that St. Swithin | miraculous interference of St. Swithin, 
exercised an influence over the weather| shows the degree of credit; and autho- 
originated, it is difficult to say, for the|rity to which (¢radition is entitled. 
writers who professed to give his authentic | Legend contradicts legend; and the 
history, make no mention of the circum-| popular influence of the more recent one 
stance. The legend, however, whatever | swallows up without reserve a whole host 
be its origin, is as follows :— of predecessors. To believe both is 
The clergy considering it to be disgrace- | impossible; to believe either unwarrant- 
ful that the body of the saint whose | able; and if the cause of truth did not 
miracles were as innumerable as the sand | compel us to reject a guide so fallacious as 
upon the sea shore, or as the drops in the | tradition here appears, we must do so as 
ocean, should lie in the open churchyard, | the friends of virtue and religion. The 
resolved to remove it into the choir. This| history of a wise and exemplary prelate 
was to have been done with a procession | has been defaced, its salutary influence 
of great solemnity upon the lth of July.| upon. society destroyed; and a record 
Phe saint, however, by no means approved | which was designed to be an example of 
of this officious interference, and in order | life and instruction in manners is con- 
to prevent such a violation of the orders} verted into a worse than profitless super- 
given in his lifetime, miraculously caused | stition 
it 4o rain so heavily on that day, and for | 


LESSONS IN FRENCH.-—No. XXII. 


H avinG traversed the chief part of the elementary grounds on which a sure knowledge 
of French may be based, and being now desirous to concentrate as much as possible our 
attention upon those reading works which will complete the object we have undertaken, 
we will prepare to close this series of lessons by condensing in the few that remain all 
the more important information which our students still require. It would be with 
reluctance we should then take our leave, were it (as people say) for good. It is not 
éasy to write for readers so intelligent, or to answer correspondents so grateful and so 
cordial, without fteling keen interest and warm regard for so many scattered and unseen, 
but numerous and hearty friends. But these instructions, revised, freed from the 
errata which have unavoidably crept in here and there, and collected in a separate and 
convenient shape, will still be with them, and will often be referred to in their studies. 
We shall, besides, continue to meet our new friends in those little works for the appear- 
ance, of which they are now anxious, in order that they may put their recent acquirement 
to profit, and, as the French would say, may practically utilise, in an egreeable manner, 
the knowledge just attained. Those works will virtually prove, as it were, the continua- 
tion, in a simple yet more advanced form, the enlargement, the imprevement, and the 
practical exemplification of our lessons. 3 
FRENCH INTO BNGLISH. | 
e sept octobre, dix huit cent huit, pendant lentrevue d’Erfurt, Napoleon étant a table 
during interview Erfurth — attable 
avec une douzaine de rois, la convcrsation (f.) tomba (perfect tense definite, third person 
with dozen conversation, tomber—to fall 
singular)«sur la date (f.) de quelque bulle (1) papale (2). Un ecciésiastique (m.) qui 
on date bull papal ecclesiastic 
était présent (m ) dit que cette buile fut proclamée (f., past participle) en 1409. Napoléon 
proclamer—to proclaim 

le (1) corrigea, (2) disant qu’elle avait été proclamée en 1386, sous le régne (m ) 
him corriger—to correct saying it under reign 
de i’Empereur Charles Quatre; l’ecclésiastique avoua que Napoléon avait raison, 
luidemandant ( p. esent participie) “ comment il se rappelait la date d’une (1) 

demander—ty «& how se rappeler—to remember di 
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telle (2) chose (3); si c’était la date d’une bataiile (f.), cela serait moins étonnant”’ 


such _ thing battle less astonishing, 

Napoléon, en présence de tous ces rois, commen¢a sa réponse (f.) par les mots— 
words 

“Torsque J’étais lieutenant d’artillerie’—ce qui causa un mouvement tre; marqué 

lieutenant artillery movement marked 


parmi les illustres convives. 
among illustrious guests. 


In the last sentence of this exercise you observe once more the ‘this which’’ (or 
“* that which’’) in the recapitulatory member, where we should, in English, have said 
*«which,’’ or ‘‘a thing which.’’ Jt is well to fix in the memory this manner of using 
ce qui. The two last words of the exercise illustrate a remark we formerly made, to the 
effect that though the French certainly place the adjective after the substantive far 
oftener than we do, yet the usage of their language is growing more and more free in this 
respect, and they are enabled almost always to adopt whatever construction sounds best, 
and to maintain a continual variety. Another instance in point occurs in the prize 
exercise. Chateaubriand might there have said, if he had chosen, une providence 
admirable, instead of wne admirable providence; and, as far as the mere French is 
concerned, the former would have been quite as much French as the latter. Where, 
indeed, the adjective is a very long word, and the substantive a very short one, the 
longer word should come last. In the sentence higher up, quelque bulle papale could 
not well be changed; this for other reasons. The adjective-pronoun quelque, which 
always precedes the substantive, can never itself be preceded by an adjective referring 
immediately to the same substantive; nor can quelque (s.) or quelques (p.) be well 
divided from its substantive by any other adjectives than those formerly enumerated by 
us as, of their own special right, preceding substantives. We allude to such adjectives 
as jeune, bon, &c. You would say, quelques jeunes hommes, ‘some young men ;’’ but 
it would be infinitely better to say, quelques hommes illustres, ‘‘ some illustrious men,”’ 
than to reverse this order. 

Then you perceive that lieutenant d’artillerie is used for ‘‘ lieutenant of artillery ;’’ and 
not lieutenant de Vartillerie. The article is not used before a substantive which is 
introduced indefinitely, without any specification ss to what portion or classification of it 
is meant. Thus you would say, wn jardin rempli pe fleurs, and not pes fleurs ; mean- 
ing ‘a garden filled with flowers.’’ Here there is no specification. But if you use a sub- 
stantive in the widest possible meaning it can bear, that becomes of course one of the 
clearest of all specifications ; and the definite article is then employed in French. For 
instance, suppose you wanted to render ‘‘ flowers do not live long,’’ here you would say 
LEs fleurs ; because the proposition regards flowers in the universal scope of the word, 
and as flowers. So, when we say ‘‘ man thinks,’’ it is the same as saying that all men 
think ; you take the whole scope of the meaning conveyed by the word ‘‘ man ;’’ and, 
therefore, you would say in French, /’hoimme. But, we beg special attention to this : 
it is quite possible, and even quite common, and a matter of hourly recurrence, to use a 
substantive in a vague and general sense, and yet with an individual limitation. For 
example, ‘‘a man’s voice.’’ In this sentence the word man is used vaguely and gene- 
rally, and yet the meaning is limited to some one man—though that one may bevany, 
Tn fact, it is the same as saying ‘‘ some man’s voice,’ or ‘‘ some male voice ;’’ and is 
fundamentally and essentially different in purport from the phrase ‘‘ man’s voice.” This 
last term would refer to the nature of the vocal organ given to our species, and could be 
turned equivalently, not like the other into the phrase ‘‘ some male voice,’’ but into 
‘‘ vu human voice.’? Here we have clearly in ‘‘ man’s voice” the word ‘‘man’’ taken 
in the most universal sense it will bear, referring not to any individual (¢hat though 
general is not wide enough), but to the very species itself of man. So is the word 
** voice’? equally universal. Now note how these two terms must be respectively trans- 
lated into French. ‘‘ A man’s voice’ must be rendered (our students, we say this in 
passing, must remember that there is no ’s with this English effect in French, and that 
it must be turned into the genitive case by ‘‘ 9@f’’)—‘' a man’s voice” then must be 
translated thus, ‘tune voix d’ homme ;’’ whereas ‘man’s voice’ would be in French, 
LA voia dev’ homme. 
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Another instance'in which the definite article is not used in French is, after all adverbs 
of quantity, excepting one. Thus you would say, beaucoup pe chevaux, not DES 
chevauzx, meaning many horses; so peu DE chevaugx (‘a few horses.”) The exception is 
bien, when used in the sense of beaucoup ; (of course we do not mean when used in the 
sense of trés, “very.’’ You must say bien pEs chevaux (‘*many horses,”) bien pEs 
Semmes (‘many women,’’) &c. But all the other adverbs of quantity are used with de 
before the substantive, and no definite article, ‘‘ How many horses,” combien pr 
chevaux ; “ enough cheese,” assez DR fromage (not du); ** enough soldiers,” assez Dr 
soldats (not des) ; ‘‘as many men,’’ autant pv’ hommes (not pes hommes, which would 
be pronounced daze um, whereas d’ hommes is pronounced dum.) So it is, in fine, 
with ail these adverbs except bien, when used in the sense of beaucoup, whether to 
mean ‘‘ many” or to mean ‘‘much,” Of the former we have given an example: of the 
latter here is an instance: ‘“ much bread,” bien pu pain (not de), or beaucoup DE pain 
(not du): ‘‘ much trouble,” bicn pm LA peine (not de), or beaucoup DE peine (not de Ia), 

A third instance in which the definite article is dropped in French before the substan- 
tive is where ‘‘ some’’ is meant to be conveyed, when an adjective precedes the substan- 
tive. Our readers already have learned long since that ‘‘ some” may be rendered in 
French by the genitive of the article (du m., de la f., des m., and f. plur.), where no 
adjective precedes the substantive. Thus, du pain, ‘‘some bread;” de da volaille 
‘some fowl;’’ des chevaux, ‘‘ some horses ;” des cavales, ‘‘some mares.” But, ‘‘ some 
good bread,” pz bon pain; ‘‘ some good fowl,” pxE bonne volaille ; ‘‘ some good horses, ’’ 
pE bons chevauxr ; ‘‘some good mares,’’ DE bonnes cavales. 

A fourth instance in which the definite article is dropped isin similar phrases where 
anegative follows: ‘‘ I have not any butter,’”’ Je n’aipas DE beur; whereas, for ‘‘ I have 
some butter’? you would say, J’ai pu deur. 

In the exercise we have given the reader will observe that sometimes the perfect tense 
definite is used, and sometimes the imperfect ; and he will be glad to ascertain, in a clear 
manner, under what circumstances he should choose the one; under what, the other, 

The perfect tense definite is sometimes called the historical tense, because it is com- 
plete in the past sense which it conveys. The event which it particularizes took place 
once for all, and is over, as it were, before more is told. | 

On the other hand, the past force of the imperfect tense is not so. complete, It has a 


lingering meaning. It refers often to something that continued for some time to be in . 


the state it describes or mentions; and the duration of that state is sometimes measured 
by some other circumstances, For that reason it is freqnently expressed in English by 
‘was being,’ *‘ was doing,”’ ‘‘ did,’’ ‘‘ used to be,” &c. &c. 

As for the perfect indefinite, it refers to something done and past in the course of one’s 
lifetime, or of any lapse of time, a part of which may be supposed to be not yet 
expired,—or something done and past without specifying the exact epoch, It is used by 
the French oftener than we use the same tense; and, indeed, is the commonest of all 
the past tenses. 

Pendant que J étais a V Exposition, un homme me recommanda d aller, &c. 

‘‘ While I was at the Exhibition a man recommended me to go,” &c, ; 

The first tense is the imperfect, the second the perfect definite, in conformity, as the 
reader will find on examination, with the rules just given. Suppose, again, you wanted 
to say, ‘‘ Howard was a man of the greatest benevolence ;” here you would employ the 
imperfect tense, because you do not mean that Howard was at any given epoch such a 
man, but was habitually and continually so. You would, we repeat, for this reason, 
use the tense which implies the protracted past, the lingering duration :—Howard était 
un homme de la plus grande bienveillance, a 

Thus then, we trust, we have thrown some light on a point which has puzzled a great 
many of our students. Indeed, it is a perplexity to all beginners in French. If our 
students will fix well in their minds what we have said on this subject, and about the use 
and suppression of the definite article (much more employed in French than in English), 


they will assuredly guard themselves from the chance of falling into some of the most ~ 


common errors committed by English learners. 


The attention we are now obliged to give to the examination of the various prize — 
exercises (of the number of which the reader may form an idea, if, after counting those — 


, 
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we acknowledge at the end of the present Lesson, he look back and add to them the 
previous arrivals), renders it impossible to extend our instructions further in the present 
chapter, 


TO OUR “ FRENCH’? CORRESPONDENTS. 


GiusEppr.—You say that you did not know, when you fir:t wrote to us, that the 
signature of homme pauvre et petit was objectionable; which is as much as to insinuate 
that because we did not give a special answer to some queries in your letter, you have 
discovered that we despise your signature. You show a rash and gratuitous readiness, 
which we have little deserved, to impute to us motives which we hold in abhorrence, and 


which haye never been ours. We have been constantly actuated by very different 


feelings; and we are sure that very few of our readers, if any, will be able to understand 
such a mode of construing what we do. Giuseppe should reflect that each signature 
inserted in these answers represents a letter, and often a long letter. In the midst of a 
great press of business, it is surely possible for us to have made the mistake of a ¢ for an 
s in handing so many initials to the printer; nor is it even impossible for such a trans- 
position to occur in the very act of the printing itself. It is really too bad to suppose 
that so natural an error should arise from some violent antipathy which we must have 
conceived against l’homme pauvre et petit. If he will be so geod as to tell us once 
more what information he desires from us, we will try to satisfy him quite as readily, 
and, truth to tell, much more readily, than if he were l'homme le plus riche del’ Angle- 
terre. 

Additional prize exercises have been received from C, E—e, from Geo. M—n, from 
J. H. Mc—n, from Jos. O—y (we know mwothing of. the article signed Pauzre Ecolier), 
from Beta, from R—n S—th, from A—d C—k, from L. M.N., from Otho, from 
Jn. T—r, from Jn. M—ll, from Wm. E—e, from Wm. G, O—r, from J. K—t, from 
Wm. Ch—n, from A, U. A—n, from Ja. R—s, from T. G. R., from G. €. R., from 
Ch. W—n, from Ths. A—s, from L. B—w, from H. C—ll, from Jn. G—r, from 
Jos. T—s, from A—w F—s, from Jn, Mi. (again), from Jas. W—d, from W—r M—n, 
from J. W. H. S., from M. O., from S. W—k—n, from W. J. W—s, from Th. H—d, 
from Geo. J—d, from R. S. A—n, from D. H—y, from Saml. A., from E. M—n; 
an exercise in a French letter, without any signature, from Hull; from E. F. S—n, 
from S. G—y, from R, T—r, from A. B. P—n, from Al. P—e, from Jn. L—s., from 
Une Filandiere, from J. H. C—d, from R. P—r, from ‘‘ Maecd,” from Jn. F. C—n, 
from W. S.S 8S. B., from W. H—d, from B—n H—s, from R, P—r, from H. J. B—y, 
from T, St—t, from Anéi (in Burnley, Lancashire), from W. H—k, from Jn. Th—n, 
Ja. P—e, from Ev. G—ths, from Ja. S-—-th, from R. G—n, from E, F—r, from 
EK. R—r, from M. P. B., from G. P—tt, from Jn. B—r, from Jean (2), from 
Jn. W—+, from Y. Y. Y. (2), from Hen, M., from H. P. P., from Samuel N., from 
Jn. C—p, from C. P. P., from G—n L—s, from W—r P—t (2), from Jos. K—n, from 
Geo. R—r, from J. C. E—n, from J. H. B—ll; from some one at Glasgow, whose 
signature begins with an L; from J. Kn., from Geo. B. C-—n, from R, B—s, July 5 
(translation of the advertisement almost wholly correct: precis historique, however, 
means “historic summary,’’ not ‘‘ precise history”); from T. W—y; from Guillaume, 


‘apprenti de taclleur ; from Fred. A—s (who, having begun with us, telis us he can now 


make out any French book); from T, NN. M., from R—h B., from J. W. E. W., from 
D. W., from Crispin, from J. L—m; from T—s B—y, from W. L—r; [we do not 
remember to have received ‘‘ HE. P.’s’’ exercise from Exeter, unless. it be identical with 
some one of those acknowledged already], from Jos. C—ll, July 3; from C. W. W., 
July; from Jn. M—-n, Perthshire; from J. K—n (second); from J, D. P—g, from 
Essayez, whois inadmissible among the competitors; from Un Garcon, from J, V—ls 
(second); from La Fille d’un Proletaive, from Jn. B—s, from C. P. B., from “A 
Tyro,’ from A. B—t, from J. Y. Pro—y, from Ja. C—d, from B. P—ps, from F. W. 
S—o; from HM. W., from W. H. &., from W. G. R—d, from X. Y, Z., from W. S—p, 
from S—t S—s, from Wm. H--k, from S. G. K—ry, Stepney; from T. 8. A. (second), 
Oxford; from St. A—n, from R. G. H., from Jn. F—y, Glasgow; from Phil. Anthr., 
from Hen. M., from Jn. G—r, July 4; from Jacques L—tte, from W. C—r, jun. ; 
from H. C—ge, from H. L—e, July 4; from T. H. N—n, from J. K—n, from Th. 
S—ht, from G—s H—r, from J. C., Belfast; from Fr. H-—n, from A. C. N, (whose 
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English article has been consigned by us to the proper editors); from A. H., July 4; 
from C. B—d, from J. W—ns, from J. B—y, from J. T—ms, July 4—from Th. H—d, 
July 5; from James D—d, from Wm. M—t, from Artifex, who is not admissible ; 
from R—n Sm., July 5; from A. K. E., from R. D—n, from Un Maneuvre, New- 
castle ; from D—y L—k, from Geo. T—y—r, July 5; from — R, from J—z V—t 
B—y, from Th. F—g—d (did he begin with us?); from Henri Toujours, from Un 
Jeune Homme, from Jn. P—t, from J. M—er, July 4; from An. R—y, from 
R. St—le, from S—y L—b, from Jn, T—r, jun., July 5; from Jn. W—r, July 5; 
from Th. C. G—g, un garcon; from J. S—rt, from E—n L—s, from J. E—ns, from 
W. J—s, from B—n B—n, from Geo. H—b, from M—k S—r, from Th. St—ll, from 
W.P.C. D., July 4; from Geo. W—t, from R. M, B—t, from W. P. E. H. D. Y., 
from Wm, N—n (English, July); from Jgnotus, from Jac. Lay., July 5; from E.R. 
and J. F., same place, Leeds; from Ed, Stolt, who is, we think, inadmissiole ; from 
S. H—d, jun.; from ‘‘ Short of Time,” R. H.; from E. M—n, from ‘‘ A Welchman,’’ 
from J. H. A. H., who is inadmissible; from Wm. C—n, from Alpha, from Alf, D—s, 
from Al. D—g, from J. T.S., from Ja. G—y, from J. GC. M., from Jn. H—t, 
from Wm. C., Kilmarnock ; from Ch. C—e, from D—d T-—m, from Geo. Fred. B., of 
B--n; from W. Ro—e, Beds, last admissible day; from Un Garcon, E. (even justice 
will be dealt out to all); from Mary (the French only); from Anne Louise, from Hen. 
Hy, from Fred. Ma., July 7 (pu); from Geo. Mc. A., from Joseph C. R, from A 
Shoemaker, whose surname we cannot decipher, care of Mr. T. S—t, Edinburgh ; from T. 
K—e, from R. R-—es, from John Mi, last day ; from J. S. B., West of Yorkshire; 
from J. H., operative potter, Staff.; John W—n ; from Alf, Pow., from Th. P. B., 
from Mary, a servant (the English. Can this be the fellow exercise of the ahove ?); 
from W. H. L—w, from Th. Sp—t, French only, last day ; Edward W—n. 

EK. E. Brav.—Thanks fer your polite and most appreciating letter.. It may seem 
hard to you for one person to attend, with the success which happily has marked these 
instructions, to the multiplicity of intricate details involved in them. But at least, 
unity of design and harmony of effect can be obtained only thus; and, in his own line, 
many a member of the working classes performs wonders quite as great. 

Tu. S—r.—‘‘ Is this,’’ you ask, ‘‘ the least wonder of this age of wonders, that it 
possesses a French class numbering some thousands of pupils, who are scattered over 
several hundred miles of country, taught by an invisible master—one with whose name, ~ 
even, we are unacquainted—for the small charge of one penny per week each?’ It 
may not be ‘‘ the least,”” but we do hope that a still greater will be seen in the result of 
the works with which we hope to continue in a far larger degree the advantages as well as 
the interest of these lessons. We have only laid the foundation; the superstructure is 
te come. We may here, however, remark, as an answer to queries, almost numberless, 
which have poured in upon us from all quarters, that, before the first of those books 
can appear, we must despatch the business and adjust the various claims and merits con- 
nected with these prize exercises which have at the present moment a clear title to our 
undivided attention. 

Any correspondents to whom we do not directly reply, will surely, in consideration of 
existing circumstances, hold us acquitted of all intentional discourtesy. 

Puait-1L.—We perceive already so much excellence in a far greater number of 
exercises than we had dared to expect, that the proprietor of the Worxinc Man’s 
Frienp has determined to enlarge the number of the intended prizes, which will be 
awarded, however, in due graduated proportion.. Means will also be adopted of acknow- 
ledging and of marking the progress of those who, without haying entitled themselves to 
a prize—a reward which would lose its value were it not restricted to the very highest 
class of evinced ability—shall nevertheless have proved, even in an inferior degree, that 
they have laid solid foundations for their new acquirement. 

JAMres D-—p.—-Elsewhere we acknowledge your prize exercise. There is little 
danger of any imposition taking place, for, as you observe (independently of the direct 
precautions which we take), the publicity we shall give to the names of the successful 
competitors would lead to a subsequent publicity of a less agreeable kind, in case of any 
unfair dealing, such as would be surely exposed by people in their own localities, 

We have not time now to answer numberless individual inquiries about our forth- 
coming reading-work. It will, of course, contain many advantages over these Lessons. 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


s. noun-substantive; a. adjective ; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v.a. verb-active ; v.m. verb-neuter. 


EMUR/RER, S. (in law) a pause or stop 
put to any action or suit, upon a legal ob- 
jection raised, which must be determined 
by the court prior to any further proceed- 
ings being had therein. 

Demy’, s. a kind of paper so called; the 
name distinguishes the size only; printing 
demy is about 18 inches by 22. 

DezNn’DRACHATE, s. agate marked with the 
figures of shrubs or trees. 

DEN/DROLITE, s. a petrified shrub or leaf. 

DENDROL/OGY, s. the natural histery of 
trees. 

DENDROM’ETER, 5. an instrument for, 
measuring trees, | 

DEN’IZEN, Ss. a citizen, a freeman, a; 
natural born subject; an alien who obtains 
letters patent to effect his naturalisation, 
and thereby enjoys the right of purchasing 
aud devising land. He is, however, ex- 
eluded from all offices of trust, civil and ! 
military, and is incapable of holding a seat : 
in Parliament, &c. 

DENOUVEMENT’, s. (French) a discovery ; 
the finishing or winding up of the plot of a 
drama, 

DeENsz, a. clese, compact, almost solid. 

. Den’TAt, a. relating to the teeth. 
DEN’TALITE, s. a kind of fossil shell. 
DeEn/TATE, DeEN’TATED, a. toothed, 

notched. 

DENTIC’ULATED, a. having small teeth or 
rotches. 

DEN’TIFRICE, 8. a powder or composition j 
for cleansing the teeth. 

Denti’TION, s. the act of breeding the | 
teeth, 

DEN’TIST, S$. a tooth doctor. 

Den’ro1, a. of the shape of teeth. 

DEOR/STRUENT, 8. any aperient medicine ; 
a médicine which removes intestinal ob- 
structions, 

DeE/oDAND, 5. literally “given to God.’ : 
The term is applied to anything forfeited to ! 
the King; originally intended to be applied 
tu plous purposes. 

DEOX’/YGENATE, 
oxygen. 

DEPAR’TURE, $. a nautical term for the 
number of miles which a ship has sailed 
east or west. 

DEPHLOGIS’TICATE, v. a. to deprive of 
phlogiston, or inflammability. 

Depricr’, v. a. to paint, to pourtray. 


v. @ to deprive of 


DEPIL/ATORY, 5. any application which 
removes hair from the human skin. 

DEPLETION, S. the aet of emptying cut, 
or from. 

DEPLoy’, v. a. (a military term) to spread 
wide ; to extend, in a line of small depth, 
an army, division, or battalion, which has 
been previously formed in one or more 
columns. 

DeEpo’LARISE, v. a. to deprive of tendency 
to the pole. 

DEPO/NENT, Ss. a witness on oath; in 


grammar, such verbs as have no active 


voice. : 

DEPORTA’TION, S. transportation, exile. 

Depo’ v. to degrade; to divest; to 
attest. 

DEpPos‘IT, s. a thing laid up as a pledge ; 
a pledge; a security given. The term de- 


ce 
xy 


posits is used in reference to matter lodged 


in certain places; thus alluvial deposits are 
earths and other matters, carried by the 
motion of water and lodged in the beds of 
rivers, or imbedded in the earth ; chemical 
deposits are the settlements of certain sub- 
stances dissolved in fluids. 

Deposi’rion, s. the act of giving publie 
testimony; depriving a prince of scve- 
reignty. 

Depo’t, s. a place in which stores or other 
articles are deposited. 

DEPUTA’TION, S, a person or persons ap- 
pointed to represent others, to state their 
opinions and wishes, and to act on their be- 
half. 

DeEp’uTY, s. anyone that transacts busi- 
ness for another; a substitute; a viceroy. 

DrEWELICT, a. utierly forsaken; in daw, 
goods relinquished by the owner. Land 
which the sea has left is called derelict ; 
land and ships forsaken at sea are derelicts. 

DERIVA/TION, 8. a tracing a thing from 
its original. 

DERMAL, @. pertaining to the skin. 

DERMES‘TES, s. insects which feed on 
leather, and are destructive of the binding 
of books, 

Dew NIzR, a. (French) the last, the only 
remaining. 

Der’vis, DeER‘/VISE, s. derwish is a 
Persian word, which signifies poor, indi- 
gent; and a dervise is a religious mendi- 
cant, hermit, or any one who retires from 
social life in order to deyote himself entirely 
to religious contemplation; a Turkish 


| priest; a fakir. 
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DeEscanr’, v. n. to discourse at large. 

Dxscenv/ANT, S. the offspring of an an- 
cestor. 

DESCENSO’RIUM, $. a chemical furnace. 

DeEscENT’, s. in English law, is the act by 
which, on the death of the owner of an in- 
heritance, without making any deposition 
thereof, itis cast upon another as an heir. 

DESHABIL’LE, s. (French) an undress; a 
morning or working dress. 

DEsIc’CATE, v. a. to dry up, to exhale, 

DESIDERA’/TUM, s. that which is desirable. 

DssiGn, s. in the fine arts a design is a 
figure traced in outline, without any relief 
expressed by light andshade ; also, asketch 
in water colour, in which the relief, or 
shade, is expressed by Indian ink, Sepia, or 
Bistre, or clothed in its proper colours, The 
term expresses, also, that combination of 
invention and purpose which enables the 
artist to compose a picture or a group in 
clay, or on canvas or paper. An architec- 
tural design consists of the plan, elevation, 
and section of a building, besides others of 
details, or parts at large. 

Dus’pot, s, an absolute prince; one:that 
governs with unlimited authority. 

DEs’/POTISM, S. absolute power, tyranny. 

DEsuDA’TION, s. a profuse sweating. 

DEs’/UETUDE, s. the disuse or discontinu- 
ance of any custom or practice. 

Dus’/ULTOoRY, a. unsettled, unconnected. 

DETACH’MENT, s. a body of troops disen- 
gaged from the main body, and sent off for 
some particular purpose. 

Deratitr’, s. a.minute and particular rela- 
tion of any circumstance, operation, or de- 
sign. 

DETEN’EBRATE, v. a. to dispel darkness. 

DETERGENT, @. cleansing, purging. 

DzTERIORA’TION, 5S, the state of growing 
worse. 

DETERRA‘TION, s. the discovery of any- 
thing by removal of the earth. 

DETER’SION, 8, the act of cleansing. 

DETINUE, s. (in law) a writ or action 
that lies against anyone who has had goods 
delivered him to keep, and who refuses to 
give them up. 

Drtona’TION, s. the noise which happens 
on mixing fluids that ferment with violence, 
or when certain powders explode in conse- 
quence of triction or pressure—hence called 
detonating powders. 

Dutor’TION, s. a wresting from the true 
iraport. 

Dertovi’, s. (French) a turning, a way- 
about. 

DETrRv'DE, v. a. to thrust down, to lower. 
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DETRURX’CATE, @. to lop, to cut. 

DEUTEROG 4 'Y, 5. ¢ S*30S Tatriage. 

DEUTERON’OMY, 8. the name given to the 
fifth book of Moses in the Holy Bible, and 
which contains a second account, or reca- 
pitulation of the law, the word being de- 
rived from two Greck words, signifying 
second and law. 

DEVEL/OPMENT, Ss. the name given to the 
process by which any mathematical expres- 
sion is changed into another of equivalent 
value or meaning, and of more expanded 
form, 

Dervi'c#, s. a contrivance; in the jine 
arts, a device means a motto, emblem, or 
other mark by which the nobility, gentry, 
and others, were distinguished at tourna- 
ments. 

Devi'sz, s. anything: bequeathed by will ; 
v. to give by will. 

Dervorr’, s. (French) service, duty; an 
act of compliance or obsequiousness. 

Devo.v’tion, s. the act of rolling down. 

DrvoreEr’, s. one greatly devoted; the 
term is generally employed to describe a 
bigot, or one superstitiously devoted to any 
object. 

Dzuw, s. the moisture which, when the 
surface of the ground is colder than the 
atmosphere, is deposited from the air, in the 
form of minute particles, on the surfaces of 
bodies in contact with it. 

Dew’tap, s. the flesh hanging from the 
throats of the ox tribe, seen especially in 
the Zebu and the Brahmin bull. 

Drx’TER, DEX’TRAL, a, the right, or on 
the right hand or side, as the dexter point 
in heraldry. 

Dey, s. the title of a Moorish prince. 

D1a’/BLERIg, S. (French) devilry; incan- 
tation ; hocus pocus. 

DIAcC’ONAL, a. of or belonging to the 
office of a deacon. Z 

DiAcovus’?IC, @ pertaining to the science 
or doctrine of refracted sounds. 

DIADELPH’IAN, a. (in botany) having the 
stamens united into bodies. 

Di/ADEM,; s. the frontlet worn by kings 
and princes, made of various materials, and 
variously ornamented. 

D1z’RESIS, s. a disjunction of syllables 
where a diphthong occurs. 

Di'ADROM, S. the time in which the-vibra- 
tion of a pendulum is performed. 

DIAGNOSTIC, s. a symptom b 
particular disease is distinguished. 

Drac/ONAL, S..a Yine drawn to the oppo- — 
site corners of a square, or right lined — 
figures. ; 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Tuerx has been an idea of very ancient date, that to sustain the honour of an 
individual or. of a country you must fight a duel or wage a war. Hence boxing, 
using the fist, the pistol, the sword, or the cannon, have long been popular; and to 
give an enemy, or supposed enemy, ‘a good beating,” as it was called, to maim him 
for life, or lay him. dead on the field, was Sonne the most glorious of our 
deeds. The common bully boasted of it in the pothouse, the squire in the man- 
sion, and the lord in the castle; and the country gave its highest rewards to the 
men who had shed most blood. Heroes have always been very expensive articles, 
What a deal of treasure and blood Marlborough, Nelson, and Wellington have cost 
us. Howard put us to no expense; so great is the difference between warriors 
and philanthropists, We have reason to believe, however, that the nation is 
becoming wiser, and that people begin to see that there are more honourable things 
than bludgeons, bayonets, blunderbusses, broken heads, bleeding carcasses, or 
slaughtered bodies. Christianity told us long ago that to forgive an injury was 
more noble, valiant, courageous, and godlike, than to avenge it; and that if we 
wanted to slay our foes, the best way was to kill them with kindness, and thus 
destroy their enmity, and convert them into friends. 

«« CourAGE’ means to “act with heart ;’’ but we never could see anything but 
heartlessness in murder or revenge, while patience and forgiveness exhibit the high- 
est and most godlike courage. In the prayer, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against.us,’’ we make ourselves, as it were, an example for 
the Deity to follow, and thus intimate that to pardon offences is a manifestation of 
magnanimity which the Creator may follow, and in doing so would greatly 
advance his own glory. We fear that our prayers and our practice have been 
strangely at the antipodes to each other; for while we have prayed many times on 
the Sabbath to be forgiven as we forgive, we haye shown but little of that mercy 
which we have called upon the Almighty to imitate. Ifthe Eternal should only be 
as merciful to us as we have been to others, we fear that the destiny of many would 
not be very hopeful. We havea great work to do before the true honour and reli- 

-gion of the nation can be vindicated, and it will require years of mercy and bene- 
yolence to obliterate the stain of cruelty and blood which our wars have left upon 
us as apeople who have delightedin the sword, It. is one consolation that, while 
wars are dear, humanity and benevolence are cheap, and literally cost nothing ; 
and therefore we have some hope that the national debt which the former have 
created, and the national bankruptcy into which the standing armies on the Con- 
tinent. are plunging the governments, will soon leave them no other choice but the 
economy of justice, liberty, philanthropy, and peace. It is a comfort to reflect that 
national honour. can be sustained and defended without spending a penny. Neither 
bayonets nor artillery of any kind are needed. Kindness, mercy, and love—graces 
that give, rather than take—that enrich rather than impoverish—are the 
only powers that we require to ennoble our country and the world. 

The ‘‘Pzace Coneruss,’” held on the 22nd of July and following days, has 
suggested these remarks, and we insert them here because we feel assured that the 
question of universal peace must be supported by the masses before it can triumph. 
As soon as the people take up the cause, and refuse to fight, there will be an end 
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of war. If Lord John Russell, Viscount Palmerston, Colonel Sibthorp, Mr. Dis- 

raeli, and all the bishops, clergy, and dissenting ministerswho advocate war, had had » 
to become common soldiers, and to go out and fight the Kaffirs, we should never 

have heard of the pranks of Sir Harry Smith. It is because governments calculate 

on the folly, depravity, and inhumanity of the working classes, that they venture 

to be insolent, unjust, and cruel. They suppose that in our fields and workshops 

there is a store of unthinking viciousness and malignity which can at any time be 

bribed, demoralised, and sent abroad to slay and be slain, and thus earn laurels 

for dukes and lords!! But let them once know that those who proclaim war 

must themselves fight out the battle ; and cabinets, premiers, and privy councils will 

soon become.as peaceable as lambs. Instead of negotiating after rivers of blood — 
’ have been shed, they will then negotiate first, and thus save all the expense and 
carnage of military expeditions. 

We have a firm conyiction that when this matter is duly considered, our 
operatives will not.only refuse to be the tools of tyrants, to fight their battles, but 
will also determine to manufacture no warlike instruments. Depend upon it, that 
it is not only a cruel but an unprofitable trade to make swords, daggers, pistols, or 
guns, These implements are intended to slay men who might be our customers, 
or, if they do not assassinate them, to convert them into implacable enemies. 
Before long the manufacturer of a bayonet will reflect upon its use, and become so’ 
shocked at his own cruelty, that he will drop the hammer from his hand, and flee 
from such a vile occupation, preferring poverty or exile to the worse than fiendish 
employment of constructing the instruments of death. We can imagine that he 
will thus reason with himself :— 

‘‘ For what am I toiling at the forge andthe anvil? What is the destiny of this 
piece of steel on which. I am bestowing so much labour? AmI a man, and is it 
a fact that, for the sake of a little gain, Iam producing a murderous weapon, to 
aid the barbarian in his savage rage, the tyrant in his attack upon the rights of my 
brethren, and the plunderer in his villany in devastating fields and cities, in pil- 
laging houses, in making wives widows, children orphans, and in reducing the inno- 
cent and the harmless to poverty and want? Is it true that to me the sayage, the 
despot, the slayeholder, the thief, the cowardly assassin, and, in a word, all the 
most cruel, base, inhuman, and malignant of mankind, look with complacency as 
the worse than demon who is to aid them in all their hellish machinations against 
the property, the persons, the rights, the liberties, and the happiness of their 
species? Am I elaborating an instrument which is to pierce the heart of a brother, 
give his body to the dogs, and send his soul unprepared into the presence of his 
Judge? What acursed occupation is mine! Heaven frowns on it, Humanity 
blushes at it, Justice condemns it, and Mercy execratesit. And shall I—a man, a 
Saxon, a Christian—thus sell myself to be the tool of tyrants, the accomplice of 
savages, and the auxiliary of thieves and midnight murderers? No! Let my arm 
drop from its shoulder-blade, let my right hand forget her cunning, let the bread 
and water of poverty be my fare, rather than I should hire myself out for such 
purposes, or devote my muscles and mental powers to the execrable work of manu- 
facturing the weapons of death !” ie 

Our working men and women have the most powerful motives for setting their 
faces against war and standing armies. 

I, War 18 THE ORIGIN OF oUR Narionat Dezr. Our fathers borrowed money 
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that they might have the means of carrying on these wars, and we have to pay for 
their folly and cruelty. Here we have a remarkable illustration of the truth of 
that text which says that Gop will ‘‘ visit the sins of the fathers upon their children 
to the third and fourth generations.’’ This threatening does not mean that the 
children have to answer for the crimes of their parents, or that they are actually 
punished in the stead of their fathers; but it assures us that the effects, or natural 
consequences, of the sins of fathers and mothers will remain to scourge their offspring ; 
and of this we have an impressiye example in our National Debt. Some talk of 
the prosperous time which the country enjoyed while we were at war, but they 
forget that we were then borrowing money which we have now to pay, the interest 
of which costs us TWENTY-EIGHT MILLIONS a year. People that borrow money and 
run in debt may seem to be very affluent and prosperous, but then there is a 
reckoning time. Some of ourlords and dukes have lived most extravagantly, but 
their heirs have had to smart for it. ‘This has been exactly the case with us; and 
the sins of our fathers will chastise their children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, or perhaps very much longer. Here, then, we have a greater lesson on the 
evils of military glory than any other nation has ever had. We are made to feel 
it in almost everything we buy or sell, We can hardly take a single step but the 
tax-gatherer, Excise or Custom-house officer meets us, and demands our money 
and impedes our movements: and this occurs because of our ruinous wars. Other 
countries are recoyering from the mischief we did to them, but our National Debt 
remains, and will perhaps remain for ages, and especially burden those who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. 

Il. Bur FoR WAR OUR TAXES WOULD BE VERY TRIFLING. Lighteen-pence or two 
shillings a2 head per annum would amply meet every reasonable expense, and supply 
the monarch and all the necessary officers of State with munificent salaries; but 
we now pay annually about £2 12s. each person. These taxes press most heavily 
upon the working classes, and rob them of ten thousand comforts. Almost every 
quarter of the globe has drunk the bitter cup at our hands; but it has passed away 
from them, and has come round to us as a permanent beverage. Could we esti- 
mate all the woes we have inflicted by our wars on other nations, and then calculate 
the ills which English men and women have had to endure from the taxes which 
war has imposed upon them, it would be found that we have not been less cruel to 
our own brothers and sisters than to foreigners. Ask why the tax on soap is not 
removed? and you are answered with the National Debt. Ask, why knowledge is 
taxed, and the same National Debt stares you in the face, or the standing army 
manoeuvres before your door; and inquire into what tax you may, you will have 
the same answer. Thus war has been, and still is, the Englishman’s scourge. 
We seem to have the plagues of Egypt imitated again by our senatorial and political 
magicians, for we have crawling frogs, swarming flies, and locusts in abundance ; 
while darkness and want, in the shape of taxes on light, knowledge, food, trade, 
and industry have slain our first-born by the thousand; and the greatest wonder 
is, that any nation has been able to sustain such aggravated visitations for so great 
anumber of years. All these inflictions rest most heavily upon the men and women 
who make the wealth of the country, who have had nothing whatever to do with 
the origination of the wars, and who have participated none of their profits. The 
prizes are carried off by your Marlboroughs, Wellingtons, and their posterity, but 
the woes remain to afflict the artisans and labourers of the day. 
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We have much more to say on this subject, but we donot wish to make this paper 
tedious. We trust that the ‘ Peace Society’’ will meet with universal sympathy 
from the masses, We were delighted equally in Brussels, Paris, and Frankfort to find 
that several operatives from England were present testifying their approbation of 
the movement. Most of them, we found, were Teetotalers, and therefore could 
afford the expense. Temperance men and women can live cheaply, can see a little . 
of the world, and can sanction the benevolent institutions of the day. Let us only 
have the Peace principle in our workshops, and then we may bid farewell to wars, 
standing armies, heavy taxation, and the other ten thousand calamities that follow 
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in the wake of the victor’s progress and triumphs. 


THE SPIRIT OF DISCONTENT. 


‘“T WILL not stay in Lowell any longer ; I 
am determined to give my notice this very 
day,’’ said Ellen Collins, as the earliest bell 
was tolling to remind us of the hour for 
labour. 

‘“Why, what is the matter, Ellen? It 
seems to me you have dreamed out a new 
idea! Where do you think of going? and 
what for ?”’ 

‘*T am going home, where [ shall not be 
obliged to rise so early in the morning, nor 
be dragged about by the ringing of a bell, 
nor confined in a close noisy room from 
morning till night. I will not stay here ; 
Tam determined to go home in a fort- 
night.” 

Such was our brief morning’s conversa- 
tion. 

In the evening, as I sat alone, reading, 
my companions having gone out to public 
lectures or social meetings, Ellen entered. 
T saw that she still wore the same gloomy 
expression of countenance, which had been 
manifested in the morning ; and I was dis- 
posed to remove from her mind the evil in- 
fluence, by a plain commonsense conversa- 
tion. 

‘¢ And so, Ellen,’’? said I, “ you think it 
unpleasant to rise so early in the morning, 
and be confined in the noisy mill so many 
hours during the day. And I think so, too. 
All this, and much more, is very annoying, 
no doubt.. But we must not forget that 
there are advantages, as well as disadvan- 
tages, in this employment, as in every 
other.) If we expect to find all sunshine 
and flowers in any situation in life, we shall 
most surely be disappointed. We are very 
busily engaged during the day; but then 
we have the evening to ourselves, with no 
one to dictate to, or control us. I have 
frequently heard you say, that you would 
not be confined to household duties, and 
that you dislike the millinery business alto- 
gether, because you could not have your 


evenings for leisure. You know that in 
Lowell we have schools, lectures, and meet- 
ings of every descripticn, for moral and in- 
tellectuual improvement.” - 

“ All that is very true,” replied Ellen, 
‘but if we were to attend every public in- 
stitution, and every evening-school which 
offers itself for our improvement, we might 
spend every farthing of our earnings, and 
even more. Then if sickness should over- 
take us, what are the probable  conse- 
quences ? Here we are, far from kindred 
and home; and if we have an empty purse, 
we shall be destitute of friends also.” 

‘‘I do not think so, Ellen. I believe 
there is no place where there are so many 
advantages within the reach of the labour- 
ing class of people as exist here; where 
there is so much equality, so few aristo-- 
cratic distinctions, and such good fellowship, 
as may be found in this community. A 
person has only to be honest, industrions, 
and moral, to secure the respect of the vir- 
tuous and good, though he may not be 
worth adollar; while on the other hand, | 
an immoral person, though he should pos- — 
sess wealth, is not respected.” ie : 

‘‘As to the morality of the place,” re- 
turned Ellen, ‘‘ I haveno fault to find. I 
object to the constant hurry of everything. 
We cannot have time to eat, drink, orsleep ; 
we have only thirty minutes, or at 
most three-quarters of an hour, allowed us, 
to go from our work, partake of our food, 
and return to thenoisy clatter of machinery. ‘ 
Up before day. at the clang of the. bell--, 
and out of the mill by the clang of the — 
bell—into the mill, and at work, in obedi- 
ence to that ding-dong of a bell—just as 
though we were so many living machines. 
I will give my notice to-morrow: go, I 
will—I won’t stay here and be a white — 
slave.” : at 

“Ellen,” said I, “do you remember © 
what is said of the bee, that it gathers 
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honey even in a poisonous flower? May 
we not, in like manner, if our hearts are 
rightly attuned, find many pleasures con- 
nected with our employment? Why is it, 
then, that you so obstinately look altogether 
on the dark side of a factory life? I think 
you thought differently while you were at 
home, on a visit, last summer—for you 
were glad to come back to the mill in less 
than four weeks. Tell me, now—why were 
ou so glad to return to the ringing of the 
bell, the clatter of the machinery, the early 
rising, the half-hour dinner, and so on?” 

I saw that my discontented friend was 
not in a humour to give mean answer—- 
and I therefore went on with my talk. 

‘You are fully aware, Ellen, that a 
country life does not exlcude people from 
labour—to say nothing of the inferior pri- 
vileges of attending public worship—that 
people have often to go a distance to meet- 
ing of any kind—that books cannot be so 
easily obtained as they can here—that you 
cannot always have just such society as 
you wish—that you”— 

She interrupted me, by saying, ‘‘ We have 
no bell, with its everlasting ding-dong.”’ 

‘* What difference does it make?” said 
I, ‘‘ whether you should be awaked by a 
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bell, or the noisy bustle of a farm-house ? 
For, you know, farmers are generally up as 
early inthe morning as we are obliged to 
rise.” 

** But then,” said Ellen, ‘‘ country people 
have none of the clattering of machinery 
dinning in their ears.” ; 

“ True,” Ireplied, ‘‘ but they have what 
is worse—and that is, a dull, lifeless silence 
all around them. The hens may cackie 
sometimes, and the geese gabble, and the 
pigs squeal’?—— 

Ellen’s hearty laugh interrupted my de- 
scription—and presently we _ proceeded, 
very pleasantly, to compare a country life 
with a factory lifein Lowell. Her scowl of 
discontent had departed, and she was pre- 
pared to consider the subject candidly. , We 
agreed, that since we must work for a liv- 
ing, the mill, all things considered, is the 
most pleasant, and best calculated to pro- 
mote our welfare; that we will work dili- 
gently during the hours of labour ; improve 
our leisure to the best advantage, in the 
cultivation of the mind,—hoping thereby 
not only to increase our own pleasure, but 
also to add to the happiness of those around 
us.—Lowell Offering. 
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’ From the passing of the Act of Parliament to take the census, up to the time of 
its publication, everybody was full of anxiety. All were impatient to know how 
many living souls there were in the land. This anxiety was quieted a few weeks 
ago by the appearance of a summary of the census, which tells the number of the 
people, and the number also of houses inhabited by them. In these days of elec- 
tricity we are hardly justified in wondering at anything. But the collecting and 
publishing the information respecting the population on this occasion has been per- 
formed in such an incredibly short space of time that we are compelled to take 
some notice of it. Forty thousand enumerators were employed, each one being 
required to deliver a paper at every house in the district where he was appointed. 
He had then to collect these papers and arrange them in some kind of order, pre- 
vious to transmission to the local registrar. In the local registrar’s hands they 
went through some kind of collation, and were then passed on to the superinten- 
dent registrars, who carried them to the central office. The census papers were 
not in the central office before the 3lst of May; and on the 17th of June the 
London newspapers published the information. The speed of this transaction is 
unparalleled. Fourteen working days were found sufficient to methodise and pub- 
lish the information gleaned from sixty million printed returns! Nowhere else in 
the world could this be accomplished. The last census—1841—was nearly six 
months in being published after the information was collected, In France and 
America it takes twelve months to perform the same work—which in England can 
be done in fourteen days, It has been the habit to say of the Americans, they are 
a ‘ go-ahead’’ people. What shall we say of Englishmen? ‘The following is the 
official return :— 
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HOUSES AND POPULATION. 
1851 (31st March). 


HOUSES. POPULATION, 
Inhabited. | Uninhabited. | Building. | Persons. Males. Females. 


Great Britain - 
preg rte KVR Er 165,603 | 29,109 {20,919,531 | 10,184,687 | 10,734,844 
tish Seas... 


17,905,831 | 8,754,554]. 9,151,277 
2,870,784| 1,363,622] 1,507,162 


142,916] 66,511] 76,405 


es | es SS, | a 


England and : > apg 
Wales .... } 3,276,975] 152,570 | 26,529 
Scotland...... 376,650 11,956 2,378 


Islands inthe ‘ u 
British Seas } 21,826 1,077 202 


Lovdon......-|.. 307,722 16,889 4,817 


—eSS—eaeeeee ss | 


2,263,141 | 1,104,356} 1,258,786 


Norr.—The Army in Great Britain, and the Navy, Merchant Seamen, and other 
persons on board Vessels in the Ports, are included in the Return for 1851. 


The population of Great Britain and the Islands in the British Seas (excluding 
Ireland) was, in ; , 
1841 1851 
18,655,981... \ sawssmalbemesdidbibencohea 20MIN 
Showing an increase in the ten years ended 3lst March, 1851, of 1,263,550. We 
have to notice the fact that the rate of increase during the past ten years is less by 
14 per cent. than in the previous ten, 1831-41—the population in 1831 being 
16,960,307. We will not at present stop to inquire into the cause of this tendency to 
go back, or remain stationary. When all the information respecting our population 
is published which the census will furnish us with, we may return to the subject, 
Our present object is merely to compare the house room at the command of the 

people now with what it was in 1841. 

On the whole, then, we are inclined to think, whatever may be the circumstance 
tending to retard the growth of population, there is some appearance, in the latter 
half of the decade at least, that it is not to be attributed to a diminution in the 
requirements of the body. The inhabited houses were (allowing for the discre- 
pancy in the Scotch returns in 1841) in 

. 1841 1851 
, 3,071;61 722 Naas audlepinse deaeiotad Sanne 
Increase in 1851, 603,834 houses. 


This shows that in 1841 there were, on an average, rather over six persons for 
each house; in 1851 the number is under 53 persons. From 1841 to 1844, if the 
truth could be arrived at, we should probably find that there were more uninhabited 
houses, and those inhabited more crowded than even in 1841, when the census was 
taken ; as during those years the oppressiveness of the corn-laws, some ill-advised 
political riots, and a number of foolish strikes, unhoused vast numbers — more 
especially the coal miners in the north of England—of the population. The abroga- 
tion of the corn-laws by Sir Robert Peel, and the security it gaye to capital em- 
ployed in the wheat trade, together with increasing confidence in the Government 
have doubtless been the means to a great extent of adding to the comforts of the 
people, and enabling them to diffuse themselves over a wider extent of country. 
‘The removal of the duty on bricks (lately come to pass), and the further extension 
of freehold and building societies, will work still greater good, though their full 
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benefits may not be accurately made known before another census is taken. Eng- 
land and Wales, as respects house room, are in a more favourable condition than 
Scotland and the Islands, as is shown by what follows :— 


The population of England and Wales is 17,905,831 ; inhabited houses, 3,276,975, 
being nearly 53 persons to each house: Scotland, population, 2,870,784 ; inhabited 
houses, 376,650, being rather more than 7} persons to each house: Islands in the 
British Seas, population, 142,916; inhabited houses, 21,826, being rather over 6} 
persons to each house. London, taken singly, is precisely the same in this respect 
as Scotland, the population being 2,363,141; inhabited houses, 307,722, being 
rather over 74 persons to each house. London may be taken as an index of all the 
large towns ; it being certain that they are all very much overcrowded, and that it 
is only in small towns, rural districts, and the suburbs of large towns, that the 
satisfactory scene is presented of only two, three, or four individuals inhabiting a 

single dwelling. 

_ Cities and large towns, however, are the foci of every kind of civilisation ; 
civilised communities have always a tendency to increase population ; hence we 
find that London has increased twice as fast—414, 772 persons in ten years, or about a 
third of the entire increase—as the rest of the kingdom, and Liverpool 50 per cent. 
The other large towns, when the entire census is published, will doubtless show a 
like increase, while it will be seen that many of the rural districts have remained 
stationary, and some even receded, 

The appearance of the census is one of the most solemn lessons that a nation can 
be taught. In it the people can see their numerical strength, and the social posi- 
tion they hold in the country. When a people have a tendency to retardation in 
their numbers (as is shown to be slightly the case at present), it is a certain fact 
that there is something bad in society, and it is the duty of the people to set about 
eradicating the evil. A restricted supply of food is one prime cause of the dimi- 
nution in the population of a kingdom. This cause was actively at work in Eng- 
land from 1838 almost down to 1848, when corn assumed a reasonable price, at 
which it has since continued. And it is during the past three years that most of 
the prosperity observable now has taken place; and possibly during that time the 
inerease observable in the population received its greatest impetus, probably to 
the extent of three-fourths of the entire increase. The peaceful pursuit of industry, 
and moral force in seeking legislative changes in the government, are the best 
means to increase the material wealth of the country. And who can doubt these 
are also the best means to elevate the social position of the people? 

For the information of curious people we append the population of the kingdom 
from 1801 to 1851, and the increase per cent. between each ten years :— 


Population in Increase per cent. 
BOOM HII, 295 60. 034 10,820,400 Sei ducauey 2° 28 
BOEE PIG ESU Fes 112,386,400 | co rieial. 15°11 
Uh Are ee adaece) \44,358;8008", 907 ius IFPRI ORT 
BOOP? sete 16,960,307 «2... Jo eb 1490 
BS4L OS 9% JPeES, 218,650,988 69.08% oe. SU 13'SO 
NOOR 4 £30 PPE FM20,919, G8) eo soos eee E2100 


Patent RAt-TRAP.—The journal of the Franklin Institute contains the specifi- 
cations of a patented rat-trap. This improved model of body-snatching is as fol- 
lows :—“ A savoury piece of toasted cheese is suspended on a hook. Enterrat. A 
small mirror is so adjusted that the rat sees his shadow in the glass (just as Richard 
did), and, not recognising himself at first sight, thinks that some other rat is aiming 
for the cheese. Herushes in to head off his rival. The board he treads on isa 
deceiver. It is supported by a weak spring, which yields under his weight, and 
precipitates him into a lower story of the trap, when the floor flies up to resume its 
place. Another rat comes along, sees the reflection of his predecessor as well as his 
own, and thinks two rats are fighting for the cheese. In he goes, down he goes, and 
so on, toties quoties.”’ 
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THE SHOEMAKERS. 


By WHITTIER. 


Ho! workers of the old time, styled 
The gentle craft of leather! 
Young brothers of the ancient guild, 
Stand forth once more together! 
Call out again your long array, 
In the olden merry manner ! 
Once more on gay St. Crispin’s day, 
Fling out your blazoned banner! 


Rap, rap! upon the well-worn stone 
Ttow falls the polished hammer! 

Rap, rap! the measured sound has grown 
A quick and merry clamour,. ~ 

Now shape the sole; now deftly curl 
The glossy vamp around it, 

And bless the while the bright-eyed girl 
Whose gentle fingers bound it! 


For you, along the Spanish main 
A hundred keels are ploughing ; 
For you, the Indian on the plain 
His lasso-coil is throwing ; 
For you, deep glens with hemlock dark 
The woodman’s fire is lighting ; 
For you, upon the oak’s gray birk, 
The woodman’s axe is smiting. 


For you, from Carolina’s pine 
The resin-gum is stealing ! 

For you, the dark-eyed Florentine 
Her silken skein is reeling; 

For you, the dizzy goat-herd roams 
His rugged Alpine ledges ; 

For you, round all her shepherd homes 
Biocom England’s thorny hedges. 


The foremost still, by day or night, 
On moated mound or heather, 
Where’er the need of trampled right 
Brought toiling men together; 
Where the free burghers from the wall 
Defied the mail-clad master, 
Than yours, at Freedom’s trumpet call, 
No craftsmen rallied faster, 


Let foplings and let fools deride— 
Ye heed no idle scorner ; 

Free hands and hearts. are still your pride, 
And duty done, your honour. 


Ye dare to trust, for honest fame, 
The jury Time empannels, 

And leave to truth each noble name 
Which glorifies your annals. 


Thy songs, Han Sachs, are living yet, 
In strong and hearty German ; 

And Bloomfield’s lay, and Gifford’s wit, 
And patriot fame of Sherman ;_ 

Still from his book, a mystic seer, 
The soul of Behmen teaches, 

And England’s priestcraft shakes to hear 
Of Fox’s leather breeches ! 


The foot is yours; where’er it falls 
It treads your well-wrought leather—- 
On earthen floors, in matte halls, 
On carpet, or on heather. «— 
Still there the sweetest charm is found 
Of matron grace or vestal’s, 
As Hebe’s foot bore rich nectar round 
Among the old celestials! 


Rap, rap! your stout and bluff brogan, 
With footsteps slow and weary, 

May wander where the sky’s blue span 
Shuts down upon the prairie. 

On beauty’s foot your slipper’s glance, 
By Saratoga’s fountains, 

Or twinkle down the summer dance 
Beneath the crystal mountains ! 


The red brick to the mason’s hand 
The brown earth to the tiller’s, 

The shoe in yours shall wealth command, 
Like fairy Cinderella’s ! 
As they who shunned the household maid 

Beheld the crown upon her, 
So all shall see your toil repaid 
With hearth and home and honour. 


Then let the toast be freely quaffed, 
In water cool and brimming— 

‘¢ All honour te the good old craft, 
Its merry men and women!” 

Call out again your long array 
In the old time’s pleasant manner ; 

Once more, on gay St. Crispin’s day, 
Fling out its blazoned banner | 


Bap Booxs are like ardent spirits; they furnish neither aliment nor. medicine; 
they are poison. Both cnrtoxicate—one the body, the other the mind. ‘The thirst for 
each increases by being fed, and is never satisfied. Both rwn—one the intellect, and 
the other the health, and together the soul. The makers and venders of each are 
equally guilty, and equally corrupters of the community,and_ the safeguard against 
each is the same—total abstinence from all that intoxicates mind or body. LA 9h.@ 
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THE WISE MAN’S EYES. 


A DISCOURSE* DELIVERED IN EBENEZER INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, 
DEWSBURY, JUNE 8, 1851. By EDWARD H. WEEKS, 


Minister of the Chapel, at the request, and before the members, of the Dewsbury District 
of the National Society of Odd Fellows, and respectfully dedicated to all the members 
of the society. ~ 

THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 
Tite following discourse was delivered, not to get fame, but to do good ; it is published 
with the same design. It aims to be a clear and common-sense exposition of the 
principles contained in the passage selected as the text. It touches on a variety of 
topics that are generally shut out from pulpit addresses, yet topics which the writer 
humbly thinks Ministers would do well sometimes to introduce. The sanitary condi- 
tion or bodily health—the character—the present comfort and, prosperity of the 
working men. of this country, should not be overlooked by religious teachers. On 
these matters he has dwelt a little; in the course of delivery he occasionally ampli- 
fied them beyond what is here published. The writer employs “market language,” 
not because he could not with ease have selected ligh-flown, eloquent words, but 
because these too often tickle the ear, whilst they do not strike the heart, or stick in 
the memory ; besides, his Master, the Lord Jusus Curist, by simple parables, and 
strength of utterance, taught the common people, who heard him gladly; and his 
Master’s chief servant, the Apostle Paul, even in the audience of the polished Co- 
rinthians, “used great plainness of speech.” The discourse, therefore, taking this 
ground, neither courts nor fears criticism; it is respectfully dedicated to that class 
for whom it was prepared, and all the preacher asks is, that its truths, in their popular 
and homely dress, may have all the candid attention and close consideration their in- 
trinsic merits deserve. 


A DISCOURSE, &e. 
My ResprcteD FrieNpDs,—It affords me much pleasure to meet you; but before I begin 
my address, may I say a word. [ take it for granted you love what is fair between man 
and man ; if so, I believe you will oblige me with two things. First: As I cheerfully 
yielded to your request to preach before the Odd Fellows of this district, so you will now 
cheerfully and attentively listen : this is but fair, and I ask it, because an afternoon is 
often a drowsy and profitless time for hearing. Secondly: As itis not fair to judge of 
the workman’s skill on a piece of work till it is finished, so I beg of you not to judge of 
my discourse till I have done. Besides, I shall prove what I say from the principles 
laid down in your rules—a copy of which was lent me. I shall speak to you, noé as to 
children, but as to men—shrewd, sagacious, intelligent, and able to judge as well as my- 
self; and further, I promise not to keep you here too long. 
My text is short, striking, and easily remembered. 


EecuesiasteEs IJ., 14th Verse.—‘* THE Wisk MANn's EYES ARE IN HIS HEAD.” 


Wissom and knowledge are different things. Some men have much knowledge and 
little wisdom. Many have a great deal of Greek and Latin lore, and ¢ollege learning, 
who yet are mere babes in common business matters. But college learning, or great 
knowledge, is not to be despised; it trains and strengthens the mind. Lord Bacon says 
“‘ Knowledge is power ;”’ and a wiser than he, even Solomon, declared, in this true old 
book; the Bible, more than two thousand years before, that, ‘* A wise manis strong ; yea, 
a man of knowledge increases strength.” The difference between knowledge and 
wisdom is like the difference between flour in the sack and bread on the table—between 
gold in the miné and gold from the mint, in the shape of current coin. The flour must 
be baked, and the gold must be coined and used, to do good; so kvowledge, which is a 
capital thing, must be rightly used, and this is wisdom. The wise man is the man 
who rightly uses what knowledge he has got, be it little or much; and, says Solo- 
nme EE CE EE 

* A religious “ discourse,” or sermon, may seem to some out of place in Tor Work- 
InG MAn’s Frrenp;”’ but there is so much in the discourse now before the reader, 
of a practical character,—so many hints and advices connected with health and comfort, 
individual and domestic—to say nothing of higher considerations, that we give it a 
place in our INSTRUCTOR without the least hesitation, 
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mon, ‘“‘The wise man’s eyes are in his 
head.’? Now, where else should they be? 
Yet they are not always there—for he tells 
us in the book of Proverbs, ‘‘ The eyes of 
a fool are in the ends of the earth.’’. Some 
men are like moles ; they never see a foot 
before them, Some men are like horses 
with blinkers on; they never see anything 
but what isin their old line of road; they 
are the same at seventy as at seventeen. 
Some men are like fares; their eyes so stand 
out, that they see before them, behind them, 
and all round about them. Some men are 
like eagles ; they see.a long way above them 
with a keen, strong, piercing vision. I 
shall never forget the sagacious remark of 
an old minister to me when I was very 
young. He said, ‘‘ Young man, keep 
your eyes open in going through the world ; 
some go through in amourning coach with 
the blinds down—they are never the wiser 
when they get to the grave. Some go 
through itas in a railway carriage at ex- 
press speed—they just get a glimpse of 
passing things, but thatis all; they know 
nothing thoroughly. But others go lei- 
surely through, like outside stage passen- 
gers of the olden time, they calmly survey 
surrounding objects; they have their eyes, 
and use them.”? The wise man’s eyes are in 
his head. Now, the wise man is the man 
of practical common sense, and common 
sense is of all sense the scarcest and most 
uncommon, I think you wili confess this 
before I have done. Then observe; the 
wise man uses his eyes to look after three 
things :— The wise man’s eyes are in his 
head to look after the health of his body.— 
To watch over his circumstances.—To take 
care of his soul. 

I. ‘THE WISE MAN’S EYES ARE IN 
WIS HEAD,’ TO LOOK AFTER THE HEALTH 
OF HIS BODY. Heno more likes a weak 
and crazy body, than he would like to live 
in an old, rotten, tumble-down house, that 
every wind shook, and every storm flooded. 
‘** A healthy mind in a healthy body”? is his 
motto, Yet most men are ignorant of the 
structure of their body, with its machinery 
so complicated, wonderful, and delicate, 
surpassing the utmost efforts of human 
wisdom fully to understand, or human skill 
to form. The majority of working men 
know more of their chests of tools, their 
scribbling machines, their power-looms, 
their steam engines, than about their bones, 
nerves, and siuews, their hands, head, eyes, 
and feet. They have great faith in their 
doctors, as if the study of that microcosm, 
that little world--their bodies—formed no 

art of their business, when a few pence 

aid out on the purchase of a cheap, 
popular, and correct work on Physiology, 
and a few spare hours devoted to its study, 
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would save them from being at the mercy 
of any medical quack, and lead them to 
have confidence in clever medical men. 
‘‘The wise man’s eyes are in his head’”’— 
to know that his body requires air, pure 
and good, to keep his lungs and his blood 
allright; he will not choose to live in those 
filthy holes, and back settlements, and 
crowded lanes and alleys, where fever 
flourishes, and the cholera has its con- 
quests. He knows it is best to pay a higher 
rent for an open, healthy place, where the 
air, the food of the lungs, is fresh and 
wholesome; and where his family will need 
more flour and less physic, for the latter i 
the dearer thing of the two. . 
‘‘The wise man’s eyes are in his head’”’— 
to know that his body requires water— 
plenty of the sweetest both inside and out, 
to keep the blood bright, the pores open, 
andthe skin pure: cleanliness is not only 
next to godliness, but a part of it. The 
Bible says, we are to approach Gop with 
‘four bodies washed with pure water,” as 
well as ‘‘ our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience.” Pat, 
The wise man knows his body’s health 
requires exercise; but I need not dwe}l on 
this, for working men usually get their 
share, if it be not always of the right sort. 
The wise man’s eyes look after his cloth- 
ing. He knows in this changing climate 
of ours he needs to be well clad, lest colds, 
consumption, and rheumatism come: and 
prefers seeing himself and wife and children 
well attired, to seeing the publican’s family 
dressing smart at his expense. Wad 
The wise man’s eyes look after his food, 
He knows that if working men have plain 
food—and that is best—they should have the 
best of that ; not the tainted pieces of meat, 
the offal, and bones, the fag-ends, which the 
drunkard’s wife buys up. at twelve o’clock 
on Saturday nights; or carries home, hid 
under her apron, on Sunday morning. 
‘“Yhe wise man’s eyes are in his head ;” if 
he has but dcétle to eat, he will have it good. 
Lastly, here, above all, the wise man’s eyes 
are open as to what he drinks. He will not 
make his body an ale barrel or a wine cask. 
He studies the philosophy of the thing ; and 
a labouring man is a shrewd philosopher. 
He asks himself: Is stimulation strength ? 
Does a spur in the horse’s side do him so 
much goodas a feed of corn? He studies, 
too, the physiology and economy of the 
thing. He asks himself: What veal good 
will the drink do me; and what is its cost ? 
Just fancy the wise man, with his eyes in 
the right place, meditating over a gallon of 
sixteenpenny ale. Now, says he, in guantity 
here are eight pints; but eight pints of 
what? Why, seven pints of dirty water 
half a pint of fiery spirit called alcohol, and 
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half a pint of thick gluey substance, which, 
when dry, looks like cobbler’s-wax, and 
would make me vomit if I tried to taste. 
And how much does thistrash cost? Why, 
says he, the publican would charge me six- 
teenpence, andin this gallon there is not 
more than five pennyworth of hops and 
barley, together with other stuff, the 
-brewer’s doctor knows what. Now half of 
this barley goes for grains to the pigs and 
horses. ,Then, says he, there is about two- 
pence-halfpenny duty to the Government, 
and eightpence-halfpenny at least the 
brewer gets for his profit and trouble. Now, 
says the wise man, I am wide awake—I will 
not give fivepence for twopence worth of 
barley, and as for the hops I don’t want 
them. I willnot give elevenpence to the 
Government andthe brewer for duty, cook- 
ing, and profit, when my wife will cook the 
barley for nothing. I’ll not drink the six- 
teen-pennyworth of dirty water, in which 
there is uot two-pennyworth of nourish- 
ment. 1’ll not pay 800 per cent. for the 
barley, and throw away the money I have 
hardly earned by the sweat of my brow. No, 
_no! Then, as tothe distinctive quality of 
the thing; why, says the wise man, this stuff, 
called strong drink, is far too strong for me ; it 
isstrong enoughto make bright eyes bleared 
and bloodshot, and steady hands tremble ; 
strong enough to make ruddy faces pale, 
and powerful limbs weak; strong enough 
to tumble men into the gutter, to robthem 
of reason, and to egg themon to murder, 
suicide, anddeath. Strong enough to curse 
England, my country, by causing four- 
fifths of all the crimes committed, and 
nine-tenths of all the poverty around us; 
strong enough to fill our gaols with felons, 
and our unions. with paupers. No, no! the 
wise man shuns all strong drinks, beer, 
wine, and brandy. Says he, I wont put an 
chemy intomy mouth to steal away my 
brains, to beggar my family, and bring my 
dishonoured body down to the grave; and 
as the wise man looks cn the public-house 
sign, where, alas! the widow’s name is too 
often painted over that of her drunken, de- 
parted husband, and as he reads there, 
** Licensed to be drunk on the premises,”’ 
says he, paint the license rightly and thus 
you may read :— 
* Licensed—to make the strong man weak ; 
Licensed—to lay the wise man low ; 
Licensed—the wife’s fond heart to break, 
And cause the children’s tears to flow. 
** Licensed—to do thy neighbour harm ; 
Licensed—to kindle rage and strife; 
Licensed-- to nerve the robber’s arm; 
Licensed—to whet the murderer’s knife. 
** Licensed—where peace and plenty dwell 
To bring disease, and want, and woe ; 
Licensed—to make this world a Heil, 
And send men to the Hell below.” 


Now, my respected friends, I am glad in 
your ‘* Odd-Fellows’ Rules’? that you say, 
‘‘ None of the funds are to be appropriated 
for liquor-money.’’ I wish you would 
never appropriate any of your private funds 
in this way : it wouldbe wise. But you see 
I have spoken agreeably to your rules. I 
only wish you would build a hall, or hire a 
room away from public-houses, that the 
young—your own children—may not be 
tempted there. Iam sure you would act 
well and wisely were you to do so. 

See, then—first : ‘‘The wise man’s eyes 
are in his head’’ to look after the health of 
his body, and he provides it with pure air 
and plenty of water; with sufficient exer- 
cise and suitable clothing; with food that 
nourishes, but with none of your strong 
drinks, that are strong enough to inflame, 
poison, and destroy. 

II. ‘THE WISE MAN’S EYES ARE'IN HIS 
HEAD’’ TO WATCH OVER HIS CIRCUM- 
sTancrEs. First, his character ; this 
is the working man’s capital. Many 
have nothing else; they have to trade 
on their character. So it is with ser- 
vants and workmen who jgo from place 
to place recommended by their character 
for sobriety, honesty, and ability. This 
good character is a precious jewel—than 
gems and gold more fair. A manstands in 
Gop’s sight not by the length of his purse, 
but by the true integrity of his character. 
*‘ With God,” as I read to you just now, 
there is no respect of persons.” The 
really poor man is the base villain, though 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and rolling 
in riches, and faring sumptuously every 
day. A good character takes some time to 
make, and may soon be lost. A reputation 
of fifty years’ standing may sinkin a minute 
by forging a bill, or committing a single 
flagrant crime. Character is a delicate 
plant; the wise man watches over ithe 
does not trifle with it. Fathers! if you 
wanted your daughters to be virtuous, you 
would not let them keep company with 
harluts ; if you wanted your sons to be 
honest, you would not let them associate 
with thieves and blacklegs. If we would 
keep our character we must shun evil com- 
pany ; this fine old book says: ‘* He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise, but 
a companion of fools shall be destroyed.” 
There is no place like a public-house or a 
beer-shop for blasting the character; tap- 
room company will never do a decent man 
credit. Many a youth has been ruined by 
first going to his club at a public-house. In 
fact, in thousands of cases clubs have done 
more for the publicans than for the mem- 
bers they proposed to benefit; they have 
served as capital decoys and baits to bring 
custom to the house. Now, if a man goes 
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into your mills where they are grinding, he 
must expect to get some of the dust; he 
won’t come out so clean as he went in; so 
of these places. I once heard a speaker 
illustrate this by the following anecdote :— 
“On a very showery Sabbath, passing 
along the well-nigh ceserted street, he ob- 
served before him a little boy seemingly 
dressed in a new suit of clothes from top to 
toe, and picking his way with the greatest 
care; his caution was amusing, but it did 
not last long, he soon splashed his shoes, 
and he then began, as you have often seen 
boys do, to walk along the edge of the flag- 
stones, balancing himself as nicely as pos- 
sible ; but, alas ! his foot slipped, and down 
he went over heels and ankles into the 
flowing gutter, and before he reached the 
end of the street, that boy, who began so 
carefully, was trailing fitout: the run- 
ning, dirty puddle, with his trousers tucked 
up to his knees.” So has it happened in 
millions of instances that the first visit to 
the ale bench, and the first pint there, has 


\they kept their characters. 
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don’t know,” said the merchant; ‘* but as I 
passed by his counting-house yesterday, 
the window shutters were open, and 1 
eaught a glimpse of him working away at 
his books. Now, if he robs Gop of the 
Sabbath hours, he’ll soon not stick at 
robbing me of the sum he owes; send in 
his bill, and close the account.” That man 
is not wise, and has no real regard for his 
character who disobeys Gon’s will. *‘* The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and a good understanding have all they 
that do his commandments.” 

Further. ‘‘ The wise man’s eyes are 
in his head”? to look after his circumstances 
in business. He watches these well. He 
knows the value of character and money 
too. Most ofthe great firms of Manchester 
and our manufacturing neighbourhoods 
rose from the ranks of the operatives. And 
some round about us, now well-to-do, began 
with scarcely a penny; but they were frugal 
and careful; their eyes were in their head, 
Whilst their 


ended in the total loss of the tippler’s cha- ‘ fellow-workmen were drinking, they wére 


racter. 


thinking—and there is a vast difference 


But ‘‘ the wise man’s eyes are in his! between drinking and thinking—they were 
head.” He takes care of his character. He | using their wits, whilst others were wash- 
shuns newspapers that poison, and books!ing them out. They kept their heads clear 
that poison, and people that poison, and! and healthy, not muddled and dull. They 


places that poison, He has no confidence 
in pot-house politicians and tap-room 
spouting reformers, with ragged coats and 
pockets to let; with cupboards empty, and 
garrets or cellars naked and bare; men 
whose character is ruined, whose company 
is a disgrace, who have never reformed 
themselyes. Have you ever read the para- 
ble of the young man whom the Devil got 
in his power, and to whom he offered the 
choice of three sins, either to murder his 
father, debauch his sister, or get drunk; he 
chose the last as the least, and when drunk 
did the other two. Strong drink is the 
mischievous key that unlocks the door for 
every crime. Well, now, the wise man 
values his character, and, in reference to 
this, I have been speaking according to 
hel rules, for you say, ‘‘ None are admitted 

ut those respectable and of proper cha- 
racter ;’’ and you also say, that you * pro- 
vide for the morality of your members, by 
expelling or punishing any for disgraceful 
practices, fraud, &c.” Iam glad also you 
oppose holding committees on the Sabbath. 
No man ever yet prospered in the long run 
who did not remember Gop’s command— 
“Keep holy the Sabbath day.” No man 
values his character who breaks the Sab- 
bath. A merchant in London lately said 
to his clerk on the Monday morning, 
“‘Sendin Mr. B.’s account at once.” “ Why, 
gir,’’ said the clerk; “he is a respectable 
man; are his affairs going wrong?” “I 
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knew the value of time. They were broad 
awake. Depend upon it, the man who 
keeps Saint Monday will never make any- 
thing out; nor will the man who lounges 
away his time in useless political talk; nor 
the man whose words are bigger than his 
deeds ; nor the man whose money burns in 
his pocket till it drops through into the 
publican’s till. Most of you have heard of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin—mark how he got 
on. Solomon says, ‘ Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business; he shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand before 
mean men.” So it actually happened to 
Franklin: the poor boy became the great 
statesman and ambassador; he began life 
with only a dollar, and was compelled to 

oon the tramp; and when he worked in 

ondon, at the hard labour of a printer's 
pressman, he did double the work of the 
rest of his shopmates, though they drauk 
strong porter, and ate flesh meat, whilst he 
drank only weak water, and was a vegeta- 
rian as well as a teetotaler :—his eyes tere 
in his head. I know merchants in’ my 
native city whose fathers or themselves rose 
from nothing, and who were at first charity 
boysin the public schools. One died a few 
years since—his form is now before my 
mind’s eye, as I see him riding followed by 
his groom on herseback-—his sons are now 
members cf Parliament, though he began 
life very poor ; but his eyes werein his head, 
about his body, perhaps not about his soul, 
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and he left behind him more than a million 
in personal property, besides his large 
yaluable estates. 
- But the truly wise man gets his money 
honestly and uprightly; and he uses it 
well. He does not give to the landlord 
what his wife and children want. He does 
not spend his surplus money every week in 
a spree, thinking he has done enough for 
the future in paying a sixpence or ashilling 
a week to his club. He says: I’ll not only 
belong to some society, and secure for sick- 
ness and my funeral, but I will get a little 
freehold and havea vote. I’ll not wait for 
auiversal suffrage; it’s a long time coming ; 
but I’il be independent, and manage for 
myself, Now, how does the wise man 
reckon? Listen to him as he sits on hisown 
hearthstone, with his blooming wife the 
other side of the fireplace, busily knitting. 
hy, says he, if 1 go with disreputable, 
jolly company, I shall lose my time, and my 
time is my property ; and I shall lose my 
character, and my character is my capital ; 
and I must drink and smoke, and ifI drink 
a quart of stout, that’s the price ofa quarter 
of ayard of freeholdland; and if I smoke 
four pipes, there goes ina cloud a dozen 
bricks for a cottage. So T’llhave the land 
and bricks instead, and keep my time and 
character into the bargain. Now isnot he 
a wise man? Does he not philosophise 
well? Has he not got his eyes about him ? 
Why, every pint of the best beer costs three- 
pence, and every ounce of the best tobacco 
costs threepence, and every glass of the 
commonest wine costs at least threepence ; 
and capital freehold building land can be 


had, close round this town of Dewsbury, out 
and out, for threepence a square foot, or 
2s. 3d.a square yard. So yow who want 
freehold cottages, and a vote for the county ; 
and you who grumble at the landholders, 
because of their large possessions, remem- 
ber when you have finished your jug of 
ale that you have swallowed a square foot 
of capital freehold land; yes, 12 inches by 
12 inches of Gos good ground from the 
surface to the centre of our green earth. 

Now, “ the wise man’s eyes are in his 
head ;”’ he looks after his character and ctr- 
cumstances. He is honest, upright, and 
diligent, both in getting money and in tak- 
ing care how he spends it. He uses it well. 
He does what your society recommends— 
‘mutually to relieve each other in sickness 
and distress, and to cultivate a spirit of 
charity and universal philanthropy.” 

Above all, he holds himself to be a stew- 
ard for Gop; he does not look on his cha- 
racter or his property, or his influence, as his 
own; but as being in trust. Hence, he 
loves to relieve the wretched and indigent, 
the widow and fatherless, He loves to ad- 
vance the cause of Gop—the cause of 
righteousness and truth—by scattering that 
book, the Bible, which alone can bless 
mankind, and by sending missionaries and 
messengers of mercy into those dark paris 
of the earth that are fuliof the habitations 
of cruelty. The wise man’s eyes are in his 
head to watch over his own circumstances,and 
the wise man’s heart is full of love towards 
all mankind. 


( To be concluded in the next Number.) 


MY, FATHER. 


As die the embers on the hearth, 
_And o’er the floor the shadows fall, 
And creeps the chirping cricket forth, 
And ticks the death-watch in the wall, 
I see a form in yonder chair, 
hat grows beneath the waning light: 
There are the wan, sad features there, 
The pallid brow and locks of white. 


My Farner, when they laid thee down, 
And heaped the clay upon thy breast, 
And left thee sleeping “Bip 
Upon the narrow couch of rest, 
I know not why I could not weep; 
The soothing drops refused to roll, 
And oh! that grief is wild and deep 
Which settles tearless on the soul. 


But when I saw the vacant chair, 
Thine idle hat upon the wall, 

Thy book—the wpeneiiéd passage where 
Thine eye had rested last of all— 


The tree beneath whose friendly shade 
Thy trembling feet had wandered forth, 

‘he very prints those feet had made 
When last they feebly trod the earth :— 


Ses 9 cota when days and months had 
€ 2 
Thy vacant seat would vacant stand— 
Unworn thy hat—thy book unread— 
Effaced thy footsteps from the sand; 
And widowed in this cheerless world, 
The heart that gave its love to thee; 
Torn like the vine whose tendrils curled 
More closely round the falling tree. 


Then, father, then, for her and thee 
Gushed madly forth the scorching tears; 
And oft, and long, and. bitterly 
Those tears have gushed in later years ; 
For as the world grows cold around, 
And things put on their real hue, 
Tis sad to learn that love is found 
Alone above the stars with you, 
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OBSERVE THE ECLIPSE! 


On the 28th of the present month there will be a total eclipse of the sun; we should 
like as many of our readers as possible to look out intelligently for its occurrence ; 
and to aid them in so doing, the following facts in reference to such phenomena 
will not be deemed unacceptable. 

The great source of light, as well as heat, to the earth, and all the other planets 
of our system, is the sun. It is no less than 95,000,000 of miles distant from us, 
and hence the smallness of its appearance. It has a very dense atmosphere, the 
height of which has been estimated at from 1,843 to 2,765 miles. It is supposed to 
consist of two regions : that nearest the sun being opaque, and probably resembling 
the clouds of the earth; the outermost emitting vast quantities of light, and form- 
ing the apparent luminous globe we behold. 

The moon is, next to the sun, the most interesting of all the orbs of heaven to 
us, as the constant attendant of the earth on which we live. Her distance from 
our globe is only about 240,000 miles; and hence she is the nearest of all the 
heavenly bodies. She has no light of her own with which to shine; the lunar 
rays we receive are borrowed from the sun and reflected on us; ** the greater light 
that rules the day ”’ is therefore reckoned to be more than 300,000 times greater 
than * the lesser light that rules the night.” . 

It is well known that if an opaque body, as a ball, be held up before a candle, it 
will cast ashadow on any object immediately beyond it; and that whenever 
the luminous body is larger than the opaque body, the shadow will gradually 
diminish in size, till it terminates in a point. These facts will be found to illus- 
trate the phenomena of eclipses. 

For the earth and the moon being both opaque, globular bodies, and exposed to 
the sun’s light, they cast shadows opposite to the sun, like any other bodies on 
which the sun shines. Were the sun of the same size as the earth and the moon, 
the shadow would be a cylinder of immense length ; and were the sun less than 
the earth or the moon, the shadow would be an increasing cone, its narrower end 
resting on the earth; but as the sun is vastly greater than either of these bodies, 
the shadow of each is a cone, whose base rests on the body itself, and which 
comes to a point at a certain distance from the body. It is found by calculation, 
that the length of the moon’s shadow, on an average, is just about sufficient to 
reach to the earth ; but the moon is sometimes further from the earth than at 
others, and when she is nearer than usual, the shadow reaches considerably beyond 
the surface of the earth. The moon, as well as the earth, is at different distances 
from the sun at different times, and its shadow is longest when it is furthest from 
the sun. When, therefore, circumstances favour the result,* the shadow of the 
moon extends nearly 15,000 miles beyond the centre of the earth, and covers a 
space on the surface of 170 miles broad. The word penumbra, derived from two 
Latin words, pene, almost, and umbra, a shadow, means, as may be concluded, an 
imperfect shadow. The penumbra of the earth is occasioned by the apparent 
magnitude of the sun’s disc, and is that portion of space behind the earth 
within which a body will be illuminated by a part only, and not by the whole of 
the disc, On the other hand, the wmbra, or perfect shadow, is the conical space 
within which no part of the disc is visible. 

The nature of a solar eclipse may now be easily understood. We know that 
very small body may entirely obscure a large one, if the former be sufficiently close 
to the eye, just as a fourpenny piece, when thus placed, will cover the disc of the 
sun or the moon; and, accordingly, though the moon does not bear the proportion 
to the sun of a common pin’s head to a globe two feet in diameter, she can shut 
out the light of the solar orb when she is at the point of least distance from the 
earth, directly between the sun and any spot on the surface of the globe. On 


* These circumstances are when the moon is in perigee, that part of her orbit nearest, 
to the earth, and the earth is in aphelion, that part of her orbit furthest from the sun. ~ 
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either side of this spot only a portion of the sun’s dise will be obscured; and 
according to the distance from it the obscuration will become less, from the 
conical form of the shadow, till it entirely ceases. 

Tn illustration of this, let the following diagram be examined :— 


S represents the sun, M the moon, and E the earth. The lines drawn from 
the edge of the sun’s disc, and touching the corresponding edges of the moon’s, 
meet in a point a little within the earth’s surface, and are the borders of the wméra, 
the deep shadow produced by the moon ; and wherever it falls there is a total 
eclipse of the sun. ‘The lines drawn from each margin of the sun’s dise along the 
opposite edges of the moon’s,: however, include, as will be seen, a much larger 
space, which is that where the peywmbra, or fainter shadows, will fall, producing a 
partial eclipse of the sun. As, then, more of his disc is hidden from those who are 
near the borders of the wmbdra, and less from those who are near the edges of the 
penumbra, no eclipse of the sun is total over more than a small part of the earth’s 
surface, but over a much larger space the eclipse is partial. It sometimes happens, 
however, that the extremity of the cone of the earth’s shadow falls short of the 
earth ; the eclipse is then called Annular, in which the sun appears like a brilliant 
ring of light around the dark body of the moon. An eclipse of this kind was seen 
by the writer, in common with myriads in England, some years ago, 

Here, perhaps, the question arises, As the moon goes round the carth every 
month, and she must be once, during that time, between the earth and the sun, 
how is it that we have not as frequently a solar eclipse ? 

Now, to understand this scientifically, it is necessary to conceive aright of the 
plane of an orbit. Suppose, for instance, a thin, smooth, solid plane cutting the 
sun through the centre, extending out as far as the fixed stars, and terminating in 
a circle, which passes through the middle of the zodiac; and in this plane the 
earth would move in its revolution round the sun. This, therefore, is called the 
plane of the earth’s orbit; and the circle in which this plane cuts the signs of the 
zodiac. is the ecliptic, the circle in which the sun appears to move. As, then, the 
planes of.the orbits of the earth and moon do not exactly coincide, but cross o2 
intersect each other; and the moon passes, generally, either on one side or the 
other, when she is in conjunction, or in a line, with the sun, she does nct in- 
tercept the sun’s rays or produce an eclipse. In other words, when the moon is 
so situated as to cast its shadow on the earth, we have, according to circumstances, 
a partial or a total eclipse ; but as the moonis, in the far greater number of cases, so 
situated that its shadow is not thus cast on the surface of the earth, there is, of 
course no eclipse; since it is only as the moon overtakes the sun just as she is 
crossing his path, that she will hide more or less of his disc from us, 

As Sir J. Herschel states, according to the peculiar revolutions of the moon: 
‘eclipses return after a certain period, very nearly in the same order, and of the 
same magnitude. For 223 of the moon’s synodical revolutions, or lunations as 
they are called, will be found to occupy 6585°32 days, and nineteen complete syno- 
dical revolutions. of the node to occupy 6585°78. ‘The difference in the mean 
position of the node, then, at the beginning and end of 223 lunations, is nearly in- 
sensible; so that a recurrence of all eclipses within that interval must take place, 
Accordingly, this period of 233 lunations, or eighteen years and ten days, is a very 
important one in the calculation of eclipses. Itis supposed to have been known 
to the Chaldeans, the earliest astronomers, the regular return of eclipses having been 
known as a physical fact for ages before their exact theory was understood. In this 
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period there occur ordinarily 70 eclipses, 29 of the moon, and 41 of the sun, visible fn 
some part of the earth. Seven eclipses, of either sun or moon, at most, and two at 
least (both of the sun), may occur in a year.” 

In connexion with a solar eclipse there are many curious phenomena. As the 
moon is large enough to cover and surpass, by a very small breadth, the whole 
disc of the sun, were there no vaporous atmosphere capable of reflecting any 
light about the sun, the sky ought to appear totally dark. But, so far from this 
being the case, a bright corona, or ring of light, is seen fading gradually away, 
which, in certain instances, is observed to be concentric with thesun. In the 
eclipse of July 7, 1842, this corona was most distinct and luminous. Still further, 
three protuberances, of a rose colour, were seen to project beyond the dark body 
of the moon. These were supposed by some to be mountains ; but for such masses 
to have been visible-to.the naked eye, their height must have exceeded 40,000 
miles, which sufficiently shows the imagination to be unfounded. And to mention 
only one more of these phenomena: a kind of fringe of black and white was ob- 
served to project beyond the dark body of the moon; the causes of which, like that 
of the corona, still remain to be satisfactorily explained. 

Hurdis says :— 

‘‘ What time the sun has from the West withdrawn, 
The various hues that graced his cloudy fall, 
———————the recent leaf 
Of clover ’gins to sleep, ani, white with dew, 
Closes its tender triple-fingered palm, 
Till morning dawn afresh.” 


The effect of evening’s approach on the animal world is equally familiar. But 
when the sun is eclipsed in the middle of the day, analogous results arise. ‘The 
petals of plants close, while the birds of the field, as well as those which are domes- 
ticated, show the same disposition to compose themselves to sleep as at the 
regular period of sunset. 

We say, then, to our friends, Look out for the eclipse! The opticians are pro- 
viding coloured glasses for the sight of this sublime spectacle; but smoked glass 
will answer the same purpose. A telescope, worth only a few shillings will also 
be of service ; that is, of course, provided that mists and clouds do not unhappily 
obscure the glorious luminary. When George IV. said to the Persian Ambassador, 
who became so popular, ‘‘ You worship the sun, I believe, in your country !’’ he re- 
plied, with a sly allusion to our foggy atmosphere, ‘‘ And so would you, if you could 
Jnly see it.’’ Let us hope, then, for favourable circumstances. The spectacle will 
begin at three minutes past two in the afternoon ; and while men of science will be 
in full activity to mark attentively its minutest circumstances, multitudes will have 
the opportunity of gazing on the same sublime scene, suggestive at once of that 
wondrous order which Gop has established among the radiant orbs of heaven, and 
the power with which he has endowed the mind of man, which is able to predict 
the moment of time in which an eclipse will begin, and with the same certainty the 
precise instant in which the dark shadow of the moon will retire. A total eclipse 
of the sun occasions a more sensible darkness than midnight, from its being imme- 
diately contrasted with the strong light of noon-day; and as certainly, the re- 
appearance of the sun after an eclipse, is, by the same contrast, of extraordinary 
splendour. Once more, then, wesay, Observe the Eclipse! for many years will 
elapse before such another opportunity of doing so will occur. nee 


DANGEROUS PLEASURES.—I have sat upon the sea-shore and waited for its gradual 
approaches, and have seen its dancing waves and white surf, and admired that He who 
measured it with His hand had given to it such life and motion; and J have lingered 
till its gentle waters grew into mighty billows, and had well nigh swept me from my 
firmest footing. So have I seen a heediess youth gazing with 4 too curious spirit upon 
the sweet motions and gentle approaches of an inviting pleasure, till it has detained his 
eye, and imprisoned his feet, and swelled upon his soul, and swept him to a swift 
destruction.— Montague. 
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SILVER. 


We have recently furnished some parti- 
cuars respecting gold; we now furnish 
some respecting another of the precious 
metals (silver), and shall probably follow 
with some particulars as to those which 
are deemed inferior. 

Its Hrstory.—In the earliest records of 
the world’s history frequent mention is 
made of silver as existing in considerable 

uantities, and used in a variety of ways. 
It is said to have been so abundant during 
the reign of Solomon that “it was no- 
thing accounted of,” and that “the King 
made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones 
for abundance.” There are many passages 
in the Greek and Latin authors which 
also mention great stores of silver, and 
which render it probable that the supply 
had been considerably increased. Herodo- 
tus speaks of silver mines in Cyprus ; and, 
according to Xenephon, the Athenians 
had sorted the silver mines of their own 
country from an unknown period, and 
they acquired a large revenue at one 
time from mines in the island of Thasus, 
on the coast of Thrace. Pliny relates 
that a mine called Bebulo, from its dis- 
coverer, supplied Hannibal with 300 lbs, | 
of silver daily. Silver mines were worked | 
in Spain by the Pheenicians, Carthagi- | 
nians, Romans, and Moors; but, during 


the middle ages, the mines of pe Aliatel 9 


were the chief sources of mineral wealth ; 


and as the discovery of America drew | 


’ 


away the popular attention from the} 


European riches, the mines of Spain were 


was again undertaken, but turned ont a 
complete failure. 

In the year 1607 a silver mine was 
discovered at Hilderston, near Linlithgow, 
and the original accounts of the working 
are contained in three folio volumes, pre- 
served in the General Register House at 
Edinburgh. What the product was, or 
when it was given up, does not 
appear. The mine of Kongsberg, in 

orway, was in the middle of the last 
century the richestin Europe. It yielded 
from the year 1728 to 1768 about 649,270 
pounds troy of silver, equal in value to 
nearly £2,000,000 sterling. 

PRESENT SourcEs,—The most — pro- 
ductive silver mines in Europe have been 
those of Saxony, Austria, Hungary, North- 
ern Russia, and Spain; but, notwithstand- 
ing the skill, economy, and industry, exer- 
cised upon them, there has of late years 
been avery great reduction in the returns. 

The richest mines are now found in 
South America and Mexico. Humboldt, 
in his published works upon those’ coun- 
tries, states his opinion that they will 
most probably become much more . pro- 
ductive; that, as the chain of the Andes, 
including their continuation into Mexico, 
is so extensive, and the ores of the pre- 
cious metal are so generally diffused in 
them, there must be many places which 
have escaped the searches of the miners. 
And there are, besides, several mining 

rounds that are as yet worked but a 
ittle way below the surface. South 


neglected, and, in order to encourage | America yields about nine millions ster- 


emigration to the new colonies, an order 
was issued forbidding the working of the 
mines. The mines of the Guadal canal 
are supposed to have been discovered 
about three hundred and fifty years ago, 
and report says that in the course of afew 
years they yielded about £330,000, which 
was spent in building the great palace of 
the Spanish monarchs, the Escurial. In 
the year 1598 they were leased to two 
brothers, natives of Germany, of the 
name of Fugger, who acquired great 
wealth by their speculation, and were 
afterwards created counts, and built a 
street in Madrid which still bears their 
name. These brothers were at last dis- 
covered to have defrauded the Govern- 


ment by erecting a coining machine in the 


ling per annum. ‘The mines. of Potosi 
yield about £30,000 worth of silver an- 
nually; those in the province of La Paz 
nearly £800,000. Silver is also found in 
Chili, but the mines are in general not very 
productive, and there are veins of silver in 
several parts of Columbia, but no mines 
have yet been found sufficiently produc- 
tive to pay the expenses of working 
them. 

The mines of Hungary, including those 
of Transylvania, and that of. Bannat of 
Temeswar, compose four great. districts. 
From these about 53,125 pounds of 
silver are annually produced, There are, 
besides, silver mines in the province of 
Gozerum, in. Armenia, which yield 
about £120,000 a year, The average 


mines, and were in consequence obliged | returns are very great; but were the sys- 


to 


the mines, and the place remained inun- 
dated till 1728, when the working of it 


quit the country; but befcre their} tem of mining operations considerably 
flight they turned a stream of water into | improved, the increase from that cause 


alone would be extensive, 
Silver is not only found in its native or 
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pure state, but often in combination with 
other substances. A large proportion of 
the silver in use is obtained from the ores 
of other metals, in which silver is a sub- 
ordinate ingredient. Thus the silver in 
lead ore in England is sometimesa source of 
great profit. Some beautiful specimens 
are to be seen in the Great Industrial 
Exhibition; but the proportion of silver in 
English lead is sometimes so small as to 
be thought unworthy the trouble of ex- 
tracting it. Some years ago, however, 
some Dutch merchants, with the care and 
thriftiness which characterises that people, 
ieee pigs of lead in the English mar- 

et, took them home, extracted the siiver 
from them, then sent the pigs back to the 
English market, where they were sold as 
the best lead, with a remunerating profit 
to the Dutchmen. 

The silver isseparated with profit when 
silver exists only as one grain to half a 
pound of lead. The ore called Galena 
contains more silver than any other lead 
ere. The lead formerly found on Brung- 
hill Moor, in Yorkshire, contained about 
230 ounces to the ton, while the average 
produce is only twelve ounces to the 
ton. No return is made of the quantity 
thus found to any public office. Takin 
the produce of all the mines of Raalind 
at 50,000 tons annually, and the average 
amount to be only ten ounces to the ton, 
we have 500,000 ounces; and reckoning 
fine silver at 5s. 6d, per ounce, we have a 
value of £137,500... With the exception 
of silver so obtained, it is now only occa- 
sionally found, and that only in small 
quantities, in any part of the United 
Kingdom. Native silver, and several of 
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the other varieties of the ores, are met 
she in many of the coppermines of Corn- 
wall. ) 
Irs Vatvue—The standard price of 
silver is about 5s. an ounce; but our Royal 
Mint makes its issues at 5s. 6d. per ounce, 
or £3 6s. per pound. Its fineness is 
expressed iit ounces and pennyweights. 
Thus in a pound of our standard silver 
there are eleven ounces two pennyweights 
pure silver, and the remaining eighteen 
pennyweights alloy. 

Irs MALLEABILITY.—Silver leaf can be 
reduced to the 170,000th part of an inch. 
It can be put into plates of which 110,000 
make an inch, so that, in point of mallea- 
bility, it is next to gold. — ee Sty. 

Irs Ducritity is also very great; it 
may be drawn out into wire more slender 
than the finest human hair, and in’ this 
way a single grain may be stretched out 
to 400 feet. , 

Its TENACITY is inferior to that.of iron, 
copper, or platinum. Wire of the thir- 
teenth of an inch in thickness will support 
a weight of 137 pounds. | 

In SpeciFic GRAVITY it is somewhat 
lighter than lead. It is elastic, and when 
hardened by alloy is highly sonorous. If 
in the form of leaf or fine ‘wire, it be 
intensely heated by means of: electricity, 
galvanism, or oxy hydrogen blow-pipe, it 
burns with vivid sparks, and with’ an 
exquisite green-coloured flame, giving out 
a dense grey smoke. Ea ¥¢ 

Its Uses it would be almost impossible 
to specify, connected as they are, in so 
many various ways, with our arts, sciences, 
and manufactures. 


MAGNA CHARTA. 


On the 19th of June, 1215, King John 
signed Magna CuHarra. How many 
changes have occurred in England since 
that memorable day! How different was 
that “good old time’’ from 1851! The 
reigning sovereign was the object of popu- 
lar hatred. Discontent had grown into dis- 
affection, and disaffection into revolt. The 
arbitrary sway of imperious Normans in- 
fringing upon public liberty had produced 
the system of serfdom, or vassalage, known 
by the name of Feudalism. The indignation 
of an injured people had been aroused. 
The barons were fettered and galled by new 
restrictions, and offended with the meanness 
of the King in subjecting himself, as he 
had lately done, to the authority of the 
Pope; surrendering his kingdom to a 
foreign and-ecclesiastical power. The 


‘nearly all the nobility of 


whole of the reign of John—the war with 
France, the quarrel with Rome, and the 
oppression and tyranny exercised over the 
people—had produced in the minds of 
nearly all men execration for the monarch 
who could thus basely betray himself and 
people. NEEL 
Ata meeting held at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Langton, the primate informed the 
peers and prelates that, before he would 
absolve the King from the sentence of ex- 
communication, he had made him swear to 
the principles and application of the 
Charter of the first Henry—a charter which 
would peculiarly affect their present griev- 
ances. The barons declared that they would 
sooner perish than resign their claims— 
‘uptanayamedin 
the confederacy. ~ each bend 
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Langton having summoned the barons to 
meet him atthe Abbey of St. Edmundsbury, 
they there engaged in a solemn oath to 
wage war against the King till their demands 
should be granted. Having preferred their 
petition to the King, he requested time to 
consider. This was granted. Meanwhile 
both parties appealed to the Pope, and 
began their preparations for war. The 
Pope espoused the cause of the King, who 
tefused to accede to the request of the 
barons, saying, he would never grant them 
liberties which would reduce himself to 
slavery. 

The confederated nobles, informed of 
this answer, proceeded to levy war upon the 
monarch. They besieged the castle of 
Northampton, and though repulsed there, 
they were welcomed at Bedford and re- 
ceived without opposition in London, 
Finding that the nobility were successful, 
the King retired to Oldham in Hampshire, 
with only seven attendants, and sent a 
letter to the nobles soliciting a conference, 

Tuesday in Whitsuntide, the 9th of June, 
was accordingly appointed as the day on 
which the two parties should meet to settle 
their differences. The place fixed upon 
was the plain of Runnemede, or Runny- 
Mead, a meadow on the banks of the 
Thames, between Staines and Windsor. On 
the 8th the King came to Merton, in Surrey, 
and letters of safe conduct were issued to 
the barons. The meeting, however, was 
deferred tillthe following Monday. On the 
15th of June both parties encamped, apart 
from each other like declared enemies; the 
barons came in great numbers, but John 
was attended by only a few followers. 

The conference commenced by the barons 
presenting their demands to the King; the 
requirements being drawn up in the form 
of preliminary articles of agreement. To 
these His Majesty affixed his seal. This 
document is now in the British Museum. 
The seal attached to it is ina much more 
perfect state of preservation than those 
belonging to any of the still existing copies 
of the charter itself. The articles of treaty 
were embodied in the form of a charter, 
which is commonly entitled the Magna 
Charta Communium Libertatum, or Great 
Charter of the Common Liberties, and was 
signed on the 19th of June, 

Copies of the charter were sent, after its 
signature, to each county, or at least to every 
diocese in England, but of these copies only 

three are now known to exist, Two are inthe 
British Museum, having formed part of the 
collection of Sir Richard Cotton, by whom 
one of them is said to have been recovered 
from the hands of a tailor, who was in the act 
of proceeding to cut up the parchment for 
measures. These copies were slightly in- 
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jured bya fire, which consumed a part of 
the Cottonian Library before it was removed 
to its present depository; the waxen seal 
which is attached to one of them having 
been partly melted by that accident. The 
other has only the slits by which the seal 
had formerly been attached to it. The copy 
exposed to public view in the British Mu- 
seum has no signatures. 

Among the benefits which the Grrat 
CHARTER conferred upon the nation, may be 
mentioned its providing that no scrutage, or 
pecuniary compensation for military service, 
should be raised but by the general coun- 
cil of the State; its giving the first idea of 
a parliamentary representation of the peo- 
ple, and directing that the supreme civil 
court should be stationary, so that suitors 
might not be harassed and put to needless 
expense by having to follow the King from 
place to place ; it gave encouragement, also, 
to commerce, by securing to foreigners the 
liberty of coming to England, or leaving the 
realm, without interruption. It gave testa- 
mentatory power to every individual over 
their personal property. It confirmed civic 
liberties, enjoined uniformity of weights and 
measures, and was, indeed, the great foun- 
dation of English liberty. The article 
which is to be considered most valuable is 
that which declares that ‘* No freeman shall 
be apprehended, or imprisoned, or disseised 
(deprived of anything he possesses), or 
outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
destroyed; nor will we go upon him, nor 
will we send upon him (pronounce sen- 
tence upon him, or allow any of the judges 
to do so), except by the legal judgment of 
his peers (or equals), or by the law of 
the land. _ To none will we sell, to 
none will we deny, to none will we delay, 
right or justice.’’ This solemn recegnition 
of the liberty of the subject at once laid the 
foundation of a free constitution. Again, 
in declaring that no scrutage, or tax, should 
be raised in the kingdom without the con- 
sent of the Council of State, the principle 
is involved, so dear to every Englishman, 
that THE CONSENT OF THE COMMUNITY Is 
ESSENTIAL TO JUST TAXATION. 

“It is. observable,” says Dr. Lardner, 
“that the language of this Great Charter 
is simple, brief, general without being ab- 
stract, and expressed in terms of authority, 
not of argument, yet commonly so reason- 
able as to carry with it the intrinsic evidence 
of its own fitness, It was understood by 
the simplest of the unlettered age for whom 
it was intended. It was remembered by 
them; and though they did not perceive 
the extensive consequences which might be 
derived from it, their feelings were, how- 
ever, unconsciously exalted by its geniality 
and grandeur. 
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‘(Tt was a peculiar advantage that the 
consequences ofits principles were, if we 
may so speak, only discovered gradually 
and slowly. It gave out on each occasion 
only as much of the spirit of liberty and 
reformation as the circumstances of suc- 
ceeding generations required, and as their 
character would safely bear. For almost 
five centuries it was appealed to as the 
decisive authority on behalf of the people, 
though commonly so far only as the neces- 
sities of the case demanded. Its effects in 
these contests were not altogether unlike 
the process by which nature employs snows 
and frosts to cover her delicate gems, and 
to hinder them from rising above the earth 
till the atmosphere has acquired the mild 
and equal temperature which insures them 
against blights. On the English nation, 
undoubtedly, the Charter has contributed 
to bestow the union of establishment with 
improvement. To all mankind it set the 
first example of the progress of a great peo- 
ple for centuries, in blending their tumul- 
tuary democracy and haughty nobility with a 
fluctuating and vaguely limited monarchy, 
so as at length to form from these discordant 
materials the only form of free government 
which experience had shown to be recon- 
cijable with widely extended dominions. 

‘* Whoever, in any future age, or unborn 
nation, may admire the felicity of the ex- 
pedient which converted the power of taxa- 
tion into the shield of liberty, by which dis- 
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cretionary and secret imprisonment were 
rendered impracticable, and portions of the 
people were trained to exercise a larger 
share of judicial power than was. ever 
allotted to them in any other civilised state, 
in such a manner as to secure, instead of 
endangering, public tranquillity ; whoever 
exults at the spectacle of enlightened and 
independent assemblies, who, under the 
eye of a well-informed nation, discuss and 
determine the law and policy likely to make 
communities great and happy; whoever is 
capable of comprehending. all the effects of 
suchinstitutions, with all their possible im- 
provements upon the mind and genius of a 
people, is sacredly bound to speak with re- 
verential gratitude of the authors of the 
Great Charta. To have produced it, to 
have preserved it, to have matured it, con- 
stitute the immortal claim of England on 
the esteem of mankind. Her Bacons and 
Shaksperes, her Miltons and Newtons, 
with all the truth which they have revealed, 
and all the generous virtue which they have 
inspired, are of inferior value when com- 
pared with the subjection of men and their 
rulers to the principles of justice ; if, in- 
deed, it be not more true that these mighty 
spirits could not have been formed except 
under equal laws, nor roused to fullactivity 
without the influence of that spirit which 
the Great Charta breathed over their fore- 
fathers.” 


OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE, 


THE tendencies of the age in which we live 
are eminently progressive. Every idea or 
plan which appears calculated to advance 
the best interests of the community is now 
welcomed as a friend by the masses. The 
people are becoming educated, and hence, 
as a necessary consequence of their en- 
lightenment, they desire to remedy existing 
evils, and to render peace and happiness 
the common property of all. 

Among the many reforms which have 
been effected within the last few years, none 
has proved more beneficial to all classes 
of the people than Rowland Hill’s Penny 
Postage; and it has especially been a 
blessing to the poorer classes, who, under 
the old system, were unable to correspond 
with their friends at a distance without 
seriously trespassing upon their scanty 
funds. 

But there is another reform much 
needed, which, while it commends itself to 
the sympathies and co-operation of the 


cominercial man, is yet pre-eminently a 


people’s question, and that is Elihu Bur- 


ritt’s proposition of an, Ocean Penny Post- 
age, by which we mean simply this:— 
‘That the single service of transporting a 
letter, weighing under half an ource, from 
any port of the United Kingdom to any 
port beyond the sea at. which the British 
mail packets may touch, shall be performed 
by the British Government for one penny.” 

Millions of our fellow-countrymen are 
now scattered in various parts of the world ; 
and large numbers of poverty-stricken sons 
of toil are continually leaving the shores 
of Britain never more to return, And 
these leave behind loving hearts, attached 
to them by strong ties of affection 
that neither time nor distance can sever, 
and friendships that will cease only with 
death, How greatly would an Ocean Tenby 
Postage alleviate the sorrow of separation, 
enabling, as it would, friends dwelling far 
apart from each other to keep up afrequent, 
and mutual correspondence, never mind 
how stern the poverty may be which they 


| have to endure! This cheap Ocean Postage 


would, indeed, be a glorious thing to the 
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lonely settler on the prairies and inthe back- 
woods of America, who has been compelled 
by stern necessity to expatriate himself 
from the land of his birth; or to the emi- 
grant who has crossed a wider ocean of 
waters than the Atlantic, to cultivate the 
luxuriant soil of that mighty land of in- 
dustry, the great Continent of the Pacific. 
This cheap means of communication be- 
tween our beloved country and lands both 
near us and far away, would serve to in- 
erease and perpetuate those kindly feelings 
and fraternal sympathies which are now 
happily uniting the nations. It would bea 
powerful auxiliary in the work of the Bro- 
therhood to that great Temple of Industry 
in Hyde Park, which is filled with the finest 
products of the earth, and the grandest 
works ever realised by glorious, ennobling 
labour, and which is destined to do much 
towards annihilating those unnatural 
hatreds and jealousies which have so long 
existed between the nations, destroying 
their happiness and sacrificing their true 
greatness. The reign of mere nationalities 
will soon terminate, and an Ocean Penny 
Postage will do much towards diffusing over 
the world those enlightened principles of 
charity and progress which will eventually 
cause all men to act on that sublime truth 
enunciated. by St. Paul upen Mars Hill— 
““God hath made of one bicod all nations 


of men ;’’ and to exclaim, ‘‘ We are breth- 
ren, and therefore no longer shall strife and 
enmity divide mankind.” i 

The proposed reform would likewise 
render important service to the cause of 
religion, by assisting missionary enterprise, 
and movements cf a kindred character, 
whose object it is to diffuse the principles 
of Christianity and civilisation in distant 
lands, which are now for the most» part 
steeped in ignorance and barbarism, and 
which are therefore urgently in need of the 
blessings of the Gospel. 

It is gratifying to know that the question 
of Ocean Penny Postage is now becoming a 
popular one. The efforts of Klihu Burritt, 
Edmund Fry, and their colleagues, have 
been so far successful that Mr. Milner 
Gibson is expected to bring forward a mo- 
tion on the subject in the House of Com- 
mons during the present session ; and 
doubtless he will be well supported by 
petitions from all parts of the country, 
signed by commercial men, ministers of the 
Gospel, and all who love to see the world 
blessed. 

Working men of England! Aid this move- 
ment by your sympathies and co-operation, 
and cease not your exertions on its behalf 
until you have obtained for mankind the 
valuable boon of an Ocean Penny Postage. 

F. W. CueEsson. 


DIGGINGS. 


‘* SMALL, BUT GOLDEN, GRAINS.” 


_ As a bird is known by his note, so is a 
man by his discourse. 
Expectation is often a more certain plea- 
sure than possession. 
Doubt, in order that you may believe the 
truth, 
‘Constant application the 
greatest difficulties. 
Be active, for idleness is the rest of the 
mind, 
Fortune can take nothing from us but 
what she gave. 
Foolhardiness should never be mistaken 
for courage. 
Industry is a guard to income, and a bar 
to temptations. 
If you sow iniquity, you must reap 
misery. 
Silence is a gift without peril, and a trea- 
sure without enemies. 
It is better to do well than to say well. 
Men’s merits rise in proportion to their 
modesty, . f 
Soil not the splendour of bright actions 
by vain glory. 


overcomes 


Without frugality none can be rich; and 
with it few would be poor, 

Yielding tempers pacify resentments. 

The luxurious live to eat and drink ; the 
wise eatand drink to live. 

Soeiety is a more level surface than we 
gencrally imagine, 

Some poor men are undervalued, because 
worth nothing. 

Raise not the credit of your wit at the 
expense of your judgment. 

Perspicuity is the garment which good 
thoughts should wear, 

One vice is more eXpensive than many 
Virtues, 

Men of talent rise with their company, 
and are brought out by the occasion. 

Never antedate your misfortunes, 
that is to aggravate them. 

Money is a despotic queen, and binds 
her slaves with fetters. 

Fear nothing but infamy, dare anything 
but injury. 

Good counsel is above all price. 

Deeds are fruits ; words are but leaves. 


for 
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THE MAELSTROM. 


A CAUTION TO THE YOUNG, 


Some of our young readers may not have 
heard of that tremendous whirlpool near 
the western coast of Norway, usually 
called the “ Maelstrom,’ and by sailors 
the “ Navelof the Sea.” ‘The water near 
it is continually kept in the most fearful 
commotion. In it ships of the heaviest 
burden are in an instant shivered to atoms, 
The whale itself is sometimes overcome by 
the power of its suction, and dashed to 
pieces in its vortex. Its suction affects 
the water to a considerable distance round. 
And those who are so unfortunate as to 
come within the circle of its influence can 
seldom make a_ sufficiently powerful ef- 
fort to escape. They are generally drawn 
into its funnel, and perish. 

On the shore, nearly opposite the whirl- 
ool, one fine afternoon in the month of 
uly, a party of young ladies and gentle- 

men agreed to take an excursion that 
evening in a pleasure-boat. They were 
not much accustomed to “the dangers of 
the sea.” The young men could not ply 
the oarsas dexterously as many others, but 
they supposed there could be no danger. 
All nature seemed to smile. The sunbeam 
briskly played on the bosom of the ocean. 
Calmness had thrown its oily wand on the 
billow, and it slept. The water, present 
ing a smooth unrufiled surface, seemed a 
sea of glass. The most timerous would 
scarcely have suspected that danger, in its 
most terrific form, was lurking just beneath 
the surface. 

The evening came—the young people 
assembled on the beach. ‘The mellow 
moonbeam would tremble for a moment 
and then sleep on the calm, unagitated 
bosom of the ocean. ‘The pleasure-boat 
was unmoored—the party gaily entered; 
the boat was moved from the shore. It 
Was soon under weigh. It was rapidly 
propelled by those at the oars. But they 
soon discovered that it would skim gently 
over the bosom of the deep when the 
motion produced by the oars had ceased. 
They allowed the boat to glide gently 
along—they felt no danger. Ali was 
thoughtless hilarity. The motion of the 
vessel in which they sailed became gra- 
dually, and to them insensibly, more rapid. 
They were moved by the influence of the 
whirlpool. ‘Their motion was rotary. 
They soon came round almost to the same 
spot from which they had sailed. At this 
critical moment, the only one in which it 
was possible for them to be saved, a num- 
ber of persons on shore, who knew their 


danger, discovered them, and instantly 
gave the alarm, They entreated those in 
the boat to make one desperate effort and 
drive it on shore if possible. When they 
talked of danger, the party of pleasure 
laughed at their fears, — assed along 
without making one attempt todeliver them- 
selves from impending ruin. The boat 
moved on, the rapidity of its motion con- 
tinually increasing, and the circle around 
which it was drawn by the rotary move- 
ment of the water, becoming smaller. It 
son appeared a second time to those on the 
and. . 

Again they manifested their anxiety for 
the safety of those whose danger they sas, 
but who, if delivered, must. be delivered, 
by their own exertions ; forthose on shore 
even if they launched another boat and 
rushed into the very jaws of peril, could 
not save them while they were determined: 
to remain inactive, and be carried by the ~ 
accelerated velocity of the water round 
this mouth of the sea, ready to swallow at, 
once both them and their boat. They, 
still moved along in merriment. Peals of 
laughter were often heard. Sneers were 
the only thanks given to those who would, 
with delight, have saved them. Fora time 
they contmued to move round in all their 
thoughtlessness. Presently, however, they 
began to hear the tremendous roar of the 
vortex below. It sounded like the hoarse 
unsteady bellowings of the all-devouring 
eartliquake, or like the distant sea in a 
storm. By this time, the boat ever and 
anon would quiver like an aspen-leaf, and 
then shoot like lightning through the now 
foam-covered sea. 

Solemnity now began to banish mirth 
from the countenances of those in the 
pleasure-boat. They {thalf suspected that 
danger was near. Soon they felt it. When 
they came again in sight of land, their cries 
of distress would have pierced the heart 
of stone. 

“Qh, help! for‘mercy’s sake,” was now 
the exclamation of despair. A thick black 
cloud, as if to add horror to the scene of 
distress, at this moment shrouded the 
heavens. The oars were plied with every 
nerve. They snapped, and their frag- 
ments were hurried into the yawning 
abyss. The boat, now trembling, now 
tossed, now whirled suddenly round, now 
lashed by the spray, was presently thrown 
with violence into the jaws of death, 
opened wide to receive it and the immor- 
tals whom it carried, be 
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Thus perished the pleasure boat and all 
who sailed in it. And thus perish thou- 
sands in the vortex of dissipation, who at 
first smoothly sailed around its utmost 
verge—who were scarcely, as they sup- 
posed, within the sphere of its influence, 
and who would laugh at those who could 
be so faithful as to warn them of danger. 
We ask the young —and especially 
young men, to lay up in the storehouse of 
their memory the account of the pleasure- 


member and improve it when sinful plea- 
sure beckons them to its soul-killing bower, 
and especially when any one offers them 
the cup which contains, even though it be 
but a single drop, of intoxicating liquor. 
It may, perhaps, save some—may it save 
many—may it save all who read it, from 
drunkenness, from a drunkards untimely 
death—from filling a drunkard’s grave. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Ir is always a pleasant duty to record pro- 
ess. And when that progress takes the 
irection assigned it by the philanthropists 
of this enlightened era,the pleasure is greatly 
augmented, We all wish to abolish the 
power one man has usurped to hold an- 
other in bondage. Remonstrance and pe- 
tition have so far had little effect on the 
slave-holders of America; nevertheless, 
slavery ison the decline—fast working its 
own cure. By the American census, lately 
come to hand, the population of the United 
States, last year, was :— 


Free inhabitants.............. 20,087,909 
SMES Fh et chains adereeccs cece (O,179,009 


Poca ss a . wls'els 23,267,498 


Not many years ago the number of 
slaves almost equalled the number of free 
men. <A slave population is essentially a 
stationary population. In the United 
States political power is based on popula- 
tion. According to a law passed in 1842, 
every 70,680 inhabitants must have a re- 
presentative. The present number of 
slave states is fifteen—free states sixteen. 
‘These numbers will always continue the 
same until some chance or providence 
abolishes slavery entirely ; but the number 
of representatives which the several states 
are entitled to send to Congress is continu- 
ally varying. This arrangement, accord- 
ing to the new census, will make a differ- 
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ence of six votes on the slave question, 
when it comes on for discussion—three 
votes having been transferred from the 
slave states to their wealthier and more 
thriving free rivals. If the population of 
the United States keeps on increasing in 
as great a ratio as it has done for the last 
ten years, it requires small gift of prophecy 
to foresee that the slave states will be, by 
the time the next census istaken, in a very 
decided minority. It is impossible that 
slavery can hold its ground in a land of 
progress, to which not only the people of 
Anglo-Saxon blood, but the mind of Anglo- 
Saxon men, are continually streaming. 
Influence in a state is incomparison to the 
freedom of its people; and according to 
the present aspect of affairs, Amcrica is 
destined, if the slave laws be abolished, 
to exercise a more potent influence on 
Huropean affairs than do-nothing legisla- 
tors wish to recognise. However, if in 
the course of one ten years the horrid 
traflic is not voluntarily abandoned, we 
may safely aver that a second decade will 
not have passed away before America 
will be convulsed to its very core, and its 
grand Republican institutions, if not en- 
tirely destroyed, at least considerably 
shaken. Let us hope they will take time 
by the forelock—and, while they wipe a 
foul stain from humanity, add another leaf 
to the laurel that encireles the national 
brow. 


UsEs OF THE ELEMENTS.—We can never think of the elements without reflecting 


upon the number of distinct uses which are consolidated or united in the same substance, 
The air supplies the lungs, supports fire. conveys sound, reflects light, diffuses smells, 
gives rain, wafts ships, bears up birds. Water, besides maintaining its own inhabitants, 
is the universal nourisher of plants, and, through them, of terrestrial animals—is the 
basis of their juice and fluids, dilutes their food, quenches their thirst, floats their bur- 
dens. Five warms, dissolves, enlightens; is the great promoter of yegetation and life, 
if not necessary to the support of both. 
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LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. XXIII. a eeny, emi 

FRENCH INTO ENGLISH. | | 
LE vingt huit Juillet, dixhuit cent cinquante et un, & deux=heutes et quatre aiinutes 
de l’aprés-midi, il y aura une éclipse (f.) du soleil; laquelle (f.) sera (future lndicatiye,. 


afternoon eclipse which en 
from étre) presque totale (f.). Qu’est ce qu’une éclipse du soleil? Qu’est ce qui . 
almost total What is it which 
cause (third person singular, present Indicative) une telle éclipse? C’est la lune (f.); 
causer—to cause moon 
c’est que la lune s’interpose (from énterposer—to interpose) entre la terre (f.) et le 
itis that interposes (2) itself between earth 
soleil (m.), détournant (present participle) la lumiere (f.) de celui-ci. Dans le vieux (m ) 
détourner—to. turn aside old 
temps (m.) on regardait (imperfect Indicative) une éclipse comme présage de que)ques 
regarder—to regard as presage . 
évenements importants et funestes. Les animaux (p.) inférieurs ont (third person 
events (1) important (2) fatal (2) animals lower 7” 
plural, present, of avoir) toujours peur, pendant une évlipse. Dans celie gui. 
fear 
va venir (literally, goes to come, is going to come) le moment de la plus grande obscurité 
is about to take place greatest darkness » 
sera (from éére) a trois heures et douze minutes du_ soir. ih 
evening 


Our friends will call to mind, on reading the opening words of this passage, the right 
method of employing the numbers in dates, and alsc in speaking of the clock. As to: 
the latter, it will be useful (the subject belonging, so to say, to the necessaries of conver- 
sation) to explain in detail how the French express themselves. ‘‘ What o’clock is 
it ?’’—quelle heure est il? ‘It is two o’clock’’—il est deux heures. ** It is noon (or 
twelve o’clock in the day)’’—il est midi. ‘‘It is twelve o’clock at night’’—7il est 
minuit, (The last two expressions literally mean ‘‘ midday’’ and ‘‘midnight.’’) ‘It 
wants twenty minutes to seven”—Zdl est sept heures, moins vingt minutes. ‘It is a 
quarter past one’’—il est une heure et quart. ‘‘ It is half-past five’’—il est cing Aeures. 
et demie. ‘It wants a quarter to eight’’—il est huit heures, moins un quart. (This 
moins means ‘‘less,’’? or ‘‘ minus,” as though you said, ‘‘ it is eight o’clock, minus a 
quarter.’’) 

In the same way, you would express ‘‘ at noon, at two o’clock, at one o’clock, at four,’ 
at twenty minutes to seven, at a quarter past one, at half-past five, or, in fact, any other 
such terms, by—dad midi, a deua heures, a une heure, a quatre heures, a sept heures 
moins vingt minutes, d une heure et quart, a cing heures et demie, &c. — 

You observe here the #7 est remains always singular in French, like i¢ is in English, no 
matter for the plurality of the hours that follow. You are as correct in saying ‘it ts 
twelve,’’ as in saying *‘ it is one.’ Of course, guedle heure est il literally mens ‘ what 
hour is it?’”? As to the English term ‘‘o’clock,’’ it is a corruption from ‘of the 
slock ;” and no doubt the original query used to be, ‘‘what hour of the clock?” 
abridged into ‘‘ what of the clock ?”” and then, ‘‘ what o’elock ?”” _ ; 

We will take this opportunity of explaining a nice distinction, which would otherwise 
long continue to escape some of our students, in rende'ing English into French—we 
allude to the difference between 7/ and ce, as a translation for our ‘it?’ (chiefly before 
‘¢ is’’) at the beginning of asentence, And, first, we must observe that no precedent or 
example must be deduced from the received idiom in speaking of the clock: that is an’ 
exceptional locution or manner of talking. re 

First, then, 77 cannot be used to translate our ‘‘it’’ (before ‘is’’), where either a 
substantive alone, or a substantive qualified by an adjective, follows the ‘is.’ In such 
an instance ce can be used, but not i. For example: ‘ It is an amusing book.” Here 
the substantive ‘‘ book,’’ qualified by the adjective ‘‘ amusing,” follows “is,” and 
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therefore you could not say, i/ est un livre amusant: but c’est un livre amusant would 
be correct. So, again, suppose you wanted to say, ‘it is a book, it is a lion, it is a 
dog, itis a painting,” here, in all these phrases, you have a substantive by which the 
‘‘is”’ finds itself followed in government. Here, therefore, you could not say id est un 
livre, un lion, &c. You could, however, most correctly say, c’est un livre, c’ est un lion, 
c'est un chien, c’ est une peinture, 

Here we may observe, parenthetically, that though you could not say il est une pein- 
dure, as a translation of ‘‘ it is a painting,’’ yet i/ est une peinture is French, and good 
idiomatic French, only the meaning is altogether different. It has precisely the significa- 
tion of i y a une peinture ; that is, it means ‘‘ there is a painting,’’ &c. 

Now we come to the other class of phrases where ‘‘ it is’’ precedes an adjective with- 
out any substantive whatever. Here, in very many instances, you may use 7/, and in 
almost all instances you may use ce, The i is, however, even preferable, where the 
sense you wish to express is completed. by the remainder of the sentence. For example, 
‘* it is useful to work :’’ here merely an adjective, without any substantive, follows ‘‘it 
is,’”’ and further, the meaning is completed in the concluding part of the phrase ‘to 
work :”’ therefore, il est utile de travailler would be the French you should prefer, But, 
that having been once said, and the meaning therefore completed beforehand, suppose 
the person to whom you were speaking wished to reply, ‘‘ yes, it is useful,’” he ought to 
say, out c est utile. And just in the same way if, without any conversation, you are, 
either in writing or in speaking, referring to something foregone, ce (or, as it may be, 
cela, ‘‘that’’) should be preferred to il. The rule, therefore, which we offer to vur 
students as the most practical which we could devise on this head is, that where ‘it is’’ 
precedes a substantive to which it refers, you cannot translate the English phrase by 7/, 
&c.; but you may by ce. In the next place, where only an adjective follows, then you 
can translate the English ‘‘it’’ by 2/ or by ce; by i preferably where the sense is yet to 
be completed, by ce where the sense has been completed already. This kind of analysis, 
which we have repeatedly introduced on various points, will be found by our readers 
more profitable and more solidly available than whole volumes of learned and technical 
terms such as are the delight of the doctors of grammar, 

In the first. sentence of the exercise, the student will observe that laquelle is used. for 
‘which.’ Now gui would also mean ‘‘ which,’’ as our pupils already well know. Why 
then have we used laquelle? Because qui, being either masculine or feminine, must, 
according to the rules of syntax and all principles of style, refer to the last preceding 
substantive, which in the sentence is soleil. Now it is not intended to refer the ‘‘ which’’ 
to soleil, but to the previous substantive, eclipse. How to contrive this in English would 
be a puzzle, and would necessitate an alteration of the construction of the whole sen- 
tence. In French, however, owing to the precision with which the genders are marked, 
this is more easy to manage. Legue/ being masculine, and daguelle feminine, and both 
meaning ‘* which,” it is quite clear that if we use laquelle, it must refer to the last 
preceding feminine substantive in the sentence: that substantive in the present instance 
is éclipse, which is just what is wanted. . Here we-may remark that gui may mean either 
‘* who” or ‘* which ;’”’ whereas leguel (m. s.), laquelle (f. s.), lesquels (m. p.), lesquelles 
(f. p.), mean only ‘‘ which,’’ and are referred in general, not to persons, but to inanimate 
objects. 

In the word animaux (‘‘animals’’), we are reminded to return to the subject of plural 
and singular, Adjectives, substantives, and the definite article are, as a general rule, 
made plural in French by the addition of ans; exactly as substantives alone are so 
made in English, But, as we observed in a former chapter, there are among French 
substantives and adjectives some exceptions to this rule. ‘The more important are :— 

First.—Nouns ending in au or ew, form the plural by taking # instead of s. For 
example: Je chapeau (the hat), leschapeauw (the hats); le feu (the fire), les feu (the 
fires.) IN.B.—Among those ending in ow, the following also take the x in the plural; 
le hibow (the owl), le joujou (the toy), le pou (the louse), de bijou (the jewel), le genou (the 
knee), Je chou (the cabbage), and le caillow (the pebble), In old works, many others 
ending in ow are made also to take the w in the plural ; but no others do so now. 

Secondly.—Most nouns ending in al, and nearly all, if not all, ending in ai in the 
singular, change this termination into ava in the plural; as le cheval (the horse), Jes 
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chevaux (the horses), Ze ¢ravail (the labour), les travaux (the labours). Le bal, how- 
ever, and afew others ending in a/, merely take s in the plural like the great majority of 
French nouns. Le bal (the ball), des bals (the balls). 

Thirdly. —All nouns ending in the singular in s, 2, or z, are the same in the plural 
and singular; as, de cas (the case), /es cas (the cases), la croix (the cross), les croix (the 
crosses), Je nez (the nose), des nez (the noses). 

These are the most important exceptions; and our readers now know how to form the 
plural of all nouns in French. 

The perfect definite Indicative, in the third regular conjugation, is :— 


ENGLISH FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION, 
“I perceived J'apercus chappersit 
thou perceivedst tu apercus tu appersis 
he perceived _ thapercut eel appersit 
she perceived elle apercut el appersi: 
we perceived nous apercimes nooz appersume 
you perceived vous apergites voor appersute 
; ils apercurent eels appersure 
they perceived a apergurent els appersure 
The future is :— 
ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 
I shall perceive J’ apercevrat zhappers-svray 
thou shalt perceive tu apercevras tw appers-svrah 
he shall perceive tl apercevra eel appers-svrah 
she shall perceive elle apercevra el appers-svrah 
we shall perceive nous apercevrons 2002 appers-svroan 
you shall perceive vous apercevrez voos appers-svray 
; ils apercevront eels appers-svroan 
they shall perceive ee apercevront els appers-svroan 
The Conditional :— 
ENGLISH. FRENCH, PRONUNCIATION. 
I should perceive J’ apercevrais zhappers-svray 
thou shouldst perceive tu apercevrais tu appers-svray 
he should perceive il apercevrait eel, appers-svray 
she should perceive elle apercevrait el appers-svray 
we should perceive nous apercevrions nooz appers-svree-oan 
you should perceive vous apercevriez voo% appers-svree-ay 
. ils apercevraient eels appers-svray 
they should perceive Bee apercevraient els appers-svray 


Of course, when a vowel beginning the next word follows the second person singular 
of the future tense, or any of its persons plural, or any person singular or plural of the 
conditional, the final consonant is sounded.. For an analogous reason we have marked 
as ‘to be sounded above, the final consonant in nous, vous, ils, and elles; because a 
vowel commences every tense in Apercevoir. 


TO OUR “FRENCH” CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot mention the precise day when the prizes will be announced ; as the various 
exercises will require very careful comparison, and general examination, 

Sam. B—n.—We have received your translation of the passage from“ Chateaubriand,” 
The other exercise does not accompany it. 

Further prize exercises have been received from Jn. Cr—d, from E. H. L—m, from Th. 
D—s, from Th. A—ge, from S. S., Dewsbury, from Ed. P—r, from Alex. W—r, from 
W.S. S—o, from Sam. N—h, again; from Jeune Ecosse. (We presume €cossais is 
intended). From others who are, we fear, too late, exercises have also been received. 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


$. Moun-substantive; a. adjective; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v.a. verb-active ; v.n. verb-neuter. 


Di’acRam, s. properly, a mithematical 
figure of any kind, but the word is applied, 
conyentionally, and in ordinary lectures, to 
any drawing or figure by which a subject is 
illustrated or explained. 

Dia, s, a plate marked with figures, on 
which a hand shows the hour of the day, as 
on a clock or watch, or by the shadow of the 
gnomon, or index, on a sun-dial. 

Dr/ALeEct, s. manner of expression; par- 
ticular style; subdivision of a language. 

DIALEC’TIOs, s. the art of logic, or right 
reasoning; properly, the word signifies 
** the art of conversation.” 

Di/ALOGUE, s. 2 conversation between 
two or more persons ; alternate discourse. 

DIAL’ysis, s. the figure in rhetoric by 
which syllables or words are divided. 

DiAM’BTER, s. the line which, passing 
through the centre of a circle, divides it 
into two equal parts. 

DIAMET’RICALLY, ad. in directopposition, 
as are the two sides of a circle. 

Dr’AMOND, s. a precious stone, or crys- 
talline gem; the hardest, most brilliant, 
and most valuable of all bodies. It is found 
chiefly in Brazil, Goleonda, and Borneo. 

DIAN’DRIAN, a. (in botany) having two 
stamens. 

Drapa’‘son, s. (in music) the interval of 
the octave, so called because it includes all 
admitted musical sounds. It likewise sig- 
nifies the compass of any voice or instru- 
ment; the French employ it to express 
what in England is meant by the term 
concert pitch. 

DYaPER, s. a sort of fine-flowered linen. 

DIAPHAN’IC, DIAPH/ANOUS, a. clear, 
pellucid. 

DriaPHon’ics, s. the science of refracted 
sounds passing through different mediums. 

DIAPHORET'ICS, s. medicines which pro- 
mote perspiration. 

Di/APHRAGM, 8. a partition; the name 
given to the midriff, a circular muscle 
placed between the thorax and abdomen, 
forming a moveable partition between these 
two great cavities, 

DrapPuas’TIC, s..an application proper for 
a broken bone. 

DiaRRuHa@’A, s. looseness of the bowels. 

Dvary, s. a note book or register of daily 
occurrences. 

Dias’Toxe, s. the making a short syllable 
long; the dilatation of the heart. 
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Drarus/sARON, Ss. the four Gospels, 

DrAron’tc, s. (in music) proceeding by 
different tones in ascending or descending. 

Di’arrise, $s. a tedious disputation. 

Dip’BLING, v, a. planting the seed instead 
of casting it in with the hand. 

Dicuor’omy, s. the distribution of ideas 
by pairs. 

DIcHOTYLED/ONOUS, @. (in botany) having 
two lobes or divisions. 

Dicra’/Tor, s. a ruler, a Roman magis- 
trate. 

Dic’TION, s. style, language, expression. 

Dic’TtonaRY, s. abook explaining words, 
facts, or things alphabetically ; a lexicon. 

Dic’TUM, s. a positive assertion; an au- 
thoritative saying; any casual or extra- 
judicial opinion delivered by a judge. 

Drpac’TIc, a. preceptive, doctrinal; the 
term is generally applied to writings or dis- 
courses ia which moral precepts are incul- 
cated, 

DIDAC’TYLOUS, a. having tivo toes. 

Dir, s. a stamp used for striking the 
figures on coins, medals, buttons, &c. 

DIEc'IAN, s, a plant, the male and female 
flowers of which spring from different roots. 


Diss Non, s. literally ‘no day,’’ that is, 
no day for business; days on which public 
functionaries do not sit to transact business. 

Dir’sts, s. the least tone in music, 

DYET, s. an assembly of princes; food. 

DIETARY, a. pertaining to the rules of 
dict. 

Dieters, a. relating to diet. 

DIFFEREN’TIAL, @. belonging to the 
method of calculating by infinitely small 
parts. 

Dir’FIcILE, a, difficult, hard, scrupulous, 

Dirria/TIon, s. the act of scattering by 
wind, 

Di®’FLUENCE, s. an aptness to flow every 
way; not fixed. 

DiGes/TION, s. the process by which food 
taken into the stomach is converted into 
nutriment ; the preparation of matter by 
heat; the reduction of thoughts or ideas to 
a regular plan, after mature consideration. 

DIGES/TIVES, s. medicines, &c., which 
have power to cause digestion, 


Di@'1t, s. literally, a finger; a term em- 
ployed to signify any symbol of number 
from () to 9; three quarters of an inch ; the 
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twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or 
moon, 

Diq@/NITARY, 8. a clergyman advanced to 
some dignity above that of a parochial 
priest, 

Dicres’sIon, 8. a deviation, or tempo- 
rary wandering from a subject. 

Ditapipa/TION, s. decay from want of re- 
pairs; in daw, the damage which accrues to 
a building in consequence of neglect of re- 
pairs; or the pulling down or destroying 
buildings belonging to an_ ecclesiastical 
benefice, or to other than the occupiers, 

Dina’TE, v. to extend, to widen; to relate 
at length, to expand. 


Dit’aTory, a@. tardy, slow, loitering. 


DILEM’MA, s. a difficult situation; an 
argument consisting of two or more propo- 


sitions, so disposed, that grant which ofA 


them. a person. will, he will be. pressed by 
the conclusion ; circumstances which render 
the choice of one of two difficulties neces- 
sary; a vexatious alternative. 


Diz/erranTE, s. (Italian) a lover of art 
and science. The term is sometimes em- 
ployed contemptuously, to describe a lover 
of‘art, who is not satisfied with looking and 
enjoying, but who criticises without being 
duly qualified for so important a function. 

Dit/vENTS, s. those liquids which are used 
to dilute the fluids of the human body, and 
thereby modify their nature. Water is the 
simplest and generally the best diluent. 

Div’tE, v. a. to make thin, to weaken. 

Diuv’VIAN, a. relating to the deluge. 


Dinv’viIuM, s. a collection of remains of 
rocks and strata of gravel, deposited chiefly 
by water. 


Drn’/ARCHY, s. a form of government in 
which the authority is lodged in two 
persons. 


Drocessz, s. (literally administration) a 
district over which the authority of a bishop 
extends; hence a bishop is called a dio- 
cesan. 

Diop’rrics, s, the science of refracted 
lights, 

Drora’MA, s. a Greek word, signifying, to 
see through. An exhibition of paintings in 
a building so constructed as that various 
hues and shades of light may be thrown on 
and through the picture, so as to produce 
the effects of distance, and change of time 
and season, 

DipPH’THONG, s. two vowels joined toge- 
ther. , 

DIPLo’MA, s. (literally a double thing) 
formerly, a letter or writing of a sovereign 
conferring some dignity, or granting some 
privilege, of which a duplicate was kept. 
The term is now restricted to a document 
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by which some university or college confers 
some honour, or privilege to practise in 
some learned profession. 

DipLo’macy, s. the act of conducting 
negotiations and arranging treaties between 
nations ; or the branch of knowledge which 
regards the principles of that art, and the 


rela OAR of independent states to one ano- 
ther. 


DipLomarics, s that branch of know- 
ledge which ought to be possessed by an 
envoy, or ambassador, to a foreign court, 
The corps diplomatique, or diplomatic body, 
at any court or seat of Government, means 
the body of foreign agents engaged in 
diplomacy that are resident there. — 

DIp’/PING NEEDLE, s. a magnetic needle 
that dips or inclines to the earth, 

DIpP’TERAL, @. insects having two wings 
only, as the common house fly. . 

DiRapia/TION, s. the diffusion of the rays 


? 


of light from a luminous body. 


DirGzx, s. a mournful or funeral poem, or 
musical composition. 

DisBANnD’, v. a. to dismiss from military 
service ; to separate, to break up, to scatter. 

DisBur’sE, v. a@. to spend or lay out 
money. , en 

Disc, Disk, s. the face of the sun; the 
face of a circular plate; a thin plate of any 
substance; a quoit. 


Discarp’, v.a. to dismiss or eject from 
service. 

Disci’'PLE, s. a scholar, a follower. ‘ 

Dis‘CIPLINE, $s. military regulation; 
order; education; training ; chastisement. 

Dis’count, s, a drawback, an allowance ; 
a certain sum per cent. deducted from the 
principal on account of its being paid before 
the usual or stipulated time. 

Dis‘corD, s. (in music) a sound which, 
when heard with another, is disagreeable to 
the ear, unless treated according to therules . _ 
of art. ‘ : 

Discovs’, a. broad, wide, flat. 


Discu'BIToRY, @. fitted to a leaning 
posture. ’ 


DIscuR/SIVENESS, s; progression, range 
of argument. : SF ie 
_Dis‘cus, s. a quoit; a plate of iron of a 
circular form, used in games of skill, by 
being hurled from the hand. LEVER 
Discus/sIon,s. examination of a question. 
Discu’TIENT, s. a repelling medicine. 
DISEMBO’GUE, v. to discharge into the 
sea, | 
_ DIsFRAN‘CHISE, v. a, to deprive boroughs, 
cities, &c., of chartered privileges and im- 
munities. 
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HOW TO DECREASE THE ARMY, THE POLICE, AND THE TAXES. 


‘No one in our day is an advocate for armies or war but as dire necessities. All 
admit that they are unspeakable nuisances, and would not be tolerated ‘but that 
they are intended to prevent far greater evils. It is asserted that the French, and 
indeed all foreigners, are such murderers and plunderers, that but for our arnis, 
artillery, and soldiers, they would come over at once and rob us of everything, and 
drench the land with our blood. And then it is further added that our own 
people, taken as a whole, are “such aset,” that but for our troops and police there 
would be no safety for any one in his bed. London, Birmingham, Manchester, and 
our principal towns, would, forsooth, within twenty-four hours, be ‘all in a blaze, 
‘and the people, of course, would commit these and every sort of depredations 
for the benevolent purpose of increasing the wealth, the happiness, and the userty 
of the country! It is, indeed, gloried in, and loudly proclaimed from the house- 
tops, that wéhave the only apostolic church and the only pure religion under 
heaven ; but in the same breath it is affirmed that the mass of the people are, 
nevertheless, such perfect savages at heart, that but for our standing armies they 
would actually destroy themselves; and everybody and everything ! 

It is granted that the men who defend the nation are not only men, but from the 
masses, and not always the most educated, moral, refined, or best-paid of the work- 
ing classes, Formerly it was customary to send thieves and-vagabonds into the 
army, where they were trained to keep the nation in order! So that you some- 
times had a’troop of the most sensual, ignorant, depraved,.and disorderly fellows in 
the land sent to guard the peaceable and moral citizens, and keep them from com- 
mitting a breach ofthe peace! Our barrack-towns at the present time donot, in all 
instances, exhibit in the officers and soldiers the very finest example of piety, 
purity, philanthropy, intelligence, and christian morals; and yet these gentlemen 
and their underlings, who work for little more than a shilling a day, are the guar- 
dian angels ofthe church, the morals, and the order of the land! We cannot be 
charged with cynicism in these remarks, because we.are only stating facts which 
our advocates of war, frequently admit, or which, at-any rate, they are at no pains 
to’conceal. Thefacts we have stated are as clear as noon; and we allude to them 
here to show that the protection and guardianship of the country is, after. all, left to 
the care of men who are not the most renowned for moral feeling, intellectual 
acquirements, or Christian virtue. Of course the thing is looked at by all thought- 
ful people as an absurdity, a scourge, and a curse to the land, But. then itis said 
that a large portion of our citizens—though hundreds of thousands of pounds are 
annuaily'spent for the avowed purpose of instructing them morally and religiously— 
‘are such perfect brutes, that; but for these licentious troops to keep them in order, 
nothing: would besecure. If you go to church or chapel, you will hear both the 

clergyman and the dissenting minister pray that the, Gop of mercy will give 
courage to our soldiers; both seeming to imagine that religion, apart from the sword, 
Swould mot save the ‘country from) anarchy. Hence the men in black coats and 
‘those in red:coats are the conservatives of the public weal ! 

. Anothese well-authenticated facts and absurdities, we have, without the least 
-taricature, given the religious and political creed of the majority of our country- 
‘men andcountrywomen, Some, as they read it, and admit its accuracy, laugh, 
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and others are indignant that any one should dare to give their moral portrait, 
seeing it is so ugly; but all ask, How can the eyil be prevented? Without 
egotism, we think that we can recommend a remedy which all must approve, and 
allow it to be certain and complete, For, although we are not religious or political 
empirics or demagogues, we positively, and without the least qualm of conscience 
or mental misgiving, proclaim that the social prescription which we are about to 
propose, will most certainly succeed. And here, as is our wont, we look to the 
masses. We haye no faithin a Prime Minister, that he can remove the eyil. The 
matter does not belong to the Queen. The Universities, too, have hitherto sent out 
very poor intellectual and moral doctors. Nearly all of them desire to be accom- 
panied by the soldier and the policeman, and seem to rejoice that the gaol and the 
gibbet are so near tothe sanctuary. Well, then, as we have said, we turn from 
all these to the masses, and say to our working friends, “* We depend upon you 
to put down the army, to render a police superfluous, and to lessen our taxes and 
national expenditure generally.” 

And we wish it to be observed, that we ask for no subscription to accomplish 
the work. We want no new society formed with an honorary and paid secretary» 
president, treasurer, committee, and collector; all that we propose to be done 
must be done without money and without price. And there is, further, no com- 
plication in the machinery to be used; nor have wea long string of rules, doctrines, 
or articles to bring forward; all that we ask is, that every man and woman should 
resolve to behave well, and the work is accomplished. And 

1, Honest people do not require soldiers, policemen, gaols, judges, nor penal colonies. 
Let the decree go forth—not from the Queen, the Privy Council, nor the Parlia- 
ment, but from our workshops and cottages—that not a single act of dishonesty 
shall ever again be committed by the working classes; and then the soldier may 
go to the plough; the policeman to the printing press; the judge to his books; 
and Australia and the Cape have no more fears respecting the moral pestilence 
which arises from the transportation of English vice to foreign shores. 


2, Let there be no more violence, cruelty, or disorder, and soon our military and 
police establishments will appear as unnecessary as the swords and pistols with 
which the gentlemen, two hundred years ago, used to arm themselves. As 
lately as the days of Defoe, it was customary for rich people to walk about the 
streets with a sword dangling at their side. But the thing would be laughed at 
now as a superfluity, The Latin word for gentleman is ‘* Armiger,’”’ a bearer of 
arms ; so that gentleness and gentility were formerly associated with weapons of 
death. It now remains for the working classes to show that there is as little need 
of soldiers and police as there is of pocket-pistols or daggers. And this, as we 
haye said, must be a purpose, decree, and statute of theirown. No man can sin 
_ without determining to do so. Sin is not a substance, but an act; and the same will 
which resolves to do what is wrong, may resolve to do what is right. Men do not 
swear, get drunk, and make disturbances, without a will and resolution to do so; 
and it requires no stronger effort of mind for a man to keep from the gin palace 
than it does to go there. It is a physical and theological blunder to say that 
people cannot help becoming disorderly. The Newport riots were yoluntary 
actions; and it was as much in the power of the rioters to abstain as to proceed, 
The 10th of April demonstration, which cost the country nearly a million of money, 
and widened the breach between the working and the other classes, was all done 
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with design. All was planned beforehand, and the men who engaged in it put 
themselves to a great expense. It would not haverequired a farthing to have behaved 
well, .As long as there are rioters, there will be soldiers or police to put them 
down ; but let all be orderly, and the gaols and the barracks may be turned into 
workshops, mechanics’ institutes, reading-rooms, or places of worship. 

We do not want the people to lie down and be crushed. Let earth and heaven 
resound with the cry of their wrongs. Gop himself heard the groaning of the 
oppressed Israelites, and came down to deliver them. The tongues of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce did ten thousand times more for the abolition of the slave trade 
and slavery, than a million of swords and cannon could have effected. Tyrants are 
generally pretty well drilled and armed, as far as steel and gunpowder can go, but 
they have no moral armour ; and one just and equitable demand, firmly but peace- 
ably uttered, is mightier than all the artillery of the world. Truth, and right, and 
liberty, must prevail, but they cannot be taught amidst violence. He who resorts 
to cruelty to correct a national abuse, is as great a tyrant as the despot whom he 
wishes to put down. Men armed with pikes are not fit for power—they would 

-make worse tyrants than those whom they dethrone. France has no King and no 
nobility, and yet the people are now as much in bondage from the people as they 
were from some of the worst of their princes. All the revolutions in that country 
haye been physical, and not moral. America is educated with a compulsory taz ; 
and these Republicans hold tens of thousands of their brethren in bondage because 
their faces are black! The chief thing in which a Republic may differ froma 
single-headed despotism may be that in the former you may have myriads of 
tyrants instead of one. 

The world wants moral force exhibited in good behaviour, and then it can go on. 
Industry, honesty, economy, justice, peace, brotherly love—these are the weapons 
by which oppression is to be annihilated, standing armies, put down, police esta- 
blishments lessened, taxes lowered, churches reformed, the franchise enlarged, 
trade increased, and our own and every other country under heaven blessed with 
liberty and prosperity; and the masses in England have it in their power thus to 
regenerate England and the whole earth, and to do so without costing themselves 
apenny. Only “‘ BEHAVE WELL,” and the work is done, 


Books AnD ConvERSATION.—A book has no eyes, and ears, and feelings; the best 
are apt every now and then to become a little languid; whereas a living book walks 
about, and varies his conversation and manner, and prevents you from going to sleep. 
There is certainly a great evil in this, as well'as a good; for the interest between a 
man and his living folio becomes sometimes a little too keen, and in the competition 
for victory they become a little too animated towards, and sometimes exasperated 
eat each other ; whereas a man and his book generally keep the peace with toler- 
able success ; and if they disagree, the man shuts his book, and tosses it into a corner 
of the room, which it. might not. be quite so safe or easy to do witha living folio. It is 
an inconvenience in a book, that you cannot ask questions ; there is no explanation ; 
and a man is less guarded in conversation than in a book, and tells you with more 
honesty the little niceties and exceptions of his opinions; whereas, in a book, as his 
opinions are canvassed where they cannot be explained and defended, he often over- 
states a point for fear of being misunderstood; but then, on the contrary, almost 
every man talks a great deal better in his books, with more sense, more information, 
and more reflection, than he can possibly do in his conversation, because he has more 
time.—Sidney Smith 
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THE ARABS IN SPAIN.—No. II. 


AFTER ruling very unpopularly for five | by the new Caliph, Abul Abbas: Azefah. 
years, Alhaur was superseded in the | One of them was put to death, and his 


government by Alsama ben Melic. At 
the head of a large force, the new Emir 
crossed the Pyrenees, and laid siege to 
Toulouse. Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine, 
advanced to the relief of the beleaguered 
city, and in the battle which ensued the 
Moslem army was completely routed. 
Alsama and many thousands of his troops 
were left dead upon the field, and the re- 
mainder with difficulty effected a retreat 
to Narbonne, under Abderahman, the 
lieutenant of the deceased general. 
derahman ‘was elevated to the vacant 
viceroyalty, but was soon after replaced 
by Ambisa ben Johim, whose short 
government of three years was a tissue of 
avarice and oppression. 

To notice each of the rapidly succeeding 
changes in the government would only 
occupy space, without interesting the 
reader. We shall therefore pass over a 
area of thirty years, during which nearly: 

alf as many different Emirs exercised the 
viceregal power in the Peninsula. .In the 
whole of that period there had been but 
few intervals of tranquillity; jealousy, 
hatred, open revolt, and forced submission, 
characterised the different administra- 
tions. The affairs of an empire whose 
very size threatened to be the cause of its 
dissolution, prevented the Caliphs from 
paying much attention to so distant and 
isolated a province as Spain; and, under 
governors whose tenure of power was so 
precarious, it was no wonder that avarice 
and oppression should reduce the countr 
to a state of anarchy and civil war. Such 
was its condition at the end of the period 
over which we have rapidly passed. 
Yussuf was at that time governor of 
Spain, but his authority was disputed by 
the chiefs of several large and powerful 
factions. Aware of the disordered condi- 
tion of the Eastern Empire, these chiefs 
resolved to form Spain into a distinct king- 
dom, under a sovereign entirely inde- 
pendent of the Syrian Caliphs. For this 
purpose the Sheik, Wahib ben Zair, and 
some of the other revolted leaders, were 
sent into Mauritania to offer to Abder- 
ahman the sceptre of the new kingdom. 
This prince was the son of Mernan II., 
the last Caliph of the house of Omeya, 
which had been just deposed fromm the 
ent by the rival family of the Ab- 
basides. Afterthe battle, in which Meruan 
lost both the empire and his life, his two 
sons were kept at the court of Damasous 
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brother, Abderahman, would haveishared 
a similar fate had he not escaped ~ into 
Africa. Here he was found, at Tahart, in 
Mauritania, by the adherents of his house, 
and readily accepted their invitation to 


_cross over into Spain, 


Having raised a large body of Moorish 
troops, he landed in Andalusia early in 
the year of the Redemption 755, Twenty 
thousand scymitars, wielded by. vigorous 
arms, were soon at his. disposal, and 
every day brought fresh adherents to his 
cause. Yussuf hastened, at the head of a 
much larger army, to eppose him. The 
armies met near Cordova, and Yussuf 
was driven with immense loss from the 
field. The capital surrendered to the con- 
queror; but the defeated Emir quickly 
repaired his losses, and offered battle a 
second time, He wasagain beaten, and 
compelled to submit to the authority of 
Abderahman. A third and last effort to 
repel the youthful mvader was equally 
unsuccessful, and Abderahman was recog- 
nised as the independent sovereign of Spain. 

The seat of the new Caliphate was Cor- 
dova, from which the sceptre of the 
Omeyades ruled during nearly three cen- 
turies over the eight provinces into which 
the Peninsula was divided. 

The reign of Abderahman was one of 
the most glorious in the dynasty -which 
he founded. The embankments which he 
raised ‘to restrain the inundations of the 
Guadalquiver, which frequently devas: 
tated the plains about Cordova, were or- 
namented with extensive and luxu- 
riant gardens, in which he planted 
the first palm-tree* known in Spain. 
He iighdan also the magnificent Mosque 
in Cordova, which, from the vastness 
of its extent, the costliness of its ma- 
terials, and the beauty of their workman- 
ship, cannot be viewed without delight 
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* As a proof of his aficetionate temper and 
love of his native East, the Arabic poets repre= 
sent-him as addressing this first palm-tree thus: 
—“ Beautiful Palm-tree, thou also art a stranger 
here ! But the gentle airs of the West kiss thy 
branches, thy roots strike intova fertile soil, and 
thy head rises aloft into a pure sky; but, like 
me, thou wouldst weep .if thou couldst look 
back! But thou fearest not, as I do, the calami~ 
ties of Fortune. I wept beneath the palm-trees 
which the Euphrates waters before I was driven 
from what I so dearly loved, The trees and 
rivers have forgotten my sorrows; but never, my 
pea country, shall I cease to mourn for 
thee !” 
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and admiration, even in. the remains.of it, 
which are now used asa Christian Church. 
‘his magnificent building, we are. told, 
Was six hundred feet in length, and two 
hundred and fifty in breadth. It had 
9: abe naves, supported by a thousand 
aud ninety-three columns ; nineteen gates, 
covered with bronze of excellent. work- 
manship, opened.to the south; and the 
whole Mosque was lighted: by four thou- 
sand. seven hundred lamps,. continually 
burning. 

But the reign of. Abderahman was far 
from being a:tranquil one. The adherents 
of the discomfited Yussuf keptithe coun- 
try in a state of constant. disorder; nor 
was it till the Emir himself and the 
leaders of his faction, had fallen at differ- 
ent'times in skirmishes with the royal 
troops, that general tranquillity was 
established. ‘This, however, was soon dis- 
turbed’ by the approach of a more power- 
fulenemy than had yet.appeared. in Spain 
since its occupation by the Arabs. ‘This 
new foe was no other than the Emperor 
Charlemagne; who poured his legions 
over the. Pyrenees into the plains of Cata- 
lonia. The energetic Caliph speedily ad- 
vanced: to meet. him ; and after-a few inde- 
cisive battles, and the temporary occupa- 
tion of some Spanish towns, Charlemagne 
recrossed the. mountains, without having 
gained any advantage to compensate: for 
the loss of half his army. 

Worn out by the fatigues of a troubled 
and anxious reign of thirty-two years, Ab- 
derahman. felt his end approaching ; and 
having summoned the governor of the 
provinces to Cordova, he named _ his 
youngest and best-beloved son, Hixem, his 
successor. Shortly afterwards, he breathed 
his last sigh amid the blessings and lamen- 
tations of the people, in the year 787. 

Hixem, surnamed the Just and Good, 
was. immediately proclaimed Caliph at 
Merida, whither he had accompanied his 
dying father. The early part of his reign 
was disturbed by the insurrections. of his 
elder. brothers, whom he subdued and 
banished into Africa. With the exception 
of a few inroads into Gothic Gaul, he en- 
gaged in no military exploits worth men- 
tioning, ‘The greater part of his reign was 
spent in the more honourableand profitable 
engagements. of SusAlrAgI the arts of 
peace, in. promoting science, le 
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effort for the Spanish. throne, They were, 
however, defeated ; one was. slain in the 
mountains of Valencia, and the other was 
again. banished: to Tangier. Exclusive of 
a desultory but barbarous warfare with 
the independent Christians of the. Astu- 
rias, the reign of Alhakem was unhappily 
distinguished by almost uninterrupted re- 
volt in the valnnats 3 the suppression of 
which was marked.by numerous acts of 
frightful severity, which entailed upon his. 
memory the well-merited title of The 
Cruel. He died in the year 821,and was, 
succeeded by his son, Abderahman IT. 
During the reign of this. popular sove- 
reign, anew and unexpected enemy .ap- 
peared on the coasts of. Lusitania: These 
were the famous Scandinavian sea robbers, 
who, caring little whom they ravaged so as 
booty was obtained, appeared with a. fleet 
of fifty-four vessels, occupied Lisbon, pene-— 
trated the Guadalquiver, and advancing to 
the walls of Seville, plundered and Laid 
waste the suburbs. Having secured, a 
large qnantity of booty, they retreated as 
speedily as. they had come. No. sooner 
had that. storm passed away, and the 
damage which the northern freebooters 
had done to Seville been repaired, than 
Abderahman, affecting to attribute it to 
the intrigues of Ramiro, king of Oviedo, 
(or the Asturias), marched with a vast 
army upon the-modern provinces of Bur- 
os and Soria, which belonged to the 
hristian. king. Ramiro promptly ad- 
vanced to mect the Moslem forces; the 
battle which ensued is memorable in 
Spanish History, on account of its con- 
nexion with a long-enduring, superstition, 
On the first day of the fight, the hastily- 
raised and wacisci nad levies of the 
Christian army with great difficulty, and 
not without much loss, withstood the more. 
numerous and better-trained warriors of 
the Crescent. Alive to the danger of his 
position, Ramiro spent the greater part of 
the following night in preparing his dis- 
couraged troops for combat on the morrow. 
The sight of his shattered forces inspired. 
him with gloomy expectations as to the 
result of the renewed conflict; but a-well- 
timed stratagem fired the unconguered de- 
scendants of the Goths with an. invincible- 
enthusiasm, against which numbers and 
discipline were of no. avail. Waking 
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arning, aud from a short sleep snatched.on the field, 


religion, and:in.advancing the. welfare of | the king declared to his, astonished,. but: 
his people. He died in. 796; like his father,| believing followers, that he had been 
universally lamented by his subjects; after| visited by St. Iago in.a dream, and that 


having caused his sow Alhakem.to 


e re-| the apostle had bidden him to.be of good 


cognised as his successor in the Caliphate.| cheer, since certain victory should attend 
‘The banished uncles: of the new mo-| the Christian army on the morrow. The 
narch no sooner heard of the death: of report of this, supernatural. intimation 
Hixem, than they resolved to make another. spread rapidly and joyously through the 
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lines, and while the fervour of his troops 
was still freshly kindled by the marvel- 
lous announcement, Ramiro gave the 
signal for attack, and led his eager forces 
to the charge, under the war-cry which, 
since then, has echoed so often through 
the hills of Spain—Santiago y cierra Es- 
pana! (St. James, and close Spain.) No 
sooner had the charge sounded, than the 
atron saint was seen before the Christian 
ines on a white war-steed ; waving aloft a 
white banner emblazoned with a cross, he 
headed the onset, and carried defeat and 
death into the ranks of the turbaned foe. 
The issue of a battle under such a leader 
need not be told. The Christian army 
was everywhere victorious; sixty thou- 
sand Moslem bodies, say the chroniclers, 
strewed the ensanguined field; and two 
churches were erected, according to the 
same authorities, in Oviedo, in honour of 
the militant apostle, out of the spoils of 
the discomfited foe. 

These losses, however, were fully com- 
pensated for by the subsequent successes 
of the Moslem arms over both Ramiro and 
the Gallic king. Three armies of Franks, 
at short intervals, entered Spain, but were 
driven back over the Pyrenees with great 
loss; while a Mohammedan fleet ravaged 
the, south coast of Gaul, and burned the 
suburbs of Marseilles. 

Abderahman was a liberal patron of 
literature, and was himself no mean poet. 
He invited to his court, and entertained 
there with unexampled liberality, such as 
had attained distinction by their talents, 
whether they were his own subjects or 
strangers. ‘‘ He was conversant,” say the 
Arabic historians of his reign, “in the 
doctrines and ordinances of religion, as 
well as in the sciences of philosophy ; and 
his days were those of wealth and (com- 
parative) peace. Palaces he raised, and 
formed delightful gardens, to which he 
conducted water from the distant moun- 
tains. Bridges he constructed ; and, durin 
his reign, were erected the  principa 
Mosques in various districts of Spain.” 

His death, in A.D. 852, affords a suitable 
point for a short digression, to look back 
2+ the history of the Asturian Christians. 
A. few brief remarks upon this subject will 
conclude the present paper. 

Those of the Goths, who, after the 
triumphs of Zarik and Musa, were dis- 
satisfied with the submission of Theo- 
domir, retired to seek a secure and inde- 
pendent asylum amid the mountains of 
the north. As the severity of the Moham- 
medan sway became more and more into- 
lerable, their numbers were gradually in- 
creased by fresh arrivals of their country- 
men from the conquered south. Feeling 


the want of a recognised and efficient 
leader, they proceeded to elect one from 
amongst themselves. Their suffrages fell 
upon Pelayo, a Gothic noble, and, as some 
say, a nephew of King Roderic. This was 
in the year 718. AThaur, who was at that 
time the viceroy of Spain, was absent in 
Gaul, but one of his generals, Alxaman, 
accompanied by the renegade Oppas, 
hastened into the Asturias, at the head of 
a large force, to crush the rising insurrec- 
tion. In attempting to penetrate the nar- 
row defiles, the greater part of the Arab 
troops were destroyed by the huge masses 
of rock which were hurled down upon 
them by the resolute band of Pelayo. The 
rest endeavoured to escape, but their re- 
treat was cut off by well-placed ambus- 
cades, and only a few returned to tell the 
tale of the fearful slaughter. Alxaman 
and Oppas were amongst the dead. The 
results of this and some subsequent vic- 
tories were highly favourable to the 
Christians, who began to build towns, and 
lay the foundation of a power which was 
destined, though at a distant day, to drive 
the invaders from the Peninsula. The 
remainder of Pelayo’s reign is unknown. 
He died in 737, and was succeeded in the 
infant kingdom by his son Favila. 

Of this prince nothing is known beyond 
the fact of his brief reign and tragical 
death. In 739 he was killed by a boar 
while hunting. . . 

Alfonso the Catholic, a son-in-law of 
Pelayo, was chosen to the vacant dignity. 
This prince made extensive encroach- 
ments on the territories of the Arabs—so 
much so, that at his death in 757, the 
Christian kingdom embraced within its 
limits nearly one-fourth of all Spain. 

The chief event of the reign of Froila, 
who succeeded, was a battle with the 
forces of Abderahman I., in which the 
Christians were victorious. Fifty thousand 
Moslems are said to have fallen, and with 
the eke: taken after the battle Froila 
founded the city of Oviedo, as a bulwark 
for the plain country. It soon became the 
capital of the Spanish Christian kingdom, 
which thenceforward is known more 
generally as the kingdom of Oviedo than 
of the Asturias. Frofla was slain in an 
insurrection in A.D. 768. 

His feeble successors—Aurelis, Silo, 
Mauregato, and Bermudo I.—hardly de- 
serve arecord. The last-mentioned prince 
was succeeded by Alfonso the Chaste, in 
791. Excepting his wars with the Mo- 
hammedans, in which the Christians were 
mostly successful, the reign of this prince, 
which exceeded fifty years, contains ver 
little to strike the attention. The chure 
of San Salvador, in Oviedo, remains a 
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justly admired monument of his taste and | between the forces of the rival kj 
religious zeal. In 842 Ramiro I., son of | during his reign. That of his oo 
Bermudo, was elected successor of | successor, Ordono, who ascended to the 
Alfonso. His memorable battle with| Asturian throne in a.D. 850, brings us 
the Mohammedans has just been noticed. | to the point in Moslem history at which 
Lixcepting a few unimportant skirmishes, | we digressed, 

it was the only collision which took place 


GLEANINGS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


No. IX.—DREAMS AND PRESENTIMENTS. 


A CIRCUMSTANCE occurred when I was a boy of seven years of age which made a 
forcible impression upon my mind, which impression has never been erased. As the 
youngest boy, I very often had to take care of a little sister of about four years, who 
was the favourite and pride of the family. One evening, after a day of great enjoyment 
in the fields, amongst a merry group of children of our own ages, I retired to rest quite 
weary, and immediately fell asleep. In the middle of the night I awoke in an agony of 
fear, screaming aloud, in a manner that roused the whole household, ‘‘ Oh! dear, I have 
lost Ann.”’ It was some time before I could speak, or indeed realise who were surround- 
ing my bed. I then recollected my dream, which was strange enough. I dreamt that I 
was playing with my little sister in a beautiful field covered with grass and flowers, and 
was laughing at the way in which she ran about from one rich flower to another. I 
turned round to gather one which was taller and finer than the rest, as I conceived, and 
was about presenting it to my sister, when I found that she had disappeared, and was no- 
where to be seen. It was in the dreadful fright that succeeded that I awoke. My father 
and mother soothed me as well as they could, and so much had the dream taken hold of 
me that I could not believe it anything but a reality until I was led to my sister’s bed, 
and found her sleeping like a little cherub in the arms of anelder sister. I laid during 
the rest of the night very wretched and unable to sleep. . 

In the morning my father attempted to joke with me about my dream; but I burst into 
tears, and I observed that my mother looked very grave, and seemed to chide my father 
for his levity. She evidently attached more importance to my childish fears than my father 
did. As the day got on, and the sun shone brightly, we began our play, and the impres- 
sion wore off. About noon some cousins came to see us, and after having an early 
dinner, they invited us to go over to their farm, a distance of two miles, to eat some 
strawberries and cream. My mother at once consented, and we set off in high glee. 
All went off well until our return home, We were walking up the side of a stream that 
was generally slow and shallow, but deep in some places, when all of a sudden, without 
any apparent cause, I heard a scream, from my little sister, and looking round caught a 
glimpse of her form borne down by the stream and floating gently past a corner which 
hid her from view. I ran round but could not see her, and in the extremest terror 
shrieked until I fell into afit. I never knew how she got in, We had wandered by the 
banks of that stream day by day—we had gathered the blue-bells that grew upon its 
banks—we had washed our feet in its waters. A few moments before she was prattling 
hand in hand with a cousin of-her own age, and a few hours after was taken from under- 
neath the bank, cold, dead, and stiff. The child with whom she was talking could give 
no account how she fell into the water, 

I have never been able from that time to ridicule presentiments ; am ave taken a 
great interest in noting down any remarkable cases that were brought oefore me in 
reading, or were relatedto me. A singular instance is related in one of the early volumes of 
the ‘‘ Christian Witness,”’ and entitled ‘A Special Providence.” Here it is:—‘* The 
late Sir Evan Nepean, when ‘Under-Secretary of State, related to a friend of his, that 
one night he had the most unaccountable wakefulness that could be imagined, He was 
in perfect health ; had dined early and moderately ; had no care; nothing to brood over; 
and was perfectly self-possessed. Still he could not sleep, and from eleven till two in 
the morning had never closed an eye, It was summer, and the morning had far 
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advanced, and ‘to dissipate the ennui of his wakefulness, he resolved to rise and breathe 
‘the fresh air of the park. ‘There he saw nothing but sleepy sentinels whom she rather 
envied. He passed the Home-office several ‘times, and at last, without avy particular 
object, resolved’to let himself in with the pass-key. The book of entries of the day 
before lay open on the table, and in sheer listlessness he began to read. he first thing 
appalled him—‘ A reprieve to be sent to York for the coiners ordered for execution next 
day!’ It struck him that he had no return to his order to send the reprieve, and he 
searched the minutes, but could not find it. In alarm he went to the house of the chief 
clerk, who lived in Downing-street, knocked him up (it was then long past three), and 
asked him if knew anything of the reprieve being sent. In great alarm, the chief clerk 
could not remember, 

s* © You are scarcely awake,’ said Sir Evan, ‘collect yourself; it must have been sent,’ 

‘¢ The chief clerk said he did recollect now that he had sent it to the clerk of the 
‘crown, whose business it was toforward it to York. 

“¢¢ Good,’ said Sir Evan, ‘but have you his receipt and certificate that it is gone 2?’ 

ee No.’ 

«¢ «Then come with me to his house, we must find him, ‘though it is early.’ 

*¢ Tt was now four, and the clerk of the crown livedin Chancery-lane. There was no 
hackney coach, and they almost ran. The clerk of the crown had a country house, and 
meaning to have a long holiday, was just stepping into his gig to go to his villa. 
Astonished at the visit of the Under-Secretary at such an hour, he was still more so when 
he told his business, "With an exclamation of horror the elerk of the crown cried, ‘ The 
reprieve is locked up in my desk.’ Sir Evan sent to the Post-office for the trustiest and 
fleetest express, and the reprieve reached York at the’very moment that the unhappy 
people were ascending the cart.” 

It was related of the celebrated Lord Lyttelton, that he prophesied the time and 
manner of his own death, on the authority of an apparition; but it has since turned out 
that he had resolved upon taking poison. The old poets, especially Shakspere, make 
full use of presentiments. The wife of Julius Cesar implores him not to go to the 
capitol. 


‘‘ She dreamt she saw his statue, 
Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts, 
Did run pure bloood; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it.” 
Shylock portended ill, as he ‘‘ did dream of money-bags ;’’ and Richard the Third, on 
the eve of the battle of Bosworth-field, has strange dreams and presentiments. 

One of the most singular with which I have become acquainted was related to me of 
Dr. R—, of Glasgow, an estimable and worthy minister of the Church of Scotland, who 
enjoyed considerable reputation'as an author. Considerably advanced in life, he fell ill, 
but the malady was not considered at all dangerous. One night he dreamt that he was 
passing along:a highway he had never trod before, when an angel stept before him, and 
in solemn tones bade him prepare for death. The warning took hold of his imagina- 
tion; and the physician, hoping that'a change of scene would dissipate the idea created 
by his dream, and otherwise engage his mind, advised. him to go to the Western Islands of 
Scotland. This, added to the advice of his friends, induced him to make the experi- 
ment, Anvearly fine day was chosen fur the trip, and he seemed to enjoy the ride down 
the Clyde, He landed, and in about an hour after exclaimed, ‘‘ This is the strange road 
and the singular place where the angel of the Lord warned me of death.” No induce- 
ment could prevail upon him to proceed. He returned, took to his bed, and died. This 
account I had froma member of his family. He declared that he had never been in 
that neighbourhood before, and it seems very strange that the scenery should so corre- 
‘spond with that of his dream. 

Among the loose papers of the late Dr. Gooch was found the following on the subject 
of dreams :—‘‘ From the age of fifteen to twenty-one I.was an apprentice to a country 
surgeon ; and when I had nothing else to do—no pills to roll nor mixtures to compose— 
I used, by the advice of my master, to go into my bedroom, and there, with Cheselden 
before me, learn the anatomy of the bones by the aid of loose ones, together with a 
whole articulated skeleton, which hung up in a box at the foot. of my bed. Jt was some 
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time before I overcame the awe with which I used to approach this formidable personage, 
At first, even by daylight, I liked to have some one in the room during my interviews 
with him; and at night, when I laid down on my bed and beheld the painted door, I 
was obliged to make an effort to think. of something else. One summer night, at my 
usual hour of retiring to rest, I went up to my bedroom. It was in the attic story, and 
overlooked the sea, not a quarter of a mile off. It was a bright moonlight night, the 
air was sultry, and, after undressing, I stood for some time at my window, looking out 
on the moonlight sea, and watching a white sail which now and then passed. I shall 
never have such another bedroom, so high up, so airy, and commanding such a 
prospect; or probably, even if I had, it would never again look so beautiful, for then 
was the spring-time of my life, when the gloss of novelty was fresh on all the objects 
which surrounded me, and I looked with unmingled hope upon the distant world. 
Now—but Iam rambling from my story. I went to bed: the moonlight, which fell 
bright into my room, showed me distinctly the panelled door behind which hung my 
silent acquaintance; I could not help thinking of him. I tried to think of something 
else, but im vain, I shut my eyes and: began to forget myself, when, whether I was 
asleep or awake, or between both I cannot say, but suddenly I felt two boney hands 
grasp my ancles and pull'me down the bed; if it had been real,it could not have been 
more distinct. For some time, how long I cannot tell, I almost fainted with terror, but 
when I came to myself I began to observe how I was placed: if what I felt had been 
a reality I must have been pulled half-way out of bed, but I found myself lying with my 
head on my pillow, and my body in the same place and attitude as when I went to sleep. 
“ this moment this is the only proof which I have that it was not a reality but a 

eam. 

This circumstance shows that even the strongest minds cannot resist superstitious 
feelings and impressions. Dr. Gooch, was, however, capable of reasoning on the sub- 
ject, and arrived at a common-sense solution of the phenomena. Dreams have been 
known in many cases to lead to the discovery of murder or lost property, of which in 
a future paper. 


THE WISE MAN’S EYES. 
A Discourss, By EH. H. Weeks. 
(Concluded from page 97.) 


—_——__ —— 


. We have already seen——so I trust—that the 
eyes of the wise man are in his head, jirst, 
to look after the health of his body; and, 
secondly, to watch over his circumstances. 
I observe— i? oO 

THIRDLY, and lastly,—That ‘“‘ Tz WISE 
MAN’S EYES ARE IN HIS HEAD,” TO TAKE 
CARE OF His souL. And that in a two- 
fold point of view. 

1. As regards his Inteliect.—Thisiis Gop’s 
noblest and distinctive gift to man ; his 
reason, his ability to compare, discriminate, 
and judge: his understanding, with its 
capacious powers, the faculty that elevates 
him above the brute. Butmany never cul- 
tivate their intellect; they boast of. their 
strength of body, their manual dexterity, 
of what they can do in wrestling, running, 
boxing, quoiting, bowls, nine-pins, and 
cricket, but not of the strength of their 
brain, their memory, their judgment. And 
when they become grey-headed, they are 
grey-headed, ignerant old fools, 

In the present day men cannot get on 


without knowledge and sagacity, or practi- 
eal, wisdom. Look at Cobden, the. politi- 
cian; at Stephenson and Brunel, the. en- 
gineers ; and Paxton, the architect of the 
Crystal Palace... These. men were work- 
ing men, are working men ; they cultivated 
their intellect, and advanced by. little and 
little. Their eyes:are intheir heads. Whilst 
many, of their contemporaries, and.perhaps 
of their early companions, have been spend- 
ing their time in building castles in the 
air, and discussing reforms as solid as the 
smoke from their pipes, these men have 
been training their minds. They said— 
‘‘ What has been-possible to man, may be 
possible to me.’? They held Napoleon’s 
notion, “Impossible is the adjective of 
fools.”? They were not daunted at begin- 
ning by little, knowing that the man who 
carries the growing calf on his shoulders 
every day, will soon be strong enough to 
bear the bull. 

My. friends, many of you.will. read: let 
me recommend you to read, in addition, to 
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that king of books, the BrBLE (which with 
the wise man will always have the first and 
ciief place), publications, papers, and ma- 
gazines that will profit. I would urge on 
your notice especially, all John Cassell’s 
working men’s publications, as among the 
cheapest, best, and most interesting I know 
of for the instruction and benefit of the 
toiling masses of my native land. ‘ The 
wise man’s eyes are in his head ;’’ he aims 
to cultivate his intellect—he remembers in 
effect the latin proverb,—‘‘ nulla dies sine 
linea,” no day without a line. A little 
more light every day he lives. 

2. And’ chiefest of all, the wise man 
takes care of his heart; not only of his in- 
tellect, but of his soul, properly speaking. 
He believes, and feels, and acts up to the 
feeling, that he has an immortal nature ; 
that he is not like the horse, the ass, the 
dog, done with at death; or even not so 
useful as they, for their flesh or skin is 
good. The wise man is not led astray by 
the shallow sophisms, the flimsy argu- 
ments, the stale witticims, of the sceptic 
and the infidel. If the infidel or atheist 
says to him, ‘‘ The B.ble is all a cheat ;’”’ he 
replies, ‘* Have you ever, like an honest 
man, read it carefully through, without pre- 
judice, from beginning to end? or do you, 
like Tom Paine or David Hume, on dis- 
torted hearsay evidence, rail against a book 
you never fairly studied? Is this honest? 
No, no, friend sceptic, if, indeed, you are 
my friend, a book that such men as Bacon 
and Milton, as Boyle and Newton and 
Locke, and thousands more of towering 
and gigantic intellect, read and honoured, 
I must honestly and without prejudice 
peruse. Brighter geniuses than you have 
paid homage and reverence to it, and 
staked their eternal all upon it, as the word 
of the living Gop. With all my credulity, 
I really cannot believe they were all fools, 
even while I will readily grant they were 
but fallible men. And if you tell me,” 
continues the wise man to the infidel, ‘' that 
the Bible is full of mysteries and seeming 
contradictions, I ask again, have you read 
it, and fairly examined it? It is not true 
that itis fulé of these, and many apparent 
discrepancies, patient and candid investi- 
gation can clear up; besides, I have found 
that its doctrines are grand, its precepts 
pure, its arguments weighty and invincible, 
and the very fact of there being some things 
in it above my understanding, is to me a 
proof of its being the book of Gop. If I 
could with the line of my limited intellect 
fathom it all, how know I but a fellow man, 
no wiser or better than myself, may have 
forged it? but its truths and teachings, that 
transcend a human intellect, convince me 
that it is the revealed word, and the noble, 
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worthy, workmanship of Gop... And,” 
says the wise man to the sceptic, ‘Do you 
wish to deprive me of the happy hopes the 
Bible brings? then, can you give me any- 
thing better? Is your doctrine that Gop is 
a Great Perhaps, or that perhaps matter is 
Gop, better than mine, that he is an intel- 
ligent, holy, loving Being ? Is your dogma, 
that death is an eternal sleep, better than 
my faith that eternal life and happiness 
are the gift of Gop? Yow cannot posi- 
tively pronounce concerning the future ; 
then, on the low ground of a probable state 
hereafter, or even the lower ground of a 
mere possibility, is not my creed safer and 
happier than yours? Don’t wish to rob 


me of my religion unless you can supply ‘ 


me with a better article, a substitute worth 
haying in its stead. Don’t run away with 
my good dinner and leave me nothing but 
your chaff. Don’t play the dog-in-the- 
manger trick, refuse the Bible yourself, and 
wish to deprive me of its consolations. 
Unless you can bring me a more valuable 


friend than the loving Gop the Bible re- ~ 
veals, I shall, by his help, cleave close to 


him; my eyes are in my head.” 

Now, my friends, this man is wise, is he 
not? Is there any fault in his logic? Is it 
not clear and clinching ? 


man; the pardoned man, whose sins are 
washed away by faith in the cleansing 
blood of Curist; the man who has peace 
with Gop, and purity of heart; who takes 
care of his soul. I don’t mean your mere 
religious professor, your hypocrite, your 
pharisaical formalist; there are too many 
of these who disgrace the name of Chris- 
tian; there are many counterfeits among 
the sterling coin, but if there were no 
golden sovereigns, there would be none 
of the spurious sort, the baser, brassy 
metal. That man is a fool who would fling 
his well-filled purse into the river because 
amongst the silver there was a solitary 


counterfeit shilling ; and that manis equally: 


a fool who would condemn all Christianity 


because some of its professors are worse 


than their creed. Your Society professes 
to provide for the Jody when sick, and to 
secure for it after death a shroud, a winding 
sheet, a wooden case called a coffin, a few 


pounds if the husband die, and something: 


less should the wife decease. But what 
about the main part, the soul? If you visit 
the Great Exhibition this summer, you will 
probably look for that magnificent gem, 
the Koh i-Noor diamond, of priceless wor h ; 
now, supposing our Queen, to-whom it be- 
longs, had shown more eare for the case 


that contains it, or the setting that holds it, 


than for the precious stone itself, would you 
not judge her conduct as (to speak in the 


This is the logic: 
of the true Christian man; the converted © 
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mildest words), unwise? How much more 
foolish is your conduct if you value the 
poor perishable case, the dody, above your 
soul, the gem of immortal price within; if 
you care more for your funeral than for 
your final state ; more for provision against 
temporal sickness, than for security against 
eternal death? I hope many of you are 
wiser; that here also your eyes are open. 

“‘Now,’’ says Solomon, ‘‘ keep thy heart 
with all diligence; for out of it are the 
issues of life.’ That is, take care of the 
soul. ** For what,” asks the great Master 
himself, ‘‘for what is aman profitedif he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? 
or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’ My friends, Gop loves your souls. 
He loves every man’s soul. He takes no 
delight in the sinner’s eternal ruin. His 
book tells us—‘‘ The Lord is long-suffering 
to us-ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance.”’ It tells us ‘‘Gop our Saviour will 
have all men to be saved, and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth.”’ Yea, to show 
his sincere desire for your welfare and sal- 
vation, he affirms by an oath, ‘‘ Say unto 
them, as I live, saith the Lord Gon, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live: 
turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel?’ Gop 
proves the sincerity of his desire for your 
eternal happiness by his deeds. ‘‘ For Gop 
so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ And Curist, the Son of Gop, so 
loved our guilty humanity, which had no 
claims on his compassion, that he humbled 
himself to descend from heaven, to take 
the form of a servant, to teach, to toil, to 
suffer, to weep, to bleed under the pressure 
of his soul’s deep anguish, and by the tor- 
tures of cruel men whom he came to save; 
yea, even to die of all deaths the most 
bitter and shameful, that he might procure 
by his merits and sacrifice our peace, our 
pardon, our eternal joy. And the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of Gop, so loves us, that 
he has inspired holy men to write the Bible, 
the revealed will of Gop, that by it we 
might have instruction and a good hope 
through grace; so loves us, that he has 
raised up faithful ministers, age after age, 
to make known his truth: so loves us, that 
he employs every suitable means to reach, 
to enlighten, and te bless our minds. 

See then the true character of the Gop 
of the Bible. Gop is the friend and not 
the enemy of his fallen creatures—he hates 
their sins; but he loves their souls. 

But men have wrong views of Gop and 
his character: these wrong views spring 
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f-om various sources. Priestcraft, for ex- 
ample, limits Gon’s love by narrowing the 
channel or medium through which it flows. 
Many judge of Gop from the false teachings 
of priests in this country, who call them- 
selves his ministers, whilst their prime 
object is, by a specious appeal to the Bible, 
to make the masses believe that they only 
are the authorised teachers of Christianity, 
and that they only can savingly dispense 
religious ordinances and so-called sacra- 
ments. But the wise man, whose eyes are 
open, cannot so be caught; he knows that 
every true Christian is a priest of Gop— 
that no Government has any right to con- 
trol his conscience—that there is no special 
order of men endowed with saving powers— 
that any man with a converted heart, and to 
whom Gop has given the ability to speak to 
profit, may preach the gospel, whether he 
be, like Peter, a fisherman, or, like Paul, a 
tent-maker—whether he be a carpenter, a 
carpet weaver, or 2 college-bred man: whilst 
he knows, also, that Gop has appointed 
pastors, ministers, evangelists, and public 
teachers, whose work should solely be preach- 
ing the gospel, and who should live by the 
gospel, but whose labours should not ex- 
clude the activities of others on whom Gop 
had conferred gifts that edify. 

Again: While priestcraft narrows the 
channels of Gon’s love, a false but common 
theology limits that love itself. Some have 
wrong views of Gop and Christianity, by 
learning their doctrines from the lips of 
miscalled Christian ministers. The state- 
ments of the Bible haye been twisted to 
teach that Gon is partial in his love—that 
he is a respecter of persons—that he loves 
a few, and that he has irrevocably doomedthe 
rest to eternal death. This doctrine is a 
libel on the tender heart of Gop. | He invites 
ali to his favour; he opens for al/ his arms: 
he has made for all ample provision; ht 
excludes none from eternal life but those 
who madly despise him, and shut themselves 
out of heaven. 

Others, again, are too prejudiced to listen 
thoughtfully to anything about Gop’s love. 
They have wrong views of Gop through 
infidel teaching—their mind is brimful of 
bitter opposition. They never examine; 
they find it is easier to rail and reject than 
to scan and search. A Jonathan Martin, a 
madman, could burn York Minster to the 
ground; but it would take an architect of 
no mean talent to reconstruct that noble 
edifice. It is easy to cavil, pick holes, and 
be prejudiced; put I am sure you will say 
itis nobler and more honest sedulously to 
search, and diligently and candidly to ex- 
amine the divine word, : 

But the main objection of the carnal mind 
to the character of Gop, and the considera- 
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tion of his love, arises from the purity and 
holiness of Gop’s commands; the firm, 
unbending claims of his righteous law ; and 
his steady determination to punish all who 
accept not his gospel, his provided remedy. 
Men hate restraint—men, in their self: 
righteousness, hate to be indebted to free 
grace for salvation, even to the perfect 
work of Jesus: hence the carnal mind is 
enmity against Gop. Mensee not GoD as 
he reallyis ;—not aharsh task master, a stern 
and wrathful tyrant,—but a kind and loving 
Father, who, whilst he maintains the dig- 
nity of law, and preserves justice intact, 
delights in displaying mercy and compas- 
sion. To employ an illustration for the 
purpose of exhibiting the love of Gop in 
CHRIST JESUs tothe sinner: Supposing, by a 
reckless, profligate course, Z had blasted my 
character, and beggared my family, and be- 
come a bankrupt both in fame and fortune. 
Ruined and wretched, the constable was 
carrying me off to the common prison, 
there, in hopeless solitude, to expiate my 
crimes. On the road, one of this congre- 
gation stops the constable, and, showing 
him my legal discharge, addresses me: 
** Young man,” says he, ‘I have, at the 
greatest sacrifice to myself, paid all your 
creditors, become your surety for the future, 
and lodged in the bank ‘to your account a 
capital of ten thousand pounds, on which 
you may go and trade. Here is pardon, 
here is forgiveness for you now; and as for 
the future, I will be your friend. All is 
clear for your prosperity in the time to 
come.’”’ Should T not fall at his feet and 
bless my benefactor? Surely yes. Could 
I help loving him andserving him? Surely 
no. Now, Jesus Cxrist has done much 
more for me, for you. I love him, I glory 
in him, because, when I was on the road to 
hell, he arrested me—his word and spirit 
showed me my sin and danger—yes, showed 
me also that he had suffered in my place, 
that sin was put away, that justice was 
satisfied, and Gon was pleased. I believed 
the good news that all that law required 
CuRrisT had finished, and finished in love 
for me. I was at once free, forgiven, safe, 
and happy. 1! learnt that Curist did not 
come to appease an angry Gop, or to make 
a reluctant Gop ready to receive sinners. I 
learnt he came, by his death, to pay the 
penalty which a righteous law justly claimed. 
Zeleucus, king of the Locrians, passed a 
law. punishing with the loss of sight any of 
his. subjects guilty of adultery. The first 
criminal convicted was his own son. The 
fathcrin judgment passed sentence upon him, 
and then, descending from the throne to 
the place of punishment, he had one of his 
own eyes destroyed, that. his son might lose 
only one of his; thus he showed his love 
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for his country’s laws, and his love for his 
guilty child. But Gop shows greater love — 
to his holy law, and greater love to: sinners,. 
than this. All the penalty fell on Curist,.. 
that we who believe might be free from. 
punishment ; and, says Paul, ‘when. we, 
were yet without strength, Christ died for, — 
the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous, 
man will one die: yet peradventure for a, 
good man some would even dare to die. 
But Gop commendeth his love towards, us, | 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ, 
died for us.” 

To concLUDE.—Yow have enrolled your | 
names among the Opp FELLOWS—are you. 
registered in the royal society of heaven? 


| Are your names writtenin the Lamd’s book of 


life? This is the only record that shallnot | 
be burnt—the only fraternity that shall. 
survive and be safe in the world’s rapidly 
approaching judgment and doom, | 
You wear sometimes your society’s pecu- 
liar paraphernalia, here is a dress in. 
which you will do well to be clad—the robe: 
of the Redeemer’s righteousness—that wed- 
ding garment, destitute of which, CHRIST 
says, you shall not sit down at his wedding 
supper. Zhen you will, be speechless, if 
now, whilst he is ready/to: give it, you re- 
fuse to take and putit.on.. 
You are not ashamed to meet in this 
chapel with your fraternity. "Would you be: 
ashamed to confess CHRIST, and be num- 
bered among his faithful and active foi- 
lowers? A day is ‘coming, and coming 
quickly too, when the last thing that. will 
make any man blush will: be his;adherence: 
to the gospel of Gop: bhi J . 
You have your pass-words. They admit 
you to your rooms here; they are useless for 
the-mansions above. No:name of eam 
fraternity, or. of religious sect or party, will, 
do there. The only words that will then 
answer are, ‘‘I am a Christian.’’ Let the’ 
life correspond to the name, and a free 
admission will be yours. , 
You demand an entrance fee fromevery. 
suitable candidate; but for Gon’s kingdom 
all sinners are suitable, however dark and. 
desperate their character; and there is for 
each a free pardon now, without money and 
without price. Gop asks no: fee; eternal 
life is a@ gift now ready for you. CHRIsT 
having died for you, the unjust, you are: as 
welcome to come to Gop now as if you had 
never sinned, That excellent:man, George: 
Whitfield, was conversing’ one Monday 
morning with a lady of title at the Countess, 
of Huntingdon’s house. The latter said, 
‘Mr. Whitfield, this lady wonders at your: 
language; you yesterday told the crowds in 
the open air that Christ took in the devil’s 
castaways.’ Before Whitfield had time to 
reply, a servant came to say that a poor 
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woman at the door wished to speak with 
him. The good man went down, There 
stood a faded prostitute, worn out in the 
ways of sin, weeping and wretched. He 
asked her into the hall.. She said, sobbing 


“with grief, ‘Oh, sir, 1 am a poor profligate, 


Worn out in the devil’s service. It seems 
as if I was neither good enough for men nor 
for Satan. But you said last night that 
Christ took in the devil’s castaways. Is 
this true? Oh, tell me—is this true?” 
“Yes,” said he, “‘yes;’’ and he preached 
to her a present pardon through the blood 
ef Jesus. She believed the. glad tidings, 
and, like Mary Magdalene, obtained by 
faith a free forgiveness. He returned to 
the room, told the lady the scene he had 
witnessed, and her objections to his strong 
language and his bold statements of Gov’s 


‘love were for ever silenced. 


My friends, there is this love for you. 
Be wise; aecept it, rejoice init. Be wise: 
prepare not only for sickness, for decay, for 
old age, for your funeral, but for death, 
judgment, eternity. Remember, there is 
no heaven, no eternal happiness, for de- 
spisers, for neglecters, for the unprepared. 
Remember, you may now have pardon, 
peace, and purity of heart, as the free gift 
of Gop, bought for you by the blood of 
CHRIST. 
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Finally, remember the lessons which the 
coat of arms on the title-page of the Dews- 
bury rules may well teach yeu. 

There is the eye of Providence ; and.that 

eye, Gon’s eye, is fixed on you, wherever you 
are, whatever you think, whatever you do. 
. Thereis Fath, with her cross; and faith 
in the cross of Crist, in the work finished 
there for you, is the sinner’s only safety. 
Every wise man glories with all his heart, 
like Paul, in the cross of Christ, as’ the 
drowning man would glory in the repe.and 
the hand that saved him—as the man in the 
burning house would glory in the ladder 
and the friend by which he had escaped. 

There is Hope, with her anchor. Now 
every wise captain looks after his anchors, 
and casts them out to hold on by in the 
time of danger. See to it your souls are 
well anchored on Curist the Rock—see to 
it you havea good hope through grace. 

here is Charity, surrounded with needy 
children. Then let your coat of arms:re- 
mind you to help the widow and the orphan. 
And on the top of the arms there is the 
open hand of liberality, and not the clenched 
fist of the greedy miser. Then open your 
hands now generously for the collection, 
and make a good beginning for the bene- 
volent fund, to found which is one of your 
objects of meeting. AMEN. 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD IN CREATION. 
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WHERE’ER the eye of man is cast, 
From the Equator to the Pole, 
How glorious are thy works,—how vast 
The wisdom that directs the whole. 
That brilliant orb that gives us light, 
And ripens Nature’s vegetation, 
And she that cheers the gloom of night, 
Are both the works of thy creation. 
The stars that in the ‘‘milky way” 
Like a pe zone of diamonds glisten, 
The wonders of thy hand display, 
And winds.obedient to thee listen. 
The,sun in torrid regions glows, 
_, And warms. the naked Indians; there, 
thy hand dispensing order shows, 
_ What he is not beneath thy care. 
‘If to the frigid zones we:go, 


u’rt there, upon the mountain’s steep; 


And living things in wilds of snow 
Secure in thy protection sleep. 


“What need to seek ’neath distant skies 


For marks or proofs of thy existence ; 
"When not a plant before our eyes 
Could live without divine assistance? 


‘There’s not a stream that ripples by, 
Nor flower upon its margin growing; 

‘There’s not a star that gems the sky, 
_ But the Creator’s power is showing." 


The fruits that bow the laden trees, 
The ripening fields of yellow grain; 

The insect floating on the breeze, 
The natives of the boundless main. 


What beauties may we not behold 
At every step, in every creature ; 

For thou, O Gop ! hast shaped the world, 
And given life, motion, grace, and feature. 


The tuneful warblers of the grove, 
With songs of gratitude adore thee; 
‘Shall man, alone, ungrateful prove, 
When earth and heayen bow down before 
thee? 
To earth a sparrow cannot fall 
| _ Without thy knowledge and permission ; 
{| And shall presumptuous mortals call 
Thy works mere chance, thy words tradi- 
tion ? 
Ye atheists blush, if blushing can 
Tear off the veil of self-opinion ; 
And learn your inward selves to scan 
Before ye question Gop’s dominion. 
What, tho’ ye challenge to His face, 
The Godhead’s wisdom, strength, or 
power ; 
| Learn henceforth, oh ! ye godless race, 
His mercy spared you in that hour ! 
THOMAS CLARKE, Bolton. 
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MR. GOULD’S COLLECTION OF HUMMING BIRDS. 


Wuitez interest cannot fail tobe excited by the eagle, the ostrich, and the vulture, the 
humming-birds, though the smallest, are the most brilliant of all the feathered tribes. 
So beautiful and delicate are these beings, that they have awakened the admiration 
of their discoverers, and of all who have observed them on the wing in their native 
regions, or artificially displayed in private or public collections, by the exquisite 
proportions of their form, and the unrivalled beauty and splendour of their 
plumage. They have been described, when in all the activity of life, as hovering 
like winged gems over flowers whose richest hues they surpass, or meteors darting 
along in effulgent radiance. . 

Some families, genera, or even species of birds are found in all parts of the 
earth ; while others are restricted to certain isolated spots. The willow ptarmigan, 
the jer-falcon, the snowy owl, and many more, are scattered through the northern 
latitudes of Europe, Asia, and America; and India, Africa, America, and New 
Holland, severally produces its peculiar species of parrot. The woodpecker 
ranges freely in the Old and the New World from north to south, but it isnot found 
on the continent of Australia. The ostrich roams the deserts of Africa, the emu the 
wilds of Australia, and the cassowary the fertile islands of the Eastern Archipe- 
lago ; and in like manner the birds of which we speak, have their appropriate 
regions. Mary Howitt says :— . 

“In the radiant islands of the East, 
Where fragrant spices grow, 
A thousand, thousand humming-birds 
Are glancing to and fro. 


Like living fires they flit about, 
Scarce larger than a bee, 

Among the dark palmetto leaves, 
And through the fan-palm tree. 


And in the wild and verdant woods, 
Where stately moras tower— 

Where hangs from branching tree to tree 
The scarlet passion-flower. 


‘Where, on the mighty river banks, 
La Plate or Amazon, 

The cayman, like a forest tree, 
Lies basking in the sun. 


There builds her nest the humming-bird, 
Within the ancient wood,— 

Her nest of silky cotton down,— 
And rears her tiny brood.” 


Strictly speaking, however, the humming birds are exclusively confined to 
America and the adjacent islands. That great archipelago of isles between 
Florida and the mouths of the Orinoco, with the mainland of the southern conti- 
nent untilit passes the tropic of Capricorn, abounds with these beautiful and 
splendid creatures. They are found in the native forests, where trees of the loftiest 
height are festooned with garlands of lovely flowers, while others adorn their 
massive trunks; nor less abundant are they where the garden has succeeded to 
this rude magnificence and beauty, and where they will hover about one side of a 
shrub, while the hand plucks from the other the fruit or the flower. The ruby- 
throated humming-bird passes north as far as the interior of Canada, migrating 
like the swallow of our own land. . Captain King, in a recent survey of the 
southern coasts, met with numerous species of this interesting family, flying about 
in a snow-storm, near the Straits of Magellan; and discovered two species, which 
he considered to be undescribed, in the island of Juan Fernandez, on which 
Alexander Selkirk was left, and whose residence there gaye rise to De Foe’s 
delightful tale cf Robinson Crusoe. One species was discovered by Captain Cook 
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in Nootka Sound, and another is described by Wilson as having been found breed- 
ing near the Elk River. 

On inspecting any of these creatures, we cannot fail to observe the structure of 

their wings, as narrow-pointed, more or less curved inwards, formed of feathers 
having a strong and peculiarly elastic shaft, each one having a vane so compacted 
together that the wing may cleave the air at every stroke, as one of whalebone 
or metal would. The plumage is, in fact, ‘thick without burden; close as fish’s 
scales ;’ the breast-bone is unusually large; and the pectoral muscles have 
immense strength. It is the rapid action of the wing in cutting the air, just as 
the sabre would, that produces the humming noise to which the name of the bird 
is attributable. 
_ The feet and legs are, on the contrary, small and feeble, and might at once 
suggest the conclusion that they are designed for very limited use. The humming- 
bird, indeed, sometimes settles on a twig to preen its plumage, and to arrange the 
moss and down of its nest, but its element is neither the tree nor the ground, for 
it may almost be said to live on the wing. Remaining suspended in the air ina 
space barely sufficient for the motion of their pinions, these birds keep their bodies 
in the air, apparently motionless, for hours together, yet sustaining the humming 
sound by a surprising velocity of movement; and in a lengthened flight, raising 
themselves for some distance, and then falling in a curve, they pass through the 
air, as when they migrate, in long undulations; but the smallness of their size 
prevents the possibility of observing them further than fifty or sixty yards, without 
great difficulty, even with a good glass. 

‘‘ Where,” says Audobon, the eminent American naturalist, ‘‘is the person who, 
on seeing this lovely little creature moving on humming winglets through the air, 
suspended, as if by magic, in it, flitting from one flower to another with motions as 
graceful as they are light and airy, pursuing its course over our extensive conti- 
nent, and yielding new delights wherever it is seen; where is the person, I ask of 
you, kind reader, who, on observing this brilliant fragment of the rainbow, would 
not pause, admire, and instantly turn his mind with reverence towards the 
Almighty Creator, the wonders of whose hand we at every step discover, and of 
whose sublime conceptions we everywhere observe the manifestations in his 
admirable system of creation? There breathes not sucha person, so kindly haye 
we all been blessed with that intuition and noble feeling, admiration.”’ 

At the exquisite beauty and brilliance of this animated being, the most elegant 
in form, and most splendid in colouring, Wilson has thus glanced :— 


** While richest roses, though in crimson dress’d, 
Shrink from the splendour of his gorgeous breast, 
‘What heavenly tints in mingling radiance fly ! 
Each rapid movement gives a different dye; 

Like scales of burnished gold they dazzling show, 
Now sink to shade, now like a furnace glow.” 


The emerald, the ruby, the topaz, and the precious metals, raised to their utmost 
brilliance, sparkle in the plumage of the humming-birds; while often are these 
tints combined and blended with a gorgeous resplendence, which utterly eclipses 
the most wondrous hues of art. 

To quote again the words of Wilson :— 


‘¢ When morning dawns, and the bless’d sun again 
Lifts his red glories to the western main, 
Then, through our woodbines, wet with glittering dews. 
The flower-fed humming-bird his round pursues ; 
Sips with inserted tube the honeyed blooms, 
And chirps his gratitude as round he roams.” 


- But the nectar of flowers is not the whole of its diet; for it takes insects on the 
wing, and searches for others in the nectaries of flowers, or wandering over their 
petals. The same observer says :—‘‘I have seen the humming-bird for half an 
hour at atime, darting at those little groups of insects that dance in the air ona 
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fine summer evening, retiring to an adjoining twig to rest,.and renewing the attack 

with a dexterity which sets all our other fly-catchers at defiance.” For this pur- 
the bill is long and slender, and the tongue, consisting of two nruscular tubes, 

is capable of being protruded a considerable distance, and is covered witha 

glutinous saliva, so that the insect.adheres'to it as soonas it is. touched, and: may 

readily be retracted into the mouth. 

Of these birds, Mr. Gould, who has presented to the world not far from twenty 
splendid yolumes.on Natural History, adorned by coloured :representations which 
haye never. been ‘surpassed, has formed.a most. charming collection, which has 
recently been added, as a separate sight, to the varied.and valuable contents of the 
Zoological Gardens. Linneus knew only a few humming birds, but here nearly 
three hundred. species appear, about.a hundred and thirty of ;whichare new to 
modern naturalists, admirably arranged on appropriate twigs and foliage, in about 
fhirty sexagonal cases, tastefully placed on tables in an elegant saloon at the right 
of the terrace, leading from the southern entrance. Ample opportunity is thus 
afforded of looking again and again at these most exquisitely formed and richly 
ornamented tenants. of the air; it may be truly said, ‘they are all but alive,” 
and no effort.of imagination is required to suppose that the bird is searching for its 
food in the long petals. of the trumpet-shaped flower about which it hovers; while 


the little nests, suspended here and there, so well-compact, ‘SO firmly fixed, and of 
such a downy softness, cannot fail to,excite to highest: admiration, . 


A VISIT TO VESUVIUS IN 1851. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Naruzs, Fep. 1851.—With a party of six 
others I took the cars.to. Portici, fora visit 
to Vesuviuz.. It was a dusty, windy day, 
and verycold. The snow which had fallen 
upon the mountain the night before gave 
promise of rather‘a freezing reception, but 
we finally concluded to try it. From 
Portici it is about ten or fifteen minutes’ 
walk to Resina, where horses and guides 
are taken for the ascent. 

We had hardly left the cars when two or 
three individuals, who seemed to have an 
imstinctive perception of our object, ac- 
costed us, and were most pressing in their 
offers. We contracted with one of them 
for horses and a guide. 

An ascending ride, anda very cold and 


uncomfortable one, of little more than an, 


hovr, brought us to the Hermitage, the 
usual stopping-place for warmth and re- 
freshments. After resting here for a short 
time werode for aboutahalfhourlonger, until 
_ we had nearly reached the base ofthe cone, 
where we left our horses. A short. distance 
beyond the Hermitage is an observatory for 
meteorological observations, erected by Go- 
vernment. Our ride was by.a narrow path, 
through a plain slightly ascending, over 
which heaps of lava were scattered widely 
and in every direction. 
Vesuvius had begun to break upon us. We 
had approached near enough to the cone to 
see its bleak, dark sides plainly, and how 


offers. 


The desolation of 


they werescarred and furrowed, as,year after 
year the tides of its terrible passion had 
overflowed. There was. no sign of green- 
ness or beauty. There was no song of 
birds, nor the smoke of a single dwelling 
nor a single living presence. Yet behind 
and below is one of the loveliest countries 
the sun ever'shone upon, ‘and though ‘we 
had gazed upon it through clouds of dust, 
and almost benumbed by-the chilling wind, 
it was surpassingly beautiful. And the 
contrast between it and the dreariness and 
desolation immediately before and around 
us was sickening. 

Leaving our 2: we walked a little 
further on, and then commenced the ascent. 

Six non-commissioned guides had gone on 
before, while we were ‘resting at the Her- 
mitage, and now rejoined us. Hach of 


them produced a strap, which he buckled 


over his shoulder, and. begged us to take 
hold of: Upon one side ofthe ascent were 
large clinkers‘of lava; and upon the other, 
sandafoot deep. They'immediately led us 
into the latter, and in proportion as we 
begun to grow tired, grew pressing in their 
But we'were young and active, and 
preferred climbing Vesuvius ourselves to 
doing it by proxy. Moreover we had asked 
them what'they meant by following us, and 
suggested ‘the propriety of cer be- 
hind in no very mild or measured terms; 
and now to use them, after all, would be a 
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little tos much, It occurred to us also to 
exchange the sand for the lava-clinkers, 
which we found madea difference of at. least 
half in the fatigue of climbing. They hung 
on to us, however, most perseveringly until 
we had refused their kind offers over and 
over again, and they saw there was nothing 
to be made out of us, when they very reluc- 
tantly turned back, and, judging by their 
faces, each carried with hima miniature 
Vesuvius of wrath. There was an old 
wooden chair at the base of the cone, of the 
sort used for carrying ladies up the moun- 
tain, and I saw one fellow approach it, as 
though it represented us, and kick it 
about ten feet. It didn’t hurt the chair, 
and I rather think it did him. 

Vesuvius always looks smaller toa person 
before climbing it than it does afterwards. 
The ascent of the cone is exceedingly steep, 
and I never did harder work for the time it 
lasted. We halted to rest when about half 
way up. Below us was a narrow valley 
covered. with white sand, upon the other 
side of which arose a mountain ridge, 
and at one end of which was an extin- 
guished crater,—the one, our guide told us, 
which destroyed Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
It is said that Vesuvius has the same base 
withtwo other mountains near it; and it 
is believed by some that all three formerly 
composed a single mountain, higher than 
either at present, and were separated by 
some violent eruption. 

After halting long enough to get slightly 
rested, we pushed on. again, and were 
shortly at the summit. At, the time of our 
visit Meetotitain was very peacable, .and, 
until now, we had seen nothing but a faint 
cloud of smoke arising from it. But im- 
mediately upon reaching the top,, we saw a 
dense mass, arising fromthe crater, and 
driven so strongly by the wind against the 
western side, as entirely. to shut out the 
view of that part ofit. We followed.a path 
leading around the edge, and there found 
that the wind which had tried us so severely 
all day, wasthe most fortunate thing, pos- 
sible for us. The whole of the vast volume 
ofsmoke as it rose slowly up, from the 
crater, was thrown completely upon the 
western side, leaving the other compara-. 
tively clear. The form ofthe erater wasmore 
like a huge mill-hopper than anything else 
I could think of, and more utter desolation 
than it presents.is seen nowhere.. I never 
before knew what the word meant. I peered 
through the smoke, upon the other side, and 
could faintly see how its jagged surface, 
rose perpendicularly out of nobody knows 
' what, blackenedand torn, and at intervals 
contrasting its pitchy hue with the bright 
yellow veins of sulphur. 
us there was a gradual descent of absuta 


Directly before 


hundred feet, to where a rock jutted over 
the mouth of the chasm. Ina still day the 
smoke would have filled all parts of the 
crater, and made the descent exceedingly 
disagreeable, to say the least. But we 
found it comparatively easy. When we 
proposed to our guide to make it, he imme- 
diately dilated on its dangers, and demanded 
an exorbitant price for going; whereupon 
we started off withouthim, and he imme- 
diately followed with a manner most de- 
lightfully submissive, and was quite con- 
tent to conduct the whole party for a little 
more than his first price for one. Atevery 
step we went ankle deep in the sand, and 
our foot-prints smoked, and were marked 
with sulphur. The smell and smoke were 
almost suffocating, as we stood upon the 
jutting rock, and looked down into the 
awful chasm. The destruction of the world 
did not seem such a very difficult matter 
after all. We had occular evidence that 
there was abundance of combustible mate- 
rial, andit would only be necessary to close 


-a few such vent-holes as AStna and Vesu- 


vius, crowd the brimstone a little closer, and 
touch aslow match, and we should be flying 
off into asteroids without much ceremony. 
Notwithstanding the descent was so easy, 
it was a little exciting at the time, and 
still more so now that 1 remember it coolly, 
to think we might have been only treadin 
a crust we knew not how thin, which serve 
as a lining to an oven. seven times hotter 
than Nebuchadnezzar’s, 

We could get no fresh lava, and were 
obliged to content ourselves with the 
choicest specimens of sulphur we could 
find, as relics. Returning, we went ashort 
distance from the crater, where an o!d man 
who had followed us from the Hermitage, 
awaited us with a basket of provisions. We 
made our lunch, the most important fea- 
ture of which was an egg cooked in the 
crater, and returned to our horses. The 
descent was as easy as the ascent had been 
difficult. We went down upon the sand, 
which was fine and soft, and retarded our 
rapid movement by the mere force of 
gravity, just enough to make it. pleasant 
and exciting. 

Our horses were left at Resina, and we 
started for Herculaneum, whieh is beneath 
it and Portici. It is well known, that owing 
to its greater nearness to Vesuvius, it was 
buried to four times the depth of Pompeii, 
by sand and gravel, which, mixing with 
water, formed an exceedingly hard cement, 
It has, therefore, been much less excava- 
vated, and does not compare im interest 
with Pompeii, as everything must’ be seen 
by candle-light. Still, you see several of the 
streets,—which were commodious and paved 
with lava, and having foot pavements,— 
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some of the private houses, and some of 
the paintings in stucco. The chief object 
of interest is the theatre, which is of Gre- 
cian architecture, having a stage which was 
adorned with marble columns, and being 
290 feet outside and 230 inside measure- 


ment. But the whole was very soon over, 
and was tame enough compared. with 
Pompeii. 


After I had taken my seat in the cars, I 
had opportunity to examine myself more 
leisurely, and felt highly pleased at the at- 
tractive nature of my personal appearance, 


A thick coat which I had worn was dyed a 
brilliant red, having changed colour in the 
vapour of Vesuvius, like the boiled lobster 
of Hudibras; a pair of loose thick boots 
were covered with dust, and had so much 
inside as to be rather a tight fit; my face 
and hands were stained and blackened, and 
altogether I was a walking advertisement . 
of the pursuitof Vesuvius under difficulties. 
Every joint creaked outa ‘“‘ thank you,” as 
I stretched myself in my bed; and if I had - 
any dreams that night, I forgot all about » 
them before morning. | 


COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A GENTLE BOY. 

“ Be very gentle with her, my son,”’ said 
Mrs. Butler, as she tied on her little girl’s 
bonnet, and sent her out to play with her 
elder brother. 

They had not been out very long before a 
cry was heard, and NS eaaatls Julius came 
in and threw down his hat, saying— 

“T hate playing with girls! There’s no 
fun with them; they cry ia a minute.” 

“What have you been doing to your 
sister? Isee her lying there on the gravel 
walk. You have torn her frock and pushed 
her down. Iam afraid you forgot my cau- 
tion to be gentle.” 

‘Gentle! boys can’t be gentle, mother; 
it’s their nature to be rough, and hardy, and 
boisterous. They are the stuff soldiers are 
made of. It’s very well to talk of gentle 

irls; but a gentle boy—it sounds ridicu- 

ous! I should be ready to knock a fellow 
down for calling me so!” 

“And yet, Julius, a few years hence, you 
would be very angry if anyone were to say 
you were not a gentle man.” 

‘‘A gentle man! I never thought of 
dividing the word that way before. Being 
gentle always seems to me like being weak— 
womanish.”’ 

‘This is so far from being the case, my 
son, that you will always find the bravest 
men are the most gentle. The spirit of 
chivalry that you so much admire was a 
spirit of the noblest courage and the utmost 
- gentleness combined. Still I dare say you 
would rather be called a manly than a 
gentle boy?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, mother.” 

‘‘ Well, then, my son, it is my great wish 
that you should endeavour to unite the two. 
Show yourself manly when you are exposed 
to danger or see others in peril ; be manly 
when called to speak the truth, though the 
speaking of it may bring reproach on you; 
be manly when you are in sickness and 


’ 


pain. At the same time be gentle, whether 
you be with females or with men; be gentle 
towards all men. By putting the two spirits 
together, you will deserve a name which, 
perhaps, you will not so greatly object to.”’ 

‘‘T see what you mean, dear mother, and 
I will endeayour to be what you wish—a 
gentle-manly boy.” 


THIEVISH PROPENSITIES CURED BY 
KINDNESS. 


A member of the Soviety of Friends, 
Isaac T. Hopper, of New York, relates a. 
little adventure thus :— ; 


‘*‘ While residing in Philadelphia, I had 
in my yard a pear tree, which bore most. 
excellent fruit. Between my yard and that 
of my neighbours, was a very high fence, 
with sharp iron pickets upon it. I don’t. 
approve of such things. It was the land- 
lord’s work. Well, one year when the pear 
tree bore very abundantly, there happened 
to be a girl belonging to my neighbour’s 
family, who was as fond of pears as I was’ 
myself, and I saw her several times climb 
the high fence, and walk carefully along 
between the pickets, until she came oppo-" 
site the pear tree. Then she would reach 
over, fill her basket with fruit, and carry it 
away. 

“‘One day I called upon my young friend 
Mies a basket of the nicest pears I could 

nd. 

‘¢ ¢ Rebecca,’ 
pears for thee.’ 

** She did not know what I meant. I ex- 
plained: ‘Rebecca, I brought these pears 
on purpose forthee. I wish to make thee a 
present of them, as I see thouart very fond 
of them.’ 

‘**T don’t want them, sir.’ oF 

**¢ Ah, but thou dost, Rebecca ; else thou 
would not take so much pains, almost 
every day, to get them.’ 


said I, ‘here are some fine: 
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‘Still she would not take the pears, and 
I used a little more eloquence. 

“* Rebecca,’ I said, ‘ thou must. go and 
get a basket for these pears, or I shall leave 
them on the carpet. I am sure thou must 
like them, or thou would not climb such a 
high and dangerous fence to get them. 
Those pickets are very sharp, Rebecca ; 
and if thy feet should slip while thou art 
walking on the fence—and I am very much 
afraid thee will—thou would get hurt a 
great deal more than the pears are worth. 
Nowthou art welcome tothe fruit ; but Iwill 
not see thee expose thyself any more. so 
foolishly. But perhaps thou hast taken the 
pears so long that they seem to belong to 
thee, as much as they seem to belong to me. 
So Ido not wish to blame thee any more 
than thy conscience does. But look out for 
those pickets. They are dangerous. I 
would have them removed; only I am 
afraid the landlord would not like it. Thou 
art welcome to the pears though, and I will 
bring thee a basketful every day.’ 

“The little girl did not steal any more 
pears, and I venture to say she was suffi- 
ciently rebuked before the end of the pear 
season, for I remembered my promise, and 
carried her a basketful every morning.” 


‘‘ FROM MY MOTHER, SIR.’’ 


It was a crowded court of law: there sat 
the judge, there the jury, there the pleaders 
in\their gowns and wigs, there, behind the 
bar, the prisoner; and there, in the witness 
box, a poor boy who was about to give evi- 
dence in the case. 

He was a small lad, with shaggy hair, and 
a bronzed character about his head and 
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neck, for he was a sailor-boy who had seen 
many arough storm in his little life. As 
his bright eyes gleamed round the court, 
the prisoner’s counsel, doubting whether 
he understood the obligation of an oath, 
asked leave to question him. This was 
granted, and the counsel asked— 

‘My lad, do you know what you are 
obliged to do when you have taken an 
oath ?” 

‘Yes, sir, I do.” 

‘ Whatis the obligation ?” 
ee Tospeak the truth, and keep nothing 
j eis 

‘Right, my boy, where did you learn 
this ?? 

‘FROM MY MOTHER, SIR.” 

The boy spoke with a firm voice, and a 
look of pride, which showed how much he 
loved and honoured the ‘teachings of his 
mother. 

Fora moment there was deep silence in 
the court, and then as eye met eye, and 
face gleamed to face with the recognition 
of a mother’s love and moral principle 
which had made their fixed impression upon 
this boy, it seemed as if the spectators 
would forget the rule of the court, and 
cheer the mother’s teachings and the 
mother’s care. The lad was sworn and 
gave his evidence. 

Behold the mother’s power. Often had 
evil influence and corrupt example assailed 
this boy. Time and care, and exposure to 
the burning sun and the wild sea-storms, 
had bronzed his face; but deeply nestled in 
his bosom still lay the lessons of a mother’s 
love, which taught him to speak the truth 
and keep nothing hid. 


Soar er 2 SS SE ee 


Pusuiic Orinion.—Let children be early taught to set. a true and just value upon 


public opinion. 


Show them how the world has always treated its greatest men—how it 
has stoned its prophets, crucified its saviours, martyred its apostles. 


Show how fickle, 


how indiscriminating it is to this day—how ignorance speaks with the same confidence, 
or even with more, than knowledge—how the heights and depths of the greatest minds 
are measured at once by the conceit of the smallest. Show how hard it is for people to 
praise, how easy to blame. Call the attention of the young to the kind of criticisms 
current of both men and things in this much-dreaded society, and let them say, if they 
really seek excellence, whether they ought to value such criticism? When they hare 
mastered any one subject, let them listen to the flippant, trivial, conceited, shallow 
judgments of the world of their acquaintance upon it, and let them learn from that to 
appreciate the worth of public opinion, and judge whether the desire of fame, based upon 
such a public opinion, is worth striving for, or ought much to influence their motives to 
action. To appreciate a great man requires, if not one as great, still a great man, and 
the judgments of the world, therefore, must be either borrowed or erroneous—more 
frequently the latter, as self-conceit usually supplies any deficiency of talent. 

Whatever nature has in worth denied, 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride. 
Upon whom does fame bestow her rewards? Rarely upon those who most deserve 
them. Does conscience approve the judgment even of the most intimate friends with 
respect to our characters? how then can we expect the world or posterity to do justice ? 
and praise or b)ame that is not discriminating and just, who would value? 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE THE TEMPLE OF PEACE. 


SAMUEL BROAD TO JOHN WILLIAMS. 
London, July 24, 1851. 

Frienp.—Thou mayst recollect, when I left Lichfield, that I promised thee a short 
account of those matters. which were most interesting to. me in, my. visit to London. 
Thou knowest I am an active man, but I tell thee I am but a,poor correspondent. 
Therefore thou wilt look over any seeming neglect in me if I tell thee not of the ordinary, 
affairs of this huge Babylon, but rather speak to thee im another man’s words. But 
those words are eloquent, for they are they which were spoken by Sir David Brewster’ 
at the Great Peace Congress at Exeter-hall, at which T have been present these three! 
days, and from which I have but this hour returned. 

Thou knowest my sentiments on the great question of peace—the question which is at 
this moment uppermost in men’s minds. War, they tell us, has been a civiliser. In 
times past, I grant it has; but in the present, I think, with Sir David, that the game of. 
ignorance has been played long enough, and the schoolmaster has, buckled on his armour 
to do battle with wrong and prejudice. 

Can anything, I ask thee; better express the sentiments of theadvocates of peace than, 
the words of the Chairman of the Peace Congress? . 

‘The arts of peace,’’ said he, “will flourish as the arts of war decay. The talent: 
and skill which have been squandered on the works and on the instruments of destruction’ 
will be directed into nobler channels. Science and the arts, in thus acquiring new 
intellectual strength, will make new conquests over matter, and give new powers to mind. 
Science will no. longer bend a suppliant at the foot of Power. Education, too, will 
dispense its blessings through a wider range, and religion, within its own hallowed. 
sphere, will pursue its labours of love and truth, in imitation of its blessed master. If. . 
we have not yet reached this epoch of peace and happiness, we are doubtless rapidly 
nearing it; and among the. surest hatbingers of its approach is the Exhibition of the 
World’s Industry, and the reunion of the world’s genius, which now adorn and honour 
our metropolis. As one of its daily visitors since it was first opened by our beloved: ’ 
Queen, I may be permitted to call your especial attention to it-as the first Temple‘of: 
Peace that modern hands have reared. You have doubtless all seen its’ magnificent’ 
exterior and its internal splendour—its lofty transept raising its glittering roof to the 
skies—its lengthy nave vanishing in distance and misty perspective—its countless — 
avenues and aisles—its iron corridors—its crystallabyrinths. On the outline of its walls 
and from its balconies within, wave the banners of nations—those bloody symbols o 
war under which our fathers, and even our brothers, have fought and bled. They are 
now the symbols. of peace. Woven and reared by the hands of Industry, they hang in 
unruffied unity, untorn by violence and unstained with blood, the emblems, indeed, of 
strife, but of that noble strife in which nations shall contend for victory in the fields of’ © 
science, in the schemes of philanthropy, and in the acts of life. The trophies of such - 
conquests, and. the triumphs of such acts, ave displayed within. Who can describe them. 
without ‘thoughts that breathe, and words that burn?’ There are the materials. , 
gathered from the surface, or torn from the bowels of our planet, the products: of. 
primeval. creation, or annual growth, the gift of God to man—the elements of 
civilisation from which his genius is to elaborate these combinations of science: 
and of art which administer to the comforts of life and the grandeur of. 
nations. There are the instruments to grasp with the eye the infinitely great,” 
to measure space and time—to charm, to cure, and to kill. . These mechanisms, 
which have made man a tyrant over matter, cutting, and twisting, and. tearing, 
and moulding its hardest as well as. its tenderest elements—which break and. 
pulverise the dust of the earth—which lift. up its heaviest and most solid strata—_ 
which spans its rivers and its valleys—which light up our rugged shores—which 
transport the riches of our commerce across the deep—and which hurry us 
as on wings of iron, beating the eagle in its flight, and mimicking the lightning” 
in its speed. Yonder are the fabrics which clothe the peasant and the prince,” 
which deck the cottage and glitter in the palace—the jewels which hang on the neck of . 
beauty, and whieh play a part in the pomp of kings—the cup of clay which the hus-" 
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bandman dips into the crystal well, and the goblet of silver and.of gold from which the 
more favoured of our'‘race‘quaff the nectar of the gods. And, finally, as if to chide the 
vanity of the riches that perish, and chasten the extravagance that lives but for the present, 
we see commingled with the baubles of wealth and luxury, with what the moth and the 
rust corrupt, those divine models which record in marble or in bronze the deeds of 
heroism that time has spared, the glorious names which the past has transmitted to the 
future, the forms divine of the sage that has instructed and the patriot that has saved 
his country. Amid these proud efforts of living genius, these brilliant fabrics, these 
wondrous mechanisms, we meet the sage, the artist of every clime and of every faith, 
studying the productions of cach other’s country, admiring each other’s genius, and 
learning the lessons of love and charity which a community of race and of destiny 
cannot fail to teach. The grand truth, indeed, which this lesson involves, is recorded in 
bronze on the prize medal by which the genius of the exhibitors is to be rewarded. 
Round the head of Prince Albert, to whose talent and moral courage we owe the Expo- 
sition of 1851, and addressed to us in his name, is the noble-sentiment,——“ Dissociata in 
locis concordi Pace ligavi. What space has separated I have united in harmonious 
peace,” 

Dost thou not think, friend, that words like these stirred up within:thee a determina- 
tion not to listen merely, but to act, and promulgate the doctrines of peace? ‘* What is 
war ?” has been more frequently asked than answered’; ‘‘ and I hope that there may be in 
this assembly,”’ said the worthy doctor, ‘‘ some eloquent individual who has seen it in its 
realities, and who is willing to tell us what he has seen. Mostof you, like myself, 
know it only in poetry and ‘romance. We have wept over the epics and the ballads 
which celebrate the tragedies of war. We lave followed the warrior in bis career of 
glory without .tracing the line of blood along which he has marched. We have wor- 
shipped the demi-god in the Temple of Fame, in ignorance of the cruelties and crimes 
by which he climbed its steep. It is only from the soldier himself, and in the 
language of the eye'that has seen its agonies, and of the ear that has heard its 
shrieks, that we can obtain a correct idea of the miseries of war, If Reason 
is mot for us, Revelation is against us. War is by its friends deemed a con- 
dition of man in his state of trial. It has, they allege, been part of the 
Divine government for six thousand years, and it will therefore continue till that 
government has ceased. Itis, consequently, as they argue, wholly Utepian to attempt 
to subvert what jis a law of Providence, and what seems part and parcel of our fallen 
nature. If the combativeness of man, as evinced in his history, is ‘thus a necessary 
condition of his humanity, and is for ever to have its issue in war, his superstition, his 
eredulity, his ignorance, his lust for power, must also be perpetuated in the institutions 
to whieh they have given birth. Where, then, are the orgies, the saturnalia of ancient 
times, the gods who were invoked, and the temples where they were worshipped? Like 
war, they were the condition of an infant race, and have disappeared in the blaze of 
advancing civilisation,’ 

_It is not necessary, my friend, that I should lengthen my letter! Any words of mine 
would only weaken the effect. Ponder, therefore, over what thou readest, and believe 
me thine, S. B, 


Tur Minp.—The mind has a certain vegetative power, which cannot be whoily idle. 
If it is not laid out and cultivated into a beautiful garden, it will of itself shoot up in 
weeds or flowers of a wild growth. 

REVENGE.—When the mind is in contemplation of revenge, all its thoughts must 
surely be tortured with the alternate pangs of rancour, envy, hatred, and indignation; 
and they who profess a’sweet in the enjoyment of it, certainly never felt the consummate 
bliss of reconciliation. At such an instant, the false ideas we received unravel, and the 
shyness, the distrust, the secret’scorns, and all the base satisfactions men had in each 
other’s faults and misfortunes, are dispelled, and their souls appear in their native 
whiteness, without the least streak of that malice or distaste which sullied them; and 
perhaps those very actions, which (when we looked at them in the oblique glance with 
which hatred doth always.see things) were horrid and odious, when observed with honest 
and open eyes, are beauteous and ornamental, 
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LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. XXIV. 


ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. 
Wuart a good horseman he is! How well he rides that horse! What a handsome 


Qu’il monte bien a cheval! Qu’il monte bien ce cheval-la! Quel (no art.) bel 
man! | Whata handsome man the Emperor of Russia is! What a handsome man hes! 
homme! Que l’Empereur de Russie est bel homme! Qu’il est bel homme! |... 
What stormy weather it was, last night! What a stormy night! What 

Qu’il a fait orageux, la nuit passée! Quelle nuit orageuse ! Que 
improvident people sailors are! How many annoyances he suffers! What 
les marines sont imprévoyants! Que de désagréments il souffre! Que 
beautiful music this is! What tyrants the Russians are! 0} 
cette musique est belle! Que les Russes sont despotes! 


The first sentence in this exercise literally means, ‘‘ that he mounts well to horse;” 
the second, ‘‘ that he mounts well that horse there;’’ and the real sense in proper 
English is given in the exercise, 

Que, the reader will perceive, is largely used for exclamatory purposes in French. 
The exclamations given in this exercise are the best French which could be employed for 
the purpose. Nevertheless, it is fit to observe, that in showing at great length the use 
of any French term, you may illustrate its introduction, and the place it would occupy if 
used at all, by means of phrases which it would be much better to turn’ otherwise. 
During the course of the present lesson we will explain this fully. We have already 
more than once spoken of the variety of meanings which the word gue has in French. 
Numerous, however, as were the modes of introducing it which we instanced, one was still 
reserved by us for subsequent illustration. It is that which is used for ‘‘ how much,”’ 
‘‘how many,’ or ‘‘ what a number of,’’ This meaning, when forming the beginning ‘of 
an exclamation referring to some substantive, may be rendered in French by gue, with 'the 
de immediately following. Thus, gue de charmes ce pays possede—‘' what a number of 
charms this country has !’”? &e. Very often, when gue is used thus with the de, before a 
substantive, the phrase is such that combien de. might be, with equal correctness, employed 
in a similar manner, only with an interrogative, not an exclamatory, meaning. And so, 
when gue is used before a verb in such exclamations as we have frequently exemplified, 
comme could be frequently substituted for the gue without damage to the sense. In the 
following paragraph the two words are synonymously used in succession :— 

Quv’il est doux, lorsqu’on le peut, de prévenir les désirs d’un objet aimé! Qu’il est 
nature d’aimer ceux qui lui rendent justice! Qu'il est aisé de deviner ce qui peut lui 
plaire, Je consoler, lui étre utile! COMME on est ingenieux ale servir! Comme on est 
actif pour le défendre! Comme on est éloquent pour le justifier et pour faire son éloge! 

These sentences may be thus translated :— 

How sweet it is, when one can (literally, ‘‘can 2, it 1’’), to forestall the desires of a 
loved 2 object 1! How natural it is to love those who render 2 him 1 (or her) justice! 
How easy it is to divine (or ‘‘ to guess’’) what can please 2 him 1, console 2 him 1, be 2 
to him 1 useful! How ingenious one is to serve him! How active one is to defend 
sa Hox, eloquent one is to justify him, and to.speak (literally, ‘‘to make’’) his 
eulogy! 

Many very excellent school-books of French leave on the student’s mind the 
impression that combien cannot be used for exclamations in the place of gue, but only 
for interrogations. This is not quite accurate. Combicn px, instead of gue DE, before 
a substantive, changes an exclamation into an interrogation. But combien alone, applied 
to an adjective, has pretty much the force of both gue and comme. Suppose you wished 
to render in French this sentence—‘‘ how hateful is pride!’’ You might turn that 
exclamation, with equal correctness, in any of three ways—ComBiEn J’orgueil est 
haissable ! or, QuE l’orgueil est haissable ! or Comme T’orgueil est haissable! There is 
hardly the shadow of a shade of difference between these expressions, and they are all 
three equally good French. ao 

When speaking of gue in a former lesson, our object was ‘princpally to multiply, 
even though some of them should be far-fetched, the illustrations of the manner in which 
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that word is, under any circumstances, employed. Some of those illustrations are of 
course more elegant and more ¢ppropriate than others; in many instances, too, the 
same meaning can be conveyed by different expressions, in which no queis used. This 
is not all. Those expressions may be ‘‘ far, far easier’? and ‘‘simpler.’’ This being 
so, why have we not given the easier and simpler expressions, instead of those in which 
gue is forced to bear a part? Because the very business we then had in view was to 
introduce gue in the place which it would occupy if used at all, and not to express the 
same sense in the best French. And if one thing be certain in language, it is this—that 
if you go the round of all the meanings in which any given word is used, some of those 
meanings are not only capable of being expressed otherwise, but were much better so 
expressed, and are very indifferently rendered by the word in question. 

-In Lesson VIII. we gave some rules for the employment of this word, and especially 
for understanding its employment when met in books or otherwise. We also introduced 
a multitude of instances and examples. The rules are right; but as, in speaking of the 
occurrence of a verb in the exclamation, we alluded to English phraseology, a confusion 
may arise in the minds of some. This we will obviate in the republication of these 
lessons. As for the examples given, gue occupies the place and is used in the way which 
it would occupy, and in whichit would be used, if introduced in such phrases at all. 
Some of them, however, would not be used. There are better phrases current in French. 
Why, then, introduce these? You may be shown the mode of using a weapon with 
objects against which no weapon is ever actually used in seriousness. The lunge of the 
foil is learned against a wall—the aim of the pistol against a target—the sails and spars 
of a vessel are conned in paper or glass. It is only proper to add, that most of the 
instances adduced by us are actually the very best French that could be employed, as 
well as an example to familiarise the ear to the use of que. 

Que vous étes bon! que ce pays est beau! qu'elle est gentille! qu’il est agréable! que 
vous m’importunez ! qu’il est bel homme! are exclamations in every way, of unexcep- 
tionable French.- The wn, as we have already, in a former lesson, remarked, should not 
occur before del homme. In fact, the words bel homme together are used idiomatically 
like a mere adjective. So is the esclaves, though really a substantive, used with refer- 
ence to the Russians. Therefore, the des should not be used before that name; 
the occurrence of it would be conceivable if, accidentally, the writer were about to have 
written DSK pofes (tyrants), as in the present exercise, and changing his epithet to slaves, 
omitted to erase the first syllable of the other word, which thus appeared accordingly. 
Yet this seems unlikely. As for gue vous étes un homme importun, that explanation 
might be better expressed ‘‘ gue vous étes importun.’’ But, at all events, the gue is in 
the proper place, and the mode of employing it, whenfemployed at all, is clearly seen. It 
is better not introduced when there is a substantive in the exclamation. 


FRENCH INTO ENGLISH. 


C’est—une absurdité de mepriser—un ridicule (1)  fondé (2);  c’est une petitesse 
absurdity to despise ridicule (2) well-founded (1) littleness 
etun tort de redouter unridicule mal fondé. Ilest possible de dejefiner & Londres 
wrong thing to dread ill founded possible to breakfast 
et de diner en Irlande, le méme jour. 
to dine Ireland same day. 


Observe here, once more, how the ‘‘it’’ is translated into French under different cir- 
cumstances, 

Before closing these lessons, which will now be soon, we wish to look back over the 
ground over which our students have accompanied us. A correspondent, who signs him- 
self H., sends us a list of some errors (he makes them since the commencement, about 
half a dozen), which have occurred in these Lessons. If we do not give him a satisfac- 
tory account of this matter, we shall lose, he says, his confidence in our teaching. 

In the first place, we are happy to say that several of the malignant giants are but 
harmless windmills ; in other words, that his errors are not always errors. We must 
tax his bill in amount, as people often do an attorney’s; and even the balance we will in 
this case pay, not as a moral, though as a legal, debt. In plain truth, we can, and we 
shall, frame against ourselves a larger table than his; and a table of real errata. But 
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were these more numerous than we shall be able to point out, the more flagrant are 
rectified, and the effect of them, one:and all, is neutralised and entirely remedied by sub- 
sequent. remarks, and by the very course itself’ of these Lessons. An’ instance in point 
occurs. In the last lesson (the 23rd), and before we received: the letter of our friend 
‘(H.,” (who may try, if he please, to withdraw his confidence from us and from our 
instructions, but he will find it out of his-power to do so; people can neither-give nor: 
withdraw confidence against their reason)’; in the last lesson, we say, before receiving 
‘« H.’s’’ letter, we explained fully and radically the use of ce and of #las a translation of 
the English ‘it.’ ‘We explained the principle; welaid bare the very essence of. this’ 
rule which indeed governs a distinction of great nicety and a locution of continual’ 
recurrence; and we may even take this much credit to ourselves, that nowhere’else will” 
our friend) ‘‘ H.’’ be able to find an explanation so full, or examples so practical, of the 
particular point in question. Now of ourselves we need’ not’ speak; but we speak of 
our students; and we say that from the account given’ by us of ce and il, they not’ 
only will be able to use those words correctly, but to explain in turn’ their use to others ;~ 
that they not only must understand’ the point, but henceforth must even’ be capable of 
making others understand it; which is the highest and steadiest kind of knowledge in” 
any and every case. For we must have: before'we can give, and we may. lave, and yet 
not. have enough to give; therefore, before imparting sound information, we must: 
not only possess it, but possess it and to spare,—whatever be the subject. The intelli- 
gence displayed in the letters-we have received convinces us that we have hundreds of” 
pupils who could now satisfactorily explain.how the English pronoun i should in various 
cireumstances be respectively rendered in French. They not only could explain this, we- 
say, but they know why they could.- That, and other’ points; in long succession, we 
have rendered clear to them, not by rote, but in the principle; not making a mechanical’ 
task of these instructions, but an acquirement ‘for their reason’ much more than for their 
memory, . 

There are mistakes of two kinds‘in composing in any language’;' there are’ mistakes” 
made in spite of knowing better, and mistakes made: in consequence of not ‘knowing 
enough. The former are committed every day, and will be committed to the end 
of time by the most finished proficients in’ every art; yes, and in points with which 
they are the most familiar; by great generals in war, by great statesmen in 
politics, by great writers in the composition of their mother tongue. Blair explains 
with wonderful effect, and, therefore, he perfectly understood, all the principles of style: 
yet it would be easy to quote from him in nearly every page, violations of his own 
maxims, and of those important rules on which he insisted sc strongly and so well. Is 
his book, then, useless? It is admitted that no book has ever been found more useful, 
or has ever effected more, or perhaps effected as’ much (in that department), for the 
literary student. Are we to lose our confidence in his teaching ? No; for it is he himself 
who best enables us to detect his own deficiencies, and to ayoid them ourselves: he gives 
us the right principles, luminously explained—and that is more than enough. In our 
Sixth Lesson in the exercise with which:it closes, these words occur :—‘‘ The building of 
the Exhibition is very. large, and it is a building of glass. The last. member of the sen- 
tence we had at first worded thus :—‘‘ and it consists of glass,’’ or something to that 
effect, omitting the substantive ‘‘ building ;’’ afterwards. we changed ‘the sentence to its 
present form. Underneath, as the reader perceives, is. not a regular translation of the 
passage, but a version of some of ‘the words. Below “ i#,”" we have placed a French 
term which, though generally used for ‘‘if,’’ is mot so used if a,-substantive follow the 
‘ts,’’'in the manner in which ‘‘ }wilding’’ was afterwards made by us to follow it here. 
The principle of this: has been fully explained by us in Lesson XXIII. Therefore, the 
reader will perceive that after altering our English sentence, we ought to haye altered » 
the French word for’‘‘ #?” to c’, as we did the other French terms. ‘We now beg to 
call attention to this error. At the same time it is evident that, from our own instrue- 
tions, the student could now rectify for himself such a mistake if placed before him ; .and 
that if required to translate a similar sentence into French, what we have said of the 
use of ce and of i7 would show him which to choose. OPN 

In the collected edition of these lessons, all such little blemishes as may have crept-in 
(and there are several) will be carefully expunged ; several passages will, besides, be 
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rendered more clear. . These lessons will be made more valuable. At present, the 
latter lessons are, in many respects, the key to the earlier; and this was unavoidable: 
*we could not:crowd all the lessons:into one. It is extremely difficult to avoid making a 
‘much: greater number of such errors:as those to which we have alluded, in-a serial work, 
than in ,awork none of whichis published till all of it is finished. In the latter, the 
publication may be(withheld till every part is brought into harmony with every other, 
till all.in fact is perfect, and revised with leisurely care. But in aserial, and above all a 
weekly serial; where the day of publication will not wait, there may, indeed, be more 
freshness, and there must be much more adaptation to the wants and wishes of the 
readers, as the treatise proceeds ; but it is not in the nature of things that there should 
be the same amount of severe and uniform accuracy... As with other English writers, 
mistakes have occurred also in our English, which for all that, has continued to be useful, 
and to supply the reader’s mind with what it required. Yet we have sometimes said, as 
in the error already corrected about the place of adjectives, the very reverse of what we 
‘intended, "We must in these matters look to the main advance effected, the general 
progress achieved, ‘the aggregate tendencies which, in spite of every little check and 
stumble, continue to roll visibly onward. Otherwise, neither the instructor could 
attempt, nor the'student profit by, any serial work of an educational nature. But the 
‘advantages of both kinds of publication, the double opportunities, the twofold character, 
the graduated adaptation of the serial and ‘the accuracy of the separate work are com- 
bined, when the various numbers-of the former are subsequently re-issued altogether, in 
a revised and retouched shape, the evvata expunged, and the obscurities cleared up and 
elucidated. Blemishes of that inevitable kind ‘to which we refer are always to be found 
chiefly in the earlier numbers of an educational serial. 


The present tense, Subjunctive mood, of the third conjugation is :— 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 
ThatI may perceive . que j apergoive “cu”? zhappersoo-awv 
that thou mayst perceive que tu, apercoives *§ cw’’ tu-appersoo-arev 
that he may perceive gu’il apergoive keel appersoo-awv 
that she may perceive quelle apercoive kel appersoo-awv 
that we may perceive que nous apercevions ** cu” nooz appers-svee oan 
‘that you:may perecive que vous aperceviez ** cu’? voox appers-svee-ay 
; ; { quils apercoivent keels appersoo-awv 
teek.they pl ap age Uqu’elles apercoivent kels appersoo-awv 
Imperfect Subjunctive :— 
ENGLISH. . FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 
That I might perceive que j’ apercusse “ cu”? zhapper- suce 
that thou mightst pereeive que tu apergusses *¢ cu’ tu. apper-suce 
that he might perceive qu il apercgut keel apper-su 
that. she might perceive qu’ elle apercut kel apper-su 
‘that we mig t perceive que. NOUS AperGgussions “cu’’ n0oz apper-suce:ec-oan 
that you might perceive que vous apercussicz **cu’’ voor apper-sruce-ce- ay 
2 ha quwils apercussent keels apper-suce 
that they might perceive qu elles apergussent kels apper-suce 


The perfect and the pluperfect Subjunctive need not be given in full: ‘‘ that I may 
have perceived,” &c., que j’aie apercu, &c.; ‘that I might have perceived,’ &c., que 
j eusse apercu, &e. 


The Imperative is :-— 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION 
Perceive (thou) aper¢ois apper soo -aw 
let him perceive ~ ~qwil apercoive keel apper-soo-awv 
let us perceive apercevons appers svoan 
perceive (you) apercevez appers-svay 
; pte quwils apercoivent keels apper-8c0-awv 
tet them perceive qu’elles apercoivent kels apper-sco-awv 


We have now finished three of the four regular conjugations, It only remains to 
learn that which ends in the present infinitive with re. 
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TO OUR “FRENCH” CORRESPONDENTS. 


A correspondent informs us that there is a French pronouncing dictionary of the kind 
which J. W—wns wished to obtain. It appears that there are more than one, though 
we were unaware of the circumstance, not having had occasion to use such a work, One 
dictionary of this kind, by F, C. Meadows, of the University of Paris, indicating the 
French sounds by English combinations of letters, exists, the: publishers being Tegg and 
Company. Another was published, it seems, about forty years ago in London. ‘The 
author was an Abbé Tardé, as our correspondent tells us; but he forgets by what 
house the work was published. . 


Rr, W—rs.—As early as may be in August. . 
James D—pr.—Your prize exercise has been safely received. 


G. S.—The French ois not pronounced like our 00 in ‘‘bloom.’’ Its normal sound 
is like our o in ‘‘ go.’’ The French word for ‘‘ and’’ (et) is always pronounced like our 
well-known exclamation, ‘‘ eh ;”’ or, in other words, like the first letter of our alphabet. 

‘‘ H,””—You say that in Lesson VI., line 11 (page, we presume, 359), our je n’ai pas 
été should be je n’y ai pas. Refer again to the page and line in question. ‘‘ Y’’ is more 
than once introduced in the proper manner during that lesson. Do you mean that’ it 
is omitted in some place where it ought to appear? If.so, we will rectify that and all 
other errata in the revised and collected edition, Meantime, read the present lesson ; 
remembering that you do not prove a term to be wrong by showing that other terms are 
right, nor even by showing that they are much better... Almost every line in some of the 
most useful literary productions could be proved ‘‘ wrong’”’ by such a process. sie 

A Carnoric.—You say you cannot accept a ‘‘ Protestant version of the Scriptures’’ 
as a prize, if you be one of the successful candidates, believing that in that version 
some essential portions of Holy Writ are omitted, and many things twisted from the 
genuine purport. We do not know under what signature you contend for the prize, and 
therefore we cannot say whether or not you bea prize-bearer. If you be, we have no 
doubt you will be offered the Scriptures in the form which alone you esteem as integral 
and truthful. 


CuHartes W—y,.—You are quite right; avowez gue cela est amsi means ‘ confers 
that that is so.”’ 

A Lare Scuorar.—yYour exercise has been received; but, we are sorry to say, 
partakes too much of your assumed name; it is too late. 

M. O.—No, Dz, not ves rois; for they may be any kind or class of kings ; nothing 
is specified. : 

Some communications have just reached us too late for special replies this week. 


Errata.—lIn the little exercise of English into French, in Lesson XVIII., the word 
‘*@’’ should have followed the first ‘‘ if is,’ and the word ‘‘ Jot,’’ should have been 
introduced after ‘‘ annoying.’’ If the reader desires to understand why the omission of 
these words makes the sentence wrong, he will find the reason in Lesson XXIII., in our 
remarks on the use of ce and of i/ as translations of our ‘‘ ¢#.”’ 

Same page, second line of the paragraph after the exercise, for ‘‘preceding,’’ read 
** succeeding.” ; 


: 
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UE eg AR LE a EE A EE is 
TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


$,noun-substantive; @..adjective; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v.a@. verb-active ; v.%. verb-neuter. 


-Disioca/tron, s. the act of displacing. 
The term is usually applied to the dis- 
placing of any joint of the human body by 
the direct application of violence, or more 
gradual causes; luxation, or looseness of 
the joints. 

Dispatcn’, s. generally used, in the 
plural, (Dispatch’es), a packet of letters on 
some State affair or business, sent express 
by an officer or public messenger. 

DisPEn’SARY, S. an institution supported 
generally by voluntary contributions, for 
the supply of the poor with medical and 
surgical advice, and with medicines, gratui- 
tously. 

DIsPENSA’TION, S. an exemption; a dis- 
tribution; an indulgence from the Pope. 
In theology, the term dispensation means 
ministry; the Mosaic dispensation meaning 
the dispensation or unfolding of the law by 
Moses ; the Gospel dispensation meaning the 
ministry, or unfolding of the blessings of the 
Gospel by Christ and his apostles. 

DIsPEen’sATORY, s, a directory for the 
making and preparing of medicines; a 
pharmacopoeia. 

Dispor’T, s. sport, play, pastime. 

Disposi'TIoN, $s. order; method; quality 
or temper of mind; situation. 

DisPuTA’TION, 8s. a controversy or con- 
test by argument. 

DISQuisi/TION, $s. an examination or in- 
quiry, conducted on the principles of sound 
argument. 

DissEc’/TION, s. anatomy; a cutting in 
pieces; a separation of the parts of organ- 
ised bodies in such a manner as to display 
their structure ; a nice and minute. exami- 
nation. 

Dissk’1zz, v. a. to dispossess, to deprive. 

DIssEM’INATE, v. a. to scatter, sow, 
spread. 

DissEnv’, s. disagreement; difference of 
opinion, 

DissENT’eR, s. the general name given 
to the various Protestant religious sects in 
this country that differ in doctrine, but 
especially in discipline and mode of wor- 
ship, from the Established Church. 

DISSERTA’TION, S$. a discourse, a treatise. 

Dis'soLuBLE, a. capable of separation. 

Disso.v’TION, s. a dissolving; destruc- 
tion ; the act of breaking up an assembly. 

Dis’/sONANCE, s, discord, harshness. 

DissyL/LABLy, s. a word of two syllables. 


Dis’TAFF, S$. (in spinning) a staff, on the 
top of which is placed the flax or wool to be 
spun, 

DIsTEM/PER, s. the name given to a 
mixture of size, colouring matter, and water, 
to be spread on walls, paper, &c., for the 
purpose of ornament. Painting in distemper 
is a kind of painting in which the pigments 
are mixed with water and size, and chiefly 
applied to scene painting and interior deco- 
ration. 

DisTEND’, v. a. to stretch out in breadth. 


Dis’r1cH, s. two lines of poetry making a 
couplet; an epigram consisting of only two 
verses, 

DISTILLA’/TION, s. a process of separating 
or drawing off a fluid by converting into 
vapour the particles of a washed body, and 
afterwards condensing the vapour by cold. 
In commercial language the term is applied 
to the manufacture of spirituous liquors. 
This process, as carried on in Great Britain, 
may be divided into four general opera- 
tions :—1. The mashing or formation of a 
saccharine (sugary) infusion from certain 
vegetable matters, as malt, barley, oats, rye, 
&c.; 2. the cooling of this wort, or liquor ;. 
3. the sermentation, or process by which the 
sugar of the cooled wort is converted into 
aleohol; 4. the separation of the spirit so 
formed by means of a still and cooler. 

DISTRAIN’, v. a. to seize; to lay hold of; 
an indemnification for a debt, or for the 
purpose of compelling a person to pay some 
debt, or to make compensation for some 
wrong he has committed. The act is 
sometimes called ‘‘a distress.” 

DiITHYRAM’BIC, s. a wild song or poem ; 
a song in honour of Bacchus. 

Dir’ry, s. a song; a musical poem. 

Drivuw/NAL, a. performed in a day; daily. 

Divan’, s. a senate, or council of state. 

DIvVARICA/TION, 8. a division of opinions. 

Diver’GE, v. n. to bend from one point. 

DivER’SIFORM, a. of various forms. 

DIVERT’ISEMENT, 8. a diversion; a recre- 
ation; a dramatic piece of an entertaining 
description. 

DIvEsTITURE, s. the surrender of pro- 
perty. 

Div/IDEND, s. in arithmetic, any quantity 
which is to be divided ; in commerce, money 
divided among the creditors of a bankrupt 
trader out of the amount realised from the 
remaining property; or the part allotted in 
division to annuitants or shareholders. 
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Divi/DERS, s. a name often given to a 
pair of compas:es. 

Divina'TION, s. a conjecture or surmise 
concerning future events, generally deli- 
vered in a pompous or oracular form by its 
professors. This is founded upon observa- 
tions on the air, the stars, the flight of 
birds, the lines of the hand, the position of 
the planets, and even the grounds, or sedi- 
ment, of tea or coffee. 

Dry1n/1ING-ROD, s. a forked branch, usually 
of hazel, by which it has been pretended 
that minerals and water may be discovered 
in the earth, and to which, also, other mys- 
terious powers are ascribed. 

Drv’InG-SELL, 5. a machine for conveying 
a person to or from the bottom of the sea, 
or any other body of water, in safety. 

Doci’iry, s. aptness to be taught. 

Do’cimacy, s. the art of assaying metals. 

Dock, s. a place artificially formed for the 
reception of ships, the entrance to which is 
generally closed by gates. Dry docks are 
used for receiving ships in order to their 
being inspected and repaired; wet docks 
are for the purpose of keeping vessels al- 
ways afloat. 

Docx’zr, s. a direction fastened. upon 
goods ; a record of the Courts, containing 
an entry of payments ; ‘‘ Siritking a docket”’ 
im bankruptcy, was formerly a conventional 
phrase, meaning that a creditor had taken 
the first step to make his debtor a bankrupt. 

Doe’ror, s. one that has. tuken the 
highest degree in the faculties of divinity, 
Jaw, physic, or musie. In its original im- 


port it means a person so skilled in his. 
particular art or science as to be qualified 


to teach it. 


Doc’rors’ Com’Mons, s. the College of 
Civilians in. London, near St. Paul’s 
‘Churchyard, founded for the professors of 
civil law. In.the Common Hall are heldall 
the principal Spiritual. Courts, and the 
High Court of Admiralty. 

Doc’uMENT, s. a precept, instruction, or 
direction; written evidence. 

Dovec’/AGon, s. a figure of twelve sides. 

DoDECAHE’DRON, s. a solid contained 
under twelve regular pentagons, or figures 
with five angles. 


Doo’pays, s. the days in which the dog 


star rises and sets with the sun—from July 
3 to August 12. 


Does, s. the title of the chief magistrate 
of Venice, 

Doe’cEREL, s. verses destitute of poetry 
or Just measure; a, vile, mean, 


Doe’Ma, s. an established principle; a 
tenet; a fundamental article of belief. 


Dogmatic theology is an exposition and «sser- 
tion of the various articles of the Christian 
faith, as founded upon authority acknow- 
ledged by Christians in general, and is dis- 
tinguished from scholastic theology, which 
assumes to establish the truth of Christian 
doctrines by argument. The terms dog- 
matical and dogmatism are generally employed 
in reference to a positive, authoritative, or 
rude and overbearing manner of asserting 
any opinion or doctrine, 


- Doe’ STAR, s. Sirius; a star from which 
the dog days derive their appellation. 


Dor’ty, Dor Ley, s. a small napkin used 
at or after dinner. é 


Dor’'LaRr, s. a foreign coin’ of different 
value, from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. é 


Do’/LoMITE, s. a variety of magnesian 


| limestone, 


‘DoME, s..a term applied to the covering 
of the whole or part of a building ; a cupola; 
an arched roof, 

Dome’spay Book, s. a record of a survey 
of the lands, tenures, and subjects through- 
out the kingdom, still existing, and made 
by order of William the Conqueror. 

Domr‘crz, Domi’ ciLE, s. aprivate dwelling. 

DoMIn‘IcAL, @ a term for Sundays, sig- 
nifying ‘“‘days of the:»Lord.’”. The letter - 
denoting the Sabbath in calendars is named 
the Dominical Letter. ; 

DomIn‘IcAN, 8. a friar of the order of St. 
Dominic. oF ge 

Dowm’Ino, s. a kind of hood; along dress. 

Don, s. a Spanish title fora gentleman. ; 

Do’NATIVE, s. agift, a largess, a benefit. 

Don‘son, s. the strongest tower. in a 
castle. ives 

Doxr'tc, a. relating to an order of archi- 
tecture invented by the Dorians, remark- 
able for its simplicity and strength. . 

Dor’MAR, 8. (in building) a’ beam or 
sleeper; a window in the roof of a house. 

Dor’MIToRY, s. asleeping room; a burial 
place. 

Dor’saL, a. belonging or fixed to the 
back—as the dorsal jins of fishes. 
Dos'sIL, s. a pledget or roll of lint. — 

Do’rat, a. relating to apportion or dowry. 

DovanieR’, s. (French) an officer of 
Customs, TS ‘ 

Dovceur’, s.(French).a present ;.a con 
ciliating bribe. io ah Xo 

DoveE'TAIL,) s.. a method of joining two 
pieces of wood together, one end being 
fashioned into the fan-like form of a dove’s 
tail, and let into a corresponding hollow of 
another piece “of ‘wood; v.@. ‘to join by 
tenons. D1 rarvasq 
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WARS AND STANDING ARMIES A SCOURGE .TO THE WORLD, 
AND ESPECIALLY SO TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 


As our periodical, from the first, has been devoted to the interests of the working 
Classes, it is necessary that our voice should again and again be lifted against the 
eruelty, the iniquity, as well as the unprofitableness of war, in all its departments 
and aspects. A brief review of the origin of our military operations would show 
that they have been as reckless and mad as they have been inhuman and destruc- 
tive. What business had we to interfere with the French because they chose to 
change their form of Government? No people under heayen have produced greater 
changes in their constitution or dynasties, or given more encouragement to ambi- 
tious usurpers, than the English ; and yet we had the audacity to attack France 
for attempting to free itself from despotism, and the folly to spend millions of 
treasure in our efforts to dethrone Napoleon! Some have thought that a heavy 
curse is yet to visit us for our sanguinary wickedness. But they seem to forget 
that the scourge already lies heavily upon us. Our national debt is a punishment 
which we and our children are doomed to bear for a long series of years. 

Our victories haye cost us so much that a few more would have been our entire 
tuin. What a merty it was that Washington defeated us, and that America de- 
clared herself ‘‘ independent,” If the New World had continued a British colony, it 
would have been a continued expense to us. We should have made it an asylum 
for needy aristocrats, and places, sinecures, and pensions, would have multiplied to 
a ihost expensive and ruinous extent. The ‘‘ United States’’ are now worth nearly 
TEN MILLIONS A YEAR to us, while, asa mere English provinceand colony, they would 
hardly have been worth sixpence. Here was a defeat, then, which was more valu- 
able than all our yictorics. We want our operatives to feel that war, in every form 
in which it can be viewed, is @ Loss, 

I. THE MEN WHO BECOME SOLDIERS ARE LostT.—lIf we lead them out on military 
éxpeditions, numbers of them die of climate, pestilence, or exposure to all sorts of 
midnight blasts and inclement weather. We have seen the hardy youth, the 
flower of the village, with an iron constitution, deceived by that serpent, the re- 
cruiting sérgeant, taken off to the barracks, exposed to storms and damps by day 
and by night, thrown into a consumption, and then hurried to the grave, before he 
was five-and-twenty. We talk of the massacre of the battle-field. But the bar- 
racks, the coloniés, and home and foreign service, destroy more lives than the 
Sword cr the cannon. Very few of those who serve in the army live to be old. 
The bait of a‘pension is held out, but the chances are a hundred to one that the 
poor dupe will never live to enjoy it. And then what a tale of blood the battlefield 
unfolds !—and of those who escape, how many return disabled for life! We thus 
take from the factory and the fields the best men we can find, both for stature, 
form, and muscle, and devote them to destruction. We annihilate them physically, 
intellectually, and morally ; we make their existence not merely a blank, but, in 
too many cases, a perpetual curse ; we tax ourselves enormously for this barbarity, 
and then have the blasphemy to invoke a God of love and mercy to grant his smile 
and benediction on our worse than fiendish proceedings ! 

We are sometimes told that the world is in danger of being over-peopled, and 
that war is a merciful dispensation to prevent us from eating one another. The 
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man who makes this remark, except to show its folly and wickedness, can hardly 
have taken the trouble to open his eyes. Of course he knows nothing of the 
dimensions of the globe, ofits geology, its soils, or its climate. Of art, trade, or 
industry, he must be totally ignorant. The carth over-peopled indeed! With 
agriculture in astate of infancy ; with myriads upon myriads of acres lying fallow; 
with all the riches‘of our mines, rivers, and seas ; with all the resources of chemistry 
and other branches of science, art, and invention; who would talk f.rthe next thou- 
sand years of the inhabitants of our planet multiplying beyond the means of sub- 
sistence> Far from this, we have not a life—no, not a hand, an eye, a foot, a 
nerve, or a muscle—to waste on war, or to paralyse in a barrack. We want all 
these able-bodied men in the workshop, in the field, in the mart, the docks, and 
the merchant ship. Give us free trade with all the world; let us offer the comforts 
and conveniences of life to the masses; let us refine their tastes, and give them a 
chance of improving their condition, and we shall soon require a yast addition to 
the number of the human family ; we shall then see and feel that not a man can be 
spared to be idle in the citadel, to be murdered by hard duty, to be slain by 
miasmata in inhospitable climes, or shot by the arrow or the cannon. War mas- 
sacres our labourers, our artisans, and our customers, and thus impoyerishes the 
world, and countermands the divine injunction ‘‘to multiply and replenish the 


earth.’’ Man is the only being that can enrich our globe ; whatever destroys him, 
destroys all, 


II, WuaT AN ILL-PAID BEING IS THE SOLDIER!—We have often’ great com- 
plaints about wages, but for an able-bodied man, the soldier is the worst remune-.. 
rated of any individual in the land, We can hardly think that many of our ope- 
ratives are sincere in seexing to better their condition, so long as they sell them- 
selves for so small a pittance per day to be shot at. The nation could not afford to 
give proper and reasonable wages to a standing army. It would bankrupt us, and 
therefore there is no remedy but to abolish the abomination altogether. We may 
be toldthatsome persons have good pay; but withthe exception of afew persons who 
are highly favoured, or have property, the officers of our regiments are as poor as 
church mice. Their habits are so expensive that many of them are always in debt, 
and when they are promoted, their new rank involyes expenses which run away 
with all their profits. All sorts of tradesmen and mechanics among us become inde- 
pendent, but when is this the case with a naval or military officer? Poor fellow! 
he is doomed to be a pauper all his days, and live upon a pension. Had his father 
apprenticed him to a shoemaker, bricklayer, carpenter, tailor, grocer, or draper, he 
might have retired honourably in his old age, and haye lived on his means, but 


making him a lieutenant condemned him to be a sycophant and a pauper all his 
days. 


Should any demur that we have said that these gentlemen are not only pensioners 
but sycophants, we have only to reply that a man who intends to rise in the army 
or navy must not bea man. He must not speak out; he must neither think nor 
act freely. The moment he entered the regiment he voluntarily sold his liberty, and 
therefore his humanity. How few patriots or public-spirited men are found among 
lieutenants, &c. Officers that hope to rise must put their fingers on their mouths, 
and become as near like machines as possible. Weknow of nothing under heayen 
sodemoralising asan army. The menare all slaves, and we feel assured that when the 
matter shall be duly considered, we shall have another moyement to emancipate 
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these white vassals; but to emancipate the soldier we must break up the military 
establishment altogether, because freedom and humanity are perfectly incompatible 
with the discipline and requirements of war. 

Ill. THe BARRACK-LIFE OF A SOLDIER IS A MISERABLE AFFAIR.-—There are in 
many places a hospital and a graveyard attached, and rightly so, for the whole 
system leads to disease and death; and it is well that the young recruit should 
early read his doom. Were we in Parliament, we should feel it a duty to ask for 
the returns of sickness and death from all our barracks. We do not need an 
hospital for the same number of people in our fields and workshops. Let anyone 
enter the dormitories of soldiers on a morning before the men have risen from their 
beds, and he will have littleto say about the foul air of ourtowns andcities, We 
grant that much is done to render these places healthy; but still we believe that 
there is a curse in the system of huddling so many human beings together, which 
no sanitary regulations can prevent, Our fathers had no barracks. The thing is 
only of recent date, and is one of the scourges which military cruelty has of late years 
inflicted on the land, 

And then the soldier in the barracks is to all intents and purposes a prisoner 
and aslaye. All his movements are regulated by his master’s. His hours of going 
out and coming home, the distance he may go, and all other such matters are 
fixed by his lord in the most arbitrary manner, and watched over by his brother 
spies and minions. Should he express a word of dissent, he will be locked up or 
flogged. He dares not be aman; and should he see a comrade act a little inde- 
pendently, and not accuse him of presuming to be a free agent, he will be in 
danger of being punished for not being an informer. The despotism of a regiment 
is the most. complete thing of the kind under heaven, and not in any particular 
surpassed by the slaveholders of America. 

Further, a soldier has no home. ‘‘Home! sweet home!’’ he may sing, but 
there is no hope for his tasting it. He has to be marched from place to place, 
wherever his masters wish. He must be always ready to depart at an hour’s 
notice, and burst himself from every natural tie. Few comparatively marry; and 
only think of the condition ofa soldier’s wife! Should he leave her at home, she 
is a widow with a living husband, whose “ hand is against every man,”’ and who is 
hourly in danger of being shot. Should he take her with him, she is doomed to 
the outrage of every delicate feeling which God has planted in the female bosom, 
and without which a woman cannot be woman. Hence his wife must either be 
unsexed, or perpetually exposed to the most disgusting torture of her feel- 
ings. For the soldier, the soldier’s wife and children, there is no home on earth, 

On the morals of barracks we need not enlarge. The tale cannot be told. The 
conversation and actions of one day, if printed, would equally pollute, disgust, and 
affright the country. And not only the men, but the officers would hardly like to 
have their sayings and doings published. We know there are exceptions; but then 
the ‘‘ Iron Duke’”’ has told us that ‘‘ men who have very nice feelings about morality or 
religion have no dusiness in the army.’ And his Grace knows full well that if past 
history may be taken as an example of the future, he has little cause to be alarmed 
on that-head. 

We trust that our operatives will soon make wars their study, and then they 
will see that armies are a physical, a social, a political, an intellectual, and a moral 


curse, 
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THE ARABS IN SPAIN.—No. IV. 


THE reign of Mohammed I., the son and 
successor of Abderahman, was not more 
free from attempted rebellions and civil dis- 
orders than had been those of his predeces- 
sorson the Cordovanthrone. Shortly after 
his accession, a formidable insurrection was 
organised by Omar Ben Hafs, a captain of 
Andalusian banditti, secretly aided by the 
disaffected walis, or governors, of Saragossa 
and Toledo. Omar had been an obscure 
artizan; but being of a reckless and dis- 
satisfied spirit, committed some offence in 
Cordova which compelled him to remove 
from the city. Having eseaped to Torgiela, 
he soon after joined the mountain bands 
which infested Andalusia, and by his daring 
‘bravery and military tact soon rose to the 
command. As his forces increased, he ex- 
tended his depredations ; and having seized 
upon a fortress on the frontiers of Navarre, 
from thence, as a rallying point, he carried 
his ravages into Aragon. Encouraged by 
the success which attended his forays, he 
stirred up the inhabitants to revolt against 
the King of Cordova, and allied himself with 
Ordono, the sovereign of the Asturias. 
Several of the local governors embraced his 
cause, and openly acknowledged him as 
king. Mohammed now advanced to put 
down the growing rebellion, the suppression 
of which he had at first entrusted to Ali 
ben Zayid, one of his generals. Omar, aware 
of his own inability to meet the augmented 
forces of’ Mohammed in the field, had re- 
course to cunning—an auxiliary not seldom 
made use ofin Mussulman policy. Sending 
messengers to the Caliph, he assured him 
that his alliance with the Christians was 
only pretended for the purpose of procuring 
him a good opportunity to advance the 
interests of his legitimate sovereign. The 
credulous monarch believed him, and actu- 
ally sent his nephew with a body of Valen- 
elan cavalry to strengthen the treacherous 
rebel, On reaching the camp of the insur- 
gents, the prince and his followers were 
received with apparently the most profound 
respect, but were assassinated during the 
night following their arrival. On learning 
the treachery, Mohammed swore to be 
revenged, and hastened with the chief force 
of his kimgdom to crush the perfidious out- 
law. In the action which ensued, Omar 
was openly assisted by the disaffected walis, 
who were slain upon the field. The iusur- 
gent forces were routed with great slaughter, 
and Omar himself narrowly escaped being 
taken. He fled to the Pyrenees, whence he 
soon after made his appearance with a 
second army, which he had succeeded in 
raising in Navarre, but lost his life in the 


early part of the first engagement which 
followed with the royal troops. Though his 
son still remained at large in the moun- 
tains, meditating and preparing for fresh 
disorders, the internal peace of the country 
was restored, and no other outbreak oc- 
curred in this reign. Like his father, 
Mohammed was a liberal patron of litera- 
ture, wrote verses, and moralised upon the 
cares of royalty and the uncertainties of 
human life. 

His son and successor, Alhonondir, was 
slain in a battle with Calib, the son of Omar, 
whose continued successes disturbed the 
peace of the next sovereign, and kept the 
country in a state of civil war throughout 
his reigu. A detailed account of these 
internal broils would only oceupy space 
which may be much more profitably 
and agreeably taken up with dwelling, as 
we proceed with the narrative, more speci- 
fically upon points of greater legendary or 
historic interest. The new Caliph was 
Abdalla, the brother of Alhonondir, Soon 
after his accession he prepared, by prompt 
and vigorous action, to put an end toa 
rebellion which had been so disastrous: to 
the peace and prosperity of the kingdom 
during the reigns of his father and brother. 
Calib had fortified himself in Toledo, where 
he sustained a prolonged siege, and ulti 
mately forced the Caliph to retire. He even 
carried his boldness so far as to appear 
privately in Cordova, the capital, after the 
return of Abdalla from before Toledo. Bat 
his temerity was nearly proving fatal to him. 
The singular manner in which his presence 
in the city was discovered is worth beitig 
mentioned. One Suleyman, who had been 
cadi, or magistrate, of Merida, but had 
rebelled and been pardoned, wrote a sharp 
lampoon against the Caliph. On being dis- 
covered, the ungrateful author was brought 
into the royal presence. ‘J greatly fear,” 
said Abdalla, ‘‘that I have thrown away 
my favours on thee; certainly I do not 
deserve thy reproaches. I might punish 
thee, but I will let thee live. am even 
willing that thou shouldst repeat thy verses 
to me whenever I am ina humour to hear 
them; and, to show thee how highly I 
value them, thou shalt pay me a thousand 
dinars (about £200) for every one thou 
composest.”’ The poor poet threw himself 
at the feet of the Caliph, and, after many 
asseverations of sorrow for his transgres- 
sion, was pardoned. In the first. gush of 
his gratitude, he revealed the presence of 
Caleb in the city, and told where he might 
be found. But the very means taken to 
secure the areh-rebel led to his escape. 
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Suleyman was temporarily confined in 
prison, lest he should repent and acquaint 
the outlaw of his danger. The imprison- 
ment became known, and excited the sus- 
Picions of Calib and his friends. He hid 
himself till night, and then passed out 
through the gates in the disguise of a 
beggar. He soon after approached the 
capital at the head of a large force; but 
being defeated, he managed to shut him- 
self up in Toledo till the death of Abdalla, 
in the year 912. 

Abderahman ITT., the son of Mohammed, 
who had died in prison after an unsuccessful 
attempt to dethrone his father Abdalla, 
succeeded to the vacant throne. This 
sovereign was the Haroun Al Raschid of 
the West. During his reign the Caliphate 
of Cordova attained its greatest splendour. 
Indeed, according to some historians, he 
was the firstof the Arab kings of Spain who 
assumed the title and honours of Caliph and 
“*Defender of the Faith of God.”? Though 
denied by other authorities, this statement 
will serve to show how much he surpassed 
his predecessors in the glory and magnifi- 
eence of his reign. ‘*So splendid a court 
as his,’’ says a writer upon this portion of 
Spanish history, ‘‘in comparison with all 
contemporary ones, Europe has never seen 
in any earlier or later age; scarcely, per- 
haps, at any time, oneso splendid in itself. 
Yet this was the monarch who, when he 
had reigned fifty years in the height of 
human power, declared, that upon a sober 
retrospect of his life, he could only reckon 
up fourteen days in which he had been 
altogether happy’’—one among the count- 
less examples of how little enviable is ‘‘ the 
head that wears a crown.” 

“The reign of Abderahman III.,” says 
another, ‘has been termed the most bril- 
liant period in the history of the Spanish 
Arabs. That commerce flourished, and 
riches were accumulated in an unexampled 
degree; that a powerful navy was formed 
and maintained in full activity; that the 
arts and sciences were cultivated with 
ardour, beeause their professors were re- 
warded with princely liberality ; that many 
splendid public works were undertaken in 
the’principal towns of Mohammedan Spain ; 
that the king was the friend of industry, of 
merit, and of poverty; that his fame was 
so widely diffused as. to bring even rich 
embassies from Constantinople; are un- 
doubted and indisputable facts.’’ Accord- 
ing to Condé’s account of the first of the 
eastern embassies here mentioned, the cre- 
dentials. of the envoys who conducted it, 
were written in characters of gold upon an 
azure ground, and the seal by which they 
were secured was of massive gold, engraven 
on one side with the likeness of our Saviour, 
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and on the other with those of the Empe- 
rors Leo and Cons’antine—by whom the 
embassy was sent, They were then deposited 
ina box of carved silver, and that again was 
enclosed in another of gold, embellished with 
a portrait of Constantine on stained glass. 
The whole was placed in a case shaped like. 
a quiver, enveloped in cloth of silk and gold 
tissue. The style with which the letter 
commenced, suffiviently evinced the wishes 
of the senders to conciliate the good will 
of the Caliph:—‘‘ Constantine and Ro- 
manus, believers in the Messiah, the two 
Emperors, sovereigns of Rome, to the 
great in the rightful possession of glory, 
the noble in descent, Abderahman the 
Caliph, ruling over the Arabs in Spain, 
may God prolong his life!’’ The almost 
fabulous value of the presents brought on 
this occasion, and of those which the 
Spanish sovereign sent in return, could be 
believed only in connexion with eastern 
monarchs, whose wealth would seem to 
have been as exhaustless as was the imagi- 
nation of those by whom it has been de- 
scribed. The foundation of the palace and 
town of Medina-Azhara, or City of the 
Flower—so named from aslave whom he 
passionately loved—sufiiciently attested the 
taste and luxury of Abderahman. The 
roof of the palace was supported by more 
than four thousand pillars of variegated 
marble, whilst the floors and walls were of 
the same costly material, and the chief 
apartments were adorned with exquisite 
fountains of jasper, amid which mimic 
swans of gold were seen disporting under 
canopies of inestimable gems; and, the 
whole was surrounded by the most magni- 
ficent gardens, in the centre of which rose 
a pavilion resting on pillars of white mar- 
ble ornamented with gold, and command- 
ing a prospect of unequalled loveliness and 
extent. In the middle of the pavilion 
played a fountain of quicksilver, which 
threw back in a new and wondrous man- 
ner, the glittering rays of the sun. The 
whole resembled rather the creations of 
genii than the labours of man. Though 
the marvellous accounts which the Arabian 
historians have handed down of the splen- 
dour. of this royal residence doubtless par- 
take largely of the spirit of oriental exag- 
geration, the facts that such statements 
were hazarded, avouches Medina-Azhara to 
have been a work of consummate magni- 
ficence: and yet, so entirely has it passed 
away, that not even a ruin, since its demo- 
lition during a civil outbreak in the year 
1008, points the traveller to the place where 
it stood. Here again might the moraliser 
say, ‘‘ Ste transit gloria mundt.”’ 

Nor was it on “ The City of the Flower’’ 
alone that the coffers of Abderahman 
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poured forth their measureless contents. 
An aqueduct at Kcija, a noble mosque at 
Segovia, a Mihrab, or sanctuary appended 
to that of Tarragona, baths, fountains, and 
hospitals, almost without number, in each 
of the principal cities within his dominions; 
in Cordova a long range of quays, and an 
arsenal commensurate with the wants of 
the vast military establishment which he 
maintained, were lasting and substantial 
proofs of the Caliph’s attention to the wel- 
fare of his people. Nor was he less a 
friend of literature than some of his pre- 
decessors inthe Spanish Caliphate. In his 
court were found the most learned men of 
the East, invited and supported by his liberal 
patronage, Poetry, music, medicine, and 
natural philosophy were professed and 
taught; and the germs of that afterwards 
celebrated school which within two cen- 
turies boasted no less a name than that of 
Averroes, were planted and nourished by 
the fostering hand of Abderahman. ‘ To 
the dominion of the Mussulmans,”’ says a 
late writer upon Mohammedan history, 
‘Spain is indebted for the culture of rice, 
of the fig, and of the sugar-cane; the 
choicest plants of Africa and the Levant 
were intermingled with those of Europe; 
the soil was meliorated, and the unknown 
fertility developed by the general practice 
of irrigation; so that not a step can be 
taken in the rich provinces of Granada or 
Valencia, in which the remains of some 
canal or watercourse, of some huge basin 
or reservoir, or of some subterranean 
drainage, do not proclaim the superior skill 
and the gigantic labours of the Saracens 
in agriculture.”’ 

In his internal administration, Abderah- 
man was distinguished for great capacity 
of mind, for ‘unbounded liberality, and for 
inflexible justice. The fate of his eldest 
son, Abdalla, was a fearful illustration of 
the last characteristic. Several years before 
his death, the Caliph had caused his second 
son Alhakem to be publicly recognised as 
the heir-apparent to the throne. ‘This 
arrangement very naturally gave umbrage 
to Abdalla, who entered into a conspiracy 


of which the object was the assassination 
or perpetual imprisonment of Alhakem. 
The plot was betrayed, Abdalla was 
arrested, confessed his meditated crime, 
and was suffocated, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of his intended victim Alnakem. 
‘‘Thy humane request,” replied the inflexi- 
le father, ‘‘ becomes thee well, and if I 
were a private individual, it should be 
granted; but asa King, I owe both to my 
people and my successors an example of 
justice: I deeply lament the fate of my son; 
I shall lament it through life; but neither 
thy tears nor my grief shall save him!” 
The wound which he thus inflicted upon 
himself was never healed: a profound me- 
lancholy settled down upon the heart-broken 
father for the remainder of his life. The 
state of his mind was truthfully described 
in some verses addressed to his friend Abu 
Becri—for the Caliph was no mean poet— 
who had remonstrated, in verse too, upon 
his master’s indulgence of painful remem- 
brances. He thus gives vent to his irreme- 
diable grief :—‘‘ The sorrow of a troubled 
heart will vent itself in sighs. Can we 
enjoy tranquillity while the tempest is 
roaring? How, then, can I rejoice over 
the sparkling cup? Glory crowned my 
youth; now she abandons me. The sharp 
blast of affliction has withered the roses of 
my youth; and I tremble lest the storm 
should blast the lilies of more advanced 
age. The brightness of my days has passed 
away, and a gloomy night has overspread 
me with shadows which no future morning 
can ever dissipate.”” Consumed by this 
ever deepening grief, this greatest of the 
Arab sovereigns of Spain, went down into 
the grave, the victim of his own sternness, 
in the year 961. 

Without dwelling much upon the details 
of the reign of Abderahman, we have thus 
noticed at some length, its general features, 
inasmuch as in it the reader meets, per- 
haps, with one of the best examples to 
which he could be pointed of the splendour 
and prosperity of the Arab dynasties 
during their eventful existence in Spain. 


AMBITION.—There are few men who are not ambitious of distinguishing themselves 


in the nation or country where they jive, and of growin 
There is a kind of grandeur an 


whom they converse. 


considerable among those with 
respect which the meanest and 


most insignificant part of mankind endeavour to procure in the little circle of their 


friends and acquaintances. 


The poorest mechanic—nay, the man who lives upon com- 


mon alms, gets him his set of admirers, and delights in that superiority which he enjoys 
sver those who are in some respects beneath him. This ambition, which is natural to 
the soul of man, might receive a very happy turn ; and, if it were rightly directed, con- 
tribute as much to a person’s advantage, as it generally does to his uneasiness and 


disquiet. 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 


By Parson FRANK. 


Tue auimosity and party strife to which Pope’s character and genius gave rise 
during his life, have continued in various forms, and with various degrees of rancour 
in the antagonists, to this very hour. Byron and Bowles. fought long enough and 
bravely enough to have settled the question, if it cowld be settled. Lord Carlisle 
and Mr. De Quincey have within this year taken up the cudgels anew, though on 
different terms, and with infinitely better temper. But the question is one on 
which men must agree to differ, unless it can be shown that poetry admits of a 
strict and absolute definition, and that taste is not among the nil disputanda. As, 
according to Coleridge (who pilfered the saying, we are told, from Frederick 
Schlegel), every man is born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian, so we may aver 
that every man is born with sympathies or antipathies towards Pope—either a 
philo-papist or a miso-papist—either a French classicist in tendency, or an English 
romanticist. Like parallel lines, they can never meet. They can but agree to 
differ, It is as futile to try and convert a Wordsworthian to Popery, as to be 
angry with a man for relishing brown bread instead of joining your infallible self 
in preferring white—and so again vice versd, There will always be Campbells, 
Byrons, Carlisles, Voltaires, on the one side, and Coleridges, Cowpers, Wilsons, 
De Quinceys, on the other. Those who think Corneille the superior of Shakspere, 
will inevitably prefer the little great man of Twickenham to the patriarch of the 
lakes. We must supply them with new constitutions as well as arguments, 
ere we can change their opinion. ‘Till then, argument is waste of breath and of 
temper, and illustrates our own short-sightcdness and one-sidedness as well as 
theirs. Do we pity them? The compassion is returned with interest. Two can 
play at that game; and the game, if ended at all, is likely to end (the sooner the 
better) in a mutual cry of quits! 

Does this imply that I am to haye no opinion upon the subject, pro or con? 
Not at all; but only that I am not to marvel at my neighbour’s, or challenge him 
to a display at fisticuffs, because, forsooth, his taste is pro where mine is emphati- 
cally con’ Such a pugilistic encounter may answer the purpose, if my object is 
merely to exhibit my athletic cleverness and consummate aptitude for the ring ; 
but if it isto convert my antagonist, I shall but spend my strength for nought, and 
be liable to a fresh challenge to-morrow. hes 

To glance cursorily and without method at one or two Papist criticisms— 
Voltaire, in a letter from England, dated October, 1726,* calls Pope the “ best 
poet of England, and, at present, of all the world.’”’ ‘I look on his poem called 
‘The Essay on Criticism’ as superior to the ‘Ars Poetica’ of Horace; and his 
*‘ Rape of the Lock’ is, in my opinion, above the ‘ Lutrin’ of Boileau. I never saw 
so amiable an imagination, so gentle graces, so great variety, so much wit, and so 
refined a knowledge of the world, as in this little performance.’’ Dr, Johnson 
warmly declares it superfluous to answer the question, whether Pope was a poet, 
otherwise than by asking in return, if Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be 
found? ‘Let us look round upon the present time, and back upon the past; let 
us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let 
their productions be examined, and their claims stated,. and the pretensions of 
Pope will be no more disputed.’’f, Per contra: Aaron Hill, writing to David 
Mallet, says :—‘*I was always grieved to find in Mr. Pope too much of Mr. 
Pope. . . . Iam loth to be content with barren melody. A poet should be 
filled with greatness. He should tune his passions to more concord than his 
numbers; and yet these frailties charm, too! and sometimes so powerfully by the 
magic of their expression, that we cannot, without pain, compel ourselves to see 
and own that there is nothing but expression in them.’’{ ‘I admire Pope,’ says 
Mr, De Quincey, ‘‘in the very highest degree; but I admire him as a pyrotechnic 


* Quoted in Hartley Coleridge’s Essays and Marginalia, Vol. II. p. 89. 
+ Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Ed. 1827: p. 443. + Quar. Rev,, Vel. XXIII. p. 48). 
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artist, for producing brilliant and evanescent effects out of elements that have 
hardly a moment's life in them,”* Jixcerpts of this kind might be produced many 
enough to fill a volume, and diverse enough to make it amusing reading. Cer- 
tainly, the critics have dressed up their little client in a coat of many colours, of 
which an infinitesimal fraction may be seen in the patchwork specimen just 
offered. 
For our own part, we side with the moderates, the trimmers, the eclectics, who 
_ admire Pope without being thorough-going Papists. We are neither ultra- 
- Protestants in this quarrel, nor ultra~Montanists ; we neither call this ‘‘ Pope” 
the Man of Sin, nor the Holy Father, and Infallible head of Catholic Parnassus. 
- We account him, in the words of a transatlantic critic,t the poet of wit and fancy, 
rather than of fancy and imagination; his invention is often brilliant, but never 
erand; he rarely excites any sentiment of sublimity, but often one of pleasure. 
We read him with a regular pulse. He often provokes a smile, but never calls 
forth a tear. His rationality approves itself to our understanding, his fancifulness 
excites our applause, but the citadel of the soul is uninvaded. As Mr. D. M. Moir 
justly says, the great forte of Pope and his school lay in their acquaintance with 
and skilful depicturing of the fashions, follies, and frivolities of polished life, 
wherein art is made in a great measure to supersede nature in subject, style, and 
expression. ‘‘ His imagination never hurries him away on the pinions of inspira- 
tion, nor is the music of his verse like that of the old ballad—a simple melody, 
that’s sweetly played in tune. His taste keeps his fancy in check, and is eon~- 
tinually pruning her wing. He deals not with the great passions of the human 
heart—love, jealousy, hatred, remorse, despair; he is all for parlour-window 
ethics, and the niceties of morale. His heroes are beaux, buttered or unbuttered ; 
his heroines are belles of the same description ; ‘his levée is made up of courtiers, 
generals, gamesters, artists, authors, and men about town. . . . From the 
windows of the house we haye a glimpse of nature indeed; butit consists of shaven 
lawns and clipped hedges and diamonded parterres, beyond which are parks 
redolent of tame deer, artificial cascades, and Chinese bridges.{ Such were the 
themes with which, 
‘‘_Jn this happy isle,.a Popx’s pure strain 

Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor sought in vain. 

A polished nation’s praise aspired to claim, 

And raised the people’s, as the poet’s faine.”’ § 
But then what a master he was in his own line of things! Grant that he never 
soared above the empyrean. Yet what grace of flight, what strength of wing, 
in the sphere to which he limited himself! insomuch that we incline to think, 
with Mr. Leigh Hunt, that if any living peet, or any one who claims to be thought 
a poet, and one of a higher order than Pope, is not fully alive to his merits, or 
takes himself for a greater genius, purely because the age has led him into an 
imaginative school, and he ‘thinks he’s thinking,”’ because he jumbles a heap of 
images together, he is but a dead man already; sure of that oblivion from which 
the divine little artist has escaped. It is next to laughable to class and compare 
Pope with Shakspere, the myriad-minded, or with Milton, on the cherub-wings of 
ecstasy ; so, at ‘least, it seems to ‘us true Britons,’’ whatever our Gallic 
neighbours may think, But then it is more than laughable to degrade Pope below 
ephemeral poetasters of the smallest conceivable dimensions, who, in their vanity 
and dogmatism, fly, moth-like, too near the flame of his genius, with the Quixotic 
intent of extinguishing it, and very naturally get scorched up for their pains, 
Pope is not all that we desire, but he is more than they will ever be, His little 
finger is thicker than their loins; his shallows are deep as their profundities; his 
dark spots clear as their excessive bright. We can fancy the muse addressing these 
gentlemen after an old formula, and saying, ‘‘ Pope I know, and Dryden I know, 


* Tait’s Magazine, May, 1851. + Henry T. Tuckerman. 
+ Poetical Literature of the Past Half-Century, p. 7. 
§ Byron: English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. { Leigh Hunt’s Journal, IV. — 
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but who are ye?” "Whereupon we suppose they will answer, that it is only an evil 
spirit that puts ‘hai query. 

When we talk of Pope as being par excellence an artist, we are apt to conclude 
or imply that he did nothing by impulse, but wrote mechanically—the mechanism 
being indeed first-rate of its kind, but still subject to the cold laws and uniform 
method imposed on all such operations. Whereas, in point of fact, Pope was the 
reverse of this ideal of mechanical verse-making. 

** As yet a child, and all unknown to fame, 
He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came”’ 
of their own accord, and wanglered over blank leaves and from letter: paper at their 
own sweet will. He was called the young nightingale. Before he was twelve 
years old, he wrote bitter sarcasms upon his country schoolmaster ; and after the 
émeute which this occasioned, he took his education into his own hands, and, rare 
result ! became a conscientiously sedulous student. His temper kept him in hot 
water throughout life—the temper of a choleric, independent, impulsive man—at 
one time embroiling him with Ambrose Philips, the Whig minstrel, who threatened 
to scourge the waspish little Tory at Button’s coffee-house, and whom the latter 
mercilessly ridiculed as : 
“ A bard whom pilfered pastorals* renown, 

Who turns a Persian tale for half-a-crown ; 

Just writes to make his-barrenness appear, 

And strains from hard-bound brains eight lines a year ;”” 
at another time provoking him to bandy malicious personalitics with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague; at another assailing Theobald, at another Colley Cibber, at 
another Dennis, and always with a determined hostility that made Cowper wonder 
how he could write the lines (in his ‘‘ Universal Prayer’ )— 

‘That mercy I to ethers show, 
That mercy show to me.” 

Such a temperament was ill adapted to that deliberate patience in composition, 
that slow building of the lofty rhyme, which is commonly supposed to have 
characterised him. And that he did not write slowly and elaborately when in his 
best mood and on his most successful themes, we have his own testimony to show. 
“‘ The things,”” he says, ‘that: 1 have written fastest, have always pleased the most. 
I wrote the ‘Essay on Criticism’ fast. . . . The ‘Rape of the Lock’ was 
written fast. . . . I wrote most of the ‘Iliad’ fast—a great deal of it on 
journeys, from the little pocket Homer on that shelf there; and often forty or fifty 
verses Ina morning in bed.”’¢ If, however, he wrote in haste, he corrected and 
polished at leisure; and the correction was so smoothly varnished over, the polish 
so cleverly administered, that men said there was nothing but art, As Gifford 
says, “all was resolved by Curl and Dennis into.a ‘knack of rhyming.’ ”’ 

There are poets whose poetry is a2 faithful reflex of themselves. There are others 
who make it a veil rather than a mirror. Among the latter, it would seem, we 
must rank Alexander Pope. ‘The impression he affords us of his personal 
character in his verses and correspondence differs significantly from that gathered 
from external sources. It must be allowed that opinions vary on this question 
almost as widely as on that of his poetical genius; Mr. Bowles, for instance, 
accusing him of a sordid money-getting passion, of taking bribes to suppress 
satires, of indulging the most rankling envy of Addison, of yielding to the worst 
of tempers, of exhibiting duplicity and fickleness of opinion, and of writing the 
grossest licentiousness ; while Mr. Gifford avers that he was kind from. his nature, 
that his heart was open at all times to the claims of his humbler friends, that he 
was adored by his intimates, that he could have no one to envy, and that he was 


* These ‘‘ Pastorals’”’ had been published together with verses by Pope, and praised 
by Tickelt as the best in the language. Such eulogium firec up the jealousy of Pope, 
who proceeded to satirise Philips in ‘‘ The Guardian.’? Thereupon Philips launched 
forth the threat of personal castigation. 

+ Spence’s Anecdotes of Books and Men. 
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no lover of money. Considerable allowance should be made for Pope on the score 
of bodily infirmity. He was deformed in person ; so short in stature, that when 
sitting at table the seat he occupied had to be raised; he suffered habitually from 
headache; one side was contracted ; his legs were so thin that he wore three pairs 
of stockings to give them ‘‘ form and pressure ;” and for a long period of his life 
these stockings were drawn on and off by an attendant, “ for he was not able,”’ 
says one of his biographers, ‘to dress or undress himself, and neither went to bed ~ 
nor rose without help.”’ His youth was that of a little old man—his manhood that 
of a confirmed and sensitive cripple. Now these calamities, together with his 
precocious talents, insured him from the first a degree of domestic attention and 
sedulous consideration which tended vastly to increase his natural egotism, and to 
make him impatient of opposition, intolerant of the barest approach to disrespect, 
Vanity was one of his besetting frailties, and we recognise its presence the more 
distinctly from the pains he takes to hide it. It argues no little affectation and 
insincerity, even in one who strains so hard to appear perfectly unaffected and 
sincere.* That he was fickle in friendship is more questionable, for in most 
instances he does appear to have been exemplary in affectionate constancy.+ 
There are exceptions, however, and Mr. Bowles complains that it makes the heart 
sick to think how often Pope altered his tone, and that the “best man in the 
world’? with him one moment has afterwards ‘‘no heart,’ as in the cases of 
Addison and Rowe. Another ugly charge against him is that preferred by Dr. 
Johnson—to wit, the contempt he is pleased to pour on poverty, as though to want 
money was to want everything—a charge recently renewed, in more caustic terms, 
by Mr. De Quincey, whose zeal in opposing Lord Carlisle’s recommendation of 
Pope to the study of working men is singularly ardent, and who observes that 
although Pope felt intellectually that it was philosophic, and also that it wore an 
air of nobility, no¢ to despise poverty, yet morally he felt inversely, since nature 
and the accidents of his life had made it his necessity to despise nothing so 
heartily. Another unpleasant characteristic attributed to our author, with too 
much apparent justice, is his over-fondness of the pleasures of the table. With a 
wretched digestion, he would eat, we are told, highly-seasoned meats, and stuff 
himself between the courses with biscuits and dry conserves. Dr. Johnson and 
others have imputed his death to repletion by eating potted lampreys, which he 
had dressed with his own hands in a silver saucepan—an imputation the truth of 
which De Quincey is candid enough to doubt; adding, however, with amusing 
slyness, “but if anything inclines me to believe it, chiefly it is the fury of his 
(Pope’s) invectives against epicures and gluttons. What most of all he attacked 
as amoralist, was the particular vice which most of all besieged him.”{ If Pope 
had been the contemporary of the English opium-eater, what terrible messages 
would have been interchanged betwixt Twickenham and Lasswade! No assailant 
had he of equal calibre; and clever as he was at a malignant epigram, or a stinging 
couplet, we doubt whether he would not have met his match m the philosophic 
equanimity, the logical acuteness, the piquant humours, the reckless fun, and the 
versatile agility, of De Quincey’s almost matchless prose. . 

To return from the man to his writings. Pope’s earliest compositions extant 
were chiefly imitations of Chaucer and our elder poets. The ‘‘ Essay on Criticism” 


* Tuckerman says, there seemis little question that Pope was an artful man. He 
made use of the most unnecessary stratagems to compass a simple favour. De Quincey 
contends there is nothing Pope would not have sacrificed—not the most solemn of his 
opinions, not the most pathetic memorial from his personal experiences, in return fur a 
sufficient consideration, which consideration meant always, with him, poetic effect. 

+ One case should never be forgotten—his devotion to his mother, 

+ The question of Pope’s suitableness for the shelves of working-men is discussed by 
Mr. De Quincey with characteristic ability and subtle analysis. We think he hasindulged 
too much in one-sidedness and special pleading; but that, at the same time, he has made 
out a strong case, if not against Pope, at least against Pope’s adaptation to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of English operatives. Here he has, we think, the whip hand of Lord 
Carlisle.—-See Tait’s Magazine for April, May, and July, 1851. . . 
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was composed at the well-nigh incredible age of one-and-twenty. It is a model of 
its kind—‘‘ the finest piece of argumentative and reasoning poetry in the English 
language,’ according to some. It is rich with wit, shrewd discrimination, good 
sense, lively illustration, and rhythmical skill. It criticises the critics in a manner 
full of instruction even to this day—for still does the doctrine hold good that— 
«‘ In poets as true genius is but rare, 

True taste as seldom is the critic’s share ;’’— 
and still may be found those who deface good sense by false learning, and lose 
their common sense in search of wit,—who are bold in the practice of mistaken 
rules,—whose little learning is a dangerous thing,—who make the whole depend 
upon a part,—who are 

‘Of less judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice,’”— 


who confine their taste to conceit alone, or express all their care for language and 
false eloquence, or judge a poet’s song exclusively by his numbers, or take offence 
at every trifle.—who stickle for nothing but the ancients, or for nothing but the 
moderns,—who judge of authors’ names, and not their works,—who make them- 
selves the measure of mankind,—who judge with spleen and sour disdain, and in 
whose jaundiced eye all looks yellow and diseased. Soon after the Essay, appeared 
the yet more celebrated “‘ Rape of the Lock,” founded on an incident in actual 
life; Arabella Fermor, a belle of the day, being the Belinda, and Lord Petre the 
adventurous Baron of the poem. It is pronounced by Johnson the most airy, 
ingenious, and delightful of all Pope’s compositions. Its fairy region, indeed, 
compared with Shakspere’s, is ‘‘ what a drawing-room is to the universe,’’* but, 
perhaps, we shall have another ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ as soon as another 
such bourdoir fairy-land of— 
‘¢ Lakes of liquid gold, elysian scenes, 
And erystal domes, and angels in machines,” 


such a quaintly-disposed congress of living tea-pots, and walking pipkins, and 
sighing jars, and talking goose-pies, and gnomes and sylphs innumerable. The 
poem has been compared to the fruits and flowers of precious stones set in the 
exquisite pietra-dura tables of Italy,—‘“ clear, fanciful, rarely combined, but 
unwarmed with any glow of nature.’’+ As for the style, “‘ We doubt,” says 
Professor Wilson, ‘‘ if such a finished style has ever been heard since, from any of 
the King Apollo’s musicians. Pope’s versification sounds monotonous only to ears 
of leather.’® And as for imagination, ‘‘ we shall continue till such time as that 
faculty has been distinguished from fancy, to see it shining in the ‘Rape of the 
Lock,’ with a lambent lustre.’’t 

Next came ‘‘ The Temple of Fame,’’ the ‘‘ Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady,” and 
“* Windsor Forest ;’”’ the first exemplifying his classical taste, the second his pathos, 
and the third his power, or lack of power, in natural description. In 1716 he 
wrote the ‘‘ Elsisa to Abelard’’—his chef-d’ euvre in emotional verse—a work which 
justifies Christopher North’s sarcasm, that they are only critics of ‘‘ King Cambyses’ 
vein” who preach that Pope has no passion. From 1713 to 1725 he was engaged 
in his translation of Homer, which brought him in the comfortable sum of £5,000 
and upwards ; and in which, clever as it undoubtedly is, the old hero, done into 
heroics, looks as little like his ancient self as need be. Pope’s version is more 
readible than Cowper’s, but neither will compare, in fine and family likeness, with 
that of Chapman.$ The‘ Essay on Man” was published in 1733, and it is against 


* Leigh Hunt: Table-talk. + Tuckerman: Thoughts on the Poets. 
{ Blackwood’s Magazine, Vol. XXX. p. 487. 

§ So thought not Dr. Johnson, from whom we presumptuously differ. When Bozzy men- 
tioned ‘‘ the vulgar saying, that Pope’s Homer was not a good representation of the 
original,” the doctor peremptorily answered, “ Sir, it is the greatest work of the kind 
that has ever been produced.” Eyen that, however, was not demolishing the vulgar 


seying. 
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the “ moral philosophy’ of this renowned work, that Mr, De Quincey fights tooth 
and nail. ‘Wilson eulogises with warmth the spirit and sweetness of the verse, the 
lucid and vivid expression, the pregnant brevity of the meanings, the marrying of 
ardent and lofty imagings to moral sentiments and reflections, the pious will of the 
argument, the strokes of a now playful, now piercing, but always adroit wit, and 
the occasional touches of natural painting and of apt unwrought pathos, With 
much of this panegyric, De Quincey would probably agree; but as to the ethical 
part of it, he maintains that Pope, in the midst of his surface display, and in 
defiance of his ostentatious pretensions, is not in any deep or sincere sense a morai 
thinker.* However this may be, the Essay is, and long will be, read both for its 
doctrine and its poetry; and on the whole, we believe, with as much profit, and 
certainly more pleasure, than the majority of didactic poems, be the authors who 
they may. P 

i ee must suffice anent the satires. No one, we suppose, will deny the 
pre-eminent prowess. of Alexander Pope in this department. In satire, as Mr. 
W. Savage Landor puts it,— 

‘‘ Dryden’s rich numbers rattle terse and round— 
And here, almost his equal, if but here, 
Pope pleas’d alike the playful and severe,” 

provided always they were not playfully tortured in the “ Satires,” or severel 
smashed in the ‘*Dunciad.’”’ He gave no quarter. He lashed right and left like 
one possessed with legion—yet never with that self-oblivion and blind fury which 
exposes some tempers to fatal reprisals. His indignation was intense rather than 
clamorous, more caustic than obstreperous, more withering than overwhelming. 
It devoured his adversaries rather with the stealthy hiss of the serpent than the 
blustering roar of the lion. Occupied as these satires chiefly are with persons and 
events now comparatively unknown, they are still attractive from their singular 
vigour and condensed irony and epigrammatic point; and perhaps more than an 
other of his writings develop the poet’s personality, and show, not always wit 
gratifying fidelity, what manner of man he was. 


* He adds :—‘‘ The dilemma for any working-man who should apply himself to these 
_(.e. the moral) sections of Pope’s writings is precisely this :—Reading them with the 

slight and languid attention which belongs to ordinary reading, they will make no par- 
ticular discoveries of Pope’s hollowness and treacherous infidelities to the truth, whether 
as to things or persons; but in such a case neither will they reap any benefit. On the 
other hand, if they so far carry out Lord Carlisle’s advice as to enter upon the study of 
Pope in the spirit of carnest students, and so as really to possess themselves of the key 
to his innermost mind, they will rise from their labours not so much in any spirit of gra- 
titude for enlarged and humanising views of man, as in a spitit of eynical disgust at 
finding that such views can be so easily counterfeited, and so often virtually, betrayed.” 
Wethink with the Leader, that this is exaggerating the ease, but have quoted the above 
extract as having special reference to the bulk of our readers. 


THE Wisr MAan.—A wise man, by constant cbservation and partial reflection o: 
himself, grows very familiar with himself: he perceives his own inclinations, which, if 
bad, he strives to alter and correct—if good, he cherishes and corroborates them; he 
apprehends the matters he is fitting for and capable to manage, neither too mean and 
unworthy of him, nor too high and difficult for him ; and those applying his care to, he 
transacts easily, cheerfully, and successfully. So being neither putfed up with vain and 
overweening opinion, nor dejected with heartless diffidence of himself; neither admiring, 
nor despising ; he continues in good humour, maintains a sure friendship and corre- 
spondence with himself, and rejoices.in the retirement and private conversation with his 
own thoughts, whence flows a pleasure and satisfaction inexpressible.— Barrow. 


PRIDE AND VANITY.—No two qualities in the human mind are more essentially 
different, though often confounded, than pride and vanity: the proud man entertains 
the highest opinion of himself; the vain man only strives to infuse such an opinion into 
the minds of others: the proud man thinks admiration his due; the vain man is satisfied 
if he can but obtain it: pride, by stateliness, demands respect; vanity, by little artifices, 
solicits applause : pride, therefore, makes men disagreeable, and vanity ridiculous, — 
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In our last Number we gave a brief account 
of the wonderful collection of humming- 
birds now exhibiting at the Zoological 
Gardens in the Regent’s Park. We now 
Subjoin a few particulars respecting John 
Gould himself, by whom this collection was 
made and arranged. His history furnishes 
another pleasing proof of what may be 
effected by industry and perseverance, espe- 
cially when following the bent of native 
taste and talent. It seems that Mr. Gould’s 
taste for this peculiar department of 
natural history was begotten or drawn 
forth by his noticing, when young, the 
specimens exhibited in what are called 
curiosity shops. Some of these he pur- 
chased from time to time, as his means 
allowed him, till he was able to present a! 
easeful beautifully grouped according to 
his own taste, and his ideas of the natural 
habits of the birds. ‘To this he continually 
added, from subjects caught by himself, } 
from purchases, and from foreign consign- 
meats, till his collection became worthy the 
attention not only of the curious, but of 
experienced naturalists. 

n order that his arrangements might be j 


he has gradually risen from a mere seller of 
stuffed birds to one of the most accom- 
plished naturalists of Europe. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that Mr. 
Gould married a lady as passionately fond 
of the science as himself; and while he 
was able to write scientifically, his wife was 
able to illustrate his writings with accurate 
and beautiful delineations of the objects he 
described. Their joint work, “ A Century 
of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains,” 
is a volume of great beauty and interest, 
and, though necessarily published at a high 
price, has now become scarce. His “ Birds 
of Australia’ comprises the labour of ten 
years: it is a magnificent work, containing 
an account of six hundred species, drawn 
and described from actual observation of 
their haunts and manners. His wife, who 
was the companion of his voyage, had 
drawn on stone nearly all the plates of 
‘¢ The Birds of Europe ;” but she died soon 
after their return from Australia in 1840, 
leaving behind her a very large collection of 
ornithological and botanical drawings. 

Mr. Gould is now preparing another 
splendid work, “ The Birds of Asia.”” The 


made in the most scientific manner, he! first part of a ‘*Moncgraph of the Tro- 
became a devoted student of zoology. He/| chilide, or Humming-Birds,”’ is already 
began by studying from books; but his; issued. In this the collection now exhi- 
fame having reached the Zoological Society, | biting in the Zoological Gardens will be 
he was employed to collect and arrange| permanently represented, and with a bril- 
specimens for their museum. The result] liancy of colour very nearly approaching 
of his assiduous application has been, that | that of the birds themselves. 


BE WIDE AWAKE. 

“That is, when you have right work to do, do it heartily, earnestly, not as a person who 
is eaecls overcome with sleep, and can scarcely keep his eyes open. No, no; be wide 
awake. 

Do you want to know why? Well, here are six reasons; ponder them carefully. 

I. This is the way to be happy. A distinguished man said, ‘‘I have lived long enough 
to know that the great secret of human happiness is this: never suffer your energies to 
stand still.” 

Il. This is the way to doa great deal. It is really a truth that the busy man has 
the most leisure, while the indolent are always in a hurry, and, after all, do very little. 

III. This is the way to be contented. Idle people are always restless and uneasy. The 
sléep of the labouring man is sweet. . 

IV. This is the way to keep out of bad company. When you see a crowd of great 
boys lounging idle at the street corner, depend upon it they are after no good, and will 
get none by associating together. : 

V. This is the way to diswppoint Satan. He looks after idleness :— 

«* And Satan finds some mischief stili 
For idle hands to do.” 

VI. This is the way to mind what the Bidle says :—‘‘ Six days shalt thou labour, and 
do all thy work.” ‘Not slothful in business.”” ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might.” f } ; 

Be about the right thing—do it well—keep on at it—whether it be grubbing up the 
roots in your father’s garden, or scrubbing your mother’s floor ona Saturday, or learning 
your lesson for your Sunday class, do it with all your strength, Don’t be half asleep— 


no, no, awake—be wide awake ! 
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THE “ LOTUS-FOOTED” CHINESE. 


A CurInesE lady, with her native attendants, two men and two children of the same 
country, forms, at present, one of the remarkable exhibitions of the Metropolis. Among 
the personal attractions of her sex at home is a ‘‘ willow waist ;”’ the eyebrows are 
frequently removed, that for them delicately-drawn pencil lines may be substituted ; 
‘the cheeks,”’ it is said, ‘should be red as the almond-flower; the mouth, like the 
peach’s blossoms; the eyes, bright as autumnal ripples (in allusion to the dancin 

reflection of the sun ona ruffled lake) ; and the footsteps like the flower of the lotus or 
water-lily.”’ . 

The small feet, which are thus described, are considered the chief of these personal 
beauties. The origin of the practice by which it is produced is unknown, The tradition 
is, that in the time ofthe Woo-tae, or five dynasties, Le-how-choo ordered his 
concubine, Yaou, to bind her foot with silk, and cause it to appear small, and in the 
shape of the new moon. The distortion thus strangely regarded as an attraction is pro- 
duced by turning the small toes of the child under the soles of the feet, confining them 
in that position by tight bandages, and continuing for years this excruciating torture, 
till all the parts are wasted, or, to use the native phrase, till ‘‘ the whole is killed.”’ 
The term is, however, not accurate, as much anguish may subsequently be endured in 
the lower and more central parts of the foot. Almost every family in Chima, even 
among the poor, has one daughter with the small feet, or else she could have no hope of 
becoming a FIRST wife. 

The personal attraction which is consequently very highly valued in China, is possessed 
by Pwan-ye-koo, who, with her native companions, has and will be beheld by thousands 
of our own people and of our foreign visitants at this unprecedented gathering of the 
nations, For seyeral hours in the day she is to be seen, with her attendant and the 
children, on a small stage, where she. appears amusing herself with wooden toys, and 
occasionally talking with them. She is seventeen years of age, but her mind is evidently 
undeveloped, for the women of China, as in all other countries not blessed with the light 
of Christianity, occupy a rank in society far inferior to that of the men; and of school 
education the mass of them receive none. 

At certain specified times, Pwan-ye-Koo hobéles from her platform (for in walking, 
the body of females reels from side to side, so as never to appear upright; and when ~ 
seen in the streets of China, they are generally supported by a little girl, or have the 
assistance of a walking-stick), and withdraws to an adjoining saloon, while about her the 
rest of the Chinese are placed. Here she sings a native air, accompanying herself on the 
Chinese guitar—a very simple and not very musical stringed board, while one of her 
male companions adds an accompaniment from a single-stringed Chinese violin, which it 
will be safe to describe as the absolute antipodes of that of Paganini. At the close of 
these performances the company are invited to inspect ‘‘the lotus feet,’’ as they rest on 
an ottoman—when it will be seen that they are not three inches long. A wooden model, 
suspended in the former room, shows that the principal part remaining is the great toe, 
to which the rest of the foot is narrowed, while the remains of the small toes may be 
observed violently pressed together with the rest of the foot into one rude inass 
beneath, “$78 

‘¢ A foot two inches in length,”’ says Mr. Langdon,* ‘is the idol of a Chinaman, on 
which he lavishes the most precious epithets which nature and language can supply. 
But its beauties are altogether ideal, for when stripped of its gay investments it is a 
piteous mass of lifeless integument, which resembles the skin of a washerwoman’s hand 
after it has undergone a maceration in soap and water. But fancy has played her part 
so well, that this piece of ruined nature, which is seldom or perhaps never seen by men, 
is treated as the prime essential of all feminine beauty. ‘ The foot of a native woman,’ 
said I to a Chinese acquaintance, ‘is very handsome, so that it is a great pity to spoil 
it.” He smiled with much satisfaction at the compliment, but would only allow that it — 
interfered with the gait. ‘They cannot walk so well,’ was the amount of his concession 
in my favour. To show that there is something like masonic secresy about this small 


* Ten Thousand Things Concerning China. 
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foot, IT need only mention that on one occasion the servant, when her mistress pro- 
ceeded to unwind the bandages, blushed, and turned her face to the wall.’’ 

The feeling thus displayed, will appear to the pcople of this country, in general, very 
natural; the epithets showered down on a distortion produced by a most revolting and 
cruel practice, will be pronounced preposterously absurd; while, perhaps, in some 
instances, its continuance will invoke on the Chinese the most vehement denunciations 
But, the proverb is worthy of remembrance, ‘‘'Those who have glass windows should be 
careful of throwing s‘ones.’’ Among ourselves prevails a far worse practice ; for while 
the Chinese in compressing the foot attack no vital part, Englishwomen, aiming at the 
same object, personal beauty, adopt, by their habit of tight-lacing, the very means of 
serious distcrtion, functional disorders, terrific disease, and premature death. <A few 
facts will place their folly and criminality clearly before the mind. 

The human body, for instance, has within its frame-work of bones, the vertebree, or 
back-bone, the shoulder and breast-bones, and the ribs, two cavities: in the uppcr one 
is the heart, the great function of circulation; with the lungs by which we breathe, so 
that a change may pass in the blood, which is absolutely essential to its healthy state ; 
while in the /ower cavity, are the liver, to secrete the bile; the stomach, to digest the 
food ; and the intestines, that nutriment may be carried by appropriate vessels through- 
out the frame; the two cavities being separated by the part called the diaphragm. Now, 
for these various and indispensable parts for the maintenance of life, there is adequate, 
but no superabundant space. To press on any one part is to injure the whole economy ; 
for if one member, as the lungs, the heart, the stomach, suffers, all the members suffer 
with it ; and it is only as the action of the whole is undisturbed, that the body retains its 
full health and vigour; and this, of itself, were enough to condemn the practice to 
which we now advert. But to impress this more fully on the mind, let the following 
remarks be remembered :— 

1. Tight-lacing produces personal distortion. There is no more real beauty in a small 
waist than there is in a Chinese woman’s foot. The idea on which the practice in either 
case proceeds, is the product of a most perverted imagination. Let the human body, 
which has grown naturally to its maturity, be considered, and it will appear the very 
opposite of that wasp-like state to which fashion has reduced so many of its votaries, 
and which is imitated by many of humble grade. It would seem, in some instances, as 
if a little further tightening of the cords would render the separation of the two 
parts of the frame complete. An Italian woman would as soon think of applying these 
cords to her neck as to her waist. And why? Because the sculptures with which she 
is familiar give to the female figure its natural beauty. Its violation leads to nature 
taking its revenge, and that decisively and summarily, in distortion of the ribs, distor- 
tion of the bones of the shoulders and chest, distortion of the hip-bones, and distortion 
of the spine ! 

2. Tight-lacing is the fruitful cause of disease. Of this there is a sufficient intima- 
tion when at night the cruel pressure is removed, for the blood rushing downwards from 
the diminished resistance to its motion, empties the vessels of the head, and thus occa- 
sions fainting. Hence stimulants are resorted to, and in not a few instances habits of 
intemperance have been originated by this monstrous practice. But even these are far 
from constituting the catalogue of evils that arise; it is thus given by Mr. Coulson, 
who has written with great ability and intelligence, on ‘‘ Deformities of the Spine :’’— 
‘* Pains in the eyes, ear-ache, bleeding at the nose, apoplexy, cancer fh the breast, 
adhesion of the lungs to the diaphragm, asthma, spitting of blood, paipitation of the 
heart, water on the chest, abscesses in the Jungs, rupture, fistula, jaundice, calcul}, 
diseases of the kidneys, and consumption.’’ Mothers, he also shows, entail incalculable 
evils on their offspring ; and hospitals might be filled with patients the sufferers from 
tight-lacing. Instances of insanity are also attributable to the same cause. We need 
scarcely remark— 

3. Tight-lacing brings on premature death. In the year 1839, the Registrar-General 
of England stated that no fewer than 31,090 Englishwomen died of consumption. And 
to what does he ascribe this dreadful mortality ? Partly to their living so much in-doors, 
and partly ‘‘ to the compression by dress preventing the free expansion of the chest !” 

On how many tombs then, might the hand of truth write, in consequence of this prac- 
tice— A Suicipr.” 
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ArtTuuR Lord D’Arcy was the representa- 
tive of one of the oldest Rgman Catholic 
families in England, and in the year 1840 he 
had led to the altar one of his own faith, 
Lady Winnifred Talbot, the only daughter 
of Viscount Haggerstone; and immediately 
after the ceremony had taken her abroad 
on a tour of inspection through all the 
noblest galleries of painting and sculpture 
which Europe afforded, and even persuaded 
her to venture on a pilgrimage to the hal- 
lowed ground of Palestine. Warmly at- 
tached to the religious opinions of their 
ancestors, mutually enthusiastic in the 
progress of ecclesiastical architecture, and 
desirous to enlist the fine arts in the service 
of their church, the young couple were 
enraptured, when staying at Smyrna, at the 
discovery of a very ancient and perfect MS. 
copy of an illuminated New Testament, 
belonging to the third century, and which 
the cupidity of its possessors, an unworthy 
community residing in one of the Levantine 
monasteries, enabled them to purchase. 
Tradition related that it had once belonged 
to St. Augustin; and they were still more 
delighted when, in addition to this valuable 
missal, they found, in the near neighbour- 
hood of Mount Calvary, a piece of wood 
which, though rotten in appearance and 
texture, they believed to be a portion of the 
vera crux. Howto dispose of these trea- 
sures was a frequent subject of discussion 
between them on their homeward route; 
and on reaching their country residence of 
Whitby Priory, in the county of Durham, 
and even before the Lady Winnifred had 
seen the costly preparations made by Lord 
D’Arcy in honour of her arrival, they sought 
the private chapel, which stood in a grove 
of pines, cedars of Lebanon, and feathery 
yew-trees, and which communicated with 
the Priory by an underground passage, in 
the fashion of former ages. The door of 
the sanctuary stood open, and the interior 
had been swept and garnished in readiness 
for their inspection; but as they had not 
been expected until a later hour, the offi- 
ciating priest and two or three of the 
villagers were engaged within, admiring a 
monument of Chantrey’s workmanship, 
which had been recently erected in memory 
of the late Lady D’Arcy. Winnifred and 
her husband remained silently apart for 
some time, near the altar, for the place 
seemed to them holy ground; and at no 
previous moment. had they felt so com- 
pletely united in heart and mind as now, 
when for the first time they stood together 
in the peaceful home chapel, where they 


trusted that they should be daily permitted 
to worship side by side for many years to 


come, 


At last Lord D’Arcy spoke: ‘‘ We must 
have a new altar-piece, my Winnifred—one 
more in unison with the chaste beauty of 
our little church; and it seems to me that 
a well-conceived shrine might be contrived 
to hold our relics, which could stand in the 
carved recess behind the altar, and over 
which might be hung the most appropriate 
pictures which we can obtain. Speak, my 
darling, and teil me frankly what is your 
opinion,” 

*‘T think,” replied Winnifred, timidly, 
‘such a shrine would indeed be admirably 
fitted to the purpose, if we could only find 
artists who so loved and reverenced their 
work that their execution would equal the 
lofty conceptions which could alone do 
justice to the holiness ofthe place.’ 

‘‘ And are there none’such to be found iu 
broad England?” said the Earl, ‘let us 
ask father Conroy, who I:see is waiting to 
be introduced to you;” and, turning from 
the altar, Lord D’Arcy presented his wife 
to the priest, and both bent their knee, 
while the venerable man pronounced a fer- 
vent benediction upon their union, and safe 
return to Whitby Priory. 

The villagers, who had lingered in hopes 
of receiving some mark of recognition, 
were then kindly noticed, and Winnifred, 
struck with the bearing of one dressed 
somewhat less plainly than the ruddy yeo- 
men, who seemed to be his companions, 
asked her husband what was the youth’s 
name, and on learning that he was called 
Francis Hepburn, and had attained some 
eminence as a skillful, but indolent artist, 
she smilingly said she thought he would 
prove capable of nobly executing the sacred 
commission which they had been discussing. 
Lord D’Arey’s eye followed Winnifred’s, 
and though he had seen Hepburn many 
times before his contineatal tour, without 
having been peculiarly attracted by him, he 
now thought his wife had augured rightly, 
as he attentively regarded the young artist’s. 
feeling and thoughtful countenance. Her 
remark caused the immediate introduction 
of the subject to Father Conroy, wito, 
beckoning to Tlepburn not to léave the 
chapel, entered into his pa*ron’s views with 
the devout ardour natural to his character ; 
while encouraged by the Earl, the young 
artist joined in the conversation; and by 
the largeness of his view, the evident piety 
and ciscriminating taste which he displayed, 
greatly increased the high estimate of his 
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powers which Winnifred had from the first 
been disposed to assign to him. 

Two months later, printed circulars were 
issued, describing the private chapel of 
Whitby, and inviting the best artists to 
compete for the prize offered by Lord 
D’Arcy, for a new-altar piece and shrine in 
which to enclose the relics from Palestine. 
Four artists, three of whom were London 
men, and the fourth from a neighbouring 
city—Durham—accepted the challenge ; 
but to the surprise of both Winnifred and 
the Earl, the name of Hepburn did not 
appear, and Lord D’Arcy went to call on 
him the next day and ask him why he re- 
fused to execute a commission which he 
had seemed to understand so well. The 
conversation which then passed between the 
retiring, modest young man and the Harl, 
only made the latter still more earnestly 
desire that one so disinterested in his love 
of art, and possessing such noble ideas of 
its boundless power, to express the highest 
emotions of the soul, should make the 
attempt to carry out his own excellent con- 
ceptions on this occasion. Encouraged by 
the Earl’s evident sincerity in his delicate 
praise of Hepburn’s talents, and his rever- 
ence for everything appertaining to religion, 
the artist’s timid doubts of his own capa- 
bilities, gave way, but then he demurred as: 
to'terms; and after some hesitation, said, ‘‘I 
feel sure that I could not, my lord, paintan 
appropriate altar-piece with the singie- 
heartedness necessary to render it worthy 
of its sacred destination, if I was influenced 
by the paltry ambition of trying to win a 
prize from my fellow men, or the desire for 
money.” 

*“T respect your scruples,’’ Lord D’Arcy 
replied ; “but you do wrong to look upon 
the competition as degrading: it is simply 
an earnest endeayour on my part to obtain 
the best design and the best executed 
work that I can, to fulfil its holy purposes 
in a temple dedicated to religious worship. 
You are not invited to engage in vain strife 
to attain pre-eminence over other artists, 
but to produce a suitable shrine to further, 
in as far as outward aid can do so, the 
efforts of frail mortals to worship their 
Creator at the appointed season.”’ 

Hepburn owned that he had not before 
looked at the subject in this light, and the 
Earl continued, with a grave kind smile: 
‘As to the money part. of the affair, you 
shall be quite at liberty to refuse the remu- 
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neration due to your toil or to accept it, 
when the time comes; so I beg you will let 
me have the pleasure of telling my wife 
that you will do your utmost to help us in 
our good work.’’ The artist egreed, and 
Winnifred expressed herself well pleased 
by his having entered the lists. 

Six months had been allowed for the 
execution of the shrine, and the different 
artists came to Whitby more or less fre- 
quently to study the peculiarities of the 
chapel, in order to render their work as 
appropriate as possible ; but none came so 
often and stayed so long as Hepburn. He 
came, too, at the times when he was most 
sure of finding it empty, haunting it early 
and late, besides attending the various ser~ 
vices held within its walls as regularly as'Fa- 
ther Conroy himself. On these occasions he 
sometimes found Lady D’Arcy there, draw- 
ing from thesculptured ancestral monuments 
or carved images of the saints which adorned 
the aisles. At such times she often entered 
into conversation with him, and learnt tho- 
roughly to appreciate the young man’s up- 
right, self-controlled character, and his fer- 
vent, devotional love of whatever was pure, 
holy,and beautiful. She learnt,also, thecause 


of histmelancholy looks, in the early and mys- 


terious. disappearance of his young and only 
sister, who had been confided to his care by 
their dying parents, and on whose affection 
to himself he relied so implicitly, that he 
preferred to believe her to be no longer. 
living, since eight years had passed since 
her disappearance. 

The first of September drew near, and 
from distant counties came many noble 
Catholic guests, who were to aid the earl 
and countess in balancing and deciding 
upon the different handiwork of the five 
artists ; and to avoid all possibility of par- 
tiality, no hint had been allowed to get 
abroad of the designs of any of them, and 
the one selected was to be chosen without 
the judges knowing by whose hand it was 
wrought. On the appointed morning each 
artist arrived with his performance, andeach 
was in turn conducted te the fine old picture- 
gallery, where the shrines were to be dis- 
played. Each production was ticketed with 
a figure, whose duplicate, and the name and 
address of the artist, lay on a small centre 
table, in a sealed envelope, and all were 
covered up with large white linen cloths, 
which were not to be withdrawn until the 
earl and his guests had taken their places. 


( To be concluded in the next Number.) 
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THE GaMBOGE TREE.—Although gam- 
boge has been known as an article of 
European commerce for nearly two centu- 
ries and a half, the tree which produces it 
is still unknown to botanists. Since 1836, 
three species of Gercinia have been de- 
scribed, respectively found in Ceylon, 
Western Mysore, in Birmah, and in North- 
eastern Bengal, and all producing varieties 
of gamboge differing slightly in chemical 
composition from each other, and from that 
of Siam. Recent information renders it 
probable that some specimens taken from 
two trees cultivated at Singapore by Dr. 
Almeida, and by him stated to have been ob- 
tained ‘‘ direct from Siam,’’ do not, inreality, 
belong to the gamboge tree of that country. 
Careful examination of their construction 
leaves no doubt of their being a distinct 
species from any already known. 


THE Uras TrEE.—Some curious parti- 
culars respecting a upas tree, situated a 
little below Bruni, in Borneo, are given by 
a recent traveller. It is described as a 
magnificent tree, about two feet or more in 
diameter, and rising sixty feet without a 
branch; at that height it spreads with a 
dense foliage. The trunk is smooth, and 
of a dirty silvery colour. Upon wounding 
it a milky secretion rapidly exudes. This 
is mixed with other juices, and used as a 
poison for arrows. Except when taken 
internally, or thrown into the circulation 
through a wound, it is perfectly harmless. 
The leaves are obtained by shooting at the 
branches. 


CALIFORNIAN PEARL FISHERIES.—The 
shell fish producing the pearl occurs abun- 
dantly in the Gulf of California, adjoining 
both American and Mexican territory. The 
pearls are of excellent water, but generally 
irregular in form. The vessels employed 
in the fishery are from fifteen to thirty tons 
burden, and generally owned by individual 
adventurers, and commanded by them. 
There is on board of each vessel a working 
crew of sailors, and an equal number of 
Indian divers, technically called Busos, 
The ships are generally ill supplied with 
provisions, and upon their arrival in the 
gulf at once commence business. The 
Busos, armed with pointed staves, plunge 
into water four or five fathoms deep, and 
when they find a pearl-bearing oyster, rise 
to the surface and deposit their prize in a 
sack hung to the vessel’s side; thus plung- 
ing and reappearing on the surface with 
fresh treasure until their strength is ex- 
hausted, or their time of labour is over. 
When the latter is the case, they all 


collect around the owner, or armador, 
who divides the gains in the following pro- 
portion, namely, two for the Government, 
two for himself, and one for the Buso. The 
Share, however, of the Buso is generally. 
taken by the armador, who contrives to keep 
in his debt for extra allowances, outfit, &c., 
all his crew. In 1831 one vessel with 
seventy Busos, another with fifty, two with 
thirty, and two with ten each, sailed from 
the coast of Souora. One of these brought 
home in two months forty ounces of pearls, 
worth aboyt £1,200; another, twenty-one 
ounces, worth about £600, and the rest in 
proportionate quantities. 


THE CALIFORNIAN Soap PLant.—This 
plant grows all over California, on high 
hills as well as in the valleys. The leaves 
make their appearance about the middle of 
November, six weeks after the rainy season 
has set in; the plants never grow more 
than one foot high, and the leaves and 
stalk drop entirely in May, though the 
bulbs remain in the ground all the sum- 
mer without decaying. Itis used to wash 
with in all parts of the country, and, by 
those that understand its useful qualities, 
is preferred to soap. The method of using 
it is merely to strip off the husk, dip the 
clothes in water, and rub the bulb on them. 
It makes a thick lather, and smells like 
new brown soap. The botanical name of 
the plant is Phalangium pomaridianum. 
Besides this plant, the bark of a tree, Che- 
laria saponaria, is used in South America 
for the purposes of washing. Several other 
plants have been used in various countries 
as a substitute for soap. 


NEST-BUILDING FisHES.—The general 
disbelief with which stories of fishes taking 
care of their young have been received, has 
been somewhat shaken by the recent testi- 
mony of a celebrated naturalist. While 
engaged in collecting insects along the 
shores of Lake Sebago, in Maine, he was 
led to observe the action of a couple of cat- 
fish, which at his approach left the shore 
suddenly, and returned to the deeper 
water. This movement being repeated, he 
was led to a closer observation. The pecu- 
liar black appearance of the place which the 
fishes had left first attracted his particular 
attention. Examining more closely, a nest 
was discovered, in which were moving a 
number of little tadpoles. These were at 
first supposed to be the tadpoles of frogs; 
and to test the attachment of the old fishes 
to the spot, some pains were taken to ex- 
perimentalise upon them. The fishes would 
return slowly and cautiously, looking anx- 
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iously toward the nest to see if it had been 
disturbed. They would approach to within 
six or eight feet. Large stones cast at 
them, or into the nest, only served to 
frighten them away for ten or fifteen | 
minutes. They would then return, evi- 
dently seeking the protection of their young. 
The nest was formed amongst the water- 
plants, 

INTERNAL FIRES AND FEARS.—From 
observations made in more than three hun- 
dred places in different portions of the globe, 
itis found that the degree of internal heat 
Imereases as you descend, at the rate of 
about one degree of Fahrehheit to about 
every 45 feet. Supposing it to increase in 
the same ratio, at the depth of twenty-four 
miles the heat would be sufficient to melt 
iron or any known substance. And this 
internal heat, be the cause what it may, is 
the source of all the great changes occurring 
on the surface of the earth, and sufficiently 
accounts for the volcanic strata which are 
found 3,000 feet above other rocks on the 
tops of mountains. The mountains thrown | 
up by voleanoes in South America, Lyeil | 
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estimates as equal to 363 millions of the 
largest of the Egyptian pyramids, and dis- 
placed beneath the surface of the earth an 
amount of matter that could not be implaced 
by all the sediments from the Ganges in 
1600 years. A single eruption of the vol- 
canic mountain of Jokul, in Iceland, threw 
out a stream of lava 90 miles long, and, on 
an average, 15 miles broad, and 150 feet 
deep, and would have covered to the depth 
of 40 feet 7,000 square miles. As a con- 
clusion from these, and many other like 
facts, Mr. Lyell states that the earth thus 
undermined must ultimately cave in. If 
the earth, then, be a great volcanic pile, 
feeding its own fires by chemical decom- 
position, and the water of the ccean is 
decomposed into its own elements of 
oxygen and hydrogen, when the final con- 
flagration comes it will only be the result 
of agencies which are now at work in the 
earth; and Mr. Lyell might well exclaim, 
in the words of Pliny, that it is a wonder a 
single day should pass without a universal 
conflagration. 


Y’M OF THAT BAND THAT TILL THE LAND. 


I’m of that band that till the land 
And draw from earth her store ; 

Right happy indeed’s the life we lead 
While our days are passing o’er. 

Many there are, in riches far 
Surpassing the farmer’s purse, 

While other pursuits may yield more fruits, 
But often produce much worse. 


We envy not the statesman’s lot, 
Still clamouring for his class; 

Nor his that fights for glory’s rights 
At some redoubted pass. 

No risk have we on boisterous sea, 
Nor,fears lest tempests whelm 

All we possess without redress, 
While labouring at the helm. 


The fruitful field its bounties yields,— 
A rich reward for toil ; 

Be ours the trade to ply the spade, 

And deeply plough the soil. 

We walk abroad o’er carpet sod, 
And flow’rets kiss our feet, 

Whose odours rise to scent the skies— 
A tribute pure and meet. 


To all who give the means to liv, 
As brother shares with brother, 
And thus fulfil the holy will 
That bids us love each other, 
Oh! life secure from guile, and pure, 
To thee my life clings ever, 
With all its might and fond delight,— 
To change from thee—oh, never! 
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MECHANICS. 


Wuy! is the subject not exhausted ? 
No, nor willit while there are cities to 
rear, mines to explore, and oceans to tra- 
verse. The idea is now pretty well 
exploded, even among the silly ones, that 
aman isless to be respected than a name ; 
and with the sensible portion of the 
masses a profession cannot cover a multi- 
tude of sins. We cannot think why the 
term “mechanic” first came into, oppro- 
brium; since it is certain that toil which 
bends the manly braw-.and wears the ath- 
letic frame, received the sanction of Ged 
in the beginning ; and 
«© Working men, what e’er their task, 

To carve the stone or break the sod, 

They wear upon their honest brows, 

The royal stamp and seal of God.” 

W hat is oftener said of the Deity than 
that he is the framer of worlds; the great 
architect of the universe? He conde- 
scended to make perishable things, for the 
earth was destined to destruction. The 
Almighty constructed the first temple ; a 
human habitation, a dwelling for the soul. 
He took clay and made man after his own 
image; combining Divine skill with  infi- 
nite perceptions of taste and beauty in his 

lorious productions; does not that give 
dignity to physical labour? Not only will 
and sinew are essential to the success of 
the well-skilled mechanic, but mind, 
talent, and discrimination ; and that many 
hard-working men have won imperishable 
names, is proof that intellects of no com- 
mon order bend over the fashioning ef such 
things as the necessities of life demanded, 
whether soldering the little porringer for 
the tiny child, forming the delicate slipper 
for the maiden’s foot, or moulding the huge 
ship from the heavy timber of the forest, 

Nhe mechanic enters upon his allotted 
task of acquiring a trade as seriously and 
with as high motives as one who studies 
for a profession. In order to make a good 
workman, he must commence in youth, 
and devote much time to the consumma- 
tion of his purposes. 


The professional man, after years of ap- 
plication to his favourite science, would of 
course be wholly unable to compete with 
a mechanic in his particular line of busi- 
ness. He could never, it is to be pre- 
sumed, bend his energies, after manhood 
has fairly set. in, to the making of a par- 
ticular edifice on mechanical. principles; 
and yet it is a masterly undertaking. to 
construct a perfect building, a great. ac- 
complishment. 

But give to the strong mind of the 
mechanic initiatory principles of intellec- 
tual study, and he will master it without 
further aid; wake up his slumbering 
imagination, and you have roused a giant’ 
that will uproot mountains from their 
caverned beds to give material for 
thoughts. He will rise to eminence; he 
will be a doctor, a lawyer, a preacher— 
whatever you please. The fires of his 
forge shall gild some bethumbed and 
tattered lexicon with lustre brighter than 
that of shining gold; and while the strokes 
of his heavy hammer bend the angry ore 
the pliant machinery of his wonderful 
mind shape the strange hieroglyphics of a 
one 9: language into gems of priceless 
worth and images of beauty. Men who 
have the physical strength to wield the 
anvil and shoulder the heavy beam willyet 
evince superiority in mental power over 
those who early wear out the freshness of 
life and. soul by the too intense application 
of butone set of faculties. Itseemsthatthe 
former, when they devote themselves to 
science, have wide scope for fancy, a more 
vigorous and healthy imagination. To 
them many of the peculiarities of society 
are unveiled; they see all classes, and 
keenly discern the hollowness and empti- 
ness of etiquette. The facility with which 
they construct gives them sprightliness of 
wit, while the inventive faculties which 
new improvements constantly put in requi- 
sition, by their electric influence upon the 
intellect, call forth originality as well as 
versatility of genius. 


Live FoR SOMETHING.—Thousands of men breathe, move, and live—pass off the stage 


of life, and are heard of no more. Why? 


They did not partake of good in the world, 


and none were blessed by them; none could point to them as the means of their 
redemption. Nota line they wrote, not a word they spoke, could be recalled, and so 
they perished: their light went out in darkness, and they were not remembered more 
than insects of yesterday. Will you thus live and die, O man immortal? Live for 
something. Do good, and leave behind you a monument of virtue that the storms of 
time can never destroy. Write yourname by kindness, love, and mercy, on the hearts 
of thousands you come in contact with, year by year, and you will never be forgotten. 
No, your name, your deeds, will be as legible on the hearts you leave behind, as the stars 
on the brow of the evening. Good deeds will shine as brightly on the earth as the stars 
of heaven.—Dr. Chalmers. : 
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A FIRST VISIT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A LETTER FROM JESSIE SMITH (LATE PRIMROSE), A VISITOR IN TOWN, TO HER 
OLD FRIEND AND SCHOOLFELLOW IN THE COUNTRY, 
July 29, 1851. 
My Dear Anniz,—lI suppose I ought to write in quite a matronly style, now that I 
am married. John is so kind: dear fellow! he takes me everywhere. We have been 
to the Crystal Palace a great many times; but I do so wish that they would keep it open 
all the winter ; it would look so beautiful by gaslight! And now, you know, that John 
is in business for himself, he does not like to spare too much time ‘‘ gadding about,’’ as 
he calls it; and we should be able to get away after tea, for Jobn is a firm supporter of 
the early closing system. Having seen the evils of late hours—I heard him say these 
very words at a public meeting, Annie, and you can’t think how proud I felt of him— 
he had determined that, now he was himself an employer, that no person working for 
him should undergo the sufferings, or be exposed to the temptations, which he had 
experienced. And so, you know, we regularly close the shop at seven in the evening, 
which allows both our young men and the new apprentice to take a long walk in the 
country, or attend the classes and lectures at the literary institution. Iam so glad, 
Annie, that my little fortune has enabled my dear husband to go into business for him- 
self. Iam sure we shall succeed; that is, if perseverance and probity—John’s words 
again—help folks forward in this world. 

I meant to tell you all about the grand places I have seen—the Exhibition, the 
Dioramas, the Colosseum, the Zoological Gardens, and the Opera; but I find myself 
every moment putting down on paper the words of my husband instead of my own. 
My husband, Annie! Well, do you know that ever since I ‘have taken to serving in 
the shop (I have the lace and ribbon department all to myself), and feel that I can assist 
him, and worthily do battle by his side in the great life-contest going on around us— 
ever since I have taken part in the actual business of life, I have grown more satisfied 
with my own exertions, and more assured of my dear John’s confidence and regard. 

But, bless me, if I go on in this way, you will take me for the most egotistical little 
body that ever wrote a word about herself. Don’t show my letters to anybody, for I 
think folks would laugh at them. Not that I am ashamed of loving and admiring my 
husband—of course not, but that there are some things which cannot well be said except 
between such friends as you and I, Annie. 

Yesterday John took me to the Royal Academy. When he talked about going to see 
a gallery of pictures, I must say I did not anticipate much pleasure ; but when we got 
fairly there, I was enchanted. Oh, you never can conceive what a delightful thing it is 
to look upon all these fine paintings—there are about twelve hundred and fifty separate 
designs, all in gold frames—besides the sculptures, which are in a little, dark, cold 
room, all by themselves, as if the managers of the Royal Academy were ashamed of them. 
Therefore you will not expect me to tell which I liked best; indeed, I don’t know 
myself. John was quite enthusiastic, for he is a great admirer of pictures, and poetry, 
and music, and all those sort of things; and when he repeated a line out of Dryden, 
which says that ‘‘ the pencil speaks the tongue of every land,’’ then I began to under- 
stand the feeling that draws so many well-dressed ladies-and gentlemen to the picture 
exhibitions in Trafalgar-square. 

Amidst so many beautiful paintings, I can only recall some two or three. John has a 
much better memory than I have for such things, though I don’t altogether understand 
what he means by the education of the eye and the improvement of the taste in all that 
relates to fine art, I asked him when we came home, and he told me that in matters of 
taste and vertw much depended on a proper knowledge of what had been perfermed by 
the ancients, who were to be regarded as the masters of art. Now I could not under- 
stand why that should be, for I am sure I could understand and appreciate Mr. Linnell’s 
picture of ‘‘ Job,’’ who stands all fearfully and woe-begone when the messenger arrives to 
tell him of a fresh calamity, ‘‘ and I only am escaped alone to tell thee’’—just as well as 
if I knew all about Raphael and Correggio. But I did not dispute with John about that, 
but we talked of Sir Edward Landseer’s ‘‘ Scene from the Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
where Titania is in love with Bottom with the ass’s head; and we spoke of the won- 
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derful painting of Mr. Grant’s, in which Queen Esther accuses Haman in the presence of 
King Ahasuerus—‘ We are sold, I and my people, to be destroyed, to be slain, and to 
perish . . . . and the adversary and the enemy is this wicked Haman.”’ John says that 
this picture is sure to be engraved. 

You recollect, Annie, that when we were reading ‘‘ Pepys’ Diary ”’ together, we could 
not help laughing at the old courtier being fascinated by the beautiful Nell Gwynne, 
whom he had always reviled so; well, here heis pictured on Mr, Egg’s canvass, actually 
kissing the charming actress. Oh, that deceitful Pepys; and before his wife, too.!. 
Only think how he could write in his gossipping way about the court :—‘‘ 23d.—Thence 
to the King’s house, and there saw ‘ The Humourous Lieutenant,’ a silly play, I think ; 
only the spirit in it, that grows very tall, and then sinks again to nothing, having two. 
heads breeding upon one; and then Knipp’s singing did please us. Here, in a box 
above, we spied Mrs. Pearce: and going out they called us, and so we staid for them ; 
and Knipp took us all in, and brought to us Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted the 
great part of ‘ Coelia’ to-day very fine, and did it pretty well; I kissed her, and so did. 
my wife, and a mighty pretty soul she is. We also saw Mrs. Ball, which is my little 
Roman- nose black girl, that is mighty pretty; she is usually called Betty. Knipp made 
us stay in a box and see the dancing, preparatory to to-morrow, for ‘ The Goblins,’ a: 
play of Suckling’s, not acted these twenty-five years, which was pretty. And so away 
thence, pleased with this sight also, and specially kissing of Nell.” 

I could tell you, Annie, of a great many beautiful pictures—for there are some of all 
descriptions, from an immense frame that would fill up the side of our parlour at home 
to a little miniature that you could hide in the palm of your hand,—but that my paper, 
is exhausted, and I expect John home almost immediately,—it is just eleven; he has been 
to a Temperance Demonstration at Exeter Hall. My next letter, therefore, must be 
more full of matters less egotistical. Believe me, Yours, JESSIE. 

P.S,—My husband has just come home; he sends his love with mine, 


SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE FIGURE NINE. 
MULTIPLY 9 by itself, or by any other of the cigits, and the figures of the product, 
added together, will amount to 9, The component figures of the amount of the 
multipliers (viz., 45), when added together, make 9. 

The amount of the several products, or multiples of 9 (viz., 405), when divided by 9, 
gives a quotient of 45; and the component figures of either the dividend or quotient, 
added together, make 9. . 

Multiply any row of figures either by 9 or by any other of the products of 9 multiplied 
by one of the digits, as by 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, or 81, and the sum of the figures of 
the product, added together, will be divisible by 9. 

Multiply the nine digits in the following order—l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9—by 9, or by any 
one of the products of 9 mentioned in the last paragraph, and the product will come out 
allin one figure, except the place of tens, which will be an 0, and that figure will be the 
one which, multiplied into 9, supplies the multiplier: that is, if you select 9 as the 
multiplier, the product will be (except the place of tens, all ones: if youselect 18, all 
twos ; if 27, all threes; and so on. Omit the 8 in the multiplicand, and the 0 will also 
vanish from the product, leaving it all ones, twos, three, &c., as the case may be. 


THE POWER OF SMALL BEGINNINGS.—A grim lion obstructs the paths of ardent 
benevolence in its desire to lesson the monster evils of society, and constantly roars 
‘Impossible! impossible !’* Well disposed affluence surveys the encroaching waves of 
destitution and crime as they roll onwards, spreading their dark waters over the face of 
society, and folds its hands in powerless despair—a despair created by a false notion of 
the inefficacy of individual or limited action. ‘* Who can stem sucha tide?” it exclaims. 
‘“'We must have some great comprehensive system. Without that single efforts are 
useless.’ Upon this untrue and timid premise many a purse is closed, many a generous 
impulse checked. It is never remembered that all great facts, for evil or for good, are 
an aggregate of small details, and must be grappled with a detail. Every one who 
hath and to spare, has it in his power to do some good and to check some evil; and if 
all those to whom the ability is given were to do their part, the great ‘‘ comprehensive 
system’? which is so much prayed for would arrange itself. The hand of charity is 
nowhere so open as in this country, but it is paralysed for the want of b eing well directed 
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LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. XXV. , 


OUR PRIZES. 


Tux present chapter, which will prove not the least instructive of our Lessons, will be 
devoted to an analysis of the best method of translating our prize exercises, to an 
announcement of the names of the successful competitors, and to an explanation of the 
merits which have entitled them to what is unquestionably a real and a brilliant honour. 

When we first proposed a prize exercise for our students, we thought that twelve 
premia would be amply sufficient, and that it was extremely unlikely that more would 
be deserved. Jn order that, among our students, even that number might obtain the 
reward, we determined to redouble our own exertions, ever since the Ninth Lesson, to 
make these instructions more really and practically serviceable than tracts of the kind 
sometimes are. Andhad even but twelve realised in their performance that perfection of 
which we wished to render them capable, we should still have considered our labours 
amply compensated, and a very great result achieved. For what are these lessons, 
rightly considered ? They have appeared once a week: they have been hitherto four- 
and-twenty in number. Now, would it be a logical or accurate description of the course 
of study which these Lessons have enabled our students to pursue, if you were to speak 
as though the study itself had lasted four-and-twenty weeks? Most assuredly not. The 
Lessons, indeed, could not have appeared more rapidly, for they belonged to the pages of 
a weekly magazine. But each lesson might well be mastered in a single day, by any one 
who had adequate leisure and average abilities. Indeed, we have no doubt whatever that 
many a reader will study them successfully and completely within less than one month, 
when collected in a separate form ; and that, though totally ignorant of French before 
entering on that perusal, he will be able, in the limits of the brief period we have men- 
tioned, to derive a lasting and solid advantage in the acquisition of all the information 
which the whole course contains. Knowing, then, that for our students (though 
twenty-four weeks have elapsed since the First Lesson appeared) as yet only a month’s 
application to French has been secured, we should have been proud and delighted if but 
twelve out of them all had merited a prize by the correctness and the spirit with which 
they had performed che proof exercises. 

_ All our hopes have been signally surpassed. Instead of the twelve names which we 
had trusted (not without some tremors) that we might be able to cite, we have to record, 
in the present chapter, upwards of sixty. And these sixty names are but a selection from 
a much larger number, which, after long hesitation, many doubts, and much careful 
comparison, we have at length reluctantly put aside. In some cases, almost a comma 
has been sufficient to decide the preference. Positive excellence in a high degree belongs 
to many of those performances which we have rejected merely for comparative inferiority. 
As‘an example and proof of this we call attention to the first name on our fourth list in 
point of merit. That name stands no higher ; although in the translation of the passage 
from Lord Bacon into French (an exercise more difficult in its nature than the converse 
translation from French into English) there was but one error; and that one error con- 
sisting of but one letter. Jn talking of the kings being ‘‘surrounded,”’ the competitor 
had put the past participle of the French in the singular instead of the plural. He had 
omitted the ‘‘s.”” He had written entowré (or environne), instead of entourés. And, of 
course, as it referred to a plural nominative, ‘‘ kings,” aad as the participle was used 
with etre, the plural environnés (m. p.) or entourés (m. p.) ought to have been employed. 
Frequently, correctness being equal, the superior elegance or the greater tasteful simpli- 
city of some one version has borne away the palm from another. 

First, we will now proceed to translate the passage from Chateaubriand, premising that, 
as long as the sense is preserved, there may be other terms equally good. The very 
themes through which we have attentively gone show what endless variety of expression 
our rich old mother-tongue supplies. 

BIRDS’ NESTS. 

An admirable Providence manifests itself in the nests of birds. It is impossible to 
contemplate without emotion that divine goodness which gives industry to the weak and 
foresight to the careless. 
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No sooner have the trees put forth their blossoms, than thousands of artificers begin 
their labours. These carry long straws into the hole of an old wall—those construct 
buildings at the windows of a church—others purloin a hair from some steed, or the 
shred of wool which the sheep has left hanging to the thorn. There are woodcutters, 
who interlace branches in the top of a tree; there are spinners, who gather the silk of 
the thistle. A thousand palaces arise, and each palace is anest. Hach nest witnesses 
charming changes :—a glittering egg; then a little one, clothedin down. This nursling 
assumes feathers; his mother teaches him to raise himself upright on his couch. Soon 
he perches himself on the edge of his. cradle, whence he casts a first glance upon 
nature. % 


Of course, ‘‘ without being moved,’’ or ‘* without being affected,’’ would be as good. 
as ‘* without emotion.’? So, ‘silk on the thistle,’’ or ‘silk from: the thistle,’’ &c., 
were to us as acceptable a turn as that im the text. We need not add, that “some 
steed’’ is not literal; but wne is used in that vague sense which justifies our trauslating 
it by any term which may appear most vividly to: reproduce the author’s pleasant and 
simple picture. If we say “‘ horse’’ on ‘‘ steed,” it is merely to avoid the jingle between 
“mare” and ‘* hair.” ' “i 

One correspondent asks us, how can a ‘‘ orse-hair’’ be stolen from a “mare,” as if 
‘‘ horse’? were not the generic term for that whiole class of animals? Another, with far 
less logic than he himself supposes, says he cannot understand the expression, ‘‘ gives’ 
foresight to the careless ;”’ for as it is the essence of carelessness to want foresight, how 
can the quality be predicated of those who have it not? Why, it is not predicated of 
them! It is stated to be conferred—an altogether different idea. By a parity of 
reasoning, our correspondent would see an absurdity in the expressions ‘‘ to give food’ to” 
the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, to give clothes to the naked, to give refuge to’ 
the harbourless.’’ For clothes cannot be predicated of the naked, &c. +33 


An objection has. been made, ina very similar spirit, by one of our correspondents to 
apoint in the sketch of Turenne’s character, contained in the Highth Lesson. After’ 
mentioning some excellent qualities, itis observed that there are many worsé persons in 
the world. Now, arguesour friend, you cannot have the comparative ‘‘ worse,” without 
supposing the positive ‘‘bad ;” and nothing bad had been previously predicated of 
Turenne. Ina geometrical demonstration, or in any scientific argument, such an objection 
would hold good; but here the objection is levelled against one of the commonest forms 
of a well-known and effective figure of rhetoric—irony, It is as though it had been said : 
“Tf, after this, we allow Turenne to be bad, what name shall we reserve for the really 
bad, who nevertheless abound among the respectables of the world?” Thus, when 
people find themselves in some particularly pleasant position, after counting up the’ 
advantages they enjoy, they might conclude (and often have we heard similar expressions 
used in this manner), ‘‘ we might well be worse off.” 

With regard to the passage from Lord Bacon, it may be turned into French in various 
correct ways. The following is one :— 

N’avoir que peu de choses a desirer, et. avoir beaucoup de choses & craindre, voila une 
condition malheureuse de l’ame. Et pourtant.c’est (or c’est la) le sort ordinaire des rois. 
De plus, ils sont entourés d’ombres et de périls. Les Saintes Ecritures déclarent que 
‘le coour du roi est inscrutable.’’ En effet, lui-méme ne connait pas (or, lui-méme il ne 
connait pas) son propre coeur. 


You. might also begin: ‘‘ Avoir pew de choses 4 desirer et beaucoup de choses A 
craindre;’’ &¢e. 

You could further turn it—“ C’est une condition malheureuse del’ ame. d’ayoin peu dé 
choses a desirer, et beaucoup de choses a craindre,’’ &c. 

In the fourth place, though it would savour of the English, from which it was'se much 
more literally drawn, and though both this and the preceding form are altogether less 
excellent style, you could say—‘‘ C’est une condition mallieureuse,”” &o: ; ‘* lorsqu’ on a 
peu de choses,”’ &c. oy . 

Again: it would pass to reverse this, and to say, ‘‘ Lorsqu’on a peu de choses,”’ &c. ; 
c’est une condition, (or) voila une condition,’’ &c.. Ny 

It would be as correct to say éfat malheureux as condition malkeureuse; nor would 
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any essential inaccuracy result from placing the adjective béforelcither of! those substan- 
tives. 

Finally, we may remark that though entowré de périls, &c., is far the best expression 
(or environnés de périls), yet entourés par les périls would be understood, and would not 
contain any solecism. 

With regard to the English version of the passage from Chateaubriand, we have 
received a great many more than a hundred correct translations; but several of the 
writers are thrown out by the other exercise. We have been obliged to strike a balance 
of merit between the two performances. Among the incorrect versions of the orni- 
thological passage, it is curious how many have erred in one and the same little point. 
It is this: in the second sentence, on ne peut contempler has been referred by these com- 
petitors to the immediately preceding words which conclude the first sentence, ‘‘ the 
nests of birds ;’’ and thus the word ‘‘ them”’ has been inserted after the word ‘‘ contem- 
plate’’—an error which has thrown out several. If ‘‘ contemplate’ had referred to 
*‘them,’’ the French would have run—on ne peut Les contempler. 

Before proceeding to announce the names of the successful competitors, we have still 
another remark to make. It is, that he who has merited the first prize has not given the 
most elegant English version of Chateaubriand. But it is perfectly correct, and cor- 
rectness is the great essential; and, taking all the merits of both themes into account, he 
is facile princeps. 

The last thing to be said is this: We will produce here the French of three of our . 
pupils, for the whole world to examine; and in examining that French, let it be borne in 
mind that it is not such as they were able to choose for themselves, but a translation of 
Lord Bacon’s English, and therefore not likely to drop of itself into the idioms of a 
foreign language. 

The twelve best performances of each theme, in about the following order of merit, 
have been received from 


Thomas Dow, W. G. Reid, Thomas A. Newman, 
Samuel North, James Phizackerley, Arnold de Lamoure, 

_ Andrew Forbes, Thomas Speight, William Pope, 
Wm. Sharp, Benjamin Harris, James Knox, 


These are the first prize-bearer's. The next dozen prize-bearers, the earlier-mentioned 
of whom are but very slightly separated from the foregoing, are :— 


John Mitchell, Thomas Fitzgerald, James Hannah, 
Re § She J. Gaukrager, C. P. Price, 
George Taylor, J. Pleace, John Grainger, 
Albert Pope, H. Preston, Alexander Weir. 


Next in merit come the following thirteen, who are in many respects but a shade 
inferior to the prize-bearers :— 


Joseph C. R. J.Cartner, En. Lucas, Joseph Hemingway, 
Joseph Timms, J. S. Lowe, “* Jean,”’ 

Joseph Veals, Edward Palmer, S. Watkinson, 
Titus Berry, William Nettleton, S—y L—b. 


Frederick Atkins, 

At the head of the fourth class stands John Watkins, whom we are prevented from 
placing higher simply because he omitted to add an s to the past participle of his French 
verb for ‘‘ surrounded,’’ referrimg as that participle did to the plural nominative, 
‘¢ kings,”’ and being conjugated with ée (sont). 

After him come—John Tomlinson, Andrew Leiper, Emma Francis (who has translated 
the passage from Chateaubriand not only in correct prose, but in very pretty verse 
besides) ; Joseph Sandell (Viomme pawvre et petit), Benjamin Brown, Thomas Wh~vie, 
Robert Brooks, Guillaume (appgenti), James Wood, John Brown, Joseph Campbell, 
H. W. (of Goswell-street), F. W. Shillitto, W. G. Oliver, James H. McGowan, 
Abraham Howard, J. Milner, J. S. B. (West of Yorkshire), J. Keeten, Walter Pettit, 
James Duguide, George Plackett, Samuel Allen, Thomas C. Guenning, W. James. 
R. Stockdale, and Alexander Doig. 
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There/are still many, many others, ‘whose merits have surprised us. In selecting tte 
comparatively best, we have rejected much positive excellence. 

Benjamin Hatris’s version of the sentences from Lord Bacon runs thus :-— 

N’avoir que peu de choses & désirer, et avoir beaucoup de choses a craindre—voila une 
condition malheureuse de l’4me ; et pourtant cela est (c’est) lesort ordinaire desrois. De 
plus, ils sont entourés d’ombres et de périls. Les Saintes Ecritures declarent ‘‘ que le 
ceur du roi est inscrutable,” En effet, lui-méme il ne connait pas son propre cceur, 

After this exercise, the competitor remarks in his letter to us :—‘‘ J beg leave to state 
my readiness to sign any Declaration, however solemn, inasmuch as I knew not a single 
word of French before these Lessons, nor have I had any help whatever from any 
other source.” 

William Sharp’s version runs :-— 

Avoir peu de choses & désirer et avoir beaucoup de choses a craindre, voila une con- 
dition malheureuse de l’ame, et pourtant cela est (c'est) le sort ordinaire des rois. De plus, 
ils sont environnés d’ombres et de périls. Les Saintes Ecritures declarent que ‘‘ le coeur: 
du roi est inscrutable.’’ En effet, lui-méme il ne connait pas son propre cceur. 

Samuel North’s version is :— hea 

C’est un état malheureux de l’Ame quand ona peu de choses a désirer, et beaucoup de 
choses a craindre ; et pourtant cela est (c’est) le sort ordinaire des rois. De plus, eux, ils sont, 
entourés d’ombres et de périls. Les Saintes Ecritures declarent que “‘ le cceur du roi est 
inscrutable.”’ En effet, lui-méme il ne connait pas son propre cceur. asthe o2 ty . 

To give their respective English versions of Chateaubriand would occupy more space 
than we can command. . 

We now beg those whose names we have published to send us, each of them, this 
declaration, signed by the sender :— 

‘‘T declare, honestly and truly, that I never made a regular study of French until I 
made it in the lessons published in THE Worxinc MAn’s Frienp, and that the trans- 
lations I have sent in competing for the prize proposed in that Journal have been my 
own work only.’’ (Name. ) ye 


Errata,—Lesson XXIV, p. 134, for natural read naturel ; and p. 135, for dsepotes, 
read despotes. 


TO OUR “FRENCH” CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gruserrr.—The instance in question is very peculiar (je parle d'une époque, &c). 
You might there use the perfect tense, gui précéda, or even the present tense. We say 
even the present tense, because, though it is now 1851 of the Christian era, yet it is as 
true to-day, and will to the end of time be as true, that year 1, for example, precedes 
year 2, as it was during the course of the first year itself. Thus you might say, 
‘¢ Harold’s reign precedes William the Conqueror’s.’’ If, in such circumstances, you 
use the perfect tense, you get rid, as it were, of the year to which it refers, and you 
cease to speak of it. If, on the other hand, you use the imperfect tense, you 
transport the reader back to the epoch in question, which you suppose, for the sake 
of narration, not to be yet expired. The present tense would, rhetorically, have the 
same effect. 

With regard to the other point, Cobbett’s assertion is perhaps too sweeping. You — 
may make words signify almost anything by the context. For example, ‘‘ to mean’’ 
does not signify, in its more natural use, “to be of importance;’’ and yet a person might 
say, ‘‘ there is a meaning in that,”’ or ‘‘ that means something,’ to convey the sense of 
‘¢ that is important,”’ . 

Tuomas Dow.—Nous vous remercions de votre lettre. Si vous avez ajouté @ votre 
théme une analyse des mots, &c., alors c’est Thomas Dow, et non pas Thomas Dows, qui 
a gagné un prix. Nous vous prions de pardonner l’erreur. 

Ropert AND GEeorGcE.—The French o before two n’s frequently takes the sound of 
our wu in dun; and the French e before two r’s, that of oura in hare. ; 

Norice.—Our next Lesson will conclude the course; and, at the request of many o 
our pupils, we have to state that we intend immediately issuing the whole of the Lessons 
in a separate pamphlet, with title-page, &c., ata charge not exceeding one shilling for 
the whole. . 
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$:noun-substantive; a. adjective ; ad. adverb ; v, verb; v.a. verb-active ; v.2. verb-neuter. 


DovuBLE ENTEN’DRE, 8s. (French) a term 
applied to expressions which have a double 
meaning or intention, or which admit of more 
than one construction. 

Dow’AGER, s. a widow with a jointure. 

Dow’sR, or Dow’Ry, s. a wife’s portion ; 
a widow’s jointure ; an endowment; a gift. 

Dow’Las, s. a strong, coarse kind of 
linen. 

. Dox’oLoey, s. a form of giving glory to 
God; a certain hymn in praise of the Al- 
mighty. 

Dra/‘co, s. the dragon; one of the old 
constellations. 

DraFt, s. a bill drawn on another for 
money; a drawing of men for the army; 
v. a. to select, or detach. 

Drag, s. a net, or hook; a hand cart. 

DRaAG’/oMAN, 8. an Eastern interpreter. 

~“Dracoon’, s. a horse soldier. 
. DRAIN, s. a channel to carry off water. 

DRAIN’ING, v. in agriculture, the removal 
of an excess of water or moisture from lands 
under cultivation. In sewerage, the making 
suitable channels for carrying off water from 
houses or streets. 

Drawm’A, s. an action; the action repre- 
sented in a play; a poem. 

Dras/tic, a. powerful, vigorous, effica- 
cious; a name given to powerful aperient 


medicines. 
DRAvGHT, s. the act of drinking; the 
quantity of liquor drunk at once; a Seling- 
ation, or sketch; the act of pulling car- 
riages ; in pharmacy, a single dose of liquid 
medicine. 

DRAw’BACK, s. money paid back on goods 
exported. 

DRAW’ING, s. in its strict meaning, is 
the art of representing objects on a flat 
surface by lines describing their forms and 
shapes alone, independently of their colour 
or even shadow; but the term is applied 
also to such representations in their more 
finished or perfect state. 

DRAW/ING-ROOM, S. a room into which 
persons may withdraw, or in which persons 
assemble at Court. 

DRAW’-WELL, s. 2 deep well from which 
water has to be drawn by pullies and 
buckets. 

Dray, s. a carriage used by brewers on 
which to carry barrels, &c. 

DREDGE, s. a kind of net used to drag up 
oysters from the bed of a river, &c. 


i a 


DREDG'ING-MACHINE, 5. an engive for 
taking up mud and gravel from the bot- 
toms of rivers. 


DRENCH, v. a. to soak, steep, or fill with 
drink. 


DRiLu, s. an instrument to bore holes 
with; v. to exercise troops. 


DRILL-HUSBANDRY, $s, a mode of sowing 
land by a machine, 


DRILL-PLOUGH, s. a plough for sowing 
grain, 

Drop’sy, s. an unnatural collection of 
watery fluid in different parts of the body. 


Dross, s. the scum of metals; refuse; 
dregs. 

Drown, v.a. to suffocate in water; to 
overwhelm in water ; to immerge; to bury 
in an inundation ; to deluge. 

DRUCE, s.a cavity in a rock where the 
inner surface is covered with crystals. 

Drug, s. a medicinal simple; the wordis 
used metaphorically to describe a thing of 
little value or worth, or with which the 
market is overstocked. 

Drua@’GstT, s. a slight kind of woollen 
stuff. 

Drv’ID, s. an ancient British priest or 
bard. 

DRvM, Ss. an instrument of military music; 
the tympanum of the ear. 


DRUNK’ENNESS, 8s. the excitement occa- 
sioned by the use of distilled or fermented 
liquors, deranging the senses and the will, 
and leading to disorderly conduct and to 
crime. 

Dry’AD, s. awoodnymph; an imaginary 
poetic being. 

Dry ROT, s. a disease affecting timber, 
and particularly the oak employed for naval 
purposes. 

Dry’SALTER, s. a dealer in salted or dried 
meats, sauces, oils, pickles, drugs, &c. 

Dv’AL, s. expressing the number two. 

Dup‘/iety, or Dv’BITANCY, s. doubt, un- 
certainty. 

Dv’cAL, a. pertaining to a duke. 

Ducu’y,.s. a territory giving title to a 
duke. 

Duct, s. any tube or passage through 
which a fluid can be conducted. 

Duc’TILE, a. flexible, pliable, tractable. 

Du’sL, s. a fight between two persons 
with deadly weapons. 
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DuENNA, :s. (Spanish} (an! oli woman 


kept to guard a, young one, 

Duke, s. the dignity next below a prince. 

Dut’crt, a. sweet, luscious, harmonious. 

Dui’cimen, s, a kind of musical instru- 
ment. 

Dumpb’-BELLS, s. pl. weights held in the 
hand, and swung to and fro, for exercise, 
especially for expanding and strengthening 
the chest. 

DUODECEN NIAL, @, occurring every ten 
years. 

Dvuope’cimo, s. the size of a book, in 
which each sheet of paper has twelve leaves. 

DuoveE’NvM, s. the first of the small in- 
testines. 

Dv’PLIcATE, $. an exact copy of any- 
thing ; a. double; twofold. 

Dwt’/Ra MATER, $. the membrane Which 
lies between the bones of the skull and the 
parts of the brain, and which also divides it 
into two parts. 

Dv’RANCE, S. imprisonment, continuance. 

Dunxss’, s. imprisonment, constraint. 

Dusk’y, a. inclining to darkness; tend- 
ing to obscurity ; gloomy. 

Dv’umvirs, Duvum’viRrt1, s. pl. two Roman 
magistrates who held office jointly. 

Dyer/tna,-s. the art of giving colour to 
cloth, silk, and other substances. 

DYNAM’ETER, Ss, an instrument for ascer- 
taining the magnifying power of telescopes. 

DyNaM'ICAL, @. pertaining to stength or 
power. 

Dynamics, 8. pl. the science that treats 
of moving powers, particularly of the 
rnotions of bodies that mutually act upon 
one another. 

Dy’NASTY, S, government, sovereignty. 


DYNANOMETER, 5S. literally a measurer 
of power; an instrument to ascertain the 
force of machinery, or the strength of men 
or animals. 

Dys/ENTERY, S. an intestinal disease, ac- 
companied with severe fluxes, partly of 
blood. 

DysPrEp’sy, 8. a weakness or derangement 
of the organs of digestion. 


E 


Fart, Ss. a title of nobility, next in de- 
gree to that of a marquis. 


EARTHS, S..pl, the substances which form 
the dust of the globe; they were formerly 
regarded as simple bodies, but are now 
proved to be compounds of oxygen with 
peculiar bases. 


Eaxty’Quak#, s. a tremor or trembling 
of the earth; the most terrific of all na:ural 
phenomena. 


Eas/eu, s. a wooden frame, furnished 
with a set of moveable pegs, or sliding 
ledge, on which pictures are placed while 
being painted, and by means of which they 
are raised or lowered, according to ‘the 
artist’s convenience. Easel picture is a 
term employed to designate a picture of 
small dimensions, such as render it port- 
able. 

EAs’TER, S. a festival held to commemo- 
rate the resurrection of Christ, celebrated 
on the Sunday following the first full moon 
after the 21st of March. ab 

Eaves, s. the edges of the roof which 
overhang a house. 

EAVES’-DROPPER, 
windows. . 

Ess, 3. a flowing back to the sea; waste. 


s. a listenér under 


| An ebd-tide is the reflowing of tide water. 


Exon, Ex/ony, s. @ hard; black-coloured — 
wood, of much value, the product of hot 
climates. 

EsRYETY, 5, drunkenness, intoxication. 

EBULLI'TION, 8. the act of boiling or bub- 
bling up. 

ECcEN’TRIC, a deviating from the centre; 
itregular ; incoherent’; anomalous. 

Eccuym’osis, s. an appearance of livid 
spots, eaused by blood forced out of its 
proper place. 

EccLEs/IARCH, 8 a Chief or ruler of the 
church. 

EccuEsias’TEs, s. (the preacher) a canon- 
ical book of the Old Testament, placed after 
the Proverbs, and before the Songs:of Sole- 
mon. { 

ECCLESIAS’TIC, $. a clergyman, a priest. 

EccLEsias/tIcus s. one of the books of 
the Apocrypha. 

ECHELON’, s. (French) a term used th 
military tacti¢s to express the movement in 
Which each division follows the other. 
Literally, the word echelon means a ladder. 

Ecu'INATE, a. prickly, like the hedge- 
hog. 

Ec’Ho, s. the reverberation, or return of 
a sound, 

EcHom’Etry, s. the art of making vatlts 
or arches, so as to produce an artificial echo. 

EcLeEo’rics, s. pi. an ancient sect of phi- 
losophers who, without adopting any par- 
ticular system, professed to select from 
other systems whatever they conceived most 
conformable to truth, and fitted those de- 
tached parts together so as to forma new 
whole. The term eclectic means selecting, 
choosing at will. 
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MILITARY MORALS. 


Ovr last article contained some remarks on the barrack system. In attending 
the Peace Congress in Exeter-hall, we were much gratified to hear this very 
subject discussed by Mr. Cobden; and we were the more pleased, because 
we had said nothing on the point to Mr. Cobden, nor had Mr. Cobden to us, 
so that there was no concert between us; but the sentiments advanced on both 
sides were those of conviction arising from actual observation. The facts we stated 
in our last paper were not merely truths, but truths that had forced themselves 
upon us as eye-witnesses of what we testified. We believe there is not a place in 
_ the country where there is such a systematic destruction of body and soul as in our 
barracks. And in making these observations we do not blame this or that particular 
agent. We believe that all the evils which exist are inherent in the system itself. 
They are like the confirmed leprosy in the Hebrew house, which could be removed 
by no other means than by taking down the building.. So the diseases, the vices, and 
the immoralities of the barracks.can never be remedied until these sinks of iniquity 
are abolished. Even the Duke, who thinks that ‘*men who have a nice sense of 
morals and religion have no business in the army,’’ has nevertheless stated in 
another place, that if you could only make “the English army moral, it would be 
the finest in the world.’’ Doubtless it would, my lord duke; and if ‘the sky 
were to fall we should be able to catch plenty of larks;’’ but then the one is as 
likely as the other. 

Mr. Cobden, in Exeter-hall, spoke especially of the baneful moral influence of 
the barracks. He justly stated that wherever they existed there was a blight on 
the houses, lands, and population of the neighbourhood. Rents were lowered, 
beer-shops, and shops of a more infamous character, abounded; and in fact every- 
thing moral and religious shrunk before them. Just after he had done speaking, 
we happened to sit near two ministers of religion, who resided in a fortified town, 
and on referring to the subject, one of them said: ‘I was just observing to my 
brother minister, that we have constantly before our eyes the most appalling facts 
confirmatory of every word that Mr. Cobden has said.’’ And, as we have hinted 
already, the evils belong to the system. Should any differ from us, the following 
considerations will perhaps dissipate the fond delusions they may entertain respect- 
ing the possibility of reforming, instead of annihilating, these institutions. 

1. Tue MEN ARE, IN ALMOST EVERY INSTANCE, GATHERED FROM THE MOST 
IMMORAL PORTION OF THE POPULATION.—Is there in the family a boy more depraved 
than the rest, he is the one who goes for a soldier. His moral and pious brothers 
never think of enlisting. It is generally the son who sets at nought all domestic 
restriction; who ‘‘despises his father and mother;’’ who hates the school, and 
plays truant almost daily; who has no regard for relatives, or home ; who spends 
his evenings in beer-shops, or houses of ill-fame, who becomes the prey of the 
recruiting-sergeant. Is there in the Sunday-school alad whom scarcely a teacher 
can manage, and who is oftener breaking the Sabbath than attending his class? or 
is there in the day-school a youth, who hates learning, and is the pest of the master 
andof his school-fellows? who throws stones, breaks windows, calls ill-names, swears, 
tells lies, and perhaps steals? This is the very boy for the army or navy. We have 
known many a villain have the offer given him by the magistrate to be a soldier, or 
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to go to prison. We lately heard of a young sceptic, who had inyolved him- 
self in debt, being hurried into the army to elude his creditors. This youth preached 
infidelity to large congregations every Sunday, and is now being drilled to shoot 
his fellow-creatures. These, then, are the materials out of which the army is con- 
structed. Itisa kind of common reseryoir, into which is drawn a large portion of 
the moral pollution of the country. 

We are grieved and ashamed to say, that some of the ministers of religion still 
preach the doctrines of war; and are ready, in one breath, to pray that the heathen 
may be converted, andinthe next that a God of love would give victory to our 
troops. But still, even these men of peace and of blocd would hardly advise their 
pious sons, or members of their congregation, to enter the army. We have listened 
to a great many exhortations given to children in Sunday and day-schools, but we 
never heard anyone recommend the lads to enter the army. ‘The man, and espe- 
cially the minister, who did this, would be scouted from society as one who wishes 
to ruin the young people, and break the hearts of their parents. Thus, then, we 
see that regiments and men of war are school, from which we make great efforts to 
keep everything moral and religious, and into which we draft a large portion of the 
vice of the country; and, therefore, they are of necessity more demoralising than 
our prisons or penal colonies, because the young soldier has more latitude to be 
vicious than the criminal. 

We may be told that there are chaplains and Biblesin the army. But we all 
know that the appointment of the priest is, in nine cases out of ten, a political job ; 
that the religious instruction which is given is often of the most meagre description ; 
that he is the sport of all the young sceptics and sensualists who have entered the 
regiment, not excepting some of the officers. And we know further, that if the 
minister of religion were a second Paul, he could not preach the Gospel nor 
evangelise his hearers so long as they are taught to be men of blood, and to slay 

rather than forgive their enemies. Slaughter, standing armies, and evangelical 

religion, are ‘‘as far as the poles asunder; and, therefore, we maintain that 
barracks and regiments must, from the very nature of things, be immoral insti- 
tutions. , . 

II, Tue LIFE OF A SOLDIER IN THE BARRACKS IS, IN A GREAT MEASURE, AN 
IDLE LIFE,—It is true he is drilled, and has to march and counter-march, and go 
through his exercise; but then these things occupy his time but very imperfectly. 
Who has lived in a barrack town without seeing a numberof able-bodied men 
in red coats sauntering about, or sitting still and doing nothing. Here, then, is a 
great violation of the laws of nature, and & grand source of demoralisation. Stag- 
nant waters become pestiferous. Vegetables, animals, and men, are physically 
healthy, only in proportion as circulation goes on. Stop the beating of the heart 
and the respiration of the lungs, and death and putrefaction mast soon ensue, The 
same may be said of our moral constitution. All our mental powers were given 
us for useful purposes. Our bodies and souls show that we were made for labour ; 
and we enjoy healthy spirits just to the same extent as we are properly employed ; 
and therefore idleness is a curse far heavier than the expulsion from Paradise. In 
fact, indolence is itself one of the most corrupting things under heaven. It leads 
to every vice; and, consequently, a soldier has always some baneful influence 
exerting itself upon him. If he is active, he is only active in doing mischief, or 
preparing himself to do it; andif he is idle, then he is destroying his body an] 
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- corrupting his soul. Here, then, you have a number of the most ignorant and im- 
moral portions of the population herding together, and passing a large part of 
their time in doing nothing. Listen to their conversation, their jests, their oaths, 
their obscenity, and who would dream of haying virtuous regiments composed of 
such materials, or trained in such a school? If, among these depraved spirits, 
there should happen to be a youth who will not ‘‘run to the same excess of riot,”’ 
or who wishes to blend in his character the heterogeneous elements of the trained 
murderer and the pious Christian, what a life of mockery, derision, and persecu- 
tion he has to lead! Were you to hear their low, foul, filthy, and malignant attacks 
on the Gospel, you might imagine that a legion of incarnate demons had come 
. from the bottomless pit to assail the doctrines of the Cross, and drive devotion, 
benevolence, and purity from the earth. And yet all this is in perfect keeping 
with the men, and the occupation for which they are educated. 

Ill, THE occuParion OF THE SOLDIER IS THAT OF SLAUGHTER AND PLUNDER, 
—For these callings he is fed, clothed, housed, drilled, and armed. His destina- 
tion is the destruction of his fellow-men, the sacking of cities, and the desolation 
of countries. He is the locust in ahuman form. ‘‘ Before him is the garden of 
Eden; behind him a desolate wilderness.’”’ He is the only being we are acquainted 
with who is trained to desolate the world. Devils are chained, and never use any 
physical violence, and cannot destroy a soul without its own consent, and its own 
efforts. Men walk to perdition on their own legs. There are no yehicles or rail- 
ways to Tophet. Butthe soldier is the most ruthless of all beings. Hangmen and 
common executioners only destroy on a small scale, and therefore must swell with 
pride as they hear the praises of a Marlborough or a Nelson. Calcraft must thank 
God that heis not as other men, or even as this Napoleon. The trade of the war- 
“ yior is murderand robbery. Until he has slain hundreds of his fellows, laid cities 
and towns in ruins, trampled the fruits of the earth in the dust, and committed 
robbery on too large a scale for the laws to take cognisance of them, he is nothing 
at all; till then, he has seen no service, and not a bard will sing his praise, not a 
tender lady will weave a garland for his brow, not a bishop will return thanks 
for him, not a Government wili bestow a pension. He must make wives widows, 
and children orphans; he must retard trade, science, and religion; he must, though 
a baptised man, become a brutish barbarian, and alike set at nought every dictate 
of reason, justice, right, mercy, religion, and humanity, before the umpires, who 
look on, will award him the crown. The soldier who slew Archimedes has been 
named with almost universal execration; but were the man to rise from the dead, 
he would plead his cause in some such words as these, and he might say :— 

** My occupation is blood. My whole business is to take away life. What has 
a soldier to do with nice sentiments about morality, humanity, science, or philo- 
sophy? According to your modern views, the only science the warrior needs is 
that which enables him to give the keenest edge to the sword, the sharpest point 
to the bayonet, the surest mark to the artillery, and the most deadly force to the 
bomb or the grape-shot. The man who has a grain of humanity to feel for the 
widow or the orphan, who has any feeling of respect for the philosopher, or the 
least sentiment of veneration for the temple of religion, is not fit to be a soldier. 
His philosophy must consist in quenching all the sympathies of his nature; his 
piety must be seen in observing his military oath, and in a blind obedience to the 
command of his general, He must have no God, no religion, no volition, no heart, 
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no humanity, beyond the will of his leader. Philosophy and a regard for philo- 
sophers would unfit him for the profession of death. Humane feelings would 
paralyse his hand when about to draw the sword: reason would render his nerves 
and muscles tremulous, his shot uncertain, and cause him to miss his aim, Were 
he to fear God or regard man, he must give up his trade ; and therefore, on your 
own notions of valour, when I slew Archimedes I only acted according to those 
higher behests of military morality which set science, philosophy, intellectual 
greatness, religion, Heaven, Earth, and Hades, at defiance.” 

Is it not strange that men should dream of having our barracks rendered intel- 
lectual or moral institutions, seeing the buildings are the abodes of trained 
assassins. To make a perfect soldier it is necessary that the heart should be har~ 
dened? The man must have no regard for property, for manufactures, for archi- 
tecture, for painting, sculpture, or any of the works of art. He must have no 
sympathy with the farmer, no respect for domestic happiness, no veneration for 
age, no pity for infancy, no protecting hand for woman; not even any natural 
affection for his parents, or relatives, nor any love for his fatherland. He must be 
ready at the word of command to slay his father and mother, to devastate his own 
country with fire and sword, and to make the whole earth one scene of desolation. 
At this moment, France, Prussia, Austria, Italy, and Russia, are armed against 
themselves, The troops are ready to lay Paris, Vienna, Berlin, or Petersburgh in 
ashes, if the spirit of liberty should speak out, and ask that men and women may 
be free, moral, religious, and happy. 

But we need not enlarge. War cannot be subject to any of the laws of morality 
or religion, because its very essence is murder and robbery. The barracks cannot 
be anything but vicious institutions; vicious men chiefly enter the army. The 
whole system is that of cruelty and injustice. The soldier is fed by injustice, 
clothed by injustice, trained for injustice, and his whole being, powers, talents, 
life, and energies, are to be absorbed in the one idea of destroying his fellow-men, 
And, therefore, it is no wonder if such an unmanned man should give his hours of 
indolence to sensuality, and thus harden himself by his vices for the more inhuman 
occupations of his profession. What a burlesque is military morality! 


“THE ARTISTS’ TOURNAMENT.” 
By Miss H. M. RatrHBoNE. 


(Conciuded from page 157.) 


As we have already stated, the different 
handiworks ofthe respective artists were duly 
arranged for the inspection of the judges. 
Exactly as the soft musical chimes of the 
old hall clock told the hour of eleven, Lord 
and Lady D’Arcy, accompanied by their 
friends, the five artists, and the three 
Catholic priests of Whitby, besides many 
of the gentry of other denominations fr: m 
the neighbourhood, took their seats, and, 
at a sign from the earl, the o'd s'eward 
removed the covering from the first shrine. 
Very gorgeous it appeared, formed of the 
richest variegated marbles, while the centre 
panels, behind which the relics were to be 
concealed, were blazing with jewels and 


precious stones set in fine gold; and above 
these were suspended three pictures, those 
on each side of the middle piece being so 
constructed as to close over the latter like 
doors, to protect the surface when needed. 
Paul Preaching to the Athenians was the 
subject of the principal painting. On one 
side of it the Taking of Jerusalem by the 
Turks was depicted, and the third represented 
the Betrayal of Our Saviour into the hands 
of his Enemies. Great care had evi- 
den'ly been bestowed to choose striking . 
subjects, and which should display to the 
greatest advantage rich colouring and fine 
grouping, This shrine was loudly ap- 
plauded by the chief part of the guests, 
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and Lord D’Arcy allowed it to be a magnifi- 
cent showy piece of workmanship; but 
Winnifred said nothing until pressed to do 
so by her husband, and then, in a tone 
-which only reached his ear, replied, with a 
disappointed smile: “ I think it would look 
very well in the large drawing-room of War- 
wick Castle, but it is far too ostentatious 
and gaudily-fancied for our chapel.” 

Lord D’Arcy nodded hisacquiescence, and 
ordered the next shrine to be displayed, 
which at first gave more promise of suiting 
its destined purpose. It was well con- 
trived, and appeared to be made entirely of 
delicately cut stone work, and the orna- 
mentations of the coffer or chest were in 
the same material, and represented images 
of saints, apostles, and the early fathers. 
The quiet sombre hue of the grey stone set 
off to advantage the gay colouring of the 
pictures, which were tolerably accurate 
copies of the Italian masters, and repre- 
sented St. Cecilia on the one hand, the 
Virgin Mary Teaching St. Anna to Read on 
the other, and a large figure of St. Peter 
Receiving the Keys of Heaven occupied the 
middle compartment. But the first im- 
pression of pleasure produced on the mind 
by this rather graceful Gothic shrine soon 
wore off, giving rise to no emotion of freshly- 
kindled picty, and leaving behind a feeling 
of dissatisfaction, which was increased 
when the examiners found that the sub- 
stance which for a few seconds had looked 
like geod stone-work, proved to be made of 
cast-iron painted, and the images either of 
the same material, or else mere casts, 
while the copied lifeless paintings com- 
pleted the impression of the whole having 
been done by machinery, and of its total 
absence of vitality and beauty beyond a 
neat and cheap mode of getting up a light, 
pretty-lcoking altar-piece for persons who 
only cared for transitory and general effect. 
Yet there were people present who admired 
it much, and thought it the more valuable 
that so.much of it had been done by ma- 
chinery. The Earl and Winnifred made no 
remark, and, exchanging a mute glance of 
condolence with each other, signed to the 
steward to proceed. 

The third shrine might haye been made 
as a foil to the first, so cold, and bare, and 
poverty-stricken did it look. The frame- 
work was made in carved mahogany, poorly 
eut, and left unfinished wherever the artist 
thought the omission would escape observa- 
tion; the pictures bore no traces of study 
or love of labour for its own sake, and yet 
showed marks of talent which betrayed what 
the artist might have accomplished, had he 
only thonght it worth while to take pains, 
or been inspired by the sacredness of his 
work’s destination. 


Few, if any, of the spectators cared to 
look long atnumber three, and the fourth per- 
formance was next exposed to view, and 
exhibited a florid altar-piece, whose general 
effect was almost as showy as the first one, 
but it was much more carelessly con 
structed,.and bore close examination still 
less favourably, looking as if it had been 
designed and executed in undue haste, and 
merely to accomplish a given order, at as 
small an expense of trouble as possible. 

Lord D’ Arcy was deeply disappointed, and 
half inclined to spend no more time upon 
subjects so little deserving his serious 
attention, and so ill adapted for the sacred 
purpose for which they were destined. He 
turned aside, and was amusing himself by 
gazing on a fine painting by Corregio, 
when an exclamation from Winnifred hastily 
recalled his wandering thoughts, and he 
beheld in the fifth and last shrine a work 
which at once arrested the attention. Yet 
its quiet, chastened beauty was not formed 
to create any powerful sensation at first 
sight; but. all present felt unable to with- 
draw their eyes from the striking pictures 
now unfolded to their view. The shrine, 
too, was composed of exquisitely carved 
alabaster, with no adventitious ornament 
from. other soureces—no brilliant marbles, 
no sparkling gems, no gaudy gilding, and 
no poverty-stricken or careless labour could 
be detected. The hand of the artist had 
evidently lingered lovingly over every detail 
of its beautiful carving, whose luxuriance 
and delicacy of finish richly repaid the 
fullest examination; while its general 
effect of purity and beauty admirably 
fitted it to. enclose the. relics, and to 
serve aS a communion-table for the most 
sacred festival of the Christian’s worship. 
But the eye could not linger long, even 
upon this lovely specimen of art, so 
forcibly did the paintings above arrest the 
attention, and keep it spell-bound by their 
magical influence. No curious cr orna- 
mented carving surrounded these master- 
pieces—a rim and outer coating of ebony 
alone surrounded the pictures, the former 
of which was alone visible, and thus no 
external circumstance distracted the mind 
from wholly giving itself up to the impres- 
sions they occasioned. 

It had been one of the conditions insisted 
upon by Lord D’Arcy that all the shrines 
were to be surmounted by paintings, divided 
into three compartments, such as are still 
frequently seen in the cathedrals of France, 
Italy, and Belgium; and in this condition 
his wish had been duly observed. In the last 
performance the right-hand division was 
occupied by a touching representation of 
the Return of the Prodigal Son, and the aged 
father advancing with outstretched arms to 
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welcome his penitent child; and well did it 
perform its destined office, in holding out 
encouragement to despairing sinners, and 
proclaiming the readiness to forgive on the 
part of the Most Holy if the sinner will 
only return to the paths of duty and peni- 
tence. Winnifred could not restrain her 
tears, but they fell seftly and calmly as she 
fixed her gaze on the left-hand compart- 
ment, representing the last mournful scene 
upon the Mount of Olives, when in un- 
utterable agony an angel appeared from 
heaven strengthening the sufferer in the 
hours of darkness and anguish; and as she 
gazed, she felt her faith refreshed, and able 
to realise the truth that to us and to all is 
the gospel preached, and that, even in these 
days, ‘‘ blessed are those that mourn, for 
they shall be eomforted.”” The middle 
division, which was larger than the two 
wings, contained a splendid picture of the 
Interior of the Temple at the hour of 
morning sacrifice, and when the first rays 
of dawn fell upon the bright face of the 
Virgin Mother, who held the young child 
in her arms, in the act of receiving him 
after the benediction of the devout Simeon, 
Joseph standing by amidst a large audience 
with the appointed offering of a pair of 
turtle-doves, while the glorious sunshine 
illuminated the divine head and fair serious 
features of the holy infant with a natural 
and most appropriate halo. The unbroken 
silence and rapt meditation which suc- 
ceeded the uncovering of this last shrine 
testified to the depth and sincerity of the 
emotions to which it had given rise, and 
a burst of glad acclamation grected Lord 
D’Arcy’s announcement that so fully were 
he and Lady D’Arey satisfied with this last 
performance, that they had quite decided to 
accept it for Whitby Chapel; and then, 
breaking the sealed envelopes, Winnifred’s 
delight was at its height when it was found 
that No. 5 bore the name of the young and 
comparatively unknown artist, Hepburn. 
Lord D’Arcy then addressed the five 
competing artists, and while doing justice 
to the merits of all, he kindly but clearly 
pointed out how the four first viewed-shrines 
had failed in fulfilling their mission by their 
respective faults—firstly, those of ostenta- 
tious ornament, and the doing work for the 
sake of applause, without any deep convic- 
tion of the hallowed nature of the commis- 
sion; secondly, in the meanness of casting 
in executing a work which demanded the 
exercise of the highest faculties of the 
mind and heart, instead of such mere 
mechanical dexterity, which could excite 
no ennobling emotion, and could convey no 
high lesson that eould touch the soul. 
Thirdly, he pointed out how the utter 
poverty of the next performance, or rather 


its careless, indifferent workmanship, spoiled 
the talent visible in the general but imper- 
fectly carried out design. There was, he 
said, no heart-work in it, and therefore it 
could not speak to the heart. Of the fourth 
specimen of handicraft, as Lord D’Arcy 
emphatically declared it to be, he said such 
hasty, superficial, showy workmanship, was - 
only fitted for making drawing-room and 
boudoir knick-knackeries, and rendered the 
performance more suited to the shop of the 
upholsterer than the studio of a thoughtful, 
high-souled artist. Then, turning to Hep- 
burn’s beautiful shrine, he spoke of the 
great care which its every detail displayed, 
the vitality of the smallest part alike with 
the largest, thus proving how the artist had 
conscientiously and reverently performed 
his work, doing far mere than was absolutely 
needed, from his exceeding love of the good 
and beautiful ; and yet how perfectly every 
part was kept in due subordination to the 
general effect. ‘‘ Long-continued thought, 
unceasing labour, a self-denying expendi- 
ture of time, cost, trouble, and mind, with 
an unselfish devotion to work for its own 
sake, and a warm love for the beautiful in 
art, nature, or character, are absolutely 
necessary for the artist or artisan, if he 
would produce any work worthy of the 
admiration of posterity.” aed 
The Earl enn cea by distributing the 
appointed sum for the mere cost of work 
and material to each competitor, and which 
allowed all the disappointed candidates to 
offer their rejected shrines for sale else- 
where. But te Hepburn he would have 
presented the prize promised to the sue- 
cessful artist, had not the young man, with 
troubled looks, timidly stammered out, 
**Excuse me, my lord! I cannot take 
it, for I cannot part with the shrine. I 
love it as if it were something divine, 
and it has become a part wf my very being; 
and though I should be grieved to. dis- 
appoint Lady D’Arcy, I hope she will for- 
give me wheu I tell her that the painting 
of the Virgin so greatly resembles my lost 
sister, that its possession almost seems to 
supply her place to me.” And he gazed 
upon the centre picture as if it were 
indeed the idol of his fondest affections, 
while a murmur of mingled surprise, 
sympathy, and contempt ran round the 
spectators. Lord D’Arey paused, per- 
plexed what step to take next, when to his 
great astonishment, Winnifred asked Hep- 
burn if he would relinquish his beautiful 
performance, provided his long-lost sister 
were restored to him? 
‘Surely, lady !’”’-he replied, in much 
agitation. And Lady D’Arcy, leaving the 
apartment for a moment, returned leading 
in a young girl, an attendant of her own, 
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and to whom she was fondly attached. The 
singular resemblance between her features 
and those of the Virgin-Mother struek all 
bee and Hepburn, after a pause of 
yreathless surprise and doubt, caught her 
in his arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ Millicent, my 
sister! my dear, dear sister! is it possible 
’ that you are yet living to bless me?” A 
shout of mingled applause and congratula- 


their mutual rejoicing, and that intense 
happiness natural in two lonely orphans, 
long and hopelessly separated, thus restored 
to each other’s love. 

The very next day witnessed the solemn 
service and joyful inauguration of Hep- 
burn’s shrine in the ancient chapel of 
Whitby, which read a severe and just 
lesson to the low-motived, unenthusiastic 


tion arose, and, at a signal fvom their 
hostess, the stately company quitted the 
room, and left the brother and sister to 


artists whose attempts had so signally 
failed. 


EDWARD YOUNG. 


By Parson FRANK. 


Tue literary divines of these islands make up, on the whole, a gallant company. 
Among our poets, historians, philosophers, and essayists, great is the company of 
the preachers. Thus we have Robert Langtande, who wrote ‘‘ The Vision of Pierce 
Ploughman,” before Chaucer’s time; John Barbour, a Scottish archdeacon, who 
sang of Bruce and Bannockburn in the same (fourteenth) century, and his fellow- 
countryman Andrew Wyntoun, who, early in the following one put into verse an 
‘Original Chronicle of Scotland ;’’ John Wickliffe, a laborious student as well as 
energetic reformer ; William Dunbar, author of allegorical and comic poems—very 
graphic, lively, and not always too decorous—a poet, however, whom Sir Walter 
Scott considered to be unrivalled by any that Scotland has ever produced ; John 
Skelton, the satirical, out-spoken rector of Diss; Bishops Fischer and Latimer, 
both martyrs to religion, the one for his Romanism, the other for his Protestantism ; 
John Foxe, of the “Acts and Monuments,” or ‘‘ Book of Martyrs ;’’ John Leland, 
the antiquarian ; Dean Wilson, who, for his ‘System of Rhetoric’’ (1553), has 
been called the first critical writer upon the English language ; John Donne, one 
of our most eminent sermon-writers, and the leader of our metaphysical poets ; 
pious Bishop Hall and witty Bishop Corbet; Phineas and Giles Fletcher, both 
disciples of Spenser, and retaining, says Campbell, ‘‘ much of his melody and luxu- 
riant expression ;”’ ‘* holy George Herbert,’’ that true model of the country parson 
two centuries since; Robert Herrick, who figured so much more creditably in the 
lyrical than the clerical department, and entered with such keen zest into the say- 
ings and doings of Ben Jonson and his boon-companions, ‘‘ at those lyric feasts 
made at the Sun, the Dog, the Triple Tun,’’ where Ben’s great overplus of wit and 
merry verses 
‘* Outdid the meat, outdidthe frolic wine.” 


Then, again, we have to enumerate William Cartwright another of rare Ben’s pro- 
tegés; Richard Crashaw, a devout, imaginative, and musical poet ; Hakluyt and 
Purchas, historians of travel; Robert Greene, author of the “Pinner of Wake- 
field’ and other dramas; Robert Burton, that quaint, amusing, pedantic, bilious 
old Trojan, whose ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’’ was the only book that ever took Dr. 
Johnson out of his bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise; Usher the scholar, 
Heylin the partisan, Chillingworth the polemic ; Jeremy Taylor so notable for his 
eloquence, Hales for tolerance, Fuller for sagacious humour, Cudworth for meta- 
physics, Barrow for copious thought, Tillotson for clear good sense, South for 
fiery declamation, Baxter for fervent piety, Owen for ponderous prolixity, Burnet 
for homely shrewdness ; Parnell, the friend of Pope, and author of ‘‘’The Hermit;’’ 
Swift, the caustic, clever, energetic, unamiable dean of St. Patrick’s ; Berkeley, the 
benevolent enthusiastic propounder of-philosophic idealism ; Samuel Clarke, quite 
at home with abstractions, and Charles Leslie with controversies, and Whiston with 
crotchets, and Doddridge with expositions, and Watts with hymn-making, and 
Mason with politics, and Percy with ballads, and Churchill with theatricals, and 
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Robertson with history, and Blair with sermon-writing, and Butler with natural 
theology, and Lardner with the Christian evidences ; and so we come down to the 
days of James Grahame, author of ‘‘ The Sabbath ;’’ George Crabbe, unrivalled in 
his own line, as an accurate, minute, observant, but severe painter of humble and 
middle life in England ; William Lisle Bowles, whose tenderness and pathos once 
moved the public so sincerely ; Reginald Heber, author of ‘Palestine,’ and many 
a saintly lyric; Charles Wolfe, immortalised, it would seem, by one brief exquisite 
poem, “ Onthe Burial of Sir John Moore ;’’ Pollok, whohas traced so finely the course 
of time ; Croly, who has done good service to our belles lettres, by his rhetorical prose 
and elegant verse; Milman, the classic author of “ Fazio,” and ‘The Fall of 
Jerusalem ;’’ Cary, the able translator of Dante; Maturin the dramatist; Lingard, 
the historian ; Sydney Smith, the reviewer; Samuel Parr, the scholar; Paley, the 
moral Philosopher; Robert Hall, the orator; John Foster, the essay-writer ; 
Thomas Chalmers, the preacher and practical man; Gilbert White, the natural 
historian ; Malthus, the political economist; Buckland, the geologist ; the Milners, 
Wordsworths, and Palmers of church history, &c. &c. From a host of contemporary 
names, of widely diversified merit, but all celebrated for something or another, in 
some class or other, may be added those of Whately, Pye Smith, Thomas Arnold, 
Julius Charles Hare, Connop Thirlwal!, William Whewell, Edward Pusey, John 
Keble, John H. Newman, Renn D. Hampden, John Harris, Ceasar Otway, “ In- 
goldsby” Barham, G. R. Gleig, Alexander Dyce, James. White, Archibald Alison, 
Thomas Price, Robert Vaughan, Samuel Davidson, Frederick Maurice, R. C. 
Trench, Henry Stebbing, Robert Montgomery, John Sterling, Charles Kingsley, and 
George Gilfillan. Inciting the clerical celebrities of the past five centuries, we 
have probably omitted more than one bright particular star, and perhaps inserted 
more than one erring comet, or even Will-o’-the-Wisp. One luminary of the first 
magnitude, whose name is hitherto suppressed, we have now to examine more at 
leisure—Edward Young. 

The life of Young was a busy but unhealthy one, Neither as man nor as clergy- 
man does he win his way to our hearts, or to much of our respect. It was not 
until the sober age of fifty that he took orders; and.the reason of doing so at all 
seems to have originated in the blighting of his prospects as a layman, He was an 
adept in tuft-hunting as well as in blank verse, and could manufacture a personal 
compliment and a sonorous couplet with equal facility. For more than sixty out 
of his long life of fourscore and four years (1681-1765), he played with spirit two 
parts that are properly incompatible—the severe and sublime moral poet, and the 
adroit, plastic, agile flatterer of great people. Reverend doctor—our “ guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend !’’—these things ought not so to be. Thou wert a gay young 
man about town at the commencement of thy career,—the friend and travelling 
companion of that profligate nonpareil, the Duke of Wharton; and though toward 
the close of thy days thou didst take up thy parable and say, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity,’’ and didst become quite ascetic in thy doctrines, quite merciless in 
thy anatomy of human folly, yet we fear it was rather because the world had done 
with thee than thou with the world. 

Born at his father’s rectory, Upham, in Hampshire, Edward Young was edu- 
cated at Winchester school, till of age to matriculate at Oxford. At that univer- 
sity he was a member first of New College, the college of Bishop Kerr (also a 
Winchester boy), of Bishop Lowth, the commentator on Isaiah, of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s father, of George Herbert, of Somerville the author of ‘The Chase,” of 
Sydney Smith the wittiest of Edinburgh or other Reviewers, and of Dr. Crotch 
the composer of “ Palestine.”’ Thence, however, he, migrated to Corpos Christi — 
College, which in its turn can boast of having on its boards the illustrious names 
of Cardinal Pole, Bishop Jewell, Richard Hooker, Hales, Buckland, and others.* 
Having finished his Oxford course, he looked out for patronage and popularity by 
dint of speaking smooth things and writing poetical ones. In both he was 
tolerably successful. The Duke of Wharton took Young to Ireland with him, and 


* He subsequently enjoyed a law-fellowship at All-Soul’s, thank 
Meta Seqeeys joy vship a oul’s, thanks to the good offices of 


ously insinuated, to 
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afterwards persuaded him to resign a tutorship he held in the Burghley family, on 
the promise of more substantial emolument. The Duke—to whom he dedica‘ed 
his tragedy of ‘‘ Revenge ’’—put him forward as candidate for the representatior in 
Parliament of the Borough of Cirencester, presenting him with a bond for 
several hundred pounds to clear off election scores. But alas, poets are not infal- 
libly successful, dukes are not certainly immortal, nor the promissory notes of 
rakish dukes invariably good. The worthy and independent electors rejected Young. 
Death had an appointment to keep with Duke Wharton that could not possibly 
be put off. The Court of Chancery shook its bewigged head at Duke Wharton’s 
bond, and left the accounts of Edward Young, poet and courtier, quite in the 
minus sign. So what could he do but turn virtuous, and abuse cakes and ale, and 
rail against all the first-born of Egypt, and publish a satire on “The Love of Fame, 
or the Universal Passion,’’ and, last, not least, take orders in the Church. Asa good. 
pastor, and with characteristic reverence for the powers that be, what more natural, 
Suitable, exemplary, and promising, than to write a panegyric on His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty George, by the Grace of God King, Defender of the Faith, and 
rewarder of supple courtiership? Young was right. He was appointed one of the 
Royal Chaplains. He could now write, with much complacency, ‘An Apology 
for Princes, or the Reverence due to Government,” compelled, as Swift malici- 


‘¢ Torture his invention 
To flatter knaves, or lose his pension.” 


But the court was not to be wheedled into any extraordinary generosity. Young 
obtained a college living, Welwyn, in Hertfordshire; but the Government disre- 
garded his hints for a bishopric, and wickedly pretended to think that his poetical 
raptures about retirement from a noisy world were sincere, and equivalent to a re- 
solute, primitive, humble-minded Nolo Episcopari. Poor Young, he had his crosses 
to bear up Hill Difficulty, after all—and sorely he bent under them, while he kept 
a stall in Vanity Fair. His marriage, in 1731, to the daughter of the Earl of Lich- 
field, has something also of a tuft-hunting look; but it was a happy one—an ex- 
ception to the cases of Dryden, Wycherley, and Addison,* whose titled ladies 


wrought them much annoy,” or suffered it themselves. Young was the fondly 


attached fathert of two children, both of whom he lost at a tender age. The death 
of his wife filled his cup of sorrows, and he cried— 

** Insatiate archer! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shafts flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain.” 

Hence came ‘The Complaint.” The gloom of affliction found utterance in 
‘Night Thoughts.’’ He was now sixty years old, but none too old for poetry, and 
poetry of a very high, if not the highest, order—nor, we fear, too old for tact in 
seeking and enjoyment in obtaining preferment. Four years before his death he 
was appointed (being then eighty) clerk of the closet to the mother of George III. ; 


* DRYDEN married (1665) Lady E. Howard, the daughter of the Earl of Berkshire. 
How their union prospered may be imagined by the follow'ng illustration :—The lady 
one day expressed a wish to be a book, that so she might enjoy more of Gloricus John’s 
company; whereupon he made answer, ‘‘ Then be an Almanac, my dear, that I may 
change you every twelvemonths.’’ As for WycHERLEY, his alliance with the Countess 
of Drogheda resulted in most despotic petticoat government; the Countess was, in 
Macaulay’s words, ‘ill-tempered, imperious, and extravagantly jealous. The unfor- 
tunate wit was, indeed, allowed to meet his friends at a tavern opposite to his own 
house {in Bow-street). But on such occasions the windows were always open, in order 
that her ladyship, who was posted at the other side of the street, might be satisfied that 
no woman was of the party.” —(Macaulay’s Critical Essays, Vol. L111.) Appison wedded 
the Countess-dowager of Warwick, 1716, and but too literally 


‘* Married discord in a noble wife.”’ 


+ Stepfather only. He had one son by Lady Elizabeth; but these two were her off- 
sprisg by a former marriage with Col, Lee, 
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and an extant letter of his to Archbishop Secker, proves that when full of years 


and sorrows and ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” he had still a keen relish for preferment, and... 


could plead for it in a very business-like way. : | i 

Little regard is now paid to Young’s performances in the lyrical and dramatic 
province, The lyrics are out of sight, out of mind, and nobody the loser. His 
tragedies, however—three in number—were once of high repute, especially 
‘‘ Revenge,” a Moorish story, with something of the plot of ‘‘Othello ;’” some- 
thing, too, of its passion and intensity; but, unlike “Othello,” disfigured with 
some family likeness to the ‘‘ Bombastes Furioso’”’ of apast, or the transpontine melo- 
dramas of the present era. The ‘ Paraphrase on Part of the Book of Job” is, 
like all rhymed modern versions of the grand old Hebrew, a lame affair, labour- 
ing throughout under all the disadvantages necessarily suggested by comparison © 
with the simple but sublime original, even in our English rendering. The ‘ Jiove 
of Fame, the Universal.Passion,” in seven characteristical satires, is undoubtedly 
vigorous and biting in its way, and has been called the “ nearest approach we have. 
to the polished satire of Pope.’”’ The poet was heated into earnestness when he 
wrote it, by personal disappointment and disgust, so that he could feel quite sincere 
in the aspiration— 


‘QO Juvenal! for thy severer rage ! 
To lash the ranker follies of our age ;” 


and could cordially appeal to 


‘¢‘ Instructive Satire, true to virtue’s ciuse — 
The shining supplement of public laws !” 


as demanded by the flattered crimes of a licentious epoch, when Law showed her 
teeth, but dared not bite, when the South-Sea Bubble was a great fact, when men 
flew from bailiffs into Parliament, and when the love of praise reigned more or 
less corruptly in every heart. Young could satirise sharply enough, but not 
always with discrimination, or according to a proper scale of desert in the different. 
objects of his wrath. As Professor Wilson says, ‘“‘he hammers vice well when 
laid on the anvil, but he is not expert at hitting the right nail on the head; and 
often, when wielding his mace against a fly sticking to the wall, merely shatters 
the wainscot.* In such flourishes, his satire, to adopt his own words, resembles 

¢é 


Ocean into tempest tost, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly!” 


The * Night Thoughts,” if not absolutely a great poem, contains some of the 
finest poetry in our language.t There is no harmony or connexion of plot—no 
spinal column, as it were, to support the overgrown structure, a deficiency fatal 
to its interest as a whole. It can only be read in parts, and, so read, it is generally 
admirable. We are inevitably impressed with the poet’s shrewd sense, ready 
wit, impassioned fervour, magnificent diction, florid fancy, and comprehensive 
intellect. True, there is something artificial felt to pervade the work, if you read 
it all continuously—not that Young merely aped the emotions he utters, for at the 
time he must have been deeply affected by them, or he could not have expressed 
them so intensely: but his life was not moulded by the sentiments of stoical 
morality on which he thus insists, and he appears somehow to let this fact escape 
in his verses, so that his eloquence has the warmth rather of excited rhetoric than 
of a vital, consuming passion. His Lorenzo wants reality—wants human thew 
and sinew—wants form and pressure. Campbell,{ comparing our poet with 


* Blackwood’s Magazine, Vo). XXIII. p. 836.” 

+ Mr. Gilfillan says, ‘‘It is worth many ‘Ramblers’ as an expositor of the vanity 
of human life, and of those st:ings which in every breast point to a future existence ; 
and never before did the night find such an interpreter of its grandeur, its silence, its 
mystery, its religion, its gloom, and its unutterable joy.”—Gallery of Literary Por- 
traits, first series, p. 267. 

{ Specimens of British Poets. 
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Cowper, remarks that while Young’s works are as devout, as satirical, and some- 
times as merry as Cowper’s, and unquestionably more witty, yet their wit and 
melancholy do not make up to us the idea of a conceivable or natural being ; he 
has sketched in his pages the ingenious but incongruous form of a factitious mind, 
whereas Cowper’s soul speaks from his volumes. Other critics complain of un- 
reality in the most serious and touching passages of the “ Night Thoughts.”’ 
Jeffrey,* for instance, calls them rather ingenious than pathetic, and more cha- 
racteristic of a gloomy imagination than of a feeling heart. Leigh Hunt, alluding 
to his mother’s fondness for them, says, ‘Young deluded her with his groans 
against the world, and his lamentations for his daughter. She did not know that 
he was a preferment-hunter, who was prosperous enough to indulge in the luxury 
of woe, and to groan because his toast was not thrice buttered.’’+ This poem is 
likewise marked by singular combinations of styles and vacillations of purpose. 
It is sometimes versatile as a harlequinade, a mosaic of odds and ends; as erudite 
and eccentric as Southey’s ‘‘Doctor.’’ Pun and epigram are liberally intermixed 
with these ‘‘ Night Thoughts.”’ 
*‘In meditation deep, and dense perfumes, 
Beneath the starry sky, mid garden glooms, 
Young’s cassock was flounced round with plaintive pun.”’t 


He travelled out of his way to be witty. He would sacrifice good taste and serious 
feeling to the saying a smart thing. He has been called the ‘‘ prey of his own 
epigrammatic genius, that would never let him rest in ordinary speech, but kept 
pointing every line as it came up, often at the wrong end.’’§ He is too often, as 
Landor says (by the mouth of one of his imaginary dialogists), ‘‘ fantastical and 
frivolous; he pins butterflies to the pulpit-cushion; he suspends against the 
grating of the charnel-house coloured lamps and comic transparencies, Cupid, and 
the cat and the fiddle; he opens a store-house filled with minute particles of 
heterogeneous wisdom and unpalatable gobbets of ill-concocted learning, contri- 
butions from the classics, from the schoolmen, from homilies, and from farces. 
What you expect to be an elegy, turns out an epigram ; and when you think he is 
bursting into tears, he laughs in your face. Do you go with him into his closet, 
prepared for an admonition or a rebuke—he shakes his head, and you sneeze at the 
powder and perfumery of his rebuke.”’ || 

Yet, with all its faults, the poem contains, as we have said, plentiful redeeming 
passages of surpassing beauty. When Young surrenders himself awhile to the gran- 
deur and gloom of his topic, forgetful of the art of cramming his lines with piquant 
and trenchant things, he stands forth in his majestic attitude, and employs the large 
utterance of the true poet. His figures of speech smite the ear with awe—the night 
thoughts of the wandering wind, whose whence and whither thou canst not tell. 
Speaking of Young’s metaphors, Sir Bulwer Lytton (a stanch admirer of the doctor) 
says, “ What wonderful metaphors they are; sometimes trite, familiar, common- 
place—sometimes exaggerated and fantastic—but how often ineffably sublime! 
Milton himself has not surpassed them. But Young is not done justice to, popular 
as he is. He has never yet had a critic to display and make current his most em- 
phatic and peculiar beauties. He is, of all poets, the one to be studied by a man 
who is about to break the golden chains that bind him to the world; his gloom 
then does not appal or deject, for it is a gloom that settles on the earth we are about 
to leave, and casts not a single shadow over the heaven which it contrasts,” Cer- 
tainly, when he conjures up visions of immortality, revelations of heaven’s €ternal 
year, he is animated and elevated by the height of his great argument. No longer 


> * Critical Essays. 
+ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, Vol. I. 
¢ W. Savage Landor (Works, Vol. IT. p. 639). 
§ Professor Wilson (Blackwood, 1828). 
| Imaginary Conversations: Southey and Porson, 
: 7 The Student, 
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‘*¢ Involved in palls of gloom, 
He haunts, with footsteps dread, 
The murderer’s midnight tomb, 
And calls upon the dead,’’* 


but he lifts up his eyes unto the hills whence cometh his help—the everlasting hilis 
of the great I Am, who saith to the dead, “‘ Return ye children of men, return from 
the dust of mortality: because I live, ye shall live also! After all that has been 
written on the theme of man’s imperishable existence, ‘‘ this poem,” says Gilfillan, 
‘is the most conclusive and sublime pleading for the immortality of the soul. You 
hear in it the soul itself rising up in its majesty, ‘like thunder heard remote,’ and 
spurning the base idea of annihilation. Thomas Brown has not approached its 
depth, or touched the hem of that gorgeous garment of eloquence which surrounds 
it star-inwrought.”+ The Night Thoughts are illuminated by joy that cometh in the 


morning from the east, “ Edthen,’’ the morning land, 


‘¢ Where seraphs gather immortality, 
On life’s fair tree, fast by the throne of God.” 


* Macnish (A Modern Pythagorean). 
+ Gallery of Literary Portraits. 


LETTERS FROM CALCUTTA.—No. II. 


In delightful contrast to the scenes which I 
described to you in my last letter, are those 
which I have since then witnessed in the 
public profession of Christianity by two 
Brahmins, and their baptism by the mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society. 
These young men, who are between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty, have been 
for several years students at the society’s 
institution for the education of Hindoos, at 
Bhowanipore, near Calcutta; where, while 
passing their various studies, they have 
been led to believe in and to embrace 
Christianity asthe truereligion. It appears 
that several of these students have lately 
been thinking much on the subject, and con- 
versing with each other unknown to their 
teachers ; and at length five of them de- 
termined to renounce Hindooism, and to 
apply for Christian baptism. They accord- 
ingly left their homes, and went to the 
residence of one of the missionaries, to 
whom they revealed their feelings and 
desires. Now, the profession of Christianity 
here involves far greater sacrifices, and 
requires a far higher degree of moral 
couragesthan can be imagined in England. 
A convert, in becoming a Christian, has to 
renounce everything which to a Hindoo 
makes life desirable.—An ancient but cruel 
faith professed by his ancestors for a hun- 
dred generations, proclaims him an out- 
cast. He cannot return to the home which 
he would defile by approaching—he has no 
longer either parents or brethren, but is 
regarded by them as though the grave had 
indeed closed over him. His former friends 
and acquaintances not only refuse any 


longer to recognise him as one of their 
body, but pursue him with an intensity of 
scorn and hate which is almost incon- 
ceivable. Inthe present instance, all these 
and more were at stake, two of these 
inquirers after the truth having been Koo- 
leen Brahmins of the highest caste, and’ 
also holders or proprietors of the temple.at 
Kalle Ghant. The missionaries seem to 
have impressed on them the losses which 
they must sustain in embracing Christi- 
anity ; but they were found steadfast to 
their purpose; and, having satisfied their 
teachers of the intelligence and correctness 
of their views, it was determined to baptise 
them on the morrow. The missionaries 
then wrote to the rejatives of the young 
men, acquainting them with what had taken 
place, and urging them to see the converts 
and ascertain the facts for themselves. 
During the whole of Saturday and Sunday 
morning, the house of the missionary, at 
which they had sought a refuge, was wit- 
ness to the most exciting and affecting 
scenes. Mothers, bathed in tears, em- 
braced the feet of the teachers, and be- 
sought them to dissuade their sons from 
such a step,—fathers mingled threats with 
entreaties, and with their brothers employed 
every possible argument which it was sup- 
posed might induce them to relinquish their 
intentions. Yet, it is remarkable that 
nothing was said by any one against Chris- 
tianity ; itssuperiority as areligion was even 
admitted by many, but all the arguments 
used were founded on the antiquity of the 
Hindoo faith, the dishonour of denouncing 
caste, the disgrace of their families, and the 
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loss of station and property consequent 
thereon. To the youngest of the converts 
money was promised, wine to drink, and 
sweetmeats toeat if he wouldreturn. At 
length he was told that his mother was in 
-a dying state,and wished to see him once 
more. His brother, who had formerly been 
astudent in the institution, appealed to his 
teacher for the truth of his assertion, and 
said . 

“‘T am a Christian in heart and do not 
wish to influence him; I only wish him to 
seé his mother once more; he shall return 
on Monday.” 

The young man was at length induced to 
go; but, as was expected, the promise has 
been broken, and:he has not returned. On 
Sunday twoothers were induced to go home, 
in order to see their female relatives, where, 
it is supposed they haye been since de- 
tained. The remaining two remained firm, 
and declined any further discussions on the 
point, saying— 

“We have made up our minds—why 
subject usto further trials? We love our 
relatives very much, but we must follow 
the dictates of conscience, and serve God.,’’ 

They were baptised in the evening, at the 
Union Chapel, by Mr. Storrow, one of their 
teachers. ‘The scene was avery pleasing 
one, In front of the pulpit stood the can- 
didates for baptism, enveloped in folds of 
muslin of snowy whiteness, and gracefully 
arrayed according to the native cus:om. 
They replied toMr. Storrow’s questions ina 
most intelligent manner, and stated that of 
their own free choice, and from conviction 
they were perfectly willing to give up all 
things that had once been dear to them. 
They thea underwent rather a strict exami- 
nation as to the tenets of Christianity, with 
which theyshoweda fair acquaintance. The 
points which had had most influence seemed 
to be the reasonableness and purity of 
Christianity, (in these respects the absolute 
converse of Hindooism) and the fact of its 
offering an atonement for sins committed, 
and teaching universallove and charity to all 
mankind. Nothing resembling this exists in 
the Hindoo Shafters, which permit the 
Violation of as many of the moral duties as 
they enjoin the performance of. They were 
then asked ; 

“Do you repudiate the Vedas, the Pu- 
ranus, and idol worship ?”’ 

** Yes, we give them up; idols are only 
wood and mud, and some are straw.’’ 

Will you take the Bible as your guide 

» through life.” 
‘Yes |?’ 
** Do you not still love your friends >?” 
“Oh yes! but they are not our true 
friends if they wish us to do wrong.” 
‘© Will you deliver to me your Poitas 2” 
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*‘ Yes, here they are.’’ 

The Poitas, which are the insignia of 
Brahminhood, and the loss of which is an 
absolute renunciation of caste, are slight 
cords composed of six cotton threads worn 
loosely over the left shoulder and passed 
under the right arm. The investiture, 
which generally takes place at six or seven 
years of age, is an important religious cere- 
mony. Having given up these, they were 
baptised and pronounced Christians. $0 
great was the determination of their rela- 
tives to prevent their being baptised, that 
it was necessary to escort them to and from 
this chapel by two of the native police; nor 
did their opposition end here, for on the 
next day Mr. Storrow was summoned be- 
fore the magistrate on a charge of abduc- 
tion. ‘The accusers appeared, accompanied 
by a number of witnesses ready, as is usual, 
to affirm anything the case required, and 
bringing horoscopes to prove the minority 
of the youths, which were so evidently 
forged that the magistrate threw them 
aside, remarking that the papers looked 
very clean to have been keptsolong. This 
kind of exposure produces no effect upon a 
native; when a fraud is discovered, he 
quietly puts it aside with a smile and a 
salaam, and tries something else—he is 
never ashamed or non-plussed. ‘The inti- 
mation of ihe magistrate prevented any 
further evidence being offered, and the 
charge fell to the ground. The young men 
were then proved to be of age, and to have 
acted from their own free will, and were 
told they were at liberty to go where they 
chose. The relatives retired apparently 
satisfied that all they could do had been 
done, and the converts retired with the 
missionaries. The excitement against them 
is, however, so great that they will hardly 
venture to appear in public till some weeks 
have elapsed, or without a sufficient guard. 
They fear being carried off, and either kept 
in confinement or sent to a distant part of 
the country, which is known to have been 
the case with many suspected of similar in- 
tentions. 

The issue of the trial has discouraged the 
natives exceedingly; they see that if their 
sons choose to become Christians they have 
little power to prevent it, and that the law 
protects the converts. Some of them during 
the trial expressed their conviction that ere 
long all would become Christians; and one 
aged Brahmin said, ‘‘ When we are dead 
our sons will forsake Hindooism.” It is 
well known that there are hundreds at this 
moment who believe in Christianity, but 
cannot make up their minds to renounce 
caste, which is the great obstacle to every 
change andimprovement inthis land. As 
in the days of our Saviour they wait for 
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examples, and say, ‘‘ Have any of the rulers 
believed?” If those who are actually 
Christian in opinion would come out from 
heathenism in a body the work would be 
done. We hope that the noble conduct of 
these two Brahmins will decide many to 
follow their example. Already another of 
the students has declared himself, and was 
baptised on the succeeding Sunday. The 
statements he made were extremely inte- 
resting, as he entered at some length into 
the nature of the idolatry which is prac- 
tised here, and its effect on the people. He 
is twenty-one years of age, and has been 
in the institution almost from its commence- 
ment. 

I have mentioned that one of the two 
who were first baptised is a Holdar, and you 
will like to know what this means. About 
200 years ago a Brahmin of this name 
erected the celebrated Pagoda at Kalee 
Ghant, which I mentioned in my last letter 
as the spot where the abominable cere- 
monies of the Churruck Pooja commence. 
His descendants have ever since been en- 
titled to the offerings that are daily brought 
to the temple, which are numerous, and 
frequently of considerable value. They 
officiate by turns, some being entitled to 
several days ina year, some to onlya few 
hours, some to a few minutes, accord- 
ing as the different branches of the 
Original families have increased in num- 
ber. This’ young man was entitled to 
ten days, and his income would have been 


very large. It is, of course, all given up as 
arising from “ things offered to idols.” In 
this case even the act recently passed,which 
insures to a Hindoo convert his inheritance 
does not assist him. 

You will imagine that those Holdars who 
have had their turns so subdivided as to 
officiate only a few minutes at a time, have 
not much chance of realising a subsis- 
tence ; but the thing is managed in this 
way :— 

Suppose a wealthy Rajah declares his in- 
tention of making an offering of 20,000rupees 
to Kalee, as is not unfrequently the case. 
He first consults the Georoo, or household 
priest, who professes to act according to the 
rules of astrology, or as the horoscope may 
point to lucky or unlucky days. Among 
his acquaintance the priest reckons some of 
the officiating Brahmins. An arrange- 
ment is come to that the stars shall point to 
some particular minute on the dial of time 
as the most propitious for the offering to be 
laid on the altar of the goddess. On that 
precise moment the procession, with the 
devotee and his offering, are sure to arrive, 
and the officiating priests share of course in 
the plunder. 

[ hope ere long to be able to give you a 
description of the temple, and the worship 
carried on there. But at present the priests 
are too much incensed at these conversions 
from among their number to justify the 
appearance of Christian strangers among 
them. 


GLEANINGS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


No, X.—A TRAGEDY OF THE WAR IN SPAIN. 
Axruoveu historians and poets have from all times depicted in glowing colours the 
horrors of war, yet few persons haye any adequate conception of the social and 
domestic misery it produces, particularly in the countries which are the scene of 
campaigns. The following dreadful history is taken from a valuable work— 
‘‘Memoirs of the Duchess D’Abrantes’’—and presents a view of the dreadfai 
passions called up even im the breasts of women, and the ruthless acts perpe- 
trated by a marauding soldiery. The account is given in the words of the 


authoress :— 

A regiment was sent from Burgos against a guerilla party, under the Marquis 
of Villa Compo, and ordered to treat the Spaniards with the most rigorous 
severity, especially the inhabitants of Arguano, a little village near the famous 
forest of Covelleda, whose deep shades, intersected only by narrow footpaths, 
were the resort of banditti and guerillas. A principal feature of the whole Spa- 
nish war was the celerity with which ull our movements were notified to the insur 
gent chiefs, and the difficulty we experienced in procuring a spy or guide, while 
these, when found, proved almost uniformly treacherous. The battalion had to 
march through a frightful country, climbing rugged rocks, and crossing frozen 
torrents, always in dread of unforeseen and sudden dangers. They reached the 
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village, but perceived no moyement—heard no noise. Some soldiers advanced, 
but saw nothing—absolute solitude reigned. ‘The officer in command, sus- 
pecting an ambush, ordered the utmost circumspection. The troops entered the 
street and arrived at a smail opening, where soine sheaves of wheat and Indian 
corn, and a quantity of loaves, were still smoking on the ground, but consumed to 
a cinder, and swimming in floods of wine, which had streamed from leathern 
skins that had evidently been purposely broached as the provisions had been 
burnt, to prevent their falling into the hands of the French. 

No sooner had the soldiers satisfied themselves that after all their toils and 
dangers no refreshment was to be obtained, than they roared with rage—but no 
vengeance was within reach! All the inhabitants had fled into the forest. 

Suddenly cries were heard issuing from one of the deserted cottages, amongst 
which the soldiers had dispersed themselves in hopes of discovering some food or 
booty. They proceeded from a young woman holding a child, a year old, in her 
arms, whom the soldiers were dragging before their lieutenant. 

‘* Stay, lieutenant,’”’ said one of them ;” here is a woman we have found sitting 
beside an ola one, who is past speaking: question her a little.” 

She was dressed in the peasant costume of the Soria and Rioja mountains, and 
was pale, but not trembling. 

** Why are you alone here >’ said the lieutenant. 

“IT staid with my grandmother, who is paralytic, and could not follow the 
rest to the forest,’’ replied she haughtily, and as if vexed at being obliged to drop 
a word in presence of a Frenchman; ‘‘I staid to take care of her.”’ 

** Why have your neighbours left the village ?” 

The Spaniard’s eye flashed fire; she fixed on the lieutenant a look of strange 
import, and answered— 

** You know very well; were they not all to be massacred ?’’ 

The lieutenant shrugged his shoulders. 

«« But why did you burn the bread and wheat, and empty the wine skins >” 

“That you might find nothing. As they could not carry them off, there was no 
alternative but burning them.” 

At this moment shouts of joy arose, and the soldiers appeared carrying a num- 
ber of hams, some loaves, and, more welcome than all, several skins of wine—all 
discovered in a vault, the entrance to which was concealed by the straw’the old 
woman was lying on. The young peasant darted on them a look of infernal ven- 
geance, while the lieutenant who had pondered with anxiety on the destitute and 
sinking condition of his troops, rejoiced for a moment in the unexpected supply. 
But the recent poisonings of several cisterns, and other fearful examples, 
putting him on his guard, he again interrogated the woman— 

** Whence come these provisions >” 

“‘ They are all the same as those we burnt ; we concealed them for our friends.” 

‘‘Ts your husband with yonder brigands ?” 

** My husband is in heaven !’’ said she, lifting up her eyes; “he died for the 
good cause—that of God and King Ferdinand !” 

** Have you any brother amongst them ?”’ 

‘** T have no longer a tie, except my poor child;’’ and she pressed the infant to 
her breast. The poor little creature was thin and sallow; butits large black eyes 
glistened as they turned to its mother. 

“Commander,” exclaimed one of the soldiers, ‘pray order divisions of the 
booty, for we are very hungry and devilish thirsty.” 

‘One moment, my children. Listen,’’ said he, eyeing the young woman with 
suspicious inquisition; ‘* these provisions are good, I hope »”’ 

** Tow could they be otherwise,” replied the Spaniard, contemptuously ; ‘‘ they 
were not for you.” 

** Well, here’s to thy health, then, Demonia,” said ayoung sub-lieutenant, opening 
one of the skins and preparing for a draught; but his more prudent commander 
still restrained him, 

*“One moment, Since this wine is good, you will not object to a glass.” 
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_ Qh, dear no! as much as you please;’’ and accepting the mess-glass offered 
by the lieutenant, she emptied it without hesitation, ee 

‘* Huzza! huzza!’’ shouted the soldiers, delighted at the prospect of intoxication 
without danger. wane 

‘«* And your child will drink some also,’’ said the lieutenant; ‘he is so pale that 
it will do him good,” . 

The Spaniard had herself drunk without hesitation; but in holding the cup to 
her infant’s lips her hand trembled. ‘The motion, however, was unperceived, and 
the child also emptied his glass. Thereupon the provisions speedily disappeared, 
and all partook both of food and wine. Suddenly, however, the infant was 
observed to turn livid, its features contracted, and its mouth, convulsed with agony, 
gaye vent to piteous shrieks. 'The mother, too, though her fortitude suppressed 
complaint, could scarcely stand, and her distorted features betrayed her sufferings. 

« Wretch !’’ exclaimed the commandant, “ thou hast poisoned us !’” 

‘*Yes,’”’ said she, with a ghastly smile, falling to the ground beside her child, 
already struggling with the death-rattle. ‘Yes; I have poisoned you. I knew 
you would fetch the skins from their hiding-place. Was it likely you would leave 
a dying creature undisturbed on her litter? Yes—yes—you will die, and die in 
perdition, while I shall go to heaven !” 

Her last words were scarcely audible, and the soldiers at first did not compre- 
hend the’ full horror of their situation; but as the poison opérated the Spanish 
declaration was legibly translated in her convulsed features. No power could 
longer restrain them. In vain their commander interposed—they repulsed him— ~ 
and dragging their expiring victim by the hair to the brink of the torrent, threw 
her into it, after lacerating her with more than a hundred sabre strokes. She 
uttered nota groan. As for the child, it was the first victim. bideg 

Twenty-two men were destroyed by this exploit, which I cannot call otherwise 
than great and heroic. The commander himself told me he escaped by miracle. 

The persuasion that the bed of death would be disturbed in search of booty, was 
indeed holding us as savages; and such was the impression produced by the man 
who could command ‘Let no sanctuary deter your search.” By such means 
were the populace from the beginning exasperated against us, and especially by 
the oppressions of General D——. If the inhabitants of Arguano had not 
received information that they were to be massacred, they would not have taken 
the lead in massacre. 

Such were the people amongst whom I dwelt. When this tale was related to 
me, on the eve of my departure from Burgos, I shuddered in contemplating on 
the murderous war of people against people. I trembled for the first time since 
my entrance into Spain. I was become timid, Alas! it was not on my own 
account—but I was again approaching the great crisis of maternity—and amidst 
what perils, good God! was my child destined to see the light. 


THE SIEGE OF ANCONA. 

Although war has been the trade of men, we have several accounts of women 
who haye braved its dangers and its terrors, and distinguished themselves by the 
display of courage and fortitude. Our readers will recollect the heroic Joan of Arc, 
and the Maid of Saragossa named in Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold.”’ In the history 
of the Venetian wars we meet with many anecdotes of heroic women. The 
following incidents are related as having happened at the siege of Ancona. ‘This 
. siege was undertaken about the year 1167, by Christian, Archbishop elect of 
Mayence, whom Buoneompagno, the historian, denounces asa vile and cruel ruffian, 
**Qn one occasion, while an attack from the Germans occupied the attention of the 
whole garrison, the Venetians also effected a landing on the opposite quarter, and 
were advancing towards the city, when, by a vigorous charge, not only of regular 
troops but of such inhabitants as lived nearest the shore, they were repulsed and 
driven in confusion upon their military engines. Rallying under these, they were 
protected by a sheet of stones and arrows, which appeared to forbid the eager hope 
of their pursuers, who at first threatened to fire the beleaguering works. But the 
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check was not of long continuance. Reckless of all danger, and as if bearing a 
charmed life, a woman, widowed, perhaps, during the siege (her name deserves 
remembrance, it was Stamura), rushed forward with a lighted torch. Her perii 
was scarcely less from the weapons of her own countrymen than from those of her 
enemies; yet, amid both, unconcerned and uninjured, she set fire to a lofty 
wooden tower, nor quitted its base till the flames had gained such a height as made 
its destruction certain, The conflagration spread rapidly along the lines, and the 
whole train of engines, the formidable but unwieldy artillery of those ages, was 
consumed to ashes.” The following extract shows the extremity to which the 
inhabitants were reduced, and gives two touching anecdotes of the heroism of 
women :— 

«* Ancona indeed had little prospect of escaping from his grasp. The misery to which 
she was reduced may be estimated from the returns made by Commissioners instructed 
to search for food, in order that it might be applied to the public service. Their utmost 
exertions, after carefully exploring the most secret hiding-places in which the avarice of 
waut might be supposed to treasure up its hoards, produced no more than five pecks of 
various grain; yet the city at that moment contained no less than twelve thousand souls 
within its circuit. Food, the most disgusting at other times, had been greedily coveted, 
and was exhausted. Even the skins of animals whose very jlesh is commonly rejected as 
unclean, the wild herbs which grew on the ramparts, the sea-weed which was reputed 
poisonous—all these had been tried, and all had now failed. Whatever may be the 
constancy of his endurance, there is still a limit to the physical powers of man; and it 
cannot be a matter of wonder if nature sometimes gave way-under this accumulated and 
hourly-increasing wretchedness. A sentinel, worn with hunger, fatigue, and watching, 
had sunk upon the ground at his post, when a young and lovely woman, of the noblest 
class in the city, bearing an infant at her breast, observed and rebuked his neglect. He 
replied that he was perishing from famine, and already felt the approach of death. 
‘ Fifteen days,’ answered the more than Roman matron, ‘have passed, during which my 
life has been barely supported by loathsome sustenance, .and a mother’s stores are 
beginning to be dried up from my babe, Place your lips, however, upon this bosom, 
and, if aught yet remains there, drink it, and recover strength for the defence of our 
country!’ The soldier, shamed and animated by her words, and recognising and 
respecting the dignity of her birth, no longer required the proffered nutriment. He 
sprang from the ground, seized his arms, and, rushing into the enemies’ lines, proved 
his vigour by slaying no less than four combatants with his single hand. 

‘* One other, and a yet more touching instance of the self-devotion of female affection, 
may be produced in striking contrast with the unnatural deed recorded of the frenzied 
mother of Jerusalem, under circumstances of similar destitution and horror, A woman 
of Ancona, heartbroken by the exhaustion of her two sons, and hopeless of other relief, 
opened a vein in her left arm ; and having prepared and disguised the blood which 
flowed from it with spices and condiments (for these luxuries still abounded as if to 
mock the cravings of that hunger which had slight need of any further stimulant than its 
own sad necessity), presented them with the beverage; thus prolonging the existence of 
her children, like the bird of which similar tenderness is fabled, even at the price of that 
tide of life by which her own was supported.’’ 


ATTEND TO YOUR OWN BustnEss.—A man who had become rich by his own exertions 
was asked by a friend the secret of his success. ‘‘I have accumulated,” replied he, 
‘about one half my property by attending strictly to my own business, and the other 
half by letting other people’s alone.” 

Bz SomeTHING.—Don’t be adrone. You may rely upon your present possessions, or 
on your future prospects, but these riches may fly away, or hopes may be blighted; and 
if you have no place of your own, in such case, ten to one, you will find your path beset 
with thorns. Want may come upon you before you are aware of it ; and having no pro- 
fession, you find yourself in anything but an enviable condition. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that you should be something. ‘Don’t depend upon fortune, for she is a fickle 
support, which often fails when you lean upon her with the greatest confidence. Trust 
to your own exertions. 
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THE POPULATION OF IRELAND. 


In Number 82 we made some observations on the census of Great Britain. Sin:e 
those remarks were written the Irish census has been published. Ireland has long 
been, and still is, a mystery in the world; at least so say philosophic statists, 
Nay, more, that she is an anomaly. But why a mystery and an anomaly? 
If we read history correctly, and the world aright—and the world of the 
nineteenth century has long said that such mysteries and anomalies as 
Ireland presents to our gaze are but the ordinary results of progress,—there 
is neither mystery nor anomaly in the matter. In Ireland, and in the High- 
lands of Scotland, Celtic romance, Celtic love, and Celtic bravery, were nursed 
through all their stages, from puny childhood to silly old age. And wher 
the mandate of Progress went over the world—when the well-being of mankind — 
demanded that instead. of Druidical superstitions and follies, instead of the 
romances of the harper, and the unsettled life of the freebooting Celt, henceforth 
stern realities, that lead to useful purposes and holy ends, should be the guides of 
nations and the themes of historians, what was there left for men than to follow in 
the track, or lag behind and perish ? 

The origin of the Celtic race is not accurately known. But in whatever country 
they have been planted, their habits and tendencies have always remained the 
same, America may be an exception to this remark ; as it has been noticed that 
as soon as a Celt mixes among the children of Brother Jonathan, he immediately 
casts aside his old world notions, begins anew the race of life, and becomes one of 
them. In Europe, hitherto, they have been a separate people. In their day, no 
race was more warlike. The prowess of their arms gained them territory in almost 
every kingdom on the Continent ; and they would doubtless have become an in- 
fluential people had not their thirst for dominion, and their consequent migratory 
habits, scattered them in small sections over many lands. 

What we do know of this people, however, is only through sources that in these 
days we are not inclined much to rely on. However, it is asserted by the earliest 
writers on this subject, that the Celts had arrived at a considerable degree of 
civilisation, and professed to some extent poetry and music. They were remark- 
able for their hospitality—a striking feature among them even in the present day— 
to which were added honesty and docility. With all these virtues they might have 
risen to be a great nation. But there was one fault sadly against their advance- 
ment—exclusiveness. They met frequently in public assembly, but no stranger, 
eyen if permitted to be present, was ever allowed to speak. They thus nursed a 
kind of national exclusiveness that has proved their destruction. 

The facts concerning the population of the British empire, lately published, tell 
the tale that the Celt, like the Indian in the Far West, aye, even his romances and 
his songs, even his spirit and his memory, are doomed to perish from the face of 
the earth. There can be no doubt much of this mournful but inevitable truth is 
attributable to the inflexible, unbending pride of the people, their love of clannish- 
ness, and their want of commercial energy.. Much, also, of the evil is to be laid at 
the doors of some of the large landed proprietors, who in Ireland and the north of 
Scotland have of late effected such merciless clearances on their estates—razing 
houses to the ground innumerable, and driving the unfortunate people homeless 
and desolate on to the heath and the highway. But one fact in figures will tell the 
story better than all the eloquence of a poet’s speech. 

In Ireland, according to the recent census, there were :— 


In 1841. In 1851. 
Houses inhabited........1,328,839.....+..1,047,735 


Showing a decrease in ten years of two hundred and eighty-one thousand, one 

hundred and four houses! We heard of the clearances as they were going on, but 

we are sure the most vivid imagination could never dream a tale like this! __ 
When the fact of such a decrease in the number of houges is known, people will 
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naturally exclaim—How the population must have diminished! And so it has. 
The census tells us there were :— 


In 1841. In 1851. 
Families. s62+¢00+00000001,472,287.00seeseess 01,207,002 
Persons—Males, ...000004,019,576...6 ssceees 3,176,727 


Females,.... ..4,155,548...0ee++0++43,300,067 


os Sa ae 


Total inhabitants........8,175,124........... 6,515,794 


Showing in 1851 adecrease of 1,659,330 souls, or at the rate of twenty per cent. 
The population was in 1821, 6,801,187; in 1831, 7,767,401; in 1841, 8,175,124; in 
1851 it is 6,515,794, being fewer persons by upwards of 286,000 than in 1821. The 
difference between 1821 and 1831 was an increase of rather more than 14 per cent. ; 
even although a famine in 1823 greatly retarded the growth of the population ; 
between 1831 and 1841 the increase was just a trifle over five per cent. ; and be- 
tween 1841 and 1851 a positive decrease of twenty per cent.! The satisfaction 
one might feel when reading that the population of Great Britain had increased 
twelve per cent. must be considerably cooled when he looks on the Irish return, 
and adding it to that of Great Britain, sees that the population of the British 
Islands has increased only 604,220, or about 2} per cent. 

However, as it is in Ireland alone that the decrease is perceptible, it would be 
well worth the while, if other duties did not interfere, to inquire fully into the 
causes of it. The chief cause, we have no hesitation in affirming, is emigration ; 
it being certainly known that about 1,200,000 people have left Ireland, chiefly for 
America, &c., though some few thousands have taken up their abode in Scotland 
and England. Secondly, we may set it down that the ‘clearances’” have had a 
considerable share—at least a half—in the rest of the deficit. Thirdly, a cessation 
of marriages. Fourthly, the sterility of women in the lower order of life: this 
fact has elivited some surprise the last few years among learned people. But when 
those who wonder much at it will prove to us that the apple-tree can bear fruit in 
plenty without proper nourishment, and think it nothing strange, we will clear up 
their mystery forthem. Fifthly, the delicacy of the children born, If the mother 
have not sufficient sustenance, how can her child be reared in health? 

We have thus sketched, imperfectly we admit, a few facts relative to the popu- 
lation of Ireland. It is easier to chronicle facts than to account for them. We 
have, in performing the easier part of the task, attempted a little of the more diffi- 
cult part. ‘The causes are all natural enough—Fate, we are sure, has nothing to 
do with the matter—and need only natural remedies. Ireland, we are told, has 
always been an ill-fated nation. But the inertness of her Celtic race has done 
more to demoralise her than ever fate could do. True, like the Scottish High- 
landers, her restless though clannish spirit, has always involved her in broils; and 
history tells us how a Tudor, a Stuart, Cromwell after the ‘‘ Rebellion” in 1641, 
and the Prince of Orange, scoured the country with their military hordes, laid 
waste the cities and villages, and covered the earth with human gore; yet from all 
these reverses the island rose, though chiefly from the infusion of Saxon energy 
among them, and in 1841 had prospered so far that her people numbered upwards 
of eight millions. But in 1851, after a more terrific visitation than even the sword 
of the conqueror—clearances, famine, and fever combined—Ireland’s numerical 
force is reduced by upwards of a million and a-half. Nevertheless, there is yet 
hope for Ireland—although we fear the still clannish Celt will not participate in 
the coming good. Our space is exhausted, or we might show from returns recently 
presented to Parliament, that the condition of the people of Ireland, and of the 
British Islands generally, is infinitely better than for many years past—and that 
that condition shows vigorous signs of even yet greater extension. 

Those of our readers who feel an interest in the manufactures and trade of Ire- 
land, and who would wish to know the prospect she has of becoming great in the 
seale of nations, will find in No, 9 and succeeding numbers of Tum JunvustRatep 
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EXHIBITOR, some interesting particulars respecting them—facts, indeed, which all. 
who have Ireland’s welfare at heart ought to be acquainted with. . 
In the article on The Census of 1851, in No, 82,—on page 90, for 1,263,550, read 


2,263,550 ; and on page 91, for about a third, read about a fifth. 


The population 


of London by the new census is 2,363,141. 


IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS. 


“Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth,’? 


NEVER despise trifles. There is nothing 
unimportant in the world. Great events 
are produced by apparently insignificant 
causes. The spring that leaps from _the 
parched ground widens into the deep 
broad river, to bear upon its bosom the 
commerce of the earth; the acorn, which 
by some hasty footstep is pressed into the 
sod, becomes the lofty oak, spreading its 
gnarled branches over the rich green 
sward. So is it in the history of the 
world. Take a few instances:— 

It was a mere trifle that prevented 
Oliver Cromwell and several others who 
afterwards distinguished themselves as his 
associates, from emigrating to the colonies 
of the New World some time before the 
first steps were taken in that revolution 
which cost the monarch of England his 
head, expatriated his family, and elevated 
Cromwell to the seat of highest authority 
in the nation. Cromwell and his friends 
had engaged their passage to America, 
and were only awaiting the signal to em- 
bark, when, by some caprice of the Court, 
they were prohibited from leaving the 
country. Had any accident occurred to 
delay the order of the Court until after 
they should have commenced their voyage 
to the American colonies, who can tell how 
different might have proved the course of 
events, and how different might have been 
the aspect of affairs over all Europe at the 
present hour. Itis far from improbable 
that the destiny of the English nation and 
of Europe hung upon that single event, 
the arrival or non-arrival of the Court 
courier before the change of wind to 
favour Cromwell’s embarkation. The life 
of a monarch and the destinies of a proud 
nation hung upon the speed of a horse. 

Another striking illustration of the in- 
fluence of little things is found in the his- 
tory of the Negro race. The celebrated 
Bartholomew de las Casas, a Spanish pre- 
late, who accompanied Columbus in his 
second voyage to Hispaniola, and on the 
conquest of Cuba settled there, moved by 
compassion for the sufferings of the native 
Indians who were worked as slaves in 
the mines by the Spaniards, conceived the 
idea of sparing this feeble race, that were 


fast passing away, by substituting Negroes, 
amuch more athletic race, and that they 
were to be obtained from the Portuguese 
settlements on the coast of Africa. After 
petitioning the Spanish government, suc- 
cessively under Ferdinand, the Regent, 
Cardinal Ximenes, and then Charles V., 
he succeeded. In 1563 a few Negroslaves 
had been sent into St. Domingo, and after- 
wards Ferdinand allowed the importation 

of large numbers, The labour of one Ne- 
gro was found equal to that of four In- 
dians. Ximenes discouraged the traffic; 
Charles V. revived it, and conferred the 
privilege, as a monopoly, on a Flemish 
favourite. In 1518 the right was sold to 
some Genoese merchants, who reduced the 
traffic to a regular system. The French 
obtained it next, and retained it till it had 
‘paiveys them a revenue of nearly five mil- 
ion pounds. In 1713 the English secured 
it for thirty years. For the last four of 
these years, Spain purchased the English 
right for £100,000, Thus, through the 
mistaken benevolence of a Spanish priest, 
a measure was set on foot, which the cu- 
pidity of Christian Europe turned into a 
system of fearful cruelty—a system by the 
operation of which the commerce of the 
world and the aspect of all civilised so- 
ciety has been affected—a system, which 
seems likely, in God’s overruling Provi- 
dence, to convulse one of the mightiest . 
nations on the globe, and eventually to 

return light A peace, civilisation and 
Christianity, on the eighty millions of the 
African tribes. How great a matter a litile 


Jive kindleth ! 


Ancther instance. In August, 1799, a 
French artillery officer, named Bouchard, 
when digging near Rosetta, in Egypt, for 
the foundation of a military work, came 
upon a huge block of basalt, marked with 
various strange characters and hierogly- 
phies. These characters were found to 
exhibit three inscriptions, m three different 
characters, one of which proved to be the 
Greek. This was the celebrated Rosetta 
stone, now in the British Museum, which 
has been the subject of diligent investiga- 
tion by learned antiquarians of every na+ 
tion in Europe; and this stone, under the 
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ingenious labours of Young, and Champol- 
lion, yielded, by a comparison of the cha- 
racters found in the different instructions, 
a key to unlock the treasures of ancient 
wisdom, shut up for so many centuries 
under the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 

The discovery of a small obelisk on the 
Isle of Philoe, in the Nile, in 1816, by 
Caillaud, the French traveller, on which 
was a Greek inscription containing the 
names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, greatly 
aided Champollion in wnravelling the 

mystery. Thus, as the result of the seem- 
ingly trivial event of finding an old broken 
stone at Rosetta, and a little obelisk years 
afterwards at Philoe, the industry of an- 
tiquarians was set to work, and that in- 
dustry has been crowned with astonish- 
ing success. 

he inscriptions found on the decaying 
monuments, and on the frail papyri of 
Egypt, are now quite intelligible; the 
ancient records of Kgyptian dynasties are 
rapidly opening to the inspection of all 
men. Thence the infidel is drawing 
largely his materials for renewed assault 
on the records of revelation; and the 
Christian is patiently awaiting the issue 
of a finished discovery among these old 
monuments, perfectly confident that the 
truth of human records, once fully made 
out, will fall naturally and inevitably into 
the train of the handmaids and supporters 
of revelation. 

Little did the French artillery-officer 
dream, when the men working under his 
direction first heaved up that dark and 
mutilated block near Rosetta—that around 
that old stone, and over its mutilated in- 
scriptions, the friends and enemies of the 
ancient Jewish Scriptures would rally for 
a long and arduous, and possibly a final 
conilict, as to the trath of revealed reli- 
gion. How great a matter a litiie fire 
kindleth ! 

And often it is seen that some unlooked- 
for and seemingly trivial event, baffles the 
foresight of men, frustrates their plans, 
and defeats their most important enter- 
prises. A. sudden tempest will sometimes 
scatter and destroy a numerous and well- 
appointed fleet. he fate of a battle on 
which are hanging the destinies of empires 
will sometimes be decided by a thick 


mist, a driving storm, or by a random shot 
which cuts down an experienced leader, 
and spreads a resistless panic through his 
whole army. 

In private life, also, results of greatmag- 
nitude follow from causes apparently 
insignificant. The flight of a bird, the 
fall of an apple or an acorn from the tree, 
the course taken by a flash of lightning, 
the swinging of a lamp suspended from 
a ceiling, or the singing of a tea-kettle 
over a fire, may give birth to a train of. 
thought in the mind of some quiet ob- 
server, that shall lead to conclusions little 
anticipated, elicit new discoveries in 
science, and open the way for improve- 
ments in art, of the first importance to 
commerce and to the practical business of 
life, and diffuse incalculable benefits among 
millions of our race. | - 

Again, the accidental meeting of two 
entire strangers may lead to an acquaint- 
anceship that shall ripen into friendship 
strong and enduring—throw an entirely 
new aspect over the emotions, the senti- 
ments, the pursuits and character of both, 
and send its influence, healthful and cheer- 
ing, or the reverse, over the whole life; 
aye, and over the immortal interests of 
both—possibly even of others with them. 
Many a well-disposed youth has been led, 
by the influence of a cherished com- 
panion, into scenes of gaiety and pleasure, 
of, dissipation and vice. His mind has 
been poisoned, his principles perverted, 
his character degraded. While others, by 
the kind counsel, the cheering influence, 
and the gentle force of consistent example 
in afaithful friend, have been strengthened 
in virtue, habituated to what is good and 
honourable, and taught to seek the pearl 
of great price. He that walketh with 
the wise man shall be wise, but a com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed.” And 
it is often the merest accident, apparently, 
which determines whether a youth shali 
be the companion of wise men or of fools— 
whether he shall be honourable and good, 
or base and worthless—whether he shall 
be saved or lost for ever. 

Every reader may call other instances 
to mind, and found upon each a profitable 
meditation. 


Horrervunnass.—True hope is based on energy of character. A strong mind always 
hopes, and has always cause to hope, because it knows the mutability of human affairs, 
and how slight a circumstance may change the whole course of events. Such a spirit, 
too, rests upon itself; it is confined to partial views, or to one particular object. And 
if at last all should be lost, it has saved itself—its own integrity and worth. 
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A TALE FOR THE YOUNG, 
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CHEERFUL midsummer had come round | 


again, and the young folks were home for 
the holidays. And what a merry time it 
was! There is something very pleasant 
in the happy home at Christmas, to gather 
round the blazing fire, or to join in all the 
Christmas fun; but if I were called on to 
give a preference, I think I should give 
that preference to midsummer, when the 
fields are green and beautiful, the gar- 
den is full of sweet-smelling flowers, and 
the bright sunshine is over them all. 

Alice Manby had come home for the 
holidays, and, what is pretty sure to be the 
case, was being asked a great many ques- 
tions about what she had been learning at 
school. 

“T learn geography and arithmetic,” 
said Alice; ‘‘and I hawe now begun to 
study English history.” 

“hen I suppose you can tell me,” said 
Aunt Mary, “when the Normans con- 
quered the English, and William of Nor- 
mandy became King of England 2” 

Alice looked puzzled, but at length she 
said she believed it was in 1666. 

“ Qh, no, Alice,” said her sister Ellen, 
who was sitting near;” that was the year 
of the great fire which burnt all London. 
You are four hundred years wrong—it was 
in 1066.” 

“Can you tell me at what time Charles 
the First was beheaded?” Aunt Mary 
asked. 

“In 1720,” said Alice, with the air of 
one who had drawn a bow at a venture, 
and hoped the arrow would hit the mark. 

“ Wrong again, Alice ;’ it was in 
1649.” 

“J can’t remember all those hard names 
and dates,” said Alice; ‘‘it is out of the 
question to suppose I can. I wish I had 
got a good memory; but I can’t help it.” 

“his is very sad,” Aunt Mary said, 
“that such a bright-looking gir] as you 
should have but a poor memory.  'T'o have 
no memory—not to be able to recollect the 
many pleasant, useful things which we see 
in all the world or read in our books 
and to forget the story of the past, and all 
we hear from day to day—is a very sad 
misfortune.” 

The conversation was here interrupted ; 
but when the family circle met again in 
the evening, Aunt Mary asked— 

‘“*Do you remember, Alice, when it was 
that we went down to Gravesend? It 
was in the autumn, last year, I think?” 

“Tt was last year, aunt, but not in the 


autumn,” Alice said. “It was about two" 
weeks after midsummer.” 

“ How are you so sure about the time?” 

“ Why, I had my green silk frock on 
purpose to wear that day, and my tuscan 
bonnet, with the cherry-coloured rib- 
bands; and don’t you remember, aunt, 
that Jane Walters came with a beautiful 
bracelet, and I kept wishing that some- 
body would give me one just like it?” / 

“What time did we start in the morn- 
ing ?” { 

“About twenty minutes before. nine; 
for the boat left the pier at nine, and we. 
were only just in time.” 

“Do you remember what sort of a day 
we had ?” 

“Oh! it was a bright, sunshiny day; 
but there was a little rain, very little — 
only a few drops—as the boat passed 
Greenwich, and we were so afraid it would 
turn out wet. And what a fine night it 
was when we came home-what a fine 
sight it was to look at all the great ships 
in what the captain called the pool.” 

‘““Tt relieves my mind,” said Aunt Mary, 
“to find that, after all, Alice has a good 
memory sometimes. I thought, if her’ 
memory was so poor as she said it was 
this morning, it was avery great misfortune. 
But, if dear, if you can remember the 
particulars of what occurred so long ago, 
how is it that you fail to remember things 
which you have read and learned at school 
amuch less time ago? If I were to ask 
you to repeat the story which I related to 
you last Saturday afternoon, would you 
not be able to do it?” ‘ 

“JT think 1 should, aunt. I recollect it 
well; it was so very interesting, I could 
not forget it.” : 

“Mhe difficulty is, when you study you 
endeavour to attend to two things at. 
once. You try to understand, to pay at- 
tention, and to retain what you. are 
taught; but, all the time, you are think- 
ing about something else.” 

“ But how shall 1 become interested in 
my studies ?” 

“By giving them all the energies of 
your mind, Is there not something in- 
teresting in knowing the situation and 
extent of countries, or the number and 
size and motion of the stars; or to under- 
stand how the flowers grow in the garden ; 
or the names and nature of birds and 
beasts and fish; above all, is there not 
something interesting in knowing the 
history of your own country—how the 
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Romans conquered the ancient Britons— | —to trace the gradual advancement of ou 
how those they called the Picts and Scots | country tatit we see it what it is. ‘All 
invaded Britain when the Romans left— | this is very interesting. Do not charge a 
how the poor Britons obtained help from | fault upon your memory of which it was 
the Saxons, and how the Saxons soon _be-| never guilty; put rather say, ‘I bestowed 
came their masters—how Danes and Sax-| so little attention upon the subject, that I 
ons fought together till the Normans came | cannot recollect.’ ” 


LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. XXVI. 


a 


‘ ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. 
A SINGLE (1) inconsiderate (3) step (2) can cost the repose and (def. article) 
‘seul (m,)  inconsideré (m.) demarche (f.) peut couter repos (m ) 
seule (f.) inconsiderée (f.) 
happiness of a (2) whole 4&fe (3). Jt is impossible (of) to be at the same time 


bonheur (m.) tout (m:) vie (f.) In impossible d’étre en méme temps 
toute (f. ; 
really charitable and really unhappy That is of no consequence. 
vraiment charitable malheureux. Cela ne fait rien (or) cela ne signifie rien. 


A correspondent (/’Homme pauvre et petit) calls our attention to an assertion of 
Cobbett’s to the effect that the verb signifier in French is never used to imply ‘ being of 
consequence.’’ Cobbett is wrong. It is so «used. Cobbett was a man for whose 
powerful mind and undoubted genius we have every respect, but beyond a thorough 
knowledge of the grammar, he was by no means a finished French scholar. 

In the exercise given above, we have purposely used the phrase ‘‘ can cost’? where 
‘‘ may cost”? would be the more usual English. We wished to show that ‘‘ may’’ in 
English is often convertible into another word, and not always the sign of the Subjunctive 
mood. This mood is so called because it is subjoined to members on which it is 
dependent, and not absolute and direct, like the Indicative, in itsimport. The sign of the 
Subjunctive mood is generally ‘‘that,’’ or ‘if,’ whether expressed or understood ;. 
but ‘‘may’’ is sometimes convertible into ‘‘is able to, is enough to,’’ &c., and is then 
translated into French by the irregular verb pouvoir (to be able), which requires any 
other verb that it governs to be in the present Infinitive, without any preposition between 
the two verbs. In the second sentence another example is given of the manner of 
translating ‘‘it’’ into French. ‘‘ It is impossible to—something.’’ Were the sense being 
completed in the remaining portion of the sentence, and no substantive being used after 
‘‘is,”’? the ‘‘it’? is rendered by #/; ce would here be wrong. You perceive, also, that 
the French say ‘‘ it is impossible of to be, possible ef to do,” &c. 

En méme temps—‘' at the same time.’’ No article: an idiom useful to learn, 
because of constant occurrence. 

With regard now to the gender of nouns, the only very important point on which it 
remains for us to enlighten our students, there are indeed many treatises written for the 
purpose of laying down rules to distinguish the masculine from the feminine by their 
terminations, &c. These rules are very incomplete, because scarce one of them excludes 
exceptions ; and the consequence is, that they do not effect their purpose. Thus it is to 
be confessed that a knowledge of the genders of French nouns is ever best derived from 
practice and experience, Read with attention, refer often, when in doubt, to your dic- 
tionary, and by degrees you will grow familiar with the subject. The knowledge will 
come almost insensibly. The ear and the eye will supply what no universal rule can 
perfectly answer. 

In the meantime, however, we mention a few little signs which will facilitate and 
shorten the labour. . 

Frrst.—As a general rule, substantives derived from the Latin are in French 
feminine, if in Latin they were feminine; and if in Latin they were either masculine or 
neuter, are in French masculine. Thus ame, corrupted from the Latin anima, feminine, 
‘‘soul,”” is feminine in French; incendie, from the Latin imcendiwm, ‘‘a fire, a con- 
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flagration,”” neuter in Latin, becomes masculine in French, 
génie (m.). 

SeconpLy.—Almost all substantives ending in e mute, and a great many ending in & 
accented, are feminine, 


TuirpLy.—The majority of substantives ending in zon are also feminine. 
FourtrHiy.—aAll substantives ending in @ are masculine, as le panor Ging un opéra, Se, 


Finally, as to adjectives, many of them form the feminine by adding é to the termina- 
tion of the masculine, but often doubling the preceding consonant : ooh (m.), Bonne (f.) + 
gros (m.), grosse (f.); nul (m.), nelle (f.) 5 beaw and bel (mi), belle (f.). 

Others insert a i for euphony before the added e:—/ranc (m.), franche (f.). 

The termination ews changes into euse; as heureuw (m.), heureuse (Ef. )y aC; 
heureux (m. p.), heureuses (f, p.), &e. 

The termination eur changes sometimes into euse, sometimes into eresse, and piciitledés 
into rice. As un homme trompeur (m.)—‘ a deceitful (2) man (1);” 
trompeuse (f.)—‘‘ a deceitful (2) woman (1).’? Un paysage enchanteur (m.)—** an 
enchanting (2) landscape (1) ;’’ wne voiw enchanteresse (f.)—‘‘an enchanting (2) 
voice (1).’’ Un gouvernement persécuteur (m.)—‘‘ a persecuting (2) government (1) - 
une lot persécutrice (f.)—* a persecuting (2) law (1).” 

Adjectives, the masculine of which end in jf, change the f into ve in the feminine : 
neuf (m.), neuve (f.)—** new,’ &c. 

These are the most important rules we can lay down. They will help the task of 
observation, which must do the rest, 


It remains now to learn the fourth and last regular conjugation, ending | in re in the 
present Infinitive. Let us take, for example, rendre (“to render,” or ‘‘ to restore’’), 
rendant, rendering (f.) ; rendu (m.), rendue (f.), restored, or rendered. 


Genius (m.) gives in French 


Present Indicative :— 


une femme 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 
I render je rends zhurron 
thou renderest te rends tu ron 
he renders il vend eel. ron 
she renders elle rend el row 
we render nous rendons noo rondoan 
you render vous rendez voo ronday 
ils rendent eel yond 
they.render ee rendent el ronda 
Imperfect :—~ 
ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION’. 
I rendered, or did render je rendais zhurronday 
thou didst render tu rendais tu ronday 
he did render al rendait eel ronday 
she did render elle rendait el ronday 
we did render nous rendions noo rondee oan 
you did render vous rendiex voo rondee-ay 
: us rendcient eel ronday 
they;did render 1 ote rendaient el ronday 
Perfect Definite :— 
ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 
T rendered je rendis zhur-rondee 
thou renderedst us rendis tu rondece 
he rendered a rendit eel rondce 
she rendered elle renait el rondee 
we rendered mous rendimes , noo rondeem 
you rendered vous renidites voo rondeet ~ ped 
als rendirent eel rondcer — ‘ieee 
they rendered Fhe basco titencedl sel himaedé Poms 
Future — % p44 


ee ee oe 
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ENGLISH. 


FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 
I shall render jerndrai zhur-rondray 
thou shalt render tu rendras tu rondrah 
he will render al rendra eel rondrah 
she will render elle rendra el rondrah 
we shall render nous rendrons noo rondroan 
you shall render anes rendrez: woo rondray 

ils rendront eel rondroan 
they shall render elles rendront el rondroan 


The following tenses need not’ be given in full; our students know enough of avoir to 
be able to conjugate them already: —PerrecrInogrinite,J ai rendu, &c.; Puuperrecr, 
J’ avais rendu, &c.; Perrecr ANTERIOR, J’eus rendu, &c.; Furure ANTERIOR, 
J’aurai rendu, &c.; PaAsT TENSE oF THE CONDITIONAL Moon, J’aurais rendu, &c. ; 
_ Perrecr Sussunctive, Que jaie rendu, &c.; PLuPERFECY SuBJUNCTIVE, Que 

j eusse rendu, &c. 

The present tense, Conditional mood :— 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION, 
I should render je rendrais zhur-rondray 
thou shouldst render tu rendrais tu rondray 
he should render ib rendrait eel rondray 
she should render elle rendrait el rondray 


we should render 
you should render 


they should render 


ENGLIsH. 
That I may render 
that thou mayst render 
that he may render 
that she may render 
that we may render 
that you may render 


that they may render 


Imperfect Subjunctive :— 


ENGLIsH. 
That I might render 
that thou mightst render 
that he might render 
that she might render 
that we might render 
that you might render 


nous rendrions 
vous rendriez 


elles rendraiené 


{er rendraient 


Present tense, Subjunctive mood :— 


FRENCH. 

que je rende 

que tu rendes 
qu il renie 
qu'elle rende 

gue nous rendions 
que vous rendiez 


{ quils rendent 


qu elles rendent 


FRENCH: 
que je rendisse 
que tu rendisses 
qu il rendit 
quelle rendit 


que nous rendissions 


que vous rendissiez 


noo rondree-oan 
200 rondree-ay 


eel rondray 
eb rondray 


PRONUNCIATION. 
*6 ou”? zhurrond 
‘Sow tu rond 
keel rond 
kel ronda 
** cw’’ noo rondee-oan 
“cu” voo rondee-ay 
keel rond 
kel rond 


PRONUNCIATION 
‘6 ow’ zhurrondeess 
*¢ cu’? tu rondeess 
keel rondee 
kel. rondee 
* cw’? noo rondeessee-oan 
** cw%’’ voo rondcessee-ay 


that they might render qwils rendissent eel rondeess 
Imperative :— 
ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNQATION, 
Render (thou) rends ron 
let him render qu'il rende keel ronda 
let us render rendons rondoan 
render (you) rendez ronday 
‘ { quils rendent keel rond 
let them render Uqu'elles rendent kel rond 


The reason why, in the pronunciation, we have given ron as the nearest approach to 
the sound of rends, whereas we have given rond as the sound of rende, is, that the final 
consonants are mute; but a vowel following, whether in the next word or in the word 
itself, makes a consonant audible. With regard to the sound of je, we have been 
recommended to denote it by jhé; but our pupils to whom prosody is strange would 
pronounce those letters in a way to rhyme with dee, Now the sound of je is like what 
the first three letters of our word shudder would be, if for the s youhadaz. Of course 
we admit it is only alikeness, but the likeness is close, 
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TO OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. V Lu.—Your exercise is too late. 


We cannot depart, for your sake, from a 


regulation which has hindered others from bettering their translations. 


Harrison.—Your letter is, on the whole, remarkably good ; but you have forgotten 
that je is first person, and therefore that it should be followed by écrivis and serai, not 


by écrivit and sera, 
‘‘ yours truly.” 


Again: the French never end a letter by any phrase exactly like 
They say, ‘‘ votre trés devoué serviteur,” &c. 


Joun K—z.—Your exercise has been received and examined. 
Un qui Aime La Jusrice.—Send names in making a charge. 


How otherwise can 


we, by any possibility, be guided by what you say? 


E 


the author of the pronouncing dictionary of the French language. 
"a I speak from experience when I say it is a very excellent 
I have an edition before me published by Messrs. Longman and Co., in 1831, 


4 9? 


the name, and not ‘‘ Tardé. 
work. 
price 6s.” 


n E—ty says :—‘‘ Your correspondent has made a trifling mistake in the name of 


The Abbé Tardy is 


A PLEA FOR ART-EDUCATION AMONGST ALL CLASSES. 


WE extract the following remarks, on the 
influence of Art upon the community at 
large, from a lecture recently delivered by 
Mr. J. A. Hammersley, of Manchester :— 
** Everything which surrounds us is an 
influence. We are surrounded with beau- 
tiful things in the world, and it is our duty 
to make our houses look as beautiful as pos- 
sible. Everything we have in our houses— 
every glass and jug, every painted door and 
table—is an influence, an association, out of 
which the mind receives its instruction, 
even more than that which the pedagogue 
conveys in the school. Therefore, art is 
nothing more nor less than the recognition 
of the example set us by God. I should be 
sorry to limit art to a mere canvas and 
statuary exposition of it. The basis of all 
good art—of painting, and statuary, and 
architecture, and the ornamentation of 
domestic vessels—is a constant acknow- 
ledgment of the beauty of the external 
world, out of which can only come good 
art. The craving for this art is per:feetly 
universal. Qfhe savage who carves his 
spear and war instruments, and paints his 
body, evinces a leaning towards things that 
are beautiful. The commonest hind who 
cultivates his small plot of land with flowers 
is declaring an inward and conscious sense 
of the beauty alluded to. Therefore, the 
manufacturer, the designer of every class, 
and the workman, instead of working from 
the thought that he is merely catering toa 
ijuxurious feeling, should labour rather with 
the consciousness that he is labcuring to 
cultivate and raise that which in the human 
mind is a natural instinct. To the designer 


e 

—and house painters and architects are 
amongst this class—a true sense of artis 
indispensable—that he should think for 
himself, and not be continually reproducing 
what has been done before. ‘lake the ordi- 
nary house painter: a man thoroughly edu- 
cated for his business would, for 3s. 6d., 
make a cottage an arena of excellence. 
Shop-fronts, and signs, and all these things, 
are influences. But supposing the designer 
of every character were perfect: the best 
would be thrown away upon us with ill- 
educated workmen. If the design be not 
realised by the workman, it must lose all its 
Vitality and beauty. We are continually 
talking of our inferiority to France and — 
Germany in designs. In these countries, 
every man has received an education in art, — 
from the designer to the lowest class of — 
workmen, to enable him thoroughly to 
understand and to love the work to be done. 
In Lyons I have seen workmen bring into 
their shops quantities of flowers and draw 
them, merely for their beauty, not because 
they were obliged to do so. These are the 
men to make work beautiful, and to do 
justice to the designer. But evensupposing 
the designer and the workman to be well 
educated, it is no Jess important that the — 
user of a thing should be able to appreciate — 
it too. ‘ People in this country,’ say manu- — 
facturers, ‘ are not in a position to tell good 
things from bad ones.’ I haye no belief in — 
the statement that the people are not — 
prepared for beautiful things in art. That 
they want education in art, I readily ad- 

mit; but that they have am instinctive love — 


| for it, 1 fully believe.” 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


$. noun-substantive; a. adjective; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v.a. verb-active ; ¥.%. verb-neuter. 


ECLAIR’CISSEMENT, s. (French) an ex- 
planation or clearing up of any doubt. 

Ecua’t, s. (French) splendour, show, re- 
nown. 

ECLIPSA’REON, s. an instrument for ex- 
plaining the phenomena of eclipses. 

Ecuir’sz, s. an obscuration of the sun, 
‘moon, &c., from the intervention of some 
other body ; v. a. to cloud, to disgrace. 

Ecuir’ric, s. the apparent orbit of the 
earth, so called because eclipses take place 
there. 

E’CLOGUE, s. a pastoral poem; so called 


because Virgil named his pastorals 
eclogues. 
HCONOM’IC, KCONOM’/ICAL, a. frugal, 


Saving ; prudent expenditure of money, 
time, &c., or the greatest effect with the 
least means. 

Eiconom’Ics, s. what applies to the 
management of household affairs. 

Ko’sracy, s. excessive joy, rapture, en- 
thusiasm, 

3uC’TYPAL, a. taken from the original. 

Mip’by, s.a turn of the water; a whirl- 
pool; a. whirling; v. a. to move circularly. 

Evp’RLITE, s. a stone of a light grey 
colour. 

HDEN'TATED, S. deprived of teeth. 

EDGE'WISE, ad. in a direction of the edge. 

EDIBLE, a. fit to be eaten, eatable. 

H’picT, s. a proclamation, an audience. 

Kp‘IFICcg, s. a building, a fabric. 

E’/DILE, s. the title of a Roman magis- 
trate. 

Epr’‘Tiox, s. 
boek. 

Ep’1ror, s. one who revises or repairs 
any literary work for public:tion. 

HvuCcA’TION, s. the word is derived from 
educere—to bring forth, to draw out; it is 
generally understood to mean the instruc- 
tion of chiidren—that is, the teaching them 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; but true 
education includes much more than this— 
namely, the drawing forth their latent powers, 
and the training of them physically, intel- 
jectually, and morally, so that they may 
understaud the duties of life, and fulfil 
them in a manner consistent with their 
position as rational, intelligent, and ac- 
countable beiugs. 

Epv’ce, v.a. to bring out, to extract. 

EDUL’CORATE, v.a, to sweeten ; to purify. 


the whole impression of a 


Er’FABLE, a. that may be spoken; ex- 
pressive. 

EFFrEc’TION, s. (in geometry) a problem, 
or proxis, drawn from a general proposition. 

Errecr’s, s. pl. goods, moveables, furni- 
ture. 

EFFERVES’CENCE, S. the act of growing 
hot; production of heat by intestine mo- 
tion; fermentation ; rapid formation of air 
bubbles. 

Errxc’T, s. (in art) the impression pro- 
duced on the mind at the sight of a picture, 
or other work of art, at the first glance, be- 
fore the details are examined. Errecr is 
also the reswt of all the peculiar excellencies 
of the true master; the ensemble, which is 
brilliant and striking. 

EY’FETB, @. barren, worn out. 

Er Fiey, s. the literal representation or 
image of a person, whether by painting, or 
in stone, wood, wax, &c. The word is 
usually applied to the sculptured figures on 
sepulchral monuments, and to the heads of 
menarchs, &c., on coins and medals, 

EFFia’trF, v. a. to fill with wind, to puff 
up. 

EFFLORES’CENCE, 8, in botany, this word 
means the production of flowers; in medi- 
cine, the breaking out of some humour in 
the skin; in chemistry, the formation of a 
white, powdery substance on the surface of 
saline crystals. 

Er’FLUENT, @. flowing from, issuing out 
of. 

EFFLy’vIA, EPFLU/V1UM, s. vapours; the 
particles which are continually flying off 
from bodies, and, in most cases, rendered 
perceptible to the sense of smelling. 

Er’ FLvx, s. an effusion ; a flowing cut. 

EFFUL/GENCE, §, lustre, brightness, splen- 
dour. 

EFrrvu’MB, v. a. to breathe or puff out. 

EFFv’sB, v.a. to pour out; to spill; to 
shed; a. wasteful, dissipated, extravagant. 

EGER/MINATE, v. to bud or spring out. 


Eaus/tIon, s. throwing out digested 
food. 

EGLOoM’ERATE, v. 2. to unwind itself. 

Ea, s. the seed or germ of feathered 
animals and various kinds of insects, &c., 
from which their young are produced; the 
shell is composed of phosphate of lime and 
water; then is a thin membrane; then the 
white, or albumen; and then the yolk, 
Which consists of fat oil and serous matter. 
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E/Gorist, s. one who talks much of him- 
self. 

Ea@re’/cious, a. remarkable, eminently 
bad. 

E/cress, EGRxEs’sI0N, 5. the act of going 
out of any place; departure. 

EGREYITs, s. an ornament of ribbands, 
&e. 

EIpouRA/NION, s.a mechanical exhibition 
of the heavenly bodies and their motions. 

Hsacuwa/TION, s. a short fervent prayer, 
dictated by the feelings or circumstances of 
the moment. 

Eis’repvFoD, s. (Welsh, from eistedd, to 
sit) a mecting, or asseinbly. The term was 
more especially used as the name for the 
session of the bards or minstrels which was 
held in Wales for many centuries. It is 
still used to describe the festivals or gather- 
ings held in Wales, in which the peculiar 
music of that country is a principal feature. 


Esgecr/MENT, s. a legal writ by which any 
inhabitant of a house, or tenant of an estate, 
is commanded to give up possession. 

ELABORATE, @. finished with great ex- 
actness and diligence ; performed with great 
labour; studied. 

Evas’tic, @. having the property of 
sprinzing back or of returning to its ori- 
ginal form and tension. 

ELA’TE, @. flushed with success, haughty. 

ELECTION, s. the act, or power, of 
choosing or selecting. 

ELECTIONEER/ING, 8. the practices used 
at the election of a member for Parliament. 

ELECTIVE FRAN’CHISE, s. the power or 
privilege of voting for a member of Parlia- 
ment, &e. 

ELEC’TRIC, s. any substance capable of 
exhibiting electricity; a non-conductor; 
pertaining to electricity. 

ELeEctri’ciTy, s. the science which ex- 
plains the laws that govern the phenomena 
of a peculiar element called electric fluid. 
This fluid is diffused through all bodies, but, 
being invisible, it presence is only known 
by the effects it produces, There are two 
kinds of electric bodies; first, those which 
are excited by means of friction; and, 
second'y, those which receive their elective 
power by communication with the former. 

ELEC’TRO MAGNETIO, a. pertaining to 
magnetism as connected with electricity. 

ELuc'?TROTYPE, s. the process by which 
works in relief are produced by the agency 
ef electricity, through which certain metals, 
such #s gold, silver, and copper, are preci- 
pita'ed from their solution upon moulds in 
so fine a state of division as to form a co- 
herent mass of pure metal, equal in tough- 
ness and flexibility to the hammered metals, 
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ELECTROME'TER, 8 a: instrument for 
measuring the electricity in any electrified 
body. 

_ELecTuARY, 5. a soft compound medi- 
cine. 

ELEEMOS/YNARY, @. living upon charity ; 
s, a gift of charity, 

Ev’EG@yY, s. a mournful pathetic:poem ; a 
dirge. 

EL’/EMENT, Ss. a censtituent principle of 
anything; proper habitation, &c., of any- 
thing; rudiments of science. The four 
elements, according to the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy, are earth, fire, air, water. 

ELEMENTARY, @ not compounded, 
simple. 

ELENCH’, s. an argument, a sophism. 

ELEPHANT‘IASIS, s. a species of leprosy. 


ELEUSIN‘IAN, @. belonging to the mystic 
rites of Ceres. 


Eve’ve, s. (French) one brought up or 
protected. 

ELF, s. a-fairy, an imaginary wandering 
spirit. 

ELIc'IT, v.a. to bring to light, to fetch 
out, 

KiLIM/INATE, v.@ to open out, to re- 
lease. 

ELIs/10n, s. the act of cutting: off, sepa- 
ration. 

ELix/aTE, v. a. to extract by boiling. 

Eix'Ir, s. the liquid extract or quint- 
essence. 

ELL, s. a measure of one yard and a 
quarter. 

ELLIP’RIS, s, an oval figure; a defect; a 
chasm. 

ELUIr’/sOGRAPH, 
measure. 

ELLIP’sO1D, 8, a solid elliptical body. 

ELocu’TIon, s. eloquence; fluency of 


speech ; speech delivered with suitable em- 
phasis and gesture. 


E’oGy, Ev’Loey, s, praise, panegyric. 


ELOnN’GATE, v. to lengthen, draw out, go 
off. 


EL’/oQUENCE, S$. speaking with fluency, 
elegance, force, &c. 


ELUCIDA’TION, s. an explanation, exposi- 
tion. 


Evvcta’TIon, s, the act of bursting forth. 
ELv’sIon, 8. artifice; the act of escaping. 


5. an instrument to 


ELUTRIA/TION, s. the separation of foul — 


substances from the pure by pulverisation ; 
washing and straining off. 


ELuxa’rion, 8. dislocation, put out of — 


joint; loosening of joints. 


ELy’sIAN, a. pleasant, exceedingly de- 


lightful. 
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_ THE PEACE CONGRESS AND THE SYMPATHIES OF THE MASSES 
OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


Ir was our privilege to attend the Peace Congress at Brussels, in Paris, in Frank- 
fort, and, more recently, in London; and it has been no small pleasure to watch 
the progress of this glorious movement. In going to Brussels, one vessel was suf- 
ficient to carry the pilgrims of peace. When we went to Paris we required two; 
and two steamers were needed when we crossed the channel and-nayigated the 
river for Frankfort. But: the interest has increased every year, and the late as- 
sembly in Exeter-hall would have demanded four or five vessels to have carried its 
members to any foreign shore, 

We were also struck with the appearance on the platform and in the body of the 
hall of a number of those individuals who never show their faces in any public 
enterprise until it is getting popular and there is danger of public odium if they 
stay any longer behind. These personages have the organ of cautiousness very 
largely developed. At the commencement of any great undertaking they always 
look a-head, and if there is the least prospect of any opposition, they keep very 
closely at home, and, perhaps, even join with the mockers who treat the scheme 
with derision or scorn. But as soon as the pioneers have gained a little way, have 
braved their foes, and passed the storm, these timid souls look behind, and, to 
avoid the indignation which is now following them, they take refuge in the trium- 
phant society of the philanthropists ; for it should be observed that as the tempest 
has changed sides, soits fury is about to vent itself on a different class of victims. 
It first threatened those who went in the van, but now it pursues those who are 
slumbering in the rear. Few thanks are due to many of these new-comers, seeing 
they are stimulated rather by fear than by love. It is the danger rather than the 
principle of benevolence that influences them. The odium of going before, or of 
staying behind, is the mainspring of their conduct. Well, we are glad to see them 
under any circumstances, and, although their time-serving timidity is so un-English 
and unchristian, the ark of peace has room enough for them all, and, in accordance 
with the great doctrine of universal charity, can forget past unmanliness or tergi- 
versation. None but the guilty can be offended at these remarks, which we would 
not have made here but, in the frst place, to warn these over-cautious folks of the 
storm that is behind them; and, secondly, to encourage our friends with the thought 
that, as they have now all fair weather and sunshine before them, and the storm has 
changed sides, they may calculate upon some four or five millions of adherents, who, 
to escape from public censure, will soon be found in their ranks. 

The last Peace Congress in Exeter-hall would afford matter for a volume, and 
therefore but little justice can be done to it in this short paper. There were more 
than a thousand delegates, and we are certain that, by a very little effort, it would 
have been just as easy to. have made them five or ¢en thousand. We know numbers” 
of towns and localities which would have sent representatives if the matter had only 
been laid before them. The question of universal peace is so just, so humane, so 
benevolent, so Christian, that, with the exception of those who fatten upon slaughter 
and its plunder, all who hear the principle announced must admit its reasonableness. 
On the other hand, waris so expensive, so destructive to trade, sodesolating to the earth, 
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so cruel, so merciless, so inhuman, that. one shudders at its name, Now there are 


no persons in the country so much interested in the cause of universal peace as the 
working classes, nor are there any who can so effectually stay this direful scourge. 
As soon as our labourers and operatives shall resolve to be duped no more by the 
recruiting sergeant, and shall leave the fighting of battles to those who stir up and 


proclaim war, we shall have military expeditions brought to an end. It seems ° 


strange that renowned warriors should encircle their brows with garlands won by 
common soldiers. And we are pretty sure that many of the heroes who have such 
large pensions as the price of blood, have after all never killed a single human 
being; and, further, we have a strong impression that some hundreds of 
officers néver would have bought commissions if they had thought that the actual 
work of murdering the French, &c., was to be done by themselves. Not that they 
have any objections to blood, because they well known that until they obtain 
wreaths steeped in human gore, they can have no military glory, nor until then 
will this Christian country lavish its wealth upon them; but still, should it come 
to the crisis that they must with their own daggers drain the blood which is to 
dye their crowns, from the heart of a brother, and, at the same time, run the risk of 
being killed in the fray, we believe that they will seek a safer, a more honest, and 
humane profession than the army presents. 

Would that we had a pen of iron with which we could engrave this truth upon 
the inmost souls of our operatives. We want them to feel that fhey, and they 
alone, yield the sinews of war. Even the money is chiefly drawn from their 
pockets; and the nerve and muscle which perform the fighting are theirs. They 
must stand in the thickest of the battle, they must shield the gentlemen’s sons who 
are to wear the glory and pocket the pensions which will be drained from the 
earnings of the widows and orphans of the men who fell in the combat. From the 
ranks of labour must come the victims who are to interpose their heads for the 
shot and their hearts for the bayonets which otherwise would have slain the officers, 
and yet after this vicarious sacrifice of the masses, these very heroes will go into 
Parliament, and yote away the rights and money of the poor fellows who won the 
victory. And further, the supposed enemies which are slain are, after 
all, our customers. There is not a man of them but might have been 
a mechanic, an artist, a farmer, a merchant, a scholar, or a philanthropist ; 
he might have enriched us, we could have enriched him. While alive you could 
haye made anything of him, but as a corpse he is useless. Heaven has thus taught 
us to value life, Man is only valuable when alive, and intelligent, moral, and free. 
Oppress him, impoverish him, disable him, maim him, corrupt him, slay him, and he 
* is good for nothing. War is therefore the most desolating of all fiends. Its whole aim 
, and trade are to take away life, and thus rob the world of the healthiest ofher sors, 
- and then rob these sons of life, and consequently of the only jewel that renders 

man valuable. 2 i 

Again we say to our working people, set your faces against war; this is a game in 
which you can have no hope of gain. Of whatever may be won, you will have no 
share. The paltry pension held out to the common soldier is not worth having. 
Any able-bodied man can obtain twice as much by labour, temperance, and 
economy, and without the humiliation of military slavery. We are happy to know 
that not only here, but on the Continent, the masses are beginning to open their 
eyes to these truths, One of the most touching speeches at the Peace Congress in 
Exeter-hall, was that of an Austrian, who bewailed the ills to which war had 
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doomed his unhappy country, and under which the people especially groaned. 
“Tam sorry,’ said he, ‘‘that my country is so poorly represented in this meeting, 
but you°may depend upon millions of absent friends in Austria. Yes, I repeat it, 
millions of friends—for, with the exception of a few proud and ambitious natives, 
the great mass of the 35,000,000 of its inhabitants are friends of universal peace.” 
The words of this patriot might be taken as representing the feelings of the people 
of the larger portion of the globe. Man is not naturally blood-thirsty, he must 


_ be made cruel and savage by education; and even then the ills of fighting are a 


great drawback. ‘The cost, anda thousand other evils, will make him loathe what 
his mother taught him to love. For we may safely aver that the chief calamities 
of'warare not at the time of the struggle; the woes that follow the victory are the 
worst part of the affair. England has bled daily, from the Battle of Waterloo until 
now, and will do so for years, if not ages to come. And we are certain that when 
the masses pay a little more attention to this subject, there is nothing they will 
more heartily execrate than wars and standing armies. Talk, indeed, of England’s 
owing any of her greatness to her military achievements! Why, the main thing 
that has retarded her progress has been her troops, her heroes, and the debt which 
has been incurred in their prosecution. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss, in closing this paper, to sum up a few of the bless- 
ings, or curses, which our working people owe to military glory. 

1) The common soldier is the most abject slave upon earth. He must quench 
every manly sentiment that may have glowed in his bosom, and become, as far as 
possible, a mere machine, to be used in plundering and slaughtering his fellow- 
creatures. He must sink below tigers, wolves, or demons, because these do not 
kill one another. He cannot be a soldier and at the same time aman. Heisa 
being of which there is no type in heaven, earth, or the bottomless pit. Nothing, 
one should suppose, could be more harmless than a “‘ temperance society ;’’ but these 
cannot be admitted among our troops. For on one being formed in the Indian 
army, an order from the Horse Guards came to put it down; and the reason 
assigned was, *‘ That every organisation but the regimental is contrary to the discipline 
of the service.’’ It is added that, ‘* within a month from this veto, one medical man 
hadin his regiment forty cases of delirium tremens.’ Let every young man, then, 
duly consider that in entering the army he is about to sell every vestige of liberty 
and humanity, and to sink far below the slaves of America. 


2. The common soldier is most miserably paid. It is true he obtains enough to 
eat and drink. As for his clothing, that may be bright and flashy, but it is of the 
coarsest texture. It is a kind of blanketing ; and there is scarcely an operative 
who would go to the mill or to a place of worship in such a pauper dress. In 
his lodgings, too, he is huddled together with a host of others, many of them as 
filthy and disagreeable as can well be imagined. One might write a host of 
essays on a soldier’s pay; a soldier’s dress; a soldier’s lodgings; a soldier’s wife ; 
a soldier’s children ; a soldier’s home. We beg pardon; a soldier has no home. 
Heis a homeless wretch, and his occupation is to make the world homeless. 


3. He is exposed to all winds, weathers, climates, hardships, pestilences, diseases, and 
death. He must be ready to sleep on the bare ground, or not sleep for nights 
together; to live in the midst of all sorts of malaria, with death every moment 
staring him in the face ; to go for days together without food or drink, and continue 
his journey through marshes, over mountains, under the pelting rain, the scorching 
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sun, or across the freezing snow. There is no poor wretch in the world that has 


such a miserable, horrible prospect before him as the common soldier. The glory 
with which he is decked is less than the shadow ofa shade. He will die no one 
knows where, and his graye will probably be the maw of a vulture, of a shark, or a 
wolf, while his bones will be left for manure. His name will be buried in oblivion, 
or, should it be remembered, will be covered with the infamy of those he slew. 


Here he has no hope, and in eternity he has to face the accusing spirits of those he 


slaughtered. 

4, His children and children’s children will have to suffer for his folly. For 
not only have they no father nor home, but they must be taxed for years, and see 
the trade of their country to a great extent paralysed in consequence of war, so 
that he bequeaths a curse to his relatives and posterity. He may have desolated 
other plains, and slain the citizens of other countries, but the chief scounge rests 
on his own home and kindred. 

5. Military government must be despotic; and we generally find that colonels 
and other officers, when they enter Parliament, bring their arbitrary notions 
with them into the house, and have little sympathy for the masses. Our military 
and naval senators are for the most part the bulwarks of all our national corrup- 
tions. This is a part of the reward which poor relatives gain, in return for 
having lost a father, a husband, or a brother in the field. 

The working classes, then, both men and women, have no interest in war. It is 
their bitterest scourge ; and we do not wonder that an Austrian should tell us that 
in the masses of Germany we have millions of friends, who in heart were at the 
Peace Congress, and who sigh for universal peace. 


RHYMES FOR WORKERS, 


WovuLp’sT thou win a noble name Heea thou, lest a bigot’s zeal, 
In the coming ages ? Thwart thy good intentions ; 
Would’st thou earn a future fame Mix not up the simple truth 
In historians’ pages ? With dim obscure inventions, - 
Listen, then, and thou shalt hear Have a faith in man and God,. 
How thou may’st attain it— Pure and ardent burning ; 
Bravely working many a year, In thy chosen pathway plod, 
In the end thou’lt gain it. From it never turning. 
Enter boldly on the fight, . Live not for thyself, but others 
Good with Bad is waging, By thy working cherish ; 
In the sacred cause of right Round thee thou hast many brothers, 
All thy soul engaging. Who, neglected, perish. 
Care not though the world may frown Sisters erring, weak and frail, 
On thine earnest striving, Whom, by kindly teaching, 
Error must be overthrown—— Thou may’st raise within the pale 
Truth is ever thriving. They despair of reaching. 


Striving with a noble purpose, 
Still thy path pursuing, 

To retrieve thy fellow-mortals 
From a course of ruin. 

Do but this, whate’er thy station, 
Priest or politician, 

Poet, teacher, or mechanic, 
Thou’lt fulfil thy mission, 
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THE ARABS IN SPAIN.—No. V. - 


On the death of Abderahman, his son, 
Alhakem IJ., succeeded to the Caliphate. 
Few successors could have been found 
more amply qualified to continue, and 
even to increase, the benefits of his father’s 
reign, than this prince. The fifteen years 
of his reign were spent in the tranquil 
furtherance of the noble projects which 
Abderahman had begun, and in the ad- 
vancemient of literature, his own ruling 
passion. Calib, after successfully resisting 
the generals of Abderahman, and the Ca- 
liph himself, had died a natural death at 
Huesca, shortly before Alhakem’s acces- 
sion to the throne, and the peace of the 
kingdom was no longer disturbed by 
foreign or internal enemies. The only ex- 
ception to this general tranquillity was an 
attack made by the Gallicians upon the 
frontiers of the Cordovan kingdom, carly 
in the new Caliph’s reign ; but it was re- 
pelled by Alhakem in person, who invaded 
the territory of the Count of Castile, and 
having taken and razed St. Estevan, 
forced his hostile neighbours to sue for 
peace. The remainder of his reign was 
undisturbed, and spent in the cultivation 
of the arts of-peace amongst his people— 
the noblest occupation of a sovereign. 
Fresh impulses were given to agriculture, 
and, by a general diffusion of useful la- 
bour all orders were made to contribute 
to*the well-being of the State; and those 
who had been accustomed to wield only 
the sword or the lance, were instructed in 
the more profitable and honourable occu- 
pation of agriculture or the useful trades. 
Zealously promoting everything which 
could add to the morality, the knowledge, 
or the prosperity of his people, Alhakem 
led a quiet, unostentatious, and happy life. 
But it is for this very reason that his life 
presents hardly any incidents of romantic 
interest. One instance of the equity of 
his government, however, may be cited 
from the many which the chroniclers of 
hisreign have handed down. Wishing to 
enlarge the gardens of his palace at Me- 
dina Azhara, Alhakem had offereda liberal 
price for some adjoining ground; and 
notwithstanding the refusal of the owner 
to part with a patrimony to which he was 


greatly attached, the agents of the Caliph 
forcibly occupied the plot, and erected on 


it a pavilion. The rejected proprietor ap- 
pealed to the Cadi of Cordova; and that 
magistrate going at once to the palace, 
with a mule and an empty sack, prostrated 
himself at Alhakein’s fect, and begged 
permission to fill the sack. with earth. 
Though surprised at the request, the Ca- 


liph readily granted the desired leave; 
and when the sack was filled, he was again 
asked to assist in placing it upon the mule, 
Smiling at the supposed jest, the ‘good- 
natured Alhakem tried to raise the sack, 
but staggered under its weisht, and was 
thus addressed by the Cadi in a tone of 
severity :—“ Commander of the Faithful 
that sack which you are unable to lite 
contains but a very small portion of the 
ground which you have unjustly appro- 
priated from another. How will. you be 
able to support the burden of the whole 
field when you stand before the judgment. 
seat of Allah ?” The sublime moral lesson 
contained in these few searching words, 
was received with the gratitude which it. 
deserved; the field was restored to its 
rightful owner, and, in order to atone for 
the brief wrong which had been done him, 
he was presented with the pavilion which 
had just been built, together with itscostly . 
furniture. 

But his ardent devotion to literature, 
and the success with which he laboured 
to promote a taste for it amongst his people, 
were chief among the glories which shed 
their abiding lustre upon the reign of the 
son of Abderahman. 'The impulse which 
he gave to learning helped in no small 
degree to prepare the way for its revival 
in Europe three centuries later; and far 
as were the followers of the Prophet in 
advance of the other-nations of the Euro- 
pean Continent in science and art, during 
the middle ages, the reign of Alhakem Ii. 
may be justly termed the golden age of 
Arabian literature in Spain. “His 
library,” says the learned author of “ Mo- 
hamedanism Unveiled,” “according to 
original authorities, conveys an idea of 
the state of this art (Bibliography) among 
the Arabians in the 10th century, which 
may well moderate the pretensions of the 
most scientific modern collector. Even in 
the lifetime of his father, the great Ab- 
deralhman, Alhakem maintained agents 
in Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Persia, whose 
sole office it was to purchase for their 
royal master the best books in every 
branch of learning. Men of letters, from 
all countries, frequented his palace of 
Mervan ; and these, also, he engaged by 
the most liberal promises and rewards, 
to procure copies for him of the most rare, 
curious, and instructive works within 
their rench or knowledge. He wrote 
himseiy to all the nicre distinguished 
authors of the age, desiring copies of their 
works, fur which he paid with his wonted 
generosity. . At the same time he em- 
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transcribe for him such books of price as 
he could not otherwise obtain. In the 
arrangement and_ classification of the 
splendid collection formed by these 
worthy acts, Alhakem displayed no less 
taste and judgment than he had before dis- 
covered zeal and munificence in their ac- 
quisition, With his own hand he cata- 
logued and classed his library, which was 
skilfully subdivided into various compart- 
ments, each several compartment contain- 
ing the books which treated on some par- 
ticular science. Each book-case, each 
shelf, was furnished with its table of con- 
tents; and these par renlar tables, again, 
were incorporated into one general cata- 
logue; which, according to Lbu Hayan, a 
contemporary writer, in its unfurnished 
state, occupied forty-four volumes of fifty 
pages each. In this seemly and scientific 
order was disposed the Royal Library of 
Cordova; a collection which, in the reign 
of Alhakem II.,already comprised all the 
standard treatises on the arts and sciences; 
all the then known works on Eloquence 
or Poetry; and a rich accumulation of 
histories, both ancient and contemporary.” 


This benevolent monarch died of 
apoplexy, in the palace of Cordova, in the 
year 976. 


Hixem II, the son and successor of 
Alhakem, mounted the throne of Cordova 
in his eleventh year, and the regency was 
conferred by his mother, Sobecha, on Mo- 
hammed ben Abdalla, famous in Spanish 
history by the name which he soon ob- 
tained of Almanasor—the Victorious, 
The wars of this Emir with the Chris- 
tians, which proved so fatal to them, oc- 
cupy. the most prominent place in thie his- 
tory of his administration. He was the 
Campeador, the “ Great Captain,” of the 
Spanish Moors, and the most formidable 
enemy with whom the risin kingdoms of 
Leon and Navarre, and a was then 
the country of Castile, ever had to con- 
tend. The first act of his administration 
was to break the peace which Alhakem 
had so sedulously maintained with the 
Spanish Christians, and to declare per- 
petual war against them, with the inten- 
tion of not leaving an independent “ infi- 
del” within the limits of Spain. His de- 
structive inroads into the Christian terri- 
tories are said to have occurred twice 
every year during the greater part of his 
life. It is said that he knew the person 
and name of every one who served under 
him; those who distinguished themselves 
in battle he invited to his table, and after 
every victory he gave a feast to his whole 
aD Regarding his battles as religious 
works, after every action he shook the 
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ployed the most accomplished copyists to | dust from his pms and had it care- 


fully collected and deposited in a coffer, 
which was always carried with the most 
valuable part of his baggage,—that with 
the dust thus gathered in the service of 
the Prophet he might be covered in his 


grave. After storming Zamora, he re- 


entered Cordova, preceded by 9,000 slaves, 
his own peculiar share of the booty ; 4,000 
had fallen to the second in command, and 
half that number had been put to the 
sword in an attempt to escape. Bermudo 
IJ., who then occupied the throne of Leon, 
alarmed by the announcement of this ca- 
lamity, stripped his capital of all move- 
able treasure, disinterred the bodies of his 
royal predecessors, and remoyed them, 
with the relics of the saints, to the moun- 
tains of the Asturias, once more fixing the 
seat of the Christian government at 
Oviedo. Nor was this precaution unne- 
cessary; for the victorious Almanasor 
speedily appeared before the walls of 
Leon, where, however, he was unexpect- 
edly confronted by asmallarmy of freshly 
raised troops, under one of the best 
generals of the Christian king. The ac- 
count given by the chroniclers of an inci- 
dent which occurred before the battle, is 
not unworth repeating. Looking down 
upon the small army of the Christians 
from the eminence on which his tent was 
pitched, the confident Almanasor turned 
to his heutenant, who stood beside him, 
and inquired— 

“How many good soldiers dost thou 
think we may number in this army of 
ours?” 

“* Thou should’st know thyself,” replied 
Mustapha. 

“JT do not,” said the general: “ Dost 
thou think there are a thousand?” 

s A thousand! nothing like the num- 
ber.’ 

“ Are there five hundred?” 

(49 No 1? 

“Fifty ?” 

“To speak candidly,” answered the 
lieutenant, “I would not vouch for more 
than three!” 

Almanasor, in great surprise, demanded 
an explanation, and soon received it. 
Atierr tees to the heroic manners of the 
times, a Christian knight had just 

resented himself at the camp of the 
Mesleris; and challenged any one to 
single combat. Two accepted it, and 
were successively deprived of life and 
armour by the victor. As no third oppo- 
nent appeared, he cried out with a loud 
voice— 

“ Why do ye loiter?. Come all, one by 
one; and if that does not please you, 
come two at once !” 4 


aa 


* jn the other. 
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The Christians applauded ; the Moslems | rissites, annexed their territories to the 
were filled with indignation, untilan An- | Cordovan crown. 


dalusian horseman spurred his charger 
out of the Arab ranks to encounter the 
challenger. But his fate was no better 
than that of those who had gone before 
him; a mortal wound laid him on. the 

ound. Amid the loud hurrahs of the 

hristians, the victor mounted a fresh 
horse, and returned to challenge the whole 
host of the misbelievers. Almanasor, who 
had witnessed the last feat, ordered no 
one to leave the ranks, and, turning to 
Mustapha, exclaimed-— 


“Mhou art right; I had, indeed, but 
three men of valour among my common 
soldiers ; listen to the insulting bravadoes 
of the infidel! I can bear them no longer; 
and if thou wilt not fight him, I will send 
my son, or go myself.” 

** Leave the business to me,” quickly 
rejoined Mustapha. “ Dost thou perceive 
that beautiful tiger-skin which covers his 
horse ? It shall soon be thine!” 

“Nay, conquer and keep it thyself,” 
said Almanasor, as his general advance 
towards the Christian. The knight keenl 
eyed his fourth antagonist, and with all 
the pride of ancestry and chivalry de- 
manded— 


* Who and what art thou?” 

“Here is my nobility!” replied the 
Moslem, shaking his lance. 

The combat immediately commenced, 
and was long maintained with vigour ; but 
in the end the Mussulman, who was better 
mounted, succeeded in unhorsing his an- 
tagonist, and, leaping to the ground, speed- 
ily despatched him with his sword. He 
then returned, amid the exultant shouts 
of the Moslem army, with the head and 
tiger-skin of the slain knight to Almana- 
sor, who received him with open arms. 
In the battle which followed, the Moham- 
medans were completely victorious, and 
the city was soon after stormed. Alma- 
nasor himself was the first who sprang 
upon the ramparts, with a sword in one 
hand, and the red banner of the Crescent 
The fall of Astorga and 
Barcelona speedily followed ; and the vic- 
torious general, carryin 
into Gallicia, sacked € 
notwithstanding the miraculous 
which, say the Spanish historians, burst 
from the tomb of Santiago, carried off 
the bells of the Apostle’s Church to be 
melted into lamps for the famous Mosque 
of Cordova. During these brilliant ex- 
plwits in Spain, Almanasor, by his son Ab- 
delmelic, suppressed a dangerous revolt 
in the Caliph’s territories in Africa; and, 
having terminated the dynasty of the Kd- 


his army onward | Moorish damsel of high birt 
ompostella, and,/| sister of Almanasor himself—deeply in- 
light | terested by the captive’s misfortunes, 


It was about this time that he partici- 
pated in a tragical incident which has 
afforded a favourite theme to the chro- 
nicles, romances, and traditions of Spain; 
and which, therefore, will not be without 
interest to our readers, 

The nuptials of King Velasquez, lord 
of Barcelona, with Lambra, a near rela- 
tive of the Count of Castile, were cele- 
brated with unusual splendour during 
five weeks’ continued feasting, and among 
the most distinguished guests were seven 
nephews of the bridegroom, the Infantes 
of Lard. Inachance quarrel at a martial 
sport, between one of these youths and a 
kinsman of her own, Lambra conceived 
herself to be insulted; and, in revenge, 
she instructed a slave, a few days after- 
wards, during a hawking party, to fill 
a gourd with blood, and to fling it in the 
face of the young knight from whom she 
had received the fancied slight. The 
brothers, indignant at so gross an affront, 
pursued the slave, and slew him at his 
mistress’s feet, where he had taken 
refuge, staining her garment with his 
blood, Lambra indignantly represented 
her wrong to her husband, and he pro- 
mised to execute a terrible vengeance on 
the offending family. Concealing his 
resentment, he engaged Gonzalo Gustio, 
the father of the youths, to undertake a 
mission to Almanasor, with whom he was 
connected in bonds of friendship—an in- 
tercourse not unfrequently maintained 
during these singularly romantic times 
between individuals of the two nations so 
dissimilar in faith, and so constantly op- 
posed in war. A Moor was employed to 
write a letter in his native tongue, of 
which Gonzalo was to be the bearer ; and, 
lest the scribe should betray that its con- 
tents enjoined Almanasor to put the 
messenger to instant death, King Velas- 
quez struck off the slave’s head as soon 
as he had finished writing the letter. 
Almanasor, too generous to stain his 
hands with the blood of a defenceless 
and confiding guest, spared Gonzalo’s 
life, but committed him to estat and a 

i—probably a 


consoled him by herlove, A second part, 
however, of Velasquez’s request was 
more strictly complied with. Some Arab 
troops were placed in ambush ata spot 
agreed upon for the capture of the in- 
fantes, and their treacherous uncle be- 
trayed them into the snare. The seven 
brothers, after a gallant defence, were 
slain, and their heads conveyed as tro- 
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phies to the palace of Almanasor. in in Cor- 
dova. According to the old Christian 
chronicles, upon whose unsupported au- 
thority the whole story rests, Almanasor 
visited the captive father in his prison, 
and informed him that in a skirmish with 
the Castilians seven Christians had been 
slain, with whese features Genzalo might 
perhaps be acquainted. He was accord- 


ingly brought out to a chamber of the 
prison, in which the seven heads were 
arranged on a white linen cloth; and 
when the old man recognised his mur- 
dered sons he fell to the ground as if 
dead. Recovering from his swoon, he 
said that they were his children, and 
taking up the heads one by one, he talked 
wildly with each, and recounted their 
good deeds. Then, overwhelmed by the 
fury of his grief, he snatched a sword 
from a bystander, slew several Moors 
near him, and implor red Almanasor to put 
an end to his miseries by death. Deeply 
affected by the wretchedness of the un- 
happy father, the Moslem was filled with 
contrition for the part which he had taken 
in the tragic affair, and released his pri- 
soner ; but, on his return to Castile, the 
bereft Gonzalo was much too weak, 
through the miseries he had suffered, to 
attempt the punishment of his gnilty 
kinsman.. Many years rolled away, when 
a youthful Moorish knight appeared with 
a brilliant escort before the gates o 
Gonzalo’s castle, and, on being admitted, 
resented to him as his voucher a well- 
<nown ring, which had. passed as a love- 
token between the former captive and his 
Cordovan mistress. The young knight 
announced himself as Mudarra Gonzalez, 
the issue of that amour, and declared his 
intention ef avenging his brothers’ death 
and his father’s imprisonment. King 
Velasquez fell by his hand; Lambra is 
said to have been stoned by the indig- 
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nant populace ; and Mudarra, having ab- 
jared Mohammedanism, was formall 
adopted into the family of Gonzalo, an 
became the restoring stem of the illus- 
trious house of Lara. 

Almanasor at last resolved upon a great 
final blow, which should at once and for 
ever extinguish the Christian power in the 
Peninsula, and for this purpose prepared a 
more formidable armament than had yet 
assailed the Asturian monarchs. Coi- 
pelled at length to settle their mutual 

uarrels, these monarchs, for the first time 

uring the administration of Almanasor, 
united their powers to resist their com- 
mon enemy. The Mohammedan army, in 
two formidable bodies, ascended the 
Duero, and encountered the Christians 
in the vicinity of Calat Anosor, a place 
between Soria and Medina Cosi, The 
battle commenced at the break of day, 
and was maintained with unexampled 
obstinacy until darkness separated the 
combatants. Overcome with fatigue and 
anxiety, Almanasor retired to his tent to 
await the customary visiis of his generals, 
When they appeared, he learned that 
night alone had saved the followers of the 
Prophet from complete destruction ; and 
burning with shame at the news, he or- 
dered a retreat. ‘The Moslem army had 
only reached the borders of Castile when 
Almanasor sunk under the weight of 


f | his ae a in the sixty-fifth year of his 


age. ‘They buried him like a Mussulman 
martyr, in his bloody garments, as they 
had borne him from the field, and they 
covered his grave with the dust of his 
fifty campaigns. 

ith the death of Almanasor we shall 
pause, reserving for our next paper the 
remainder of the reign of the impotent 
Hixem, who still continued to oceupy the 
throne, a slave to the indolent ad ener- 
vating ‘pleasures of his harem. 


THE CAVES 


OF CANGO. 


TuE famous Cango caverns, in the district of George, on the western cvast of Africa, 
are said to be far superior to the caves of Elora and Elephanta, both in extent and 


grandeur. 


They are wholly natural, and are among the stupendous wonders of creation. 


The following particulars, by a recent tray eller, may be interesting to our readers :— 


“The road along which we had to proceed | 
forms the ‘Poort,’ or ‘Pass’ of the river | 
Grobbelaar ; it is a gorge, or defile, between 
two ranges of lofty and precipitous moun- 
tains, The river winds most coquettishly 
along the bottom, now gentle, placid, and 
inviting, then abruptly dashing aside, frown- 
ing, threatening, and concealing its course 


immensely swollen, the stream becomes 
dangerous and impassable. At the time 
of our visit it was most obligingly shallow, 
seldom exceeding two feet in depth. With 
due caution we crossed it, without difficulty 
or accident; but from its ‘extremely serpen- 
tine course we had to eress it thirty times. 
The scenery is magnificent. The conyul- 


amidst the dense umbrage of the jungle. | sions have been fearful. Many of the rocks 
In rainy seasons, when the torrents are] are thrown up perpendicularly. Many are 
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broken into wild and awful forms. They 
are for the most part covered with veg+ta- 
tion. Along the course we took the prin- 
cipal trees are mimosas, with their long and 
sharp thorns; where an equestrian with a 
closely-buttoned leather jacket has far less 
danger of interruption and laceration than 
one clad in the flowing costume of an 
oriental. These mimosas are interspersed 
with thousands of beautiful crimson gera- 
niums, large and splendid plants of palma 
Christi, aud a kind of strueng-scented lilac. 
After proceeding about five miles through 
the George, we came to an open space, and 
ey reached the residence of Mr. 

otha, a farmer who has lately purchased 
the property, including the caverns. It was 
advanced in the afternoon when we arrived, 
and the farmer expressed a little reluctance 
at our going in so late; but as my time was 
precious, we pressed it, and having taken a 
cup of tea, which the hostess soon provided, 
we mounted our horses, and at a mile’s 
distance came to the entrance of the caverns, 
on the side of a lofty limestone mountain. 
The entrance is vast and imposing, exceed- 
ingly lofty and spacious—a porch befitting 
these subterranean and ‘ crystal’ palaces. 
A fire was kindled, and we were provided 
with long bamboo canes, spiked, not with 
daggers, but with candles. On entering 
the caverns, we descended into a dark and 
gloomy passage, implicitly following our 
guides, whose lighted candles, however, 
were all we could distinguish. We were 
now soon arrested, by reaching the brink of 
a yawning precipice, and ‘ darkness visible’ 
beyond it. Down we descended, by means 
of a ladder placed there for the purpose, 
and which is drawn up again every time it 
has been uscd. With due precauion, hold- 
ing the steps of the ladder with one hand, 
and our friendly candle with the cther, we 
safely reached the lower regions, say thirty 
feet from the top of the descent; and we 
then commenced our subterranean pil- 
grimage, and proceeded to inspect oue 
spacious apartment after another, all the 
while filled with awe, wonder, and admira- 
tion. Many of the rooms are very lofty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, sixty feet high. Their 
extent cannot be seen at one view, nor 
indeed of any of them, unless, perhaps, an 
immense number of torches were placed in 
the room. Even then, I suspect, cnly the 
lights would be seen in the distance, and 
not the objects themselycs. Many rooms 
are filled with millions of stalactites, de- 
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scending in all forms from the ceiling, and 
meeting their kindred stalagma on the 
ground. Many of them retain only the 
grandeur of their forms; they are vast, 
magnificent, and exceedingly diver-ified. 
Others retain beauty as well as colossal 
dimensions, consisting of fluted columns, 
towering to amazing heights, and resembling 
at some distance, immense cathedral organs. 
In other instances they stand like primeyal 
trees, such as I have seen in the quarries of 
Portland. Some of the specimens were of 
a remarkably white and glittering character, 
and some perfectly transparent. Here were 
niches, columns, cornices, fretted-work roofs 
in all variety of form and of beauty, far 
beyond verbal description. The detail 
would be insufferably tedious, but the im- 
pression of it as a whole is most cflective. 
You feel at once transported into a region 
where you stand amidst the silent work of 
untold ages, perhaps thousands of ages. 
You have nothing in nature above ground 
to compare with it, and nothing of the 
work of man that can compete withit. The 
process of crystallization is still going for- 
ward, but not in all places. The crystal 
palace advances, though without the magic 
hand of Paxton. The stalactite is still 
gradually forming in innumerable places; 
in others it has ceased, and theslow progress 
of decay and disintegration is going for- 
ward. Itseems an established law that it 
must live and increase; or else, in becoming 
quiescent and stationary, it decays. The 
exterior becomes first moist and clammy, 
then the crystals are destroyed; the adhe- 
sion ceases, and they crumble to powder. 
One room, called the ‘Sand-room,’ is 
strewn with fine sand—the decayed crys- 
tals of decomposed stalactites. Part of 
this is beautifully white, and part beauti- 
fully red; the colour of the latter ecca- 
sioned, no doubt, by the presence of iron, 
which may be found in the vicinity of the 
limestone rock, through which the water 
had oozed, carrying an oxide im solution 
with the lime. 

‘sWe left the caverns at five o’clock, and 
returned to the farmer’s residence, where 
we again found a cup of tea refreshing ; 
and in about an hour and a half we had 
supper with the family, and shortly after 
retired to rest; the ultra sober hour of 
seven o’cleck in the evening being the usual 
time when the family separate for the 
night’s repose.” 


Natura History is no work for one that loves his chair or his bed. Speculation 
may be pursued on a soft couch, but nature must be observed in the open air. But the 
naturalist must collect materials with indefatigable pertinacity. He must gather glow- 
worms in the evening and snails in the morning ; must watch the daisy close and open; 
hear the owl shriek at midnight, and hunt insects im the heat of noon, 
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THE CAPTURE OF ELECTRICAL EELS. 


Tue eye of the visitor to the Polytechnic Institution should dwell attentively on 
the electrical eel which is now swimming about in one of its tanks—the only speci- 
men of the kind at present in Europe. An extraordinary interest attaches to this 
tribe of animals. When full-grown, they measure between five and six feet in 
length. ‘Their colour varies with age, and the nature of the water in which they 
dwell; but generally it is of an olive-green, with the underpart of the head of a 
yellow tint mingled with red. The upper surface of the one now referred to, is of 
a brownish hue. The skin is lubricated by a slimy fluid, secreted by mucous 
glands, from which there are small openings from the head to the tail of the ee! ; 
haying also, the same blended hue. It has a wide mouth; and the interior, so 
far as the gullet, has rows of small teeth, set very closely ; the tongue is fleshy, and 
covered with papille, or small teat-like substances. Its most surprising property 
is that arising from the possession of a natural electrical or galvanic apparatus, by 
which it can give a shock resembling that of a common electrical machine, or a 
charged Leyden jar. 

A similar power is possessed by the torpedo ; and hence the phrase has arisen 
‘a torpedo-touch,’” to denote an advance which is instantly and determinately 
repelled. It is singular that, though the ancients knew nothing of electricity in 
itself, they supposed the torpedo, with which they were familiar, to be gifted with 
a curative power. One of them, Scribonius Largus says :—‘ Pain in the head, 
however inveterate and severe, is immediately taken away, and effectually cured, 
by the application of the black torpedo alive to the affected part, which must be 
retained there until the pain ceases and a sense of numbness succeeds; the remedy 
must then be removed, lest the sensibility of the part be injured. It is, however, 
necessary to have several of these torpedos in readiness, because it sometimes 
requires two or three to effect a cure; or in other words, to produce the numbness 
which is the sign of the remedial effect.’’ There are other instances in which the 
ancients allude to the healing power ofthe torpedo; and when we are told, in 
reference to what is considered a modern practice, that ‘ there is nothing new 
under the sun,’’ it must be admitted that the first practices of medical electricians 
are of a very remote date. 

Several other fishes besides the torpedo have the same extraordinary endowment. 
Only two of them, however, inhabit fresh waters; the Silurus electricus, which is 
found in the Nile, and very abundantly in the river Senegal; and the Gymnotus 
electricus, or electrical eel, which is extremely common in the small rivers and pools 
over the immense and generally arid plains which separate the northern bank of 
the Orinoco from the Cordillera of the coast of Venezuela. The shallower these 
pools or meres are, the more easily are these animals captured ; in the larger rivers 
of South America, as the Meta, the Apure, and the Orinoco, this task is one of 
far greater difficulty, from the force of the current, as well as the volume and depth 
of the water. The inhabitants of Guiana, in swimming over the places where the 
gymnotus abounds, often experience its injurious effects, though the creature 
escapes their sight. One road, formerly much traversed, has been utterly abandoned, 
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from its leading to a ford in a river which it was necessary to cross, and in which * 


many mules, stunned by the shocks received from these fishes, were annually 
drowned. ; 


This part of the country was visited by the celebrated traveller Humboldt ;* — 


and by every species of encouragement he could offer, he urged the Indians to pro- 
cure for him living specimens. He did so in vain; dead ones in abundance were 
brought; but though the natives pretended that they were unaffected by the 
electric shock while holding tobacco in the mouth, it was evident they were con- 
scious of falsehood. He therefore determined to repair to the places where the 
eels were numerous, and personally to engage in their capture. The Indians, 


* See Footprints of Travellers. 
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accordingly, conducted him to a basin or large pool of muddy water, which he 
describes as encircled by an enchanting belt of vegetation, adorned by flowers of the 
richest colours and the most delightful fragrance. Here the water teemed with 
electric eels; there was, therefore, no disappointment as to the objects of the 
chase; the only question was, ** How can they be taken alive >’ 

Humboldt now heard to his great surprise, that the Indians were about to answer 
it, by going to collect thirty of the half-wild horses from the adjacent Savannah, a 
project which appeared to him bordering on the ridiculous. ‘T’o fish by means of 
horses and mules might well appear strange, but one of the practices of the 
people unravelled the mystery. It is termed embarbascar con cadailos, to make 
drunk by means of horses; the word barbascos signifying the root of various 
poisonous vegetables, which, when cast into the water, so stupifies the fish where- 
ever its influence extends, as to cause them to float on the surface of the water, 
in an intoxicated or dying condition. And as the horses driven up and down in 
a pool producedthe same effect on its terrified inhabitants, the natives, confounding 
the cause and the effect, give the same name to both these modes of capture. 

‘«The Indians,”” says Humboldt, ‘“*had made a sort of dattue in collecting the 
horses and mules, and surrounding them on all sides, forced them to enter the 
pool. Imperfectly can I point out the interesting spectacle which the battle of the 
eels and the horses presented. The Indians, furnished with long canes and har- 
poons, placed themselves round the pool; some mounted the trees, the branches of 
which stretched over the surface of the water; and all, by their long canes, and by 
uttering loud cries, prevented the horses from gaining the bank. The eels, terrified 
by the noise of the horses, defended themselves by the reiterated discharge of their 
electric batteries, and, for a long time, had every appearance of gaining a complete 
victory. In every direction were seen horses or mules, which, stunned by the 
force and repetition of the electric shocks, disappeared beneath the water, floun- 
dered up, and in spite of the vigilance and activity of the Indians, gained the bank ; 
and then, exhausted with fatigue, and with their limbs benumbed through the vio- 
lence of the shocks, they stretched themselves at full length on the ground.” 

It must have been, indeed, a strangely exciting scene. Here were groups of 
Indians surrounding the pool; there, the horses, with bristling manes, and eyes 
gleaming with pain and terror, were struggling to escape the storm which had 
overtaken them ; while yellow and livid eels were swimming like large aquatic 
serpents on the surface of the water, and vigorously pursuing their enemies, ‘I 
remember,’ says Humboldt, “a fine painting representing a horse entering a cave, 
and starting back in affright at the sight of a lion: such was the expression of 
terror which we saw in these horses during this unequal combat.” _ 

It appears singular to speak of a combat between an eel and a horse as unequal; 
yet such is the absolute fact. ‘The eel glides under the belly of its antagonist, and 
discharging its electricity, benumbs at once the heart, the viscera, and the great 

‘plexus of gastric nerves. The horse, therefore, if not killed, falls powerless or 
lethargic, and disappears beneath the water, while, as other horses and mules pass 
over it, itspeedily perishes. In less than five minutes of the combat described by 
Humboldt, two horses were drowned. Others became rapidly victims in the 
struggle, until, as he saw that the majority were so, he began to fear for the rest. 
But he was assured by the Indians that the same force would not be continued : 

- and so it proved ; the muscular movements of the eels being vigorous, but the elec- 

trical power suffering great diminution. 

** When the combat had lasted a quarter of an hour, the mules and the horses | 
appeared less terrified ; they no longer bristled up their manes, and the eye ex- 
pressed less pain and affright. ‘They were no longer seen to fall; and the eels 
swimming half out of the water, and, avoiding the horses instead of attacking them, 
made for the bank. The Indians stated that, when for two successive days horses 
are forcedinto a pool full of these eels, no horse is killed.on the second day. These 
fishes require repose and plenty of food, in order to the production or accumulation 
of a great quantity of the electro-galvanic fluid. 

‘‘ When the eels came towards the bank, they were very easily taken; little 
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harpoons attached to long cords were thrown at them, and two were sometimes 
caught at once, and that without a shock being felt, the cord being very dry and 
of considerable length. Ina few minutes five large eels were landed, and more 
might have been taken had they been needed. Most were only slightly wounded 
in the tail.”” They were then transferred to little pits filled with fresh water, which 
had been made on the bank to receive them. 

Few of the visitors to the Polytechnic Institution have imagined such adventures 
to be passed through to capture the object on which they have gazed: but here 
various questions arise as to the electric power of the eel, and to its identity with 
the fluid with which we are familiar in widely different circumstances; some of 


Which we propose to answer in an early paper. 


COINS. 


In describing coins different terms are used, 
with which it is necessary to be acquainted. 
For example, take up a shilling or half-a- 
crown of the present date: the whole of its 
surface, on either side, is called the ‘‘ field ;” 
the side bearing ‘the likeness of the Queen 
is called the ‘‘obverse;” the other is the 
“‘reverse.”’ The letters on the field are the 
“inscription,” and those round the edge are 
the “legend.’”’ ‘That part divided by a line 
at the bottom is the ‘‘ exerque ;’’ and where 
several letters are joined together so 2s to 
form but one character, it is called the 
“ monogram.” 

The word coin is derived from the Greek 
term ‘‘kinos,’’ which means common, or 
from the Latin word ‘“‘cuneos”’ a wedge, 
small wedges of metal being at one time 
current amongst merchants, and vaid by 
weight. ‘‘ Abraham was very rich in cattle 
and in silver and in gold;” and “he 
nearkened to Ephron, and Abraham weighed 
to Ephron the silver which he had named in 
the audience of the sons of Heth, four hun- 
dred shekels of silver, current money with 
the merchant.” 

The Jews began to use stamped money 
during the time of the Maccabees, and they 
generally impressed it with familiar objects, 
emblematic or commemorative of some im- 
portant event. There are a few of these 
still preserved in the British Museum, some 
of which bear a cup on the obverse, sup-~ 
posed to resemble that in which the manna 
was preserved; and on the reverse the 
branch of an almond tree in blossom, to 
commemorate the budding of Aaron’s rod, 
It must have been a great comfort to the 
Jews to be allowed the use of such coins, as 
previously they were obliged to buy and sell 
with those engraven with the images of the 
heathen deities. Yet those very coins, 
though they were abomination to the Israel- 
ites, because regarded by the heathen as 
objects of worship, are of inestimable value 
in the eyes of Christians, for the testimony 


they bear to many of the truths of the Holy 
Scriptures. Many of the ancient coins of 
India, Egypt, Greece, Mexico, and various 
other countries, are impressed with the 
image of the serpent, man’s first enemy, 
and represent him under circumstances 
which leave no doubt that man’s fall and 
God’s promise of a Messiah are the subjects 
intended to be delineated. For instance, 
in India there was a coin, many hundreé 
years old, found in the temple of Chrishna, 
which represents the goddess trampling on 
the head of a serpent; and in Mexico, when 
it was first discovered by Europeans, coins 
were found which represented a man and 
woman in a garden, with a serpent near 
them; and others on which were the figures 
ofa man and woman sailing over the face of 
the waters on a huge raft. Ought not such 
coins to be valued, not alone by the eol- 
lectors of curiosities, or the learned his- 
torians, but by the children of God, who 
find in them incontrovertible illustrations 
of the precious truths of the Gospel ? 
Compared with the British coins of the 
present day, these ancient moneys were of 
very rude workmanship; indeed it would 
be difficult to imagine anything of the kind 
more highly finished or more perfect than 
our present gold and silver currency. The 
machinery, too, is particularly beautiful, 
and is admirably adapted to the various 
purposes to which it is applied; but though 
in all its parts simple, yet, as it would be 
difficult to give an intelligible description of 
it unaccompanied by plates, we shall content 
curselves with making a few extracts from 
Mr. Luke Herbert’s account of melting, 
milling, and stamping. fhe 
‘‘The-interior of each furnace is circular, 
30 inches deep and 21] in diameter. The 
bottom is a grate of cast iron bars, move- 


able, for the purpose of admitting air. © 


When the furnace covers are closed, the 

current of air which enters at the grate 

ascends through the body of the furnace, 
Dede a 2 fu ry r 
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and causes the fuel, which is coke, to burn 
with great intensity around the melting-pot. 
The degree of heat is accurately regulated 
by a damper, fixed in the flue of each 
furnace. When the furnace is put to work, 
it is lighted by some ignited charcoal being 
put upon the grate and round the pot (for 
the melting-pot is always in its place before 
the fire is lighted) : upon the charcoal about 
three inches in depth of the coke is placed, 
the cover is shut, and the damper is with- 
drawn about two inches. When the coke 
is ignited, a similar quantity is added, and 
so continued until the furnace is filled with 
ignited coke, The object of this precaution 
is to prevent the cracking of the melting 
vessel by being too suddenly heated. Before 
the silver is charged, the pot is heated to a 
bright red; it is then carefully examined, 
to ascertain if it has successfully withstood 
the action of the furnace or cracked in the 
operation. The silver is then placed in the 
pot, accompanied by a small quantity of 
coarsely-grained charcoal powder, which, by 
coating the inner surface of the pot, pre- 
yents the silver from adhering toit. When 
the silver has attained the fusing point, the 
quantity of charcoal is increased, until 
about half an inch thick, on the surface of 
the silver, which preserves it inagreat mea 

sure from the action of the atmosphere, and 
prevents that destruction of the alloy which 
was found so great a difficulty in the earlier 
processes of coining. When the silver is 
completely and properly melted itis stirred 
with an iron stirrer, in order that the whole 
may be of one standard quality. The vessel 
containing the molten silver is then lifted 
from the furnace by means of a powerful 
crane, and brought over the pouring ma- 
chine, where it can be raised so as to pour 
the metal by means of the lip or spout in 
the edge of the pot into the ingot moulds. 
A row of these moulds are placed in a car- 
riage, and screwed tightly together, at the 
same time resting on a plate, which can be 
raised or lowered as the difference in the 
size of the moulds may require. 

‘* The next process to which the silver is 
subjected after being taken from the mould, 
is that of flattening, rolling, or laminating 
in the rolling mill. For the purpose of fa- 
cilitating this process, the bars, or plates of 
metal, are heated to redness, by which a 
much greater degree of extension is ob- 
tained by the same amount of power than 
could be otherwise accomplished. Gold 
bars do not require to be so treated, they 
being rolled out while cold with great ease, 
to the thinness of half a sovereign, without 
the least symptom of cracking: this is 
easily accounted for by the difference in the 
constituent particles of the two metals— 
gold and silver. The rolling mill is put in 
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motion by a powerful steam-engine, which, 
by a judicious and beautiful arrangement 
of mechanism, causes the rollers to revolve 
in opposite directions, and then their adja- 
cent surfaces will move together, between 
which the silver to be rolled or flaitened 
is introduced.” is 

The flattened silver is then taken to the 
‘cutting press,” where it is cut into pieces 
of certain dimensions, which are then car- 
ried to the *‘ sizing-room,”’ where each indi- 
vidual piece is adjusted to its standard 
weight. The light pieces are selected for 
reme]ting, and the heavy ones, if not con- 
siderably beyond weight, are reduced to 
their proper standard by rasping their sur- 
faces with a file. They are next heated to 
a cherry red in a reverberatory furnace; 
after which they are boiled in dilute sul- 
phurie acid, which makes them very clean 
and of a white colour. When dried either 
in warm sawdust, or cver a very slow fire, 
they are in a fit state for the two next pro- 
cesses, which are the milling and stamping. 

The operation of milling is performed 
round the edges of pieces of money to pre- 
vent their being clipped cr filed, which was 
a fraud commonly practised upon the ancient 
money, made before the introduction of 
milling or lettering round the edges. The 
construction of the milling machine is 
simple but efficacious. It consists of two 
rulers or steel bars, which are accurately 
eut or fluted, and, by the aid of a simple 
combination of mechanical contrivances, 
so placed that although the lower one is 
immovable, the upper has a horizontal mo- 
tion, carrying the piece of money with it, 
which is placed edgeways between the two, 
the grooves, or flutes in the steel bars, 
forming corresponding indentations on the 
edge of the coin. 

The next and last operation is that of 
stamping the effigy, or impression upon the 
hitherto blank pieces of silver. This is 
accomplished by the coining press, of which 
there are eight in the Royal Mint. They 
are worked by a steam-engine, which com- 
municates its power from an adjoining 
room, by means of connecting mechanical 
arrangements. Both sides of the piece of 
money are stamped by one stroke of the 
press. The blank piece of metal being 
placed upon the lower die, which is im- 
movable, is then forcibly struck by the 
upper die, which atone stroke produces the 
impression, The piece of blank coin is 
contained within a steel ring, or collar, 
whil-t being stamped, which preserves its 
circular figure. There is likewise con- 
nected with this machine, a beautiful 
arrangement of mechanical power, by which, 
when one piece of metal is struck, it will be 


removed and replaced by another. 
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By Parson Frank, 


Tur tradesmen of Britain have, in their own persons or those of their children, 
contributed their quota to Britain’s native literature. They have shown the com- 
patibility of classical fame with plebeian birth—an alliance that once seemed 
impracticable to silver-fork philosophy, and sounded monstrous to ears polite. 
Michael Drayton, the contemporary of Shakspere, and lively author of the 
‘‘Polyolbion,’’* was the son of a Warwickshire butcher, Shakspeare’s peerless 
self was the son of a Warwickshire wool-comber. Kit Marlow—renowned for the 
*“‘Tife and Death of Dr. Faustus,” the ‘‘Jew of Malta,’’ &c.—was the son of a 
Kentish shoe-maker. Cowley was the son of a London grocer; Isaac Barrow of a 
London draper; Tillotson of a Yorkshire clothier; Pope of a mercer in Lombard- 
street; Lillo of a jeweller; Defoe of a butcher. Bunyan was a tinker, and a 
tinker’s son. Gay was apprenticed to a silk-mercer in the Strand. Allan Ramsay 
was a hair-dresser in ‘‘ Auld Reekie.’’ Collins was the son of a hatter; Falconer » 
of a barber ; Michael Bruce of a weaver ; Blacklock of a bricklayer; Bloomfield of 
a tailor ; Johnson of a bookseller ; Gifford of a painter and glazier ; Kirke White of 
a butcher. To these we may add Mark Akenside, who, like the first and the last . 
of the worthies in the brief list just detailed—(i. e., Drayton and Kirke White)— 
came of butcherly birth. And good cause had Mark to remember the shop and its 
ungentle implements; almost cause enough to have made him a Vegetarian, and a 
stern recusant from beef-eaters and all their ways; for while he was yet a boy, © 
one of those ugly edged-tools yclept a ‘‘cleaver’’ fell on his foot, and lamed him 
for life. Every limp the doctor made in after days might remind him of the 
paternal vocation at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and defy him to separate the ideal. 
‘‘Pleasures of Imagination” from certain associations with the real prose of the 
slaughter-house, and block, and hatchet, and steel, the odour of defunct ‘ muttons,”’ 
and the shrill chantof ‘* What’ll ye buy? What’ll ye buy?’ Possibly Cardinal 
Wolsey might have been a happier and better man had one of his sire’s cleavers 
fallen on his foot in early days, and left there a perpetual memento of the butcher’s 
shop at Ipswich. . 
“Akenside was sent to Edinburgh, like Thomson, to be educated for the office of 
the Christian ministry ; and, like Thomson, renounced this design, the expenses 
of which were defrayed in part by the socicty of Dissenters; and, returning the © 
sums advanced, he betook himself to the study of medicine, obtaining his M.D. 
degree at Leyden in 1744, during which year he published the ‘ Pleasures of 
Imagination,’ and was applauded to the echo by his contemporaries, just as two — 
other ‘‘ Pleasure’’ poets—Rogers, the laureate of ‘‘ Memory,’ and Campbell of 
‘* Hope’’—have been in later days. The medical profession affords few names of 
greater celebrity in literature and the ‘faculty of verse” than of Dr. Akenside. — 
Yet it can boast of Sir Samuel Garth— . 


‘« The best. good Christian he, 
Although he knew it not?’ t— ag 


who wrote ‘The Dispensary,’’ and fought the battles of the College of Physi- 
cians ; and of Sir Richard Blackmore, sadly satirised by Dryden and Pope ; and 
of Mandeville, the lively but unsafe author of the ‘*Table of the Bees;’’ and of 
Arbuthnot, Queen Anne’s physician, to whom we owe the witty Tory “ History of 
John Bull,” and the chief portion of ‘* Martinus Scriblerus ;” and of Oliver Gold- 
smith, who once felt languid pulses and examined furred tongues among the sick 
folk of Bankside; and of Smollett, renowned for ‘ Roderick Random’’ and 
‘Peregrine Pickle’’ rather than for his scanty practice at Chelsea; and of Arm- 


* A poem descriptive of England, divided into thirty books. It was published early in 
the seventeenth centurv, 
t Pope. 
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strong, author of the *‘ Art of Preserving Health’’—a poem that would mightily 
diminish the demand for M.D.’s and apothecaries and black draughts, were its 
aptly more regarded ; and of Darwin, who once enjoyed such popularity for 
is ‘* Botanic Garden” and *‘ Loves of the Plants;’’ and of Wolcot, ‘‘ Peter Pin- 
dar,”’ the reckless, boisterous satirist of Boswell and Sir Joseph Banks and King 
George; and, to quote but one recent example, Moir of Musselburgh, the tender 
and graceful ** Delta’ of “* Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ The gratulations of the critics 
incited Akenside to love literature more and the Pharmacopeeia less. His publisher, 
the well-known Dodsley, had consulted Pope upon the merits of the ‘* Pleasures 
of Imagination,’’ for the copyright of which the large sum of £120 was demanded by 
its young unknown author ; and Pope bade the bookseller ‘*make no niggardly offer, 
_ since this was noevery-day writer.”’ Pope’s anticipation was correct. ‘he poem was 
welcomed at home, and translated intomore than one foreign language, Elated with 
success, Akenside next appeared in print with a denunciation of Pulteney 
(‘‘Epistle to Curio’’), followed by a rapid succession of odes, with which he wound 
up his career. These works characterised him, in the words of Dr, Aikin, ‘asa 
zealous yotary of Grecian philosophy and classical literature, and an ardent lover 
of liberty.’”’ ‘The somewhat pedantic enthusiasm of his taste in these respects ex- 
posed him to the ridicule of less dignified scholars. Readers of Smollett will remem- 
- ber a farcical, and, we must say, irresistibly ludicrous description in ‘‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’ of a physician’s banquet ‘‘in the genuine old Roman taste,’’ whereat the 
hospitable but crotchety doctor entertained his guests with a variety of 
dishes of truly problematical composition and eccentric odour, himself being 
the only person present whose organs were not discomposed—the dinners 
being painfully placed on couwchettes, in imitation of the ancient ¢rtelinia, 
and the bill of fare including a ‘boiled goose, served up in a sauce com- 
posed of pepper, lovage, coriander, mint, rue, anchovies, and oil;’’ soup com- 
pounded with “parsley, pennyroyal, cheese, pinetops, honey, vinegar, brine, eggs, 
cucumbers, onions, and hen-livers ;”’ ‘a loin of veal boiled with fennel and cara- 
way seed, on a pottage composed of pickle, oil, honey, and flour, and a curious 
hash of the lights, liver, and blood of a hare, together with a dish of roasted 
pigeons.’’ When Pallet unceremoniously disgorges his mouthful of the soup, and 
replies to the doctor’s inquiry as to this ‘indecent phenomenon,” that he would 
rather swallow porridge made of burning brimstone, the perplexed host, in his own 
vindication, assures the company that, ‘‘except the usual ingredients, he had 
mixed nothing in the soup but some sal-amoniac, instead of the ancient nitrum, 
which could not now be procured;’’ and subsequently plumes himself on in- 
troducing to them two pies, ‘‘ one of dormice, liquored with syrup of sweet pop- 
pies,’ and the other ‘‘composed of a hock of pork baked in honey.’’* The 
doctor, in this burlesque entertainment, is said to be meant for worthy Mark Aken- 
side, who loved to edify his guests with discourses on the cookery prescribed and 
proscribed by Galen, the tit-bits relished by voluptuous Ueliogabalus, the manner 
of dressing lampreys adopted by Cesar, and eulogised by Horace, and the epi- 
cureanism of that emperor, who ordered the brains of six hundred ostriches <o be 
compounded in one mess. Akenside was devoutly interested in the associations 
of classical antiquity. 


“‘ He, with a pious hand, 
The reverend scene dclineates—b:oken fanes, 
Or tombs, or pillar’d aqueducts, the p»uip 
Of ancient time; and haply, while he us 
The ruins, with a silent tear resolves 
The fame and fortune of imperious Rome.’’+ 


The extent to which he indulged this penchant involved him in the satirical carica- 
tures to which all men with a hobby ora crotchet are more or less liable. But it 


* Peregrine Pickle. 
+ Hymn to the Naiads. 
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does not appear that he was so exclusive or excessive a worshipper of antiquity, 
laudator temporis acti, as to deserve the extravaganza devised at his expense by 
the caustic waggery of Tobias Smollett. 

Smooth and void of incident was Akenside’s professional career. At one time 
he practised in Northampton; but, making no way there, he removed to Hamp- 
stead, a place distinguished as the home of other notable literati, such as Steel, 
Arbuthnot, Byron, Joanna Baillie, Keats, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, J. D. Morell, &c., 
from whence he retired to London, becoming an F.R.S., Physician to St, Thomas’s 
Hospital, Fellow of the College of Physicians, and finally one of Her Majesty’s 
physicians, a post to which he was raised partly by the friendly intervention of 
his fellow-collegiate, Jeremiah Dyson (who made him an allowance of £300 yearly), 
and partly by the reputation he won by his medical treatises. His death (1770), 
at the age of 49, was the sudden result of a putrid sore throat. His remains lie in 
the church of St. James’s, Piccadilly, where also repose, among other illustrious 
dead, Charles Cotton (the friend and fellow-angler of Izaak Walton), the face- 
tious Tom D’Urfey, Arbuthnot, James Dodsley, Gillray, the caricaturist, and Sir 
John Malcolm. 

The elevated tone and somewhat severe dignity of Akenside’s poems is in keep- 
ing with his personal character. He came of a Puritan stock, and had been, like 
Milton, early imbued with the characteristic principles of his kindred. In his ju- 
venile ‘‘ Hymn to Science’’ his prayer is that his life may be formed, and his will 
ruled, by the law of duty—that his passions’ fires may be cooled, his desires sub- 
jected to judgment, his heart to reason :— 


‘* Raise me above the vulgar’s breath, 
Pursuit of fortune, fear of death, 
And all in life that’s mean; 
Still true to reason be my plan, 
Still let my actions speak the man, 
Through every various scene.” 


His magnum opus, the ‘Pleasures of Imagination,’’ seems to have taken its eue, 


in a considerable degree, from the papers on that subject in the Spectator, grounded 
on the fact that though we cannot have a single image in the fancy that did not 
make its first entrance through the organ of sight, we have yet te power of retain- 
ing, altering, and compounding those Images, which we have once received into all 
the varieties of picture and vision that are most agreeable to the imagination—by 
which faculty a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining himself with scenes: 
an@ landscapes more beautiful than any that can be found in the whole compass of 
nature.* A lofty theme this, and demanding lofty treatment, with rather more 
imaginative genius than we think Akenside possessed. However, he essayed it 
with sanguine earnestness :— 
“Still unsung 
Lav this prime subject, though importing most 
A poet’s name— 
and he saw that 
‘* Fruitless is the attempt, 
By dull obedience, and by creeping toil, 
Obscure to conquer that severe ascent 
Of high Parnassus. Nature’s kindling breath 
Must fire the chosen geniu3.’’ + 


While, therefore, not unconscious how delicate and doubtful was the task he 
imposed on himself—to blend high poetry with deep philosophy, “to paint the 
finest features of the mind, and to most subtle and mysterious things give colour, 
strength, and motion’’—he felt the love of Nature and the Muses bid him explore, 


* Spectator, No. 411. 
+ Pleasures of Imagination, book i. 
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“Through secret paths, erewhile untrod by man, 
The fair poetic region, to detect 
Untasted springs, to drink inspiring draughts, 
And shade his temples with unfading flowers, 
Cull’d from the laureate vale’s profound recess, 
Where never poet gain’d a wreath before.” * 


The “ pleasures’’ of which he professes to treat are those proceeding from natural 
objects, ‘as ffom a flourishing grove, a clear and murmuring fountain, a calm sea 
by moonlight, or from works of art, such as a noble edifice, a musical tune, a 
statue, a picture, a poem,.’’ His philosophy is akin to that expounded with such 
exquisite skill by the late Lord Jeffrey, in his famous treatise on “ Beauty,”’ 
originally a review of Alison on Taste. Beauty, he teaches—that is, the sense of 
beauty—varies with the culture and character of the individual mind. ‘To the very 
same material object some are Argus-eyed and some stone blind. The same 
universe, as Carlyle so graphically illustrates, is very differently regarded by 
Newton and by Newton’s dog Diamond—an illustration already quoted in our 
paper on Collins, 

‘Thus doth Beauty dwell 
There most conspicuous, even in outward shape, 
Where dawns the ee A id bahia ee of AMIND. 
* 


Minp, MIND ALONE (bear witness, Earth and Heaven !) 
The living fountains in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime.” ¢ 


The doctrine is that of Coleridge’s line, 
“Oh lady, we receive but what we give /” 


It is to adopt Gilfillan’s exposition of the arch-critic’s “ Edinburgh Review,” that 
**our own soul is the urn which sprinkles beauty upon the universe—that flower 
and star are lovely, because the mind has breathed upon them—that the imagina- 
tion and the heart of man are the twin beautifiers of the creation—that the 
dwelling of beauty is not in the light of setting suns, nor in the beams of morning 
stars, nor in the waves of summer seas, but in the human spirit—that the universe 
is but a great mirror of the mind of man—that in contemplating the fairest scene, 
we are ourselves more than half creating its beauty.””t To reduce the meta- 
physical abstractions of this and cognate theories into a shape available for readers 
of poetry was a hard enterprise, and one in which a large success—the success of 
a popular poem—would seem wholly out of the question. The subject, relatively 
beautiful as it might be, appears absolutely “harsh and crabbed,’’ and in no wise 
calculated to become ‘‘ musical as is Apollo’s lute,’ when put into heroic verse. 
Nevertheless, Akenside did gain popularity. His poem rapidly passed through 
several editions. If he had relieved his treatment of it with a larger admixture of 
those topics which afford scope for human sympathies and enlist human interests, 
it must haye been far more relished by the public, and have enjoyed a more 
familiar reputation than is its present destiny. Now-a-days it is occasionally 
quoted, seldom read, and when read at all, only in paragraphs, not in extenso, 
Accomplished critics will frankly confess that, although admiring Akenside, they 
never read him through. That is a feat practically equivalent to reading through 
‘‘ Johnson’s Dictionary,”’ or the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ or the integral series 
of Mr. Anstey’s (plus Mr. Urquhart’s) parliamentary speeches. Probably the 
epistolary criticism passed by the poet Gray on the ‘‘Pleasures of Imagination,’’ 
at the time of its appearance, embodies as nearly as may be the average judgment 
of our living critics. ‘‘ You desire to know what character the poem of your young 
friend’’ (he is writing to Dr. Wharton, 1744) “bears here, . . . ‘To show you 
that I am a judge as well as my countrymen, I will tell you, though I have rather 
turned it over than read it (but nu matter, no more have they), that it seems to me 


—- 


* Pleasures of Imagination, book i. 
+ Ibid. } Gallery of Literary Portraits, p. 8. 
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above the middling, and now and then, for a little while, rises even to the best, 
particularly in description, It is often obscure, and even unintelligible, and too 
much infected with the Hutchinson jargon. In short, its great fault is, that it 
was published at least nine years too early.” * Johnson, the critic and biographer 
of poets, placed Akenside above Gray and Mason, but magnanimously allowed 
that he could not peruse him. Says Boswell: Akenside’s distinguished poem is 
his ‘‘ Pleasures of Imagination ;’’ but for my part, I never could admire it so much 


as most people do, Jounson: Sir, I could not read it through. Boswexu: I have | 


read it through, but I did not find any great power in it.” + Bozzy might boast of 


two unparalleled exploits—that of kaving written the best biography on record, | 
and that of having read Akenside through! In the former triumph he may have | 


been neared by Moore, Lockhart, ‘T'wiss, and one or two others; but in the latter, 
who presumes to emulate him? If any, speak! for him have I offended. 

The classical predilections of Akenside, so prominently, not to say gbtrusively, 
developed in his poetry, give further ground of objection to readers. But they 
were not affected in his case, His enthusiasm in this respect is evidently genuine. 
And then again, the introduction of classical allusions was lamentably the mode at 
that period, It has been remarked that two lines in one of Pope’s Windsor 
Pastorals (save the mark !) contain three Greek divinities, three Greek localities, 
and but four English words :— . 


‘* Celestial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves, 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybia loves.” 


This mania for classicism has been compared to a story of the pedant Isaac Vossius, 
who desired that his hair might be combed by the rules of prosody: certain 
heaven-born barbers and bath-men, he tells us, could, in combing the hair, 
“‘ imitate iambics, trochees, dactyls, from whence there arose to me no small delight.” ¢ 
We have seen how Akenside “caught it’ (*7t’’ being not the classical mania, but 
the penalty thereof) at the hands of Smollett, for indulgence in a similar pro- 
ensity. < 
t The blank verse of our poet is generally allowed to be fine. Sometimes it ap- 
proximates in pomp and sustained melody to that of Milton himself, and must 
rank before Thomson’s in symmetrical dignity, while it is free from Cowper’s 
colloquialisms and slipshod intervals. In lyrical flights Akenside was but ill at 
ease. His pinions were dull, inert, of the earth earthy. If eyer he became 
animated in a lyric—and what is a lyric without animation !—it was when he gave 
vent to his native whiggery ; as where, in the Ode to Bishop Hoadly, he could 
assail that ‘‘ Right Reverend Benjamin’s” assailants, and sing how . 
“Truth, by Hoadly’s aid, 

Shone through Imposture’s solemn shade, 

Through kingly and through sacerdotal night :”— 
and how 

‘“* On high, 

To William’s ear with welcome joy 

Did Locke among the blest unfold dy 

The rising hope of Hoadly’s name, @ Sores 

Godolphin then confirm’d the fame ; [py 

And Somers, when from earth he came, . 

And generous Stanhope, the fair sequel told.” 


Never was Akenside happier than when protesting against any and every aspect 
of ‘“‘monkish craft,”” “the tyrant’s claim divine,” ‘synods by the Papal genius 
taught,’’ or ‘St. John’s$ spirit loose, or Atterbury’s rage.” If not in every nerve 
a poet, he was every inch a Whig—and, may we not add, a patriot and an honest 
man. ; 


* Works of Thomas Gray (1821), p. 260. 
t+ Boswell’s Life of Johnson: a.p. 1772. itd 
{ Atheneum, 1839, p. 826. 18 

§ Lord Bolingbroke. . | 
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“NO ONE'S ENEMY BUT 


* Poor FELLOW! So he’s gone at last! 
Well, he was no one’s enemy but his own !”’ 
This is the exclamation uttered over many 
an individual brought to an untimely grave 
through his love of strong drinks. Is the 
assertion true? Andif it be true; is it wise 
thus to speak of a destructive vice in terms 
which border upon eulogy ? 

“No ONE’S ENEMY BUT. HIS OWN.’’— 
Indeed! why he was ahusband. And did 
his wife sufier nothing from his frequent 

_absence—his return at unseasonable hours 
—his clouded countenance—his sullen dis- 
content—his noisy murmurings—his mo- 
roseness—his ungrounded upbraidings—his 
neglect—his harshness—and, in some fatal 
cases, his brutal violence? Was he not her 
chosen companion — her sworn friend? 
Ought she not to have enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of his company—his counsels—his 
support—his protection—his example—his 
love? Was he not indeed her enemy? 

“No ONE’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN.”— 
Indeed! why he was a parent. He had 
children whom it was his duty to feed, to 
clothe, and to instruct, to ‘‘ train up ’’—to 
guide aright—both by precept and by ex- 
ample. But through his tarrying long at 
strong drink, they grew up ill-fed, half- 
clothed, ignorant, exposed to innumerable 
temptations, miserable to themselves, and 
a pest to those around them. His precepts 
—if he uttered any — were confused and 
powerless; his example was that of a con- 
firmed sot! Was he not the enemy of his 
children? 

““No ONE’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN,”’— 
Indeed! why he was a master. Had his 
intemperance no influence on the conduct 
of those in his employ? Did he sct them a 
praiseworthy example as to punctuality— 
assiduity—diligence—skill? Will no ap- 
prentice have to curse the day when in the 
house of his deceased master he acquired 
that appetite for strong drink, his indul- 

ence ef which has made Aim a drunkard? 

illno mechanic, or artisan, or servant, or 
inmate, have to regret, that by following 
the customs of the house or workshop, those 
habits were confirmed which have decply 
injured them in body, soul, and substance, 
Was not the drunkard the enemy of his de- 
pendenis ? 

‘““No ONE’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN,’’— 
Indeed! why, was he not @ servant, an ar- 
tisan, or a labourer? And did not his love 
of strong drink palsy his nerves—enfeeble 
his muscular powers—impair his intellect— 
and injure his reputation? Was he indus- 
trious, punctual, careful, skilful, vigilant, 
trustworthy? Did his employer never 


HIS OWN.” 


suffer from his intemperance? Was he not 
occasionally reproved, suspended, or dis- 
charged? Were none of his fellow-servants 
or fellow-workmen injured by his profli- 
gacy? Was he not an enemy to his com- 
punions ? 

‘‘ No ONE’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN.”’— 
Indeed! why he was a neighbour. And 
did the ‘‘ golden rule”’ regulate his general 
conduct? Were not his fellow-lodgers and 
persons in the adjoining houses oiten dis- 
turbed by his return at late hours—by his 
boisterous mirth -- his mad pranks — his 
family broils? Were not their persons ex- 
posed to jeopardy, and their property to 
danger, in consequence of his negligent 
and reckless conduct? - Was he not an 
enemy to those around him? 

“No ONE’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN.’’— 
Indeed! was he not a ctazen—a member of 
the community? And did not his drunken- 
ness often interfere with the discharge of 
important duties? Could he say with the 
Moor of Venice, ‘‘ I’ve done the state some 
service, and they know it?’ Or rather, 
were not heavy taxes imposed upon the 
public, including the strictly sober, in con- 
sequence of his inebriety ? Because he and 
his like were so frequently “drunk, dis- 
orderly, and incapable,”’ was not the county 
put to considerable expense for police, for 
stretchers, for stations, for magistracy, and 
for prisons? Was he nota ‘‘ dead weight” 
on society, atraitor to his Queen, and a foe 
to his country ? 

‘*NoO ONE’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN.’’— 
Indeed ; was he not also an enemy to moral 
and religious institutions? 1s not the Sab- 
bath appointed to be kept holy? And did 
he not desecrate many of its hours? Are 
not places erected throughout the land that 
men may “hear of heaven and learn the 
way ;” and did he not either turn his back 
upon those edifices, or attend upon their 
ordinances with listlessness and uneoncern ? 
And as to institutions for instruction in use- 
ful knowledge and other benevolent pur- 
poses, did not the drunkenness of his class 
render the majority of these necessary, at 
the same time that it materially impeded 
their operations, or rendered them alto- 
gether nugatory? Verily the drunkard is 
an enemy of all good. He is neither a 
Christian, a philanthropist, nor a patriot. 
He is an integral portion of the community; 
he cannot, therefore, be his own enemy 
without being at the same time the enemy 
of his race. 

But admitting for a moment that the 
drunkard were an insulated being; that he 
was, indeed, ‘* no one’s enemy but his own;” 
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the question intrudes itself—Has he any | 


right to be hisown enemy? First, does it 
consist with his puTy as a rational and ac- 
countable creature ? 

Has the drunkard any right to injure his 
own body? It is “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made ”’—a monument alike of the skill and 
power of the Great Creator. And if he 
wilfully sows within that body the seeds of 
disssolution, and piunges it before the ‘‘ ap- 
pointed time” into the grave, will he not 
have to render a strict account ? 

Has the drunkard any right to impair or 
derange his intellect—to dim the lustre of 
this ‘‘cundle of the Lord’’—to injure that 
“‘understanding”’ which is the effect of 
divine “inspiration ?’? That the use of 
strong drink does injure the human intellect 
—that it deadens alike the inclination and 
the capacity for improvement—eyidence is 
continually afforded; and it would be easy 
to prove that, with respect to the majority, 
it is their fault, and not their misfortune. 

Has the drunkard any right to waste his 
property? Money rightly applied will ob- 
tain the necessaries, and many of the luxu- 
ries of life ; but drunkenness is a quicksand, 
greedily swallowing up and burying all that 
is cast into it. Who will contend that any 
man has a right to choose beggary and rags 
in preference to a decent competence? Yet 
how many have been cast down from the 
heights of affluence by their wilful indul- 
gence of a depraved and sensual appetite ? 
That ‘“ woful want” which is seen to over- 
take many drunkards with all the violence 
of ‘‘an armed man,” is, in almost every in- 
stance, theresult of his own ‘ wilful waste.” 

Has the drunkard any right to squander 
away his time? Was not time granted him 
for the fulfilment of great and important 
duties ? Can he, with impunity, waste the 
precious. hours of the Sabbath, beside a 
portion of every cay of the seven? Has 
not every day its appropriate and peculiar 
duties? And will not the wasted hours, 
days, weeks, months, and years of the 
drunkard rise up in judgment and con- 
demn him, when it is proclaimed throughout 
the universe, that “Time shall be no 
lenger.”’ 
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But, SECONDLY, is it consistent with the 
HAPPINEsS of the drunkard to be his own 
enemy? He wilfully disorders his body, 
and the result is disease pain, premature 
old age, infirmity, and death; he wilfully 
deranges his intellect, and the result is, 
confusedness, idiocy, or madness; he wil- 
fully destroys his property, and the result 
is want, beggary, and dependence; he wil- 
fully squanders away his time, and the re- 
sult is ignorance, exposure to temptation, 
and confirmation in evil habits and prac- 
tices; and the result of the whole is— 
MisERY. But Ged designed that all his 
creatures should be happy; he has pro- 
vided abundantly for their physical and 
social enjoyment; and the man who seeks 
misery and death in the error of his ways 
subverts the purposes of the Most High, 
who, most assuredly, will not ‘hold him 
guiltless.” 

Away, then, with the maudlin sympathy 
which leads men to use soft terms in refer- 
ence to a vice so foul, so complicated! 
RogBert Haut once said, * Call things by - 
their right names ;’”? and he called brandy 
and water “liquid fire and distilled damna- 
tidn.”” We will use similar expressions, 
and call the drunkard a suicide and a mur- 
derer ; the destrceyer of his own body and 
soul; the murderer of the peace and pros- 
perity of others; and, to sum up all in one 
word, the “‘ ENEMY oF Gop;” and *‘ who- 
ever hardened himself against God and 
prospered ?” 

Let the DkUNKARD awake to a sense of 
his fearful responsibility, and turn from his 
evil ways, before he sinks into irretrievable 
ruin. 

Let MopERATE DRINKERS—those who 
use the smallest portions of strong drink, 
tremble at the danger to which they are 
exposing themselves, and adopt the total 
abstinence as the only certain and effectual 
preservative. i. 

And let TEETOTALERS determine, with 
greater diligence and zeal than eyer, to 
admonish both drunkards and moderate 
drinkers against the folly of drunkenness—. 
against the sin of being their own enemies 
and the enemies of others. 


HanD,—The word “ hand” in Scripture is variously applied. 
To wash the hands was a ceremony made use of to 


one’s hand significs to serve him. 


dencte innocence cf murder or manslaughter. 


To pour water on any 


To kiss the hand was an act of adoration. 


To fill the hand signifies taking possession of the priesthood, and performing its func- 
tions. To lean upon any one’s hand was a mark of familiarity and superiority, To give 
the hand signifies to grant peace, swear friendship, promise security, or make ailiance. 
The right hand was the emblem of honour and respect amongst the Greeks and Romans; 
it was customary for inferiors to walk on the left hand of emperors, that their right hand 
might be ready to afford protection and defence to their left side, which was on account 
of the awkwardness of the left hand, more exposed to danger, ith any 
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BENJAMIN WEST, THE PAINTER. 


A MEMOIR FOR THE YOUNG. 


On the 10th of October, 1738, Benjamin 
West was born in the town of Springfield, 
Pennsylvania, America. His parents and 
neighbours looked for wonderful things 
from him, for a famous preacher of the 
Society of Friends, Quakers as they are 
called, had foretold that the child should 
be one of the most remarkable characters 
that had appeared since the time of William 
Penn, the founder of their sect. On this 
account the eyes of many people were fixed 
upon this boy. Some of his relations, long 
since dead, had won great fame in the 
old wars of England and France; but the 
Quakers did not expect that the child would 
become a soldier; they thought, perhaps, 
that he would be a successful preacher of 
their mild and peaceful doctrines. Farmer 
West and his wife were thought to be very 
fortunate in having such a son. 

Little Ben lived to the age of six years 
without doing anything that was worthy to 
be told in history. But one summer after- 
noon, in his seventh year, his mother put a 
fan into his hand, bidding him keep the 
flies away from the face of a little babe who 
lay fast asleep in the cradle. As the boy 
watched the peaceful slumbers of the child, 
the idea occurred to him, what a pity such 
a beautiful look would not last for ever. 
Nobody had told him of the wonderful art 
by which the look, which appears and 
vanishes in a moment, may be made to last 
for hundreds of years. The boy approached 
a table on which lay pens and paper, and 
ink of two colours, black and red. He took 
a sheet of paper, and, kneeling down, began 
to draw a likeness of the infant. While 
thus employed, his mother returned, and 
was overjoyed to see that her dear child had 
already begun to show that he was one day 
to be a great man. 

As Ben grew older, he was ubserved to 
take vast delight in looking at the colours 
and forms of nature. For instance, he was 
greatly pleased with the blue violets of 
spring, the wild roses of summer, and the 
scarlet cardinal-flowers of early autumn. 
In the decline of the year, when the woods 
were variegated with all the colours of the 
rainbow, Bensecmed to desire nothing better 
than to gaze at them from morn till night. 
The purple and golden clouds of sunset were 
a joy to him. He was continually endea- 
vouring to draw the figures of trees, men, 
mountains, houses, geese, ducks, and tur- 
keys, with a piece of chalk, on barn doors 
or on the floor. 

In those old times the Mohawk Indians 


were still numerousin Pennsylvania. Every 
year a party of them used to pay a visit to 
Springfield, because the houses—wigwams 
they called them—of their fathers had for- 
merly stood there. These wild men grew 
fond of little Ben, and made him very happy 
by giving him some red and yellow paint, 
with which they had been accustomed to 
adorn their faces. His mother, too, gave 
him a piece of indigo; so that he had now 
three colours—red, blue, and yellow—and 
could make green by mixing the blue and 
yeliow together. But all this time he had 
no brushes—he could not buy them without 
sending many miles from home. He made 
up his mind to make paint brushes for him- 
self. With this design he laid hold upon— 
what do you think? Why, upon a respect- 
able old black cat who was sleeping quietly 
by the fireside. Our young folks may 
imagine Ben saying in his own mind, ‘‘ Puss 
pray give me a bit of fur from the tip of thy 
tail,’ and how, though pussresisted, having 
no great zeal for the fine arts, the boy dex- 
terously clipped off fur enough to make a 
paint brush, and found it of so much use to 
him that he applied to Madam Puss again 
and again, until her warm coat of fur be- 
came quite thin and ragged. Poor thing! 
she was forced to creep close into the chim- 
ney corner, and, with a ruefu! face, eye 
little Ben, who seemed to consider it more 
necessary that he should have paint brushes 
than that Puss should be warm. 

And now the house began to present 
quite a different appearance from what it 
formerly had done. The parlour was orna- 
mented with drawings of Indian chiefs, of 
birds with beautiful plumage, and of the 
wild flowers of the forest. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been seen before in the house 
of a Quaker farmer. 

About this time a merchant of Philadel- 
phia, named Pennington, came to visit his 
friend West, and was much surprised to 
learn that little Ben had painted all those 
beautiful pictures. When he returned 
home, he sent a colour-box, paint-brushes, 
various cakes of colour, several squares of 
canvas—such as artists use for painting 
pictures upon—and, in addition to all these, 
some beautiful engravings, the first pictures 
that Ben had ever seen except those of his 
own drawing. 

What a joyful event was this for the 
little artist; for many succeeding days he 
was busily employed copying portions of two 
of the engravings, and making one picture 
of both,—the sky, the grass, the trees, the 
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houses, all painted in their natural colours. 
This picture was preserved for many a long 
year. ; 

Benjamin was sent to school at Phila- 
delphia. Not long after his arrival, he had 
aslight attack of fever, which confined him 
to his bed. The light, which wou'd have 
disturbed him, was excluded from the cham- 
ber by means of closed wooden shutters, 
At first, it appeared so totally dark that 
Ben could not distinguish any object in the 
room. By degrees, however, his eyes be- 
came accustomed to the scanty light. 

He was lying on his back, looking up to- 
wards he eviling, when suddenly he beheld 
the dim apparition of a white cow moving 
slowly over his bed! Ben started, and 
rubbed his eyes in the greatest amazement. 
The white cow disappeared; and next came 
several pigs, who trotted along the ceiling 
and yanished into the darkness of the cham- 
ber. Ben was much surprised at this ; and 
when the people of the house came to see 
him, he told them what had occurred. But 
they thought he must be out of his senses. 
How could a white cow and a litter of pigs 
be seenon the ceiling of a darkened room? 

Ben, however, had great confidence in his 
own eyesight, and was determined to search 
the mystery to the bottom. For this pur- 
pose, when he was again left alone, he got 
outof bed, and examined the window shut- 
ters. He soon perceived a small chink in 
one of them, through which a ray of light 
found its passage and rested upon the 
ceiling. Now the science of optics teaches 
us that the pictures of the white cow and 
the pigs came into the dark chamber 
through this narrow chink in the shutters, 
and itis greatly to Benjamin’s credit that 
he saw and understood this, and by means 
of it constructed a camera obscura out of a 
hollow box, which was of great advantage to 
him in drawing landscapes. 

Well, time went on, and Benjamin reached 
the age when it was thought proper that 
he should choose a business for life. His 
father and mother were in considerable 
perplexity about him; for, according to the 
ideas of the Quakers, it is not right for 
people to spend their lives in occupations 
that are of no real and sensible advantage 
to the world. And what advantage could 
the worldexpect from Benjamin’s pictures ? 
This was a difficult question; and in order 
to set their minds at rest, his parents de- 
termined to consult the leading men of 
their society, Accordingly they were all 
assembled in the meeting-house, and dis- 
cussed the matter from beginning to end. 

They finally came to a very wise decision. 
It seemed asif God meant Benjamin to be 
a painter: the abilities which had beengiven 
him would be lost in any other business. 


A beautiful picture might benefit the heart, 
as muchas a good book or a wise discourse, 
and turn outas useful as tilling the ground, - 
or any branch of trade or manufacture. They 
resolved not to oppose his inclination. The_ 
old men laid their hands upon Benjamin’s_ 
head and blessed him; the women kissed. 
him affectionately; they committed him 
to the charge of God, being well assured, 
that he best knew what was the lad’s proper. 
sphere of usefulness. All consented that. 
he should go forthinto the world and learn. 
to be a painter by studying the best pic- 
tures ofancient and modern times. 

So our friend Benjamin le/t his old home, 
his native woods and streams, the good 
Quakers of Springfield, and the Indians. 
who had given him his first colours,—left 
all the places and persons whom he had 
hitherto known,—and returned to them no 
more. 

He first went to Philadelphia and after- 
wards to New York, painting portraits, and 
copying everything that was likely to make 
him more fit for his profession. Having 
raised money enough to undertake a voyage 
to sunny Italy, he quitted inorder to see the 
beautiful paintings of those that are called 
theold masters. At Rome, the arrival ofan 
American Quaker to study the fine arts 
caused an astonishing sensation. He was 
introduced to Cardinal Albani, and through 
him to the most distinguished persons in 
Rome. But how different was the noise 
and gaiety of that great city from the quiet 
seclusion of his old home in Pennsyl- 
vania. West was seized with a dangerous 
fever, from which the doctors said he could 
only recover by being removed to a more 
quiet scene. He passed eleven months at 
Leghorn, and having by that time perfectly 
recovered his health, began again to paint 
and study, still preserving all the simplicity 
and sobriety which he had learned among 
the Quakers, It is related of him that 
when he was presented at the Court of the 
Prince of Parma, he kept his hat upon his 
head, even while kissing the prince’s 
hand, , 9S 

In 1768 he took up his abode in London 
and established himself as an artist. In 
due course of time he acquiried great fame 
by his pictures, and was made chief painter 
to King George III., being introduced to 
His Majesty by Dr. Drummond, Archbishop 
of York. On the foundation of the Royal 
Academy of Painting, he became a mem- 
ber; and, on the death of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, he succeeded to the office of president. 
When the Quakers of Pennsylvania heard 
of hissuccess, they felt that the prophecy of 
the old preacher as to little Ben’s future 
eminence was now accomplished. It is 
true they shook their heads at his pictures 
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oftbattle and bloodshed ; such as the death 
of General Wolf, at the siege of Quebec,— 
thinking that these terrible scenes should 
not be held up tothe admiration of the 
world. But they approved of the great 
paintings in which he represented the 
miracles and suffering of the Redeemer of 
Mankind. King George employed him to 
adorn a large and beautiful chapel at 
Windsor Castle, with thirty-six pictures 
from the Bible. He likewise painted a 
magnificent picture of Christ healing the 
sick, a copy of which he presented to the 
Hospital at Philadelphia. It was exhi- 
bited to the public, and produced so much 
profit that the hospital was enlarged for the 
accommodation of thirty more patients. If 
Benjamin West had done no other good 
deed than this, yet it would have been 
enough to entitle him to honourable re- 
membrance. At this very day, there are 
thirty poor people in the hospital who owe 
all their comforts to that same picture. The 
original picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in London, where it covered a 
wast space, and displayed a multitude of 
figures as large as life. On the wall, close 
Leside this admirable design, hung a small 
and faded landscape. That landscape was 
the same that little Ben had painted in his 
father’s garret after receiving the paint- 
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box and engravings from good Mr. Pen- 
nington. 

One of his latest great works was a repre- 
sentation of ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse,’’ 
from the Book of Revelations. He painted 
or sketched about four hundred pictures. 
Most of his works are well-known through 
the beautiful prints which we have of them. 
He lived many years in peace and honour; 
but in 1817 he lost his wife, an American 
lady to whom he had been married more 
than halfa century. He survived her about 
three years, dying March 18, 1820, at the 
good old age of eighty-two. He was buried 
with great state in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where his monument may now be seen; 
but better than this, we can see a fine 
portrait of him, painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in the Vernon Gallery. 

The story of his life is almost as wonderful 
as a fairy tale ; the little unknown Quaker 
boy, in the wilds of America, becoming one 
of the most distinguished of our English 
painters, Let us learn a lesson from his 
life, to make the best use of our natural 
abilities as he did of his, and with God’s 
blessing we shall arrive at some good end. 
As for fame, it but little matters whether 
we acquire it or not; it is always better to 
be good than great; and all can be goodif 
they only try to be so. 


WONDERS OF THE UNIVERSE, 


WHat mere assertion will make any one 
believe that in one second of time, in one 
veat of the pendulum of a clock, a ray of 
light travels over 192,000 miles, and would 
therefore perform the tour of the world in 
about the same time that it requires to 
wink with our eyelids, and in much less 
than a swift runner occupies in taking a 
single stride? What mortal can be made 
to believe, without demonstration, that the 
sun is almost a million times larger than 
the earth? and that, although so remote 
from us, a cannon-ball shot directly towards 
it, and maintaining iis full speed, would be 
twenty yearsin reaching it, yet it affects the 
‘earth by its attraction in an appreciable 
instant of time? Who would not ask for 
demonstration, when told that a gnat’s 
wing, in its ordinary flight, beats many hun- 
dred times in a second; or that there exists 
animated and regularly-organised beings 
many thousands of whose bodies laid close 
together would not extend aninch? But 
what are these to the astonishing truths 
which modern optical inquiries have dis- 
closed, which teach us that every point of 


a medium through which a ray of light 
_passes, is affected with a succession of 
periodical movements, regularly recurring 
at equal intervals no less than five hundred 
millions of millions of times in a single 
second? That it is by such movements com- 
municated to the nerves of our eyes that 
we see; nay more, that itis the difference 
in the frequency of their reeurrence which 


affects us with the sense of the diversity 
of colour. That, for instance, in acquiring 
the sensation of redness, our eyes are 
affected four hundred and eighty-two 
millions of millions of times ; of yellowness, 
five hundred andforty-two millions of millions 
of times; and of violet, seven hundred and 
seven millions of millions of times per 
second. Do not such things sound more 
like the ravings of madmen than the sober 
conclusions of people in their waking 
senses? They are, nevertheless, conclu- 
sions to which any one may most certainly 
arrive, who will only be at the trouble 
of examining the chain of reasoning 
vy we they have been obtained, Her- 
schel, 
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USEFUL DISCOVERIES. ie bakhie obi 


Giass COATING FoR IRON ARTICLES.— 
Some specimens of iron manufacture coated 
with glass have recently been exhibited. 
The process by which this coating is given 
is thus described. The article is first 
cleansed in an acid solution, and then co- 
vered with a glutinous preparation, over 
which is laid a ceat of glass, ground toa 
fine powder. The article is then placed in 
a furnace of peculiar construction, in which 
the glass is fused, and the intermediate 
glutinous matter being evaporated, the 
glass fills the external pores of the metal, 
and becomes firmly umited to it. In orna- 
mental dinner-plates, foliage and designs 
are given in ielief, executed by a kind of 
stencilling ; one colour being put on, it is 
transferrcd to the kiln and fixed; when 
cold, another colour is added, and so on, 


New Process or TANNiING.—A patent 
has lately been granted for an improved 
process of tanning. The hides or skins 
during the process of taining are submitted 
to electric or galvanic agency by placing a 
plate of lead, and a plate of zine on oppo- 
site sides of the pit, and connecting them 
by a metal strap above the level of the 
water. The skins are suspended in the pit 
for a week, in water, which is gradually 
converted into ooze, or.tanning liquor, the 
strength of which is gradually increased 
until the tanning operation is completed. 


Metruop oF HARDENING OBJECTS IN 
PLASTER OF PaARiIs.—Take, two parts of 
Stearine, two parts of Venetian soap, one 
part of pesrlash, and twenty-fvur to thirty 
pounds of a solu‘ion of eaustic potash. The 
steariue and the soap cut into slices, mixed 
wih the cold lye, and boiled for about half 
an hour being constantly stirred. When- 
ever the mass rises, a little cold lye is 
added. The pearlash, previously moistened 
with a little rain-water, is then added, and 
the whole beiled for a few minutes. The 
mass is then stirred until cold, when it is 
mixed w&th so much cold lye that it be- 
comes perfectly liquid, and runs off the 
spoon without coagulating or contracting, 
Before using the composition, it should be 
kept for several days well covered. It may 
be preseived for years. Before applying it 
to the casts, they should be will dusted, 
ine stains scraped away, and then coated by 
means of a thick brush with the wash, as 
long as the plaster of Paris will absorb it, 
and then left to dry. The coating is then 
dusted with leather or a soft brush. If the 
surface has not become shining, the cpera- 
tion must be repeated. 


BRONZING PLASTER CastTs,—A brownish 
green bronze for plaster figures may be very 
easily obtained by adding a mixture of 
sulphate of iron and sulphate of copper ta 
a solution in water of palm-oilsoap. This 
furnishes a brown green precipitate, the 
colour of which may be altered at pleasure 
by the addition of a greater or less quantity 
of one or the other of their salts. The 
precipitate, after being washed and dried, is 
redissolved in a mixture of good varnish of 
linseed-oil and wax, and with this the 
figures, having been previously heated, are 
coated. On drying, they will be found to 
possess the colour of bronze. Perhaps a: 
better result is obtained by employing a 
solution of the salt of iron only, instead of 
the mixed solution of the sulphates. 


Liauip LratHer.—Dr, Berrland, of 
Larria, in Germany, is said to have dis+ 
covered a method of making leather out of 
acertain refuse and waste «nimal substanee. 
He has established a manufactory near 
Vienna; no part of the process is ex- 
plained; but it is stated that the substance 
is at one stagein a state of fluidity, and 
may then be cast into boots, shoes, &e, 


RE-SHARPENING OLD FILES AND RASPs- 
BY A CHEMICAL PRrocess-— By the follow- 
ing cheap and simple process, old files and 
rasps may be made nearly cqual to new 
ones. First boil them in soap lye, or a 
mixture of slacked lime and soda in water ; 
this done, wash them in water, and directl 
throw them into a tub full of diluted sul- 
phuric acid, oue part acid and six parts 
water. Let them remain there for some 
time, the axact period being easily ascer- 
tained by taking eut a file and observing 
whether the nicks appear sharp or not. As 
soon as the desired sharpening is effected, 
the file must be taken out aud washed ia 
another tub containing a solution of soda, 
about one ounce of soda to a pail.of water; 
by this means the sharpness of the file or 
rasp will be restored. . r 


TRANSPARENT CEMENT.—An excellent 
transparent substance, particularly useful 
when a transparent joint is required, has 
recently been invented by Mr. 8. Lenher, 
Small glass boxes for microscopic objects. 
have been exhibited, the glass being united 
by this novel cement. The composition is 
stated to be caoutchoue, fifteen grains’; 
chloroform, two ounces; mastic, half an ~ 
ounce. The cacutchoue and chloroform are 
to be first mixed. After the gum is dis-. 
solved, the mastic is added, and the whole . 
allowed to steep for a week, The conveni- 
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ence of its application with a brush, cold, 
recommends i: for approval. 


Water Gas IN France.—A correspon- 
dest of the Journal of Commerce writes 
from Paris that the problem of making gas 

from water has been solved in that city, and 
that pure hydrogen can be evolved with 
perfect ease and the greatest economy by 
the invention to which he alludes. In order 


to make the gas luminous, the flame of the 
burner is surrounded with a thin filagree 
hoop of platina, about three quarters of an 
inch inlength, which becomes intensely lumi- 
nous witha whitelignt. The gas has been 
used in covking meats, heating rooms, &c. 
Its manufacture has already been com- 
menced on a large seale. The writer says 
thai it must work an important revolution 
in the whole matter of fuel and light. 


HUMOROUS SELECTIONS. 


A Goop Derinition.—A definition of 
mustachio was recently given as the 
‘¢ upper-lip gone into mourning for the loss 
of the brains.” 


Srirring AprpEAL.—The following ap- 
peal appears in a Michigan paper :—‘“‘ De- 
mocrats of Iowa! If you are asleep— 
awake! If youare awake—move! Ifyou 
are moving—walk ! Ifyou are walking— 
run! If you are running—/fy to the 
rescue !”? 


GRouNDLESS CompiLiImMEentT.—“‘ I am 
happy, Ned, to hear the report that you 
have succeeded toa large Janded property.” 
—‘*I am sorry, Tom, to tell you that it is 
groundless.” 


TAKING 17 Easy.—A clergyman dwelt 
in a quiet rural district where laziness is 
apt to grow upon a man. One day his 
excellent spouse remarked to him at break- 
fast; *‘Minister, there is a bit 0’ butter on 
your neckcloth.” ‘‘ Weel, weel, Janet, my 
dear,” slowly responded the worthy pastor, 
‘‘ when I get upit’ll fa’ off.” 


CopyriGHT.—Major Jacob Downing, an 
American editor, says his countrymen 
understand the copyright to mean the right 
to copy. 


WELL, IT WON’T HURT ’EM.—A Boston 
contemporary tells the following :—“ On 
the steam-boat St. Louis, not long since, a 
raw Hoosier came on board. At night the 
Hoosier turned into his berth with his boots 
on. The steward seeing this, said, ‘Sir, 
you have laid down in your boots.’ The 
raw one raised his head, and, looking down 
at the boots, innocently replied, ‘ Well, it 
won’t hurt ’em; they ain’t the best I’ve 
gotyy”? 

One Surittinec Eacu.—An attorney in 
London having died exceedingly poor, a 
shilling subscription was set on foot to pay 
the expenses of his funeral. Most of the 
attorneys and barristers having subscribed, 
one of them applied to Toler, afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice Norbury, expressing a 


hope that he would also subscribe his shil- 
ling. ‘* Only ashilling ?’’ said Toler, “ only 
a shilling to bury anattorney! Here is a 
guinea ; go bury one-and-twenty of them. 


NewspaPper ContTroygersy.—The In- 
guirer thus judicially terminates a contro- 
versy between two correspondents whose 
respective noms de guerre were ‘* Sigma’’ 
and “‘ Tau ;”—** We are obliged to stop the 
controversy between Sigma and Tau, lest 
the remainder of the alphabet should wish 
to join in it.” 

Reapy Rrepiy.— Sire, one word,” said 
a soldier one day to Frederick the Great, 
when presenting to him a request of a brevet 
of lieutenant. ‘If you say two,” answered 
the Prince, “I will have you hanged.” 
‘* Sign,” replied the soldier. The Monarch, 
surprised at his presence of mind, immedi- 
ately granted his request. 


A CiLearR DeErinition.—‘ Papa, I’ve 
spilt the butter all over the new table-cover.”’ 
Papa: “ Rub the soiled portion briskly with 
some woollen fabric, my dear.’’—Jurvenile : 
“ But what good will that do, Papa ?”— 
Papa (clearing his throat): “ Why, friction 
generates caloric, which volatilizes the 
oleaginous particles of the stearine matter !”’ 


A Lesson IN ARITHMETIC.—Teacher : 
John, suppose I were to shoot at a tree 
with five birds on it, and kill three, how 
many would be left?—John: Threc, sir.— 
Teacher: No, two would be left you igno- 
ramus.—John: Nothere wouldu’t, though 
—the three shot would beleft, andthe other 
two would be flied away.—Teacher: Take 
your seat, John. ; 

‘“TSaw TuHee Oncz.’’—A poet address- 
ing some verses to a lady, commencing ‘I 
saw thee once,”’ the lady said in reply, 
‘¢T will take good care he shall never see 
me again,” 


No CHANCE OF A SETTLEMENT.—“ I’m 
glad this coffee don’t owe me anything,”’ 
said a financier at breakfast.—* Why ?”’ 
asked his wife.—‘‘ Because I don’t think it 
would ever settle.” 
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AN UNDEN?FABLE ALIBI.—A Mr. Hardy 


having been accused of keeping a gambling | M 


shop in San Francisco, his “ friends,” na- 
turally feeling hurt at the imputation, re- 
butted it by stating that he was in the gaol 
at Lockport for bigamy ! 

A PrizE.—An American paper says :— 
‘‘Tf any man from Maine to Georgia, will, 
on the first trial, say ‘six slim slick sap- 
lings,’ without making a blunder, and 
speak fast as he goes over the words, he 
shall have the ‘Crocket Almanac’ sent him 


THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND, 
So Youne, so Wisrt.—The Duke of 


, of pompous notoriety and parsimo- 
nious celebrity, superintends personally the 
produce of his dairy, and not unfrequently 
sells the milk to the village children with 
his own hands. One morning a pretty little 


girl presented her penny and her pitcher to’ 


his Grace for milk. Pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the child, he patted her on the 
head, and gave hera kiss. 
he, ‘‘my pretty lass, you may tell, as long 
as you live, that you have been kissed by a 


‘¢ Now,” said. 


Duke.” ‘Ah! but,” replied the child, 


for six years. It must be done ona cold 
“you took the penny, though !” 


frosty morning.” 


MUD AND DUST OF LONDON. 


THE 300,000 houses of London are interspersed by a street surface, averaging about 41 


square yards per house, and therefore measuring collectively about 13 1-4 million square 


yards, of which a large proportion is paved with granite. Upwards of two hundred thou- 


sand pairs of wheels, aided by a considerably larger number of iron-shod horses’ feet, are- 


constantly grinding this granite to powder, which powder is mixed with from two to ten 
cart-loads of horse-droppings per mile of street per diem, besides an unknown quantity 
of the sooty deposits discharged from half a million of smoking chimneys. In wet 
weather these several materials are beaten up into the thin, black, gruel-like compound, 


known as London mud; of which the watery and gaseous parts evaporate, during sun-_ 


' shine, into the air we breathe ; while the solid particles dry into a subtle dust, whirled 
up in clouds by the wind and the horses’ feet. 


stable-like smell and flavour of the London air; the rapid soiling of our hands, our linen, 
and the hangings of our rooms, bear ample witness to the reality of this evil, of which 
every London citizen may find a further and more significant indication in the dark hue 
of the particles deposited by the dust-laden air in its passage through the nasal respi- 
ratory channels. To state this matter plainly, and without mincing words, there is not 
at this moment a man in London, however scrupulously cleanly, nor a woman, however 
sensitively delicate, whose skin, and clothes, and nostrils are not of necessity more or less 
loaded with a compound of powdered granite, soot, and a still more nauseous substance, 


These dust clouds are deposited on our | 
- rooms and furniture; on our skins, our lips, and on the air tubes of our lungs, The close, ~ 


The particles which to day fly in clouds before the scavenger’s broom, fly in clouds before — 


the parlour-maid’s brush, and next day darken the water in our toilet-basins, or are 
wrung by the laundress from our calico and cambric. 


TO OUR “ FRENCH” CORRESPONDENTS. 


We had intended, as our readers are aware, to hold a meeting for the distribu- 
Finding, however, that but few of — 
them could make it convenient to visit the Metropolis at the same time, and that. . 


tion of our prizes to the successful candidates. 


considerable delay would be occasioned, we have judged it best to abandon the 


project, and we have accordingly forwarded the prizes to their respective destina- - 


tions. Our course of French Lessons is now terminated, so far as the WorKING 


Man’s Frrenp is concerned. 


be ready. 


Our readers and pupils will receive, through this 
medium, due notice of the time when the first of our proposed reading works will 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


$. noun-substantive ; a. adjective; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v.a. verb-active ; v.2. verb-neuter. 


Etys’1um, s. in the heathen mythology, 
the place appointed for the souls of the 
virtuous after death; the word is used 
Jiguratively to describe any pleasant place 
or state. 

EMAC’ERATE, v.a. to waste, to make 
lean. 


Ema/craATE, v. to lose flesh, to pine, to 
waste. 

EMAC'ULATE, @. clean, pure, free from 
spot or stain; innocent. 


EmM’ANATE, v. to issue from something 
else. 

EMANA/TION, 8. the act of issuing or flow- 
ing from any other substance; that which 
flows. 


EMANCIPA’TION, S. a deliverance from 
slavery or servitude ; restoration to liberty. 


EMAR’GINATE, EMAR/GINATED, a. notched 
or indented at the edge; truncated; v.a. to 
take away the margin. 


EMBALM’, v.a. to impregnate a body with 
aromatics, that it may resist putrefaction. 


EM’/BASSAGE, EM’/BASSY, 8. a public mes- 
sage. 

EmBAR’GO, s. the word used to denote the 
act by which the public authorities of a 
country lay an arrest on ships to prevent 
their leaving its ports. 


EmBAy’, v.a. to enclose in a bay; to 
bathe. 


Ewm’BER’ WEEKS, S. those weeks in which 
the Hmber-days fall. The word Zmber is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Saxon word 
importing a circuit or course; so that these 
fasts, being not occasional, but returning 
every year in certain courses, may properly 
be said to be Ember-days, because fasts in 
course. The Ember-days are the Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday, after the first 
Sunday in Lent. 

EMBEZ/ZLEMENT, 8. (from the French 
word, embesler, to filch) the fraudulent ap- 
propriation, by servants and others, of 
money and goods entrusted to their care, 
or received by them on account of their 
employers, 

EMBLA/’ZON, v.a@. to adorn, or blazon with 
armorial ensigns; to set off pompously ; to 
deck. 

EM’/BLEM, 8. a moral device; a figurative 
representation ; anallusive picture; a sym- 
bolical figure or composition which conceals 
a moral or historical allegory. 


EM’/BLEMENTS, S. pl. the produce of land 
that has been sown or planted. 


EmM’BOLISM, S. time inserted out of the 
common order; or the addition of aday, as 
in leap year. 

EmpBoss’, v. a. to engrave with relief, or 
rising work, by way of ornament. 

EMBRASU’/RE, S$. @ battlement; an aper- 
ture in fortifications for cannon. 

EMBROCA’TION, S. a fomentation, a lotion; 
the application of medicinal liquids by rub- 
bing or fomenting the part diseased. 

EMBROI'DERY, 8. variegated and tasteful 
needlework. 

Em’BryY0, EM’BRYON, S. the animal in the 
womb before it has its perfect shape; any- 
thing unfinished; @. not yet ready for pro- 
duction. 

EMED/ULLATE, v.@. to take out the 
marrow. 

EMENDA‘TION, S$. a correction, an altera- 
tion. 

EMER’GENCY, 8. the act ofrising from any 
surrounding element; any sudden occasion, 
or unexpected casualty. 

EMIGRA/TION, 8. a removal of inhabitants 
from one country to another. 


EmM’ISSARY, S. a secret agent, 


Emis/sIon, s. the act of throwing or 
shooting out, 

EMOL/LIENT, @. softening, suppling; a2 
medicine applied externally, for the purpose 
of relaxing the fibres. 

EMOL’UMENT, 8. profit, advantage, gain. 


Emo’TION, s. disturbance of mind ; vehe- 
mence of passion; a sudden motion. 

EMPAN’NEL, v.@. the writing and entering 
the names of a jury on a parchment sche- 
dule, or roll of paper, by the sheriff, which 
he has summoned to appear for the per- 
formance of such public service as juries 
are employed in. 

EMPAR’LANCE, S.a petition, a conference, 

Em’/PEROR, S. a monarch superior te a 
king. 

Em’PHASIS, s. a remarkable stress laid on 
a word or sentence by the speaker. 

Em’PWYSM, s. a light puffy humour, 
yielding to pressure, but instantly rising 
again. 

Em’PIRIC, $s. a pretended physician; a 
quack. 

EMPO/RIUM, 8. a place of merchandise ; a 
mart; a commercial city. 


Empyr/EAN, 5. the highest heaven ; 
a. aérial, heavenly. 


EmMPYREU’MA, s. the taste and smell 
produced by the burning or boiling of 
animal or vegetable oily matter. 

Empyro’sIs, s. a conflagration, or general 
fire. 

EmuLA/TION, s. rivalry; envy; conten- 
tion. 

EMUulL/GENT, a, milking or draining out. 

EMUL’sION, s. an oily softening medicine. 

ENAMEL, s. a peculiar preparation of 
glass, to which different colours are given, 
sometimes preserving, sometimes depriving 
it. of it» transparency. Enamel painting is 
painting upon metal previously covered 
with a glazed ground. 

ENARTHRO’SI3, $. the insection of the 
round end of one joint in the cavity of ano- 
ther. 

Encaus’tTic, a. belonging to the art of 
painting with a wax medium which is im- 
pregnated or fixed upon the canvas by the 
aid of heat; burntin; a style of painting 
superseded by the use of oil, which is a far 
better medium. 

ENCHRID‘ION, s. a small pocket volume. 

Enco’RE, ad. (French) again, once more. 


EncycLopr’piA, s. a dictionary; a com- 
plete circle of the sciences ; a general sys- 
tem of instruction. 

Encyst’spD, a. enclosed in a bag or 
bladder. 

ENDEC’AGON, Ss. a figure of eleven sides 
and angles. . 

ENDE/MIAL, ENDEMIC, a. peculiar toa 
country or place, as applied to general 
diseases. 

Enpon’sE, v.a. to superscribe ; to accept 
a bill. 

ENDOW’MENT, s. wealth given; a natural 
or acquired accomplishment. 

EN’ERGY, 5. power, force, efficacy. 

ENFEOFF’, v.a. to invest with possessions. 

ENFIL’/ADE, s. a straight passage; v.a. 
to pierce in a straight line. 

ENFRAN’CHISE, v.a@. to make free, to 
liberate. 


ENGINEER'ING, Ss. the art of constructing: 


machinery ; also the formation of harbours, 
docks, bridges, and roads, or similar works. 


ENGRA’‘VE, v.@. to cut characters on cop- 
per, brass, or other metals. 

ENGRO’ss, v.a. to copy writing in a large, 
clear, or law hand. : 


ENHARMON’IC, a. applied to music that 
proceeds by small intervals. 


ENIo/MA, s. a riddle, an obscure ques- 
tion, 


ENNEA/GON, s. a figure of nine angles. 
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En’NvI, s. (French) lassitude, weariness. 
ENo’DE, a. destitute of knots or joints. 
ENSEM’BLE, 8. the general effect. 
En’sirorM, a. resembling a sword. 
En’sI6n, s. a flag or standard of a regi- 
ment; the officer who carries it; a signal. 

ENTAS/LATURE, 8. the architrave, frieze, 
and cornice of a pillar. 

En’TAIL, $. an. estate so settled that no 
subsequent possessor can alienate it; v.@. 
to fix inalienably. 

ENTEROL’OGY, 8. atreatise on the internal 
parts of the human body. 

ENTERPLEA’D, v.m. (in law) todiscuss an - 
accidental point arising in dispute before 
the principal cause can be decided, 

ENTER’/PRIZE, 8. an hazardous under- 
taking. 

ENTHU’SIASM, 8. a transport of the mind; 
a state wherein the imagination is greatly 
excited, or powerfully directed to one ob- 
ject. 

En’TITY, s. a real being, a real existence. 

ENTOMATOG’/RAPHY, §. a discourse or 
treatise on the nature and habits of insects. 

ENTOMOL/oGY, s. that part of natural 
history which treats of insects. 


ENTREMETS, S$. pl. (French) small plates 
set between dishes at table; dainty dishes. 


ENTREPO’T, s. (French) a magazine, a 
warehouse. 

ENUN’CIATE, v.q. to declare, to proclaim, 

ENVEL’OP, s, an outer case, or covering. 

ENVI’RON, v.a. to surround, to encom- 
pass, to invest, to encircle; to besiege. 

En’vVIRoNS, s. places adjacent, neighbour- 
hood. 


En’voy, s. a public minister sent from one 
power to another; in dignity below an am- 
bassador ; a public messenger. 


Eo’utan, Eo’ttic, a. denoting one of the 
five dialects of the Greek tongue. 


Eo’LIAN HARP, S. a musical instrument, 
the sounds from which are produced by the 
action of the wind. 


EOL’IPILE, s. an instrument used in hy- 
draulic experiments. 


E’/pact, s. the eleven days by which the 
solar year exceeds the twelve lunar months. 


EP’aULET, s. a shoulder-knot of lace, &ec.. 


EPAUL'MENT, 8s. in fortification, a side- 
work of earth thrown up, or bags of earth, 
gabions, fascines, &c, 

EPENET (Cc, a. bestowing praise, lauda- 
tory. 

EPENTHET‘I¢, @. insulated in the middle. 
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TAXES ON LIFE AND HEALTH. 


We have lately directed attention to the wholesale slaughters committed by the 
agents of war, as well as to the enormous expenditure attendant thereon. But 
passing over this host of slaughtermen, with the expression of our hope that 
men may soon cease to ‘‘ delight in war,’’ we refer briefly to the heroes of the 
EXCHEQUER. 

The lives which have been sacrificed by taxation would fill an incredibly large 
catalogue. We cannot, of course, here stop to expatiate on every impost which 
has been fatal to the lives of our countrymen, but we may for one minute glance at 
the “‘Winpow-tax.”’ We once read on a pane of glass—‘ Gop gave us light, 
but Pirr took it away.” If this be true, should not he have had a monument as 
well as our ‘men of blood ¥”’ 

It is well known that light and air are essential to health and life, and to admit 
to our dwellings these invaluable gifts of heaven, is the chief design of windows. 
Plants shut up in the dark become sickly, and never put forth all their energy, 
and the same may be said of animals, and especially of man. It has been found 
by miuch observation that those who are confined to dark rooms or dwellings have 
their strength materially affected and their lives shortened. Who has not felt a 
thrill of pleasure pervading his body and mind on coming from a dark room or a 
close chamber into the sunshine? If it were possible under such,circumstances to 
render both body and mind transparent, so that we might see the effect of light on 
the heart, the lungs, the intestines, the circulation, the stomach, the muscles, the 
nerves, the brain, and the soul, what an animated scene would present itself! We 
should find every corporeal and mental energy and faculty quickened into new 
life. It would seem as if fresh vigour had come to us immediately from heaven. 
On the contrary, who has not felt the withering influence of a dark November 
day ? Ourjoints appear to be almost loosened, and our hearts die within us. Indeed, 
at any time, a few dark days in succession will most seriously depress our minds. It 
has been said that more persons lay violent hands upon themselves in autumn 
than at any other season of the year, hence November has been called the 
‘suicidal month.” Now, the effect of the window-tax has been to make all the 
year November to thousands of our countrymen. Many, doubtless, have been 
driven to despair by this cruelty, many have fied to the pot-house, the gin-palace, 
or the tavern, and thousands have died iong before theit time. We believe that 
Pitt and the other advocates of this life-destroying impost will be able to count a 
great number of slain, as well as Wellington or Napoleon, 

And then the question of air and ventiigtion is a still more serious affair. 
Without a good supply of fresh air, the blood cannot be purified, the body cannot 
be nourished, its waste carried off, and the health sustained, But, alas! the same 
opening that admits the atmosphere admits light ; and the ‘“‘ window peepers’’ have 
been especially observant of any orifice which might permit the sunbeams to cheer 
our dwellings. {tis amazing how sharp-sighted these men have been, and how well 
they have aided their brother destroyers in this matter. They have most impera- 
tively demanded that these openings should be paid for or substantially walled up, 
so that they might be rendered light-proof and air-tight at the same time. The 
want of light has slain myriads, but the exclusion of air has been far more destruc 
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tive, and, consequently, as killing mankind is the sole claim of the warrior to fame 


and glory, it is a piece of gross neglect to pass over their brother window- 
peepers, senators, and others, who have originated or maintained a tax which has 
been more fatal than.the sword and the cannon. 
_ While we are on this subject we could show that these taxing heroes have, in 
other respects, been among the most successful desolators of mankind. Who can 
calculate the deaths occasioned by the dread-tav > The tax on leather no doubt kept 
some thousands shoeless, threw them into a consumption, and sent them prema- 
turely into eternity. The taxon soap also, to usea military phrase, is ‘‘ a glorious’’ 
tax; for, as our readers know, there is nothing “ glorious’ in war but plenty of 
deaths! Now we as firmly believe as we do in our own existence, that multitudes 
die every year for want of cleanliness, and a large portion of this mortality is in- 
duced by the tax on soap. Ought not, then, every member of Parliament who 
supports these life-destroying taxes, to have a crown, a title, and a pension? All 
these men are the brethren of Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, and Na- 
poleon. 


Our space will not allow us to expatiate on the taxes on knowledge. This we 
have done at length in former papers, and have shown that ignorance is the de- . 


struction of millions both in body and soul. So that the patrons of these imposts 
are heroes who may boast with Samson that they have slain, and are still slaying, 
‘‘heaps upon heaps ;’’ but we must leave this topic; and, in conclusion, we wish 
our readers to observe and write upon their heart of hearts these truths; namely, 
first, that the people are sacrificed by taxation ; and, secondly, that the money which 
is raised is spent in destroying mankind, Death, death, is written on the whole 


system ; and as all this is carried on by the Commons, every man who does not. 


labour to obtain the suffrage that he may have a vote and dosomething to abolish. 
these abominations is a sharer in the guilt which they involve. 
Thanks to the pressure from without, one of the most odious of these imposts, 


the Winpow-TAx, has received a death-blow ; though, as if it were asin to leave . 


poor John Bull free from burden, a portion of the tax has been remoyed to his 
dwelling-house. This partial success, however, should encourage to renewed 
exertion, and a very considerable enlargement of the elective franchise will, no 
doubt, hasten the desired consummation, 


CouracEe.—Have the courage to tella man why you will not lend him your money; 
he will respect you more than if you tell him you can’t. 

Have the courage towear your old garments, till you can pay for new ones. 

Have the courage to make a will, and, what is more, a just one. 

Have the courage to pass the bottle withort filling your glass, and to laugh at those 
avho urge you to the contrary. 4 , 

Have the courage to discharge a d&bt whi’e you have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to speak your mind when it is necessary that you shculd do so, 
and to hold your tongue when it is better that you should be silent. ty 


Morarity AND Re1icion.—Of all the dispositions-and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism who would labour to subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of the destinies of men and citizens. A volume could not 
trace all their connexion with private and public felicity. And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality.can be maintained without religion; reason and 
experience both forbid us te expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. 
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GOOD LUCK AND BAD LUCK. 


“Nancy has succeeded, William; the 
doctor will exert himself on your behalf. 


We shall soon be in Manchester, and then | h 


we shall have Nancy to live with us ; and 
it will be our own fault if we don’t get 


“That’s a piece of good luck, at any 
rate,” replied Nancy’s husband, William 

rake; “and, for my part, I think it time 
something of the sort came.” 

“Nay, love,” rejoined Mrs. Drake; 
“the best piece of good luck I have 
known since our marriage was your turn- 
ing teetotaler. Since then, though your 
wages are small, how well we have got 
on. Why, besides redeeming the things 
from the pawn-shop, we have bought this 
chest of drawers and this clock, as well as 
two pairs of sheets and your new clothes. 
_ Aye, my lad, those clothes were the best 
ofall. I dolike to see you in them, Will; 
and Oe going regularly to church, too.” 

“Yes, yes, Fanny; I have always said 
that you were made for a lady.” 

“ Why, as to that, I’ve laid out nothing 
onmyownback. My pride is to see you 
and the bairns neat, though I don’t deny 
I shall be glad when we have money 
enough to buy me a new gown and bon- 
net, tor I begin to be ashamed of the best 
IT have; and should Dr. Wyse get youa 
place in Manchester, Will, I never shall 
have the face to go and thank him unless 
‘IT amdecently dressed. I know he looks 
’ at these things; for once, when he came to 
visit my poor mother in her last sickness, 
he said to me, as he left the house— 
‘I am glad to see you have got every- 
thing neat and clean for your mother, and 
that sweet child too; and he took the 
child out of my arms, Will; it was little 
Jane. She was only six months old then. 
Yes, lie took Jane, tossed her up and 
down, and kissed her; and when he gave 
her back to me he said, ‘That’s a very 
pretty cap Jane has on, and her blue spot- 
ted frock I like very much.’ Oh, I do so 
‘like good Doctor Wyse! He has always 
been very kind to our family. Why, 
when we first came to Manchester we 
were very poor. My father had just 
died; and as mother could get no work 
or no aid in Ireland, she was compelled 
to cor *over into this country ; and, now 
you are sober, Will, I am glad she did 
come. Ob, sometimes I lie awake for 
hoursat night thinking over what we had to 
go through at first. ‘There were five of 
us, besides mother, and when we reached 

anchester we had only eighteenpence 


irls got work, one after the 
om got work too; but, some- 
Tom, you know, never did well.” 
Yes, Fanny, Tom had bad luck.” 

“Well, whether or not it was bad 
luck, poor lad, he suffered sadly for his 
goings-on; and I do believe his sickness 
and death brought poor mother to the 

rave before her time. However, what 

meant was that, all through our trials, 
it was that good man, Doctor Wyse that 
kept the family on its legs. I don’t refer 
to the money he gave us, though that was 
not a little; but all of us were brought 
up in his Sunday-school; and if we have 
anything good in us, Will—we girls, I 
mean—why it’s all owing. to Doctor and 
Mrs. Wyse. No, no! they are none of 
your proud ones. Why, wouldn’t they 
come into our poor cottage, just as if it had 
been a proper parlour, and sit down and 
talk over matters like old friends, as, 
indeed, they were!—and, when mother 
grew a bit fretful, was it not they that did 
what they could to cheer herup? Yes; 
they used to bring her nice little things to 
eat and drink, just as the gentlefolks have. 
Don’t you remember that Tuesday even- 
ing? Oh, how JI did blush when the doc- 
tor saw you there, Will! I say, that 
Tuesday before you went to Williams’s 
works, Doctor Wyse came, and brought 
mother a nice chicken, and said I must 
broil a bit or two of it for her, and make 
her some broth with the rest—” 

How long Mrs. Drake would have gone 
on, had she not been interrupted by her 
husband, we are literally unable to say. 
Interposing, however, he at length asked 
his wife for Nancy’s letter. 

“here, take it, and read every word,” 
she said; “and just mark that part 
where Nancy told the Doctor that you 
were a sober man; and remember, Will 
that the Doctor declared that he believed 
her word, and would do all he could to 
oblige her; but that, from experience, he 
knew it was useless to try to serve drunk-. 
ards.” 

About a month after this conversation 
took place, Nancy Napier one evening 
entered her brother’s house unexpectedly. 
After the expressions of surprise and wel- 
come ‘were over, she told her relatives 
that she had come in order to talk over 
with them the offer of a situation which 
Doctor Wyse had procured for William. 
“Besides,” she added, “as the Doctor 
was very particular about it, I thought 
I would come and see with my own eyes 


left. We 
other, and 


if 
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whether you had really and wholly given 
up drinking, Will. And now,” she added, 
“JT don’t want you or Nancy to say a word 
about it; for your house is so well fur- 
nished; and you all look so happy, that 
I’m sure it’s quite right. And so I'll tell 
you at once what, the place is, I told the 
Doctor that you'd rather give up the 
block-printing because the work is so un- 
certain.” 

“Uncertain; indeed!” interposed Mr. 
Drake; “why I’ve played me nearly half 
this ‘ee | 

“he greater your credit that you have 
kept sober.” 

_“ Don’t 1 know that, Nancy ; and will I, 
do you think, ever take to drink again? 
But what’s the place?” 
_“Tt?s—it?s—oh,; I forget the name; but 
you'll have to carry notes and messages for 
the mayor and corporation.” 

** And the wages?” 

“ At first; sixteen shillings a week.” 

“Mhat’s apiece of good luck!’ ex- 
claimed Will; “why, taking the year 
round, I havn’t made more than nine shil- 
lings a week since I came to Clitheroe. 
Well, when shall we flit?” 

“ Youre wanted immediately.” 

“It was very kind of you, Nancy, to 
come up and bring us news of this good 
luck.” , 

“J don’t know much about that. I 
wanted Fanny and the children to be near 
me. l’ve been very solitary. Besides, 
your talking of-going to America cut me 
to*the heart ; and then, you see; I’ve had 
a companion.” 

“Who?” both husband and wife asked 
at the same time. 

‘“¢ Henry,’ was Nancy Napier’s reply. 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed Mr: Drake; “so 
then, his father has not been able to break 
off the connexion 2” ' 

‘‘No; William; and I don’t think the 
eomnexton will éver be broken off. I am 
yéry sorry that Mr.and Mrs. Marshall take 
the matterso ill; Henry,!I know, is above 
nie im station; but we have known each 
other a long time—we seem like one. fF 
think Ishouldnot make Henry a bad wife: 
Iam sure ke will make me a good hus- 
band. Oh,we have had such a delightful 
journey !” 

“Why, how did you come ?” 

“By the railway to within about four 
miles of Whalley. ‘Then we walked to 
Whalley, where, after having taken break- 
fast, we went to inspect the abbey and the 
church. I am very fond of old places, 
William; and I have had to-day a treat 
which I shall never forget. . What bean- 
tiful carved sereens are those in the 
church, and under the seats of the stalls 


they showed us carved figures and words — 


of the most curious description. But I ad- 
mired the ruins of the abbey most; only I 
think it is too bad for such places to be 
private Drover Ys and become abodes of 
rich people, who, with what they call 
improvements, spoil many a fine relic of 
antiquity. However, from-Whalley we 
went to Stoneyhurst, which lies on a hill 
on the other side of the valley—the beau- 
tifal Vale of the Ribble. Henry hireda 
conveyance; and so we had time to look 
through the house and gardens of the 
Jesuits’ College at Stoneyhurst. And well 
repaid we were for our trouble. After 
all, the greatest pleasure was our walk to 
this place.” ‘oan . . 

“ Yes; yes,” said Mr; Drake, interrupt- 
ing his sister-in-law; ‘‘love makes steps 
light, and long distances short,” 

So unexceptionable was William Drake’s 


conduct in his new situation, that within 
three months he was made an inspector of 
the Smithy-door sccan with a salary of 
twenty shillings a week, and a prespect of 
increase. Unhappily, he took lodgings in 
a sister’s house, who, in character was the 
very reverse of Nancy Napier. Mrs. 
Brixton—such was her name—had been 
a light-hearted girl, who never seemed 
to have a concern for anything, content 
to get through each succeeding day as 
easily as possible. Like all her sisters, 
she worked in a factory. When the day’s 
labour was over she considered her duty 
done ; and, without rendering any aid in 
household afiairs, she would put on her 
best shawl and bonnet and go out, either 
for a gossip in a neighbour’s house or for 
a walk, now inthe town, now in the coun- 
try. By degrees she began to frequent a 
neighbouring music saloon, where she be- 
came acquainted with her husband, the 
son of a master joiner and builder, who 
was well-to-do in the world, The 
parents at first set their face against 
the marriage ; but finding opposition 
useless, they acquiesced, and advanced 
a sum of money to. set their son 
up in business for himself. Mr: Brixton’s 
education had been neglected. He was 
fond of gay society. He sooncame tofind 
his wife’s pretty face very unmeaning, 
and her society unattractive. A firm be- 
liever in good and bad luck, it was, he de- 
clared a year after his marriage, the worst 
luck he ever had, his meeting with his 
future wife one evening at the Casino in 
Lower Mosley-street. nb 

“Had you not been there yourself,” 
said Nancy Napier, “ you would not have 
met Eliza.” 91 . pe 
Soon, however, did Mr. and Mrs. Brix- 
ton run through the property which had 
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been put into their hands. Not but the 
wife was very desirous of discharging her 
duty. She was, however, too fond of ont- 
of-door pleasures ; nor did she know how to 
make her home comfortable. At first she 
_kepta servant, but the servant had her own 
way, and did little else than add to the 
confusion of the house. It was a piece of 
bad luck, Mrs, Brixton said, that she had 
ever taken such a girl into her house. 
There, however, the girl remained several 
months, for her mistress was too much oc- 
cupied with pleasure-taking to find time 
and will for making a change. Mean- 
while the affections of her husband were 
being estranged. And scarcely can we 
wonder at the fact. A more comfortless 
home than his can hardly be conceived. 
His breakfast was nearly always half-an- 
hour too late. His dinner was scarcely 
ever ready ; and, when set on the table, 
the potatoes were boiled to a kind of jelly, 
and the meat was for the most part 
half-raw. Then the plates were not 
clean, and the table-cloth, after being 
twice used, was asrumpled and untidy as 
if it had served for a week. 

* Uniuckily,” said she to her husband 
one day when they were just sitting down 
to dinner with three guests, to whom Mr. 
Brixton wished to show marked respect 
—‘unluckily, the girl has forgotten the 
salmon, and the plum-pudding has broken 
the bag, and is all abroad in the pot.” 

Equally unlucky was Mrs. Brixton her- 
self, who, in uncorking a bottle of wine 
especially provided for the occasion, had 
first let the decanter fall, and then spilled 
half of its contents, 

Want of housewifery at home, and ex- 
travagance abroad, soon brought the Brix- 
tons into a very low condition, so_that 
when Mr. and Mrs. Drake came to Man- 
chester they were most anxious to have 
their relations for lodgers. ‘lo such an 
arrangement Nancy gave a quiet but 
decided opposition. Jt was in vain. 

“Well, here’s apiece of good luck, at 
any rate,’ said Mr. Brixton to his wife. 
“Drake will pay our rent, so we shall 
be all right with the landlord; and who 
knows but after this our luck will change 
—it’s a long lane that has no turning,” 

Brixton thought it probable that Drake 
might in some way be of service in aiding 
him to procure a situation, for his own 
business he was compelled to relinquish. 
Brixton, therefore, paid court to Drake ; 
and of course he did it in his own way. 
Accordingly he took Drake into company, 
and made as muchas hecould of him at 
his own home. 

- At this juncture of things Brixton had 
in a legacy of £50, which he designated 
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as “a rare bit of good luck.” With this 
money he greedily indulged himself in 
low gratifications, always taking care to 
have Drake fora companion. Jn a short 
time both men had become regular drink - 
ers. Not anight was there that either 
went to bed sober, and frequently one- 
half the week was spent in loose company. 
Asa natural consequence, Drake lost his 
situation, which was in a measure one of 
trust, . ‘ 
This event seemed of a sudden to open 
Brixton’s eyes. He now saw that Drake 
wouldrender him no aid, and, as he was 
neither able nor willing to support Drake 
and his family, he ordered him to quit his 
honse, ne 
_ “Oh! Nancy, this is kind of you ; here 
in your rooms we are well off, Will sees 
and acknowledges his folly; and, now 
that Drake has behaved so ill, he will, I do 
think, become a sober man. He has gone 
ont to look for a job, and said he would be 
in by breakfast ; I wish he would come.” 
The sisters and the children sat down 
to a comfortable meal, Nancy had given 
up her bed-chamber to Drake and his 
family, intending to sleep in a press-bed 
in her sitting-room. Neat and well- 
furnished were the apartments, for to 
a strong mind Nancy Napier added 
pure tastes and excellent thrift. Every 
article of her furniture was good of its 
kind, The whole was kept in admirable 
order, though, even to her washing, she 
did all the household work herself. The 
longer leisure afforded her on Saturday 
afternoons when the mils closed early, 
gave her opportunities for fetching up ar- 
rears of work which might have accumu- 
lated during the week. No arrears, how- 
ever, were ever allowed to pass from cne 
week intoanother. Beautifully glean was 
every part; how whitetthe little linen she 
had, and that, too,in sosmoky an atmo- 
sphere as the atmosphere of Manchester. 
While flowers could be had, flowers were 
always on her mantel-piece, and on the 
little round mahogany table that stood in 
the middle of her room. Her windows 
were filled with plants—geraniumg, roses, 
fuchsias, of a very fine kind. With all her 
work, Nancy had Sunday to spare, and 
every Sunday she spent at least two hours 
in the Sunday-school, for, as she said, 
haying been taught there, she ought to 
teach others the little that she knew. That 
little, however, was a good deal, if by 
knowledge is meant our knowledge of 
duty and the way to a happy life. 4 
Yes, Nancy Napier was a happy girl. 
This you saw in her glistening eye, the 
bland expression of her comely features 
and her soft, liquid, lively voice. She ha 
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but one source of serious anxiety—Henry 
Marshall; but things began to look 
brighter in that quarter. 

“Why, what, Fanny, do you think I 
dreamt aboutlast night? I dreamt that I 
was abride. Yes! all the difficulty was 
over, and I was Henry’s wife. Henry had 
taken the Vine Cottage near the Broughton 
Priory—you know it’s a pretty spot—and 
furnished itso nicely. And then I was so 
delighted because he had, of his own 
accord, allowed me five shillings a week for 
what he called my “ Poor’s Purse,” and I 
thought that with such a sum I could do so 
much good. There’s old Kitty Evans, that’s 
94 years, and her daughter of 71, they 
were to have a shilling a week, for they 
don’t like going to the workhouse; and 
Will Eccleston’s poor orphan boy, I 
thought I could get him a home and a little 
schooling ; and”— 

“T wish our Will would come,” said 
Fanny, interrupting her sister; “ I don’t 
like his being out of my sight long.” 

“'W ell, the coffee is cold, and as this is 
a holiday, I must clear away and get to 
sewing. When he comes, you must get 
him something comfortable. O! 1 tell 
you what I want you to do; Dr. Wyse 
and his lady are coming here to take tea 
this evening; just make ussome oven-cakes, 
your cakes are so nice, particularly since 
you lived at Clitheroe. And, Fanny, I’ll get 
the Doctor to give Willa word of advice ; 
Tam sure that will confirm him in his good 
resolutions.” 

Agreeably to their promise, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wyse came and spent two hours with the 
sisters. The visitors were preparing to 
leave, when, of a sudden, a bounce was 
heard against the street door, asif arising 
from the fall of a heavy body, Fearing 
the worst, Fanny opened the door, when 
her husband fell into the room inastate of 
beastly intoxication. The dismay of both 
sisters may be imagined. Quietly the 
Doctor and his lady bade their entertainers 
good evening, for they knew that nothing 
but distress couldcome fromany attempt to 
soothe Nancy and Fanny. 

In the morning it appeared that Wil- 
liam Drake had pawned his watch. 

“How could you part with it?” asked 
his wife, bought as it was out of my own 
savings before we were married; even in 
your mad fits at Clitheroe, you didn’t get 
rid of the watch.” 

“Tt was because you kept it,” replied 
the husband. “I really am sorry,” added 
he; “ but yesterday I had such a bit of 
good luck, that I couldn’t help giving him 
a glass or two.” , 

“Him! whom ? 

“Why, Dick Masters, the foreman at 


Clitheroe , he’s come to Manchester tu set 
up on his own account, and he asked me 
if I would go partners with him; so now, 
Fanny, our fortune is made.” 

“TI fear it’s lost, all lost; I never liked 
that man; and you know well how much 
he had to do in leading you into evil at 
Clitheroe.” 

“ Aye, but he’s all right now; he has 
had a fine bit of luck—a fortune, my lass, 
of £500, and I’m to be his partner.” 

His companion William Drake did 
become. And ina few months Drake and 
Masters spent everything they had or 
could procure. Oh! painful was it to see 
poor Nancy’s furniture go bit by bit, in 
order to aid in procuring food for Drake’s 
wife and children. In this crisis Nancy 
fell ill, and was unable to attend to her 
work. Depression of mind, acting on a 
somewhat delicate frame, brought disease 
in her legs, too much tried and over- 
wrought in the factory. She became ver 
ill. Her sole source of income was closed. 
Her remaining furniture was her only 
means of subsistence. Ere long, her rooms 
were very nearly bare. 

Her absence from her class in the school 
brought Dr. Wyse to her house. What 
was his amazement, when he entered the 
lower room! and tears-trickled down his 
cheeks as he saw the poor girl lying, pale 
and thin, on a bed of straw. 

“Yes,” said he, in his kindest manner ; 
“T see it all; and this has come from your 
own good nature; had you not prevailed 
with me to get Drake a place in this town, 
you would have been at your ease as usual, 
and probably in good health. Nancy, | 
pity you; from my heart I pity you; but 
you have done your duty; nay, you have 
acted as a Christian ought to act, and God 
will give you support and comfort. Here, 
take this, it will help Bis to get back some 
of your furniture, and I will allow you ten 
shilling a week until you can return to 
your employment.” 

That evening the postman brought the 
following letter :— 


“Dear Nancy, — Your brother-in-law 
Drake was yesterday committed at the 
New Bailey on a charge of burglary. My 
father and mother insist on my giving up 
our connexion. I feel obliged to comply, 
though I can never cease to love you. I[ 
hope you are better, and that you will re- 
ceive the inclosed as a parting gift from— 
Yourstruly, “ Henry MarsHAt.t.” 


“Fanny,” said Nancy, after reading the 
letter ; “be so good as to get change of 
this sovereign which Dr, Wyse left, and 
buy me a sheet of paper, a pen, and some 
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ink. With these materials Nancy wrote 
thus :— 


__ “Dear Henry,—This is a cruel blow, 
but I will try to bear it. I am not alto- 
oo unprepared, for your visits have 
een very rare of late. I cannot accept 
_ the ten-pound note.—Y ours as ever, 
“Nancy NAPIER.” 


The kind attentions of Doctor and Mrs. 
Wyse in time restored Nancy to health 
and strength. She returned to the Mill; 
the arrears of rent were discharged, and 
her apartments began to smile again. Great, 
however, was her suffering at Drake’s 
criminality. The evidence against him 
was clear, and he was‘transported. His 
wife and sister visited him in prison 
repeatedly. Through the intervention of 
Dr. Wyse, they had peculiar facilities 
granted them, and they did all that their 
scanty means allowed to alleviate his lot. 

“his,” said Drake to them, “is the 
worst luck I ever had; but I’m cured 
now.” 

“If you are cured, William, it will, I 
take it, be good Iuck, not bad. What 
you’ve called good luck has been bad 
enough for me, the children, and dear 
Naney who has kept us from perishing ; 
for into the Union I never would have 
gone. God grant that your bad luck may 
also turn out to the contrary, and prove a 
benefit to you.” 

“ | believe it will, my poor lass. Why, 
who do you think I had here yesterday ? 
Dr. Wyse; he was here an hour and a 
half talking and reading to me. He also 

rayed for me, and, at parting, gave me 

is eee O! he ts a good man and a 
real Christian, that Dr. Wyse. What a 
fool Ihave been; and how kind of him to 
come and see me (he has been three times 
this week) after the return I_ made him. 
But I’m now determined. Please God 
I live, Fanny, to come back, you shall have 
no more reason to complain.” 

Shortly after her return to the factory, 
Nancy had an offer made to her, through 
Mr. Wyse, of*becoming a companion to a 
lady whose health was very infirm. With 
a view to facilitate her acceptance of the 
offer, Mrs. Wyse procured from friends a 
sum of money, in order to put Fanny into 
a small way of business. 

“You can now,” said that amiable lady, 
“leave your sister in comfort—for with 
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pon furniture,—you wil! not want it, you 
now, if you accept this offer—and the 
little subscription, Fenny will, I have no 
doubt, procure a comfortable living.” 

Nancy became the companion of Mrs. 
Lidyard, who was the widow of a physi- 
cian, and, we scarcely need say, did far 
more than perform all the duties that 
were expected of her, for she carried in 
her own character the elements of useful- 
ness and success. No believer in the silly 
notions prevalent about “good luck and 
bad luck,” she did her duty as well as she 
could in all circumstances, and putting her 
trust in divine Providence, was prepared 
alike for adversity and prosperity, assured 
that what men call good and ill, are only 
different ways in which God chastens and 
improves those who love him. 

Nancy had reached her five-and-twen- 
tieth year when, one morning, she re- 
ceived a letter, which ran— 

“Dear Nancy,—I have suffered the loss 
of both my. parents. They died nine 
months ago. J am now at liberty to offer 
you my hand. Say you will accept it, and 

will consent to any conditions you may 
require. J have never ceased to love you 
most tenderly.— Y our affectionate 

“ HENRY.” 

Miss Napier replied that much as she 
loved Mr. Marshall, she would not leave 
Mrs. Lidyard ; besides, she had fully made 
up her mind never to marry Henry unless 
she possessed some small property.—Her’s 
was a becoming pride. Nor was she 
wholly without a hope. Out of a salary 
which at first was only £20 a year, she 
had, in seven years, saved £120, and that 
sum she felt confident she could double 
within three years more, for now she re- 
ceived £50 ayear. 

At this juncture, however, Mrs. Lid- 
yard died. In her will she bequeathed 
£500 to her “good, kind, self-denying 
nurse, Nancy Napier.” 

Miss Napier, a twelvemonth afterwards, 
became Mrs. Marshall. 

Mrs. Drake has joined her husband in 
New York, and they are now on their 
way into the interior of the country, with 
fair prospects of domestic happiness and 
worldly prosperity ; for Drake has ceased 
to depend on good luck, and learned to 
depend on good character. His motto 
now is—‘A good character is the best 
luck !? 


Goop in EvERryTHING.—lIn the condition of men it frequently happens that grief and 
anxiety lie hid under the golden robes of prosperity, and the gloom of calamity is cheered 
by secret radiations of hope and comfort; as in the works of’nature, the bog is some- 
times covered with flowers, and the mine concealea in the barren crags. 
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‘* }'nt never believe it,’’ said Mr. Boodle. 

‘* Well, my dear sir,’’ repiied his nephew, 
‘* 1 saw it with my own eyes.” 

‘‘ What! saw a piece of paper creased, 
folded, and gummed, so as to forma perfect 
envelope, by the aid only of machinery ?”’ 

“‘ | did sir) I assure you; and more than 
that, if you can spare an hour or two to- 
morrow, IL will not only introduce you to 
Messrs. Delarue, the patentees of the in- 
vention, but, if possible, take you over the 
stamping department of Somerset-house it- 
self.” 

‘* You will, Tom? Well, you are a won- 
derful fellow, youappear to know everything 
and everybody. Howcan‘you possibly gain 
admission to the sanctwm of the govern- 
ment offices ?”’ 

‘‘ Never ask impertinent questions,’’ re- 
plied Tom, with a sly laugh. , 

“ All I can. say is,?? replied the uncle, 
‘that I have lived in London these twenty- 
five years, and never yet got further into 
the secrets of State than can be discovered 
by any ordinary person; and, as for know- 
ing about the management of the Stamp- 
office, I declare, Tom, that knowledge is 
entirely of an almanack character.” 

‘* Well,” said Tom, ‘‘ we shall see what 
my influence will do; ‘There’s a good time 
coming,’ and’— 

‘‘ Hadn’t we better ‘ waita little longer,’ 
Tom ?” 

‘¢ Only till noon to-morrow,’’ replied the 
nephew, ‘‘and then, as the men at the fair 
say, we shall see what we shall see.”’ 

Punctually as the clock struck twelve, 

Mr. Boodle entered the outer gates of 
Somerset-house, accompanied by the in- 
domitable Tom, and, without waiting to 
make any remarks on the architectural cha- 
racter of the building, or even to notice the 
watch-face in the wall, or the crowd of well- 
fed pigeons in the court-yard, grown too 
familiar with the presence of strangers to 
exhibit the slightest appearance of fear, 
they proceeded at once to the door at the 
south-east corner of the quadrangle, over 
which was a dull, time-worn_ inscription, 
which informed them that within was the 
Office of the stamps and taxes, and, with 
about a dozen other people, made their way 
into the presence of a burly attendant in 
the government red livery—quite a model 
beadle. 

‘* Now, uncle,” said Tom, ‘ there’s no- 
thing like beginning at the beginning, and, 
as we are to have the mysteries of the 
Stamp-office revealed to us, we may as well 
go through the regular process.” 


** T don’t understand it at all, Tom, I’m 
quite in your hands.”’ 

‘Well, then, if we go through this not 
overlight passage, we shall come to the 
office where the money for the stamps is 
paid; but first, if they were deeds to be 
stamped, we should have to go up-stairs to 
the solicitor’s-room.”’ 

‘“‘ Up stairs, down stairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber,” suggested Mr. Boodle. . 

“ Justso; and get a clerk there to affix 
in pencil the proper amount to be paid for 
the stamp on the instrument.” 

‘* Parchment, you mean.”’ 

‘Yes; and then we should come down, 
as we see these gentlemen do, to the Re- 
ceiver-General’s Office, where we should pay 
the proper sum, and receive, in return, a 
warrant to enable us to get the necessary 
stamp affixed’’— 

‘* To the parchment ?”” 

‘‘ Exactly ; but in the case of the stamps 
on newspapers or patent medicines, the 
blank warrants are, you see, hanging on the 
walls, and only require proper filling up be- 
fore paying the money.’’ 

‘¢ Well, what then, Tom ?” 

‘*¢ You shall see presently, uncle. Now, 
notice that gentleman; he requires so many 
thousand stamps to be affixed to his paper 
before it is entitled to be called a news- 
paper. He fills up the form, puts the 
money down on the high counter to the 
clerk behind, who, when ‘he has leisure, 
reads the paper, receives the money, signs 
the warrant, and puts it in a tin box, where 
it remains till 4 messenger takes it away 
and carries it down to the Stationery-office.” 

‘“‘They don’t appear to hurry themselves 
here,’’ said Mr. Boodle. 

‘No; and then, when the warrant has 
been examined by the proper officer below, 
he passes it to the head stamper, who again 
examines it, and gives the necessary orders 
for getting out the paper from the. ware- 
house,—and twelve hours afterwards the 
stamps are ready for delivery.” | 

‘‘ And must the money be paid always, 
Tom, before any stamps can be delivered ?’” 

‘‘Oh yes; they give no credit here—not 
even to the Zimes, But let us get on.’ 

*‘ What! down these stairs outside ?”’ 

‘Yes; we are going now, uncle, to the 
stamping-room—the sanctum sanctorum to 
which the public are never admitted. 

‘* But you havnt told me, Tom, how you 
got permission to penetrate the veil of the 
temple.” 

me Don’t be irrevérent, unéle, but follow 
me.’ 
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“* Well, not so fast, my lad, where do 
these stone passages lead to?” 

** You'll see, presently ;’? and with that 
he led Mr. Boodle through a doorway, at 
the end of which was a half-door, with a 
bellaffixed to the wall, and the word ‘‘super- 
visor’’ written over it. A stout pull soon 
brought a civil-looking, elderly man from 
the inner apartment, who inquired their 
business; and Mr. Boodle could not help 
thinf&ing that he looked as if he thought 
they had no business there at all. 

‘‘Ts Mr. Hill within?” inquired Tom, 
taking his card-ease out of his pocket. ~ 

“Which Mr. Hill, sir ?’’ said the attend- 
ant. 

“Mr. Hill, senior,” replied Tom, pre- 
senting his card. ; 

‘* Public or private business, sir ?” 

Trrvare. . 

The messenger glanced first at Mr. 
Boodle, and then at the card; then opening 
the hatchway, ‘‘ Please to walk this way, 
gentlemen,” said he. § . 

Following the civil attendant, they passed 
through aseries of passages and warehouses, 
and came quickly to Mr. Hill’s own little 
room, where that gentleman himself soon 
joined them. 

“ My uncle, Mr. Hill.” 

‘‘T’m glad to see you, gentlemen, 
the latter, shaking hands. 

‘© We’ve come, sir,” began Tom, ‘in 
pursuance of an old threat of mine, to in- 
vade the secrets of your stamping depart- 
ment.” 

‘* We have no secrets, indeed,” answered 
the old gentleman with a smile; ‘* but what 
there is to see, I’m sure I shall be glad to 
show you.” 

There was so much frank cordiality 
about the principal manager of the stamping 
department, that Mr. Boodle was at his 
ease in a moment. 

From the manager’s private room they 
passed at once into the apartment where 
are stamped all deeds, parchments, and 
papers connected with the legal profession. 
Here on both sides of the room they saw 
men sitting at large square tables, on which 
were fixed instruments something like copy- 
ing machines in appearance, but having a 
small tapering foot instead of a wide platten 
beneath the motive power. 

*‘T suppose those are the stampers and 
the machines ?” said Mr. Boodle. 

‘Yes; this instrument is the stamping 
machine, and in these boxes you perceive 
the various dies required for the different 
deeds. The die is fixed in the foot of the 
machine by means of a screw, and by one 
turn of the loaded handles we obtain a 
correct impression. We have twenty-four 
machines in this room.” . 
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‘‘ What is the highest stamp you have ?” 
inquired Tom. 

“* Well, I think fifty-two thousand pounds 
is the highest; that is the sum paid for 
legacy duty should a person worth a million 
of money die intestate.” 

The manager then showed them the die 
in question, a venerable-looking piece of 
steel with a dull face about as large as a 
crown piece, ‘This, you see,” said he, 
‘is for twenty-six thousand pounds—that 
is for a legacy of a million; but in the case 
of such a sum being left without a will, we 
affix two of these stamps.” 

‘* Makes a considerable difference to the 
heirs, though—twenty-six thousand pounds” 
—observed Mr. Boodle. 

‘Yes, indeed,” replied Tom. ‘ I sup- 
pose, Mr. Hill, you have very little neces- 
sity for this twenty-sixer ?”’ ; 

“Why, no; people don’t often leave 
million.” 

A workman passed over a paper into the 
hands of the messenger. 

**Ha!’’ said he, ‘‘here we have an ap- 
pointment on a ten-pound stamp, with the 
Queen’s sign manual.”’ 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Mr. Boodle; 
‘* well now, really, and is that her Gracious 
Majesty’s own handwriting? ‘Well, to be 
sure; I neyer saw it before. She writes a 
nice hand, Tom; quite bold, is’nt it ?’’ 

*‘ It is,” said Tom, laughing. ‘‘Ishould 
reckonthe owner of that appointment valued 
her autograph after paying ten pounds for 
it.?? 

Ha!’ said Mr. Boodle; ‘‘I dare say, 
now, you wouldn’t mind paying the money 
yourself for its fellow;”? and then they 
smiled in concert. 

“ This,’’ said Mr, Hill, ‘‘is the ordinary 
receipt-stamp; all the dies are locked up 
every evening with three keys, one of 
which is in the possession of the commis- 
sioners of stamps and taxes, one in that of 
the receiver-general, and one in mine. You 
understand, sir, that though the receiver- 
general is an officer of the treasury, he has 
the authority to receive all moneys taken 
here.” 

“ You mean his clerks have ?”’ suggested 
Mr. Boodle. 

‘Exactly; he has a staff of clerks here, 
into whose hands all payments are made.”’ 

‘But what do those extra marks on the 
parchments mean ?”’ inquired Mr. Boodle. 

Oh! those,” said Mr. Hill, ‘ are what 
we call hand-marks. Their purpose is to 
prevent collusion between the stamp distri- 
butors in the country; before they were in 
use it was possible, by passing the stamps 
from one place to another, to defraud the 
revenue; but now, as each distributor has 
the stamp marked with the name of his 
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town and the date of the day, week, and 
month, collusion becomes almost impos- 
sible. Step this way, gentlemen, and 1 
will show you one plan of altering the dates 
and places of the hand-marks.”’ 

And then the manager led his visitors to 
the end of the room, where, on a large table, 
he showed them the various dies for the 
hand-marks, arranged in a sort of box likea 
mineral case. ‘* Formerly,’’ said he, ‘‘ we 
used merely to chance the date on the 
stamp, but now the Government have so 
multiplied the number of distributors, that 
it was found necessary to make anew hand- 
mark. You perceiye that this stamp is 
made of a rim, in which moveable pieces 
are fitted with such nicety that the whole 
forms one solid mass. This one, for in- 
stance, shows us thatit is intended for Bath, 
and that it was issued onthe 20th of the 
8th month and the dlst year, while this 
extra letter is a further precautionary mea. 
sure against forgery.” 

‘* See, uncle,”’ said Tom, ‘this is a good 
contrivance for lifting out the separate 
pieces of the stamp ;’’ at the same moment 
placing the little brass instrument on a 
wooden frame, with certain projecting 
ledges, which pushed up the loosened pieces 
of which it was formed. 

“It’s a capital fit,” said Mr. Boodle. 
But what are these people about, sir ?” 

‘* They are fastening those little pieces of 
green paper and tin to the deeds, because 
parchment will not readily take the impres- 
sion of the die. And the plan has this 
further advantage, that, by being pressed 
beneath the stamping machine, the little 
piece of tin takes the impression as well as 
the paper, and thus becomes itself part of 
the stamp, which renders it extremely dif- 
ficult of detachment, as it has sometimes 
happened that stamps have been taken from 
one deed and placed on another.” 

** Ah! I don’t wonder that people try to 
cheat the Government,’”’ said Mr. Boodle, 
sotto voce. 

‘** And besides,” continued Mr. Hill, ‘‘ the 
little tin-fastener serves to keep the stamp 
secured to the parchment, as the heat of 
tropics is apt to injure the paste with which 
the paper label is attached.” 

*‘ But then you know, uncle, that they 
sometimes relent, and send sums of money 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
are duly acknowledged in the T%mes,’’ ob- 
served Tom. 

‘We will now pass to the newspaper 
stamping-room,” said their conductor, lead- 
ing them through a doorway to the apart- 
ment in question. 

Here a different scene altogether awaited 
them. Seated at different tables were some 
forty or fifty men, each with a large heap of 


printing paper before him, all busily en- 
gaged in stamping, as fast as their hands 
could go, with the ordinary stamp and 
inking pod. 

‘¢ So,” said Mr. Boodle, ‘‘ these are the 
newspapers being stamped,” pe ae 

‘“‘The very same, uncle; and, possibly 
the very paper for the stamps on which we 
saw the money paid above-stairs may be in 
hand now.”’ * 

‘““ What paper was it?’ inquired the 
manager. . 

‘“¢ The Sun, I think.’’ 

‘‘Oh! well, here there is a man engaged 
in stamping the Sun. Observe—he takes 
a quire, and, what we call, opens it—that 
is, he finds the centre, and, making a double 
fold in the corner, which leaves a kind of 
hill in the paper, you see he lifts up each 
sheet successively with the fingers of his 
left hand, and with the right he goes on 
stamping. In this way he can stamp eight 
thousand newspapers a day. You will per- 
ceive he has asmall piece of sponge attached 
by a ring to the thumb of his left hand, 
which facilitates his work amazingly.” 

‘‘ Were newspapers always stamped in 
this way, sir ?”’ 

‘‘No; formerly we were in the habit of 
spreading the ends of the paper and passing 
them beneath a sort of lithographic press ; 
but, as newspapers increased in size and 
quantity, the plan was found inoperative, 
and a machine was invented which was used 
for some time; but as even that did its 
work imperfectly, the hand process was 
again brought into operation. The corners 
of the paper, too, had to be wetted as they 
do in letter-press printing; and itwas found 
that when we had perfected the stamps 
by hand that had been spoiled by the ma- 
chine, no time had been saved.” 

‘Machinery does not always answer, 
then ;’? said Mr. Boodle. 

‘‘ Why, no, not always; but we still hope 
to do this work by the aid of steam; and I 
have a little machine of my own in hand 
which, I think, will eventually conquer the 
difficulty.” 

‘‘Hum!’’ said Mr. Boodle, in a doubting 
way. 

‘IT suppose, sir, the Jvmes are your 
best customers ?’? said Tom. 

“Oh yes; they print almost as many as 
all the other morning papers put together. 
But there are some weekly papers whose 
numbers exceed that of the Zmes itself.’’ 

‘“‘ Indeed !’’ said Mr. Boodle. j 

They were now shown the combination 
presses at which stamps on the backs of coun- 
try bank-notes, and the labels for patent me- 
dicines are worked; and Mr. Boodle had it 
explained to him how, by means of a double 
set of rollers, and inking-tables, and dupli- 
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cate plates or surfaces, fitting one into the 
other with the greatest exactness, two co- 
lours could be worked by one machine. 

“When you get home, uncle, you can 
examine the label round your box of univer- 
sal medicines, and so keep in mind the mo- 
dus operandi of the machine,’ said Tom. 

But being warned that if they were not 
expeditious they would not be in time to 
see the postage-envelope stamping machine 
at work, they speedily followed their polite 
conductor through various narrow passages, 
and up and down stairs that were quite a 
puzzle to Mr. Boodle, till they came into 
the room where the machines were at work. 

“And so,’”’? said Mr. Boodle, after care- 
fully examining the operation, ‘‘ this is the 
method of stamping the Queen’s head on 
the postage envelopes? But I do not alto- 
gether perceive the principle on which the 
machine works.” 

“Well sir, said the superintendent po- 
litely, it consists of a simple embossing 
machine, with an inking apparatus at- 
tached; but the peculiarity of it is, that 
by a kind of hammer and hand process, 
much time is saved.’’ 

‘** And do you never find any loss by ab- 
straction or waste ?”’ inquired Tom. 

‘‘ Very little,” replied his informant ; 
‘for such is our exact plan of proceeding 
that we should immediately discover any 
loss by fraud. Bya very simple set of ac- 
counts, we are enabled to take stock daily. 
Thus you see (opening a large book) that 
the quantities of envelopes given out to be 
worked are accounted for day by day. Each 
machine produces about forty reams, or 
twenty thousand impressions daily ; but the 
average number is about 19,500.” 

‘* But one machine, I perceive,” said Mr. 
Boodle, pointing with his finger to the 
figures in the book, ‘‘ worked a larger num- 
ber than the other yesterday; I suppose it 
is quicker ?”’ 

**O dear, no; that is occasioned by a 
system of punishment we adopt to prevent 
waste. You see, by reference to the pre- 
vious day’s work, that there were a large 
number of envelopes spoiled; well, we have 
a multiplication table, by which we reckon 
the number to be worked the next day in 
addition, by way of punishment,” 

‘A capital plan, I should say,’ said 
Tom; ‘‘ but where are the adhesive postage 
stamps, the Queen’s heads, worked ?”’ 

‘* They are printed by contract by Messrs. 
Perkins and Bacon, of Fleet-street. There 
is nothing novel in the process, however. 
The original die has been multiplied a great 
‘number of times, and a copper plate con- 
taining two hundred and forty impressions 
of the Queen’s head is worked at an ordi- 
nary copper-plate press. The sheets of 


stamps are sent in from the contractors 
printed and gummed at the back as you see ~ 
them in the shops, and the only precaution 
necessary to be observed is to see that the 
hands employed by the contractors do not 
obtain surreptitiously impressions from the 
plates. But there, as here, the precautions 
taken against fraud are somany and soexact, 
that its successful commission is almost 
impossible. There are daily issued as many 
stamps as would, if placed end to end, reach 
from London to Oxford, and about twelve 
miles beyond.”’ 

** But what about the folding machine?” 
inquired Mr. Boodle. 

‘‘Oh that,” said the superintendent, ‘is 
at work at Messrs. Delarue’s, the contract- 
ors, in Bunhill-row; and most of the 
postage envelopes are folded by itnow. I 
think you said you were going to see it in 
operation ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir,” said Tom; ‘and now that 
we have seen nearly all, I don’t think we 
will detain you any longer.” 

The superintendent then led them 
through the various warehouses where 
were stored vast piles of unstamped paper, 
and pointed out the stamped newspapers in 
reams ready for delivery. Mr. Boodle re- 
cognised the name of his own favourite 
journal, and watched closely as the bundles 
were hoisted, with others, from floor to floor, 
and finally, by means of an endless chain, 
were dragged up through an aperture in the 
exterior wall, and depcsited in a cart which 
was waiting to receive it on the outside. 
Meanwhile, great reams of paper came 
sliding down through another opening, and 
were received by porters, who piled them on 
tram-carts or trucks, and wheeled them 
away to where they in their turn would be 
stored ; to be again unstored, stamped, and 
delivered, and so the process is going on 
continually. 

Wishing the superintendent a polite good 
day, Mr. Boodle and the redoubtable Tom 
made their way to Bunhill-row as fast as a 
Hansom cab would carry them. Our friends 
were there introduced to the heads of the 
establishment, who accompanied them 
through their excellently-appointed premises 
to the room where the envelope-folding 
machines, nine in number, were. at work. 
And then Mr. Boodle was astonishedindeed ; 
for he saw with his own eyes a machine 
worked by steam no bigger than a kitchen 
table, with a couple of twisted arms con- 
stantly moving up and down, attended only 
by a single boy, which went on folding, 
creasing, gumming, and packing the post- 
age envelopes at the rate of forty-five a 
minute. It is difficult to describe machinery 
without the aid of diagrams; but the fold- 
ing machine at work at Messrs. Delarue’s, 
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the joint invention of Ma. Hill and Mr. |troublesome; and that, though the whole 


Waiter Delarue, may be understood to con- 
sist of a moveable bed or platten, with a 
pair of boxes the exact size of the envelope 
desired, working above, and a series of four 
rollers, with fixed wings or flaps in shape cor- 
responding to the flaps of the paper en- 
velope. A sheet of paper, cut and fashioned 
like an open enyelope, is placed on the 
platten, when one of the boxes descends and 
creases it, the other box working inside it 
immediately following, which leaves the en- 
velope in the condition of a paper box with 
raised disjointed sides, Concurrently with, 
or rather immediately following, this action, 
the rollers make a single revolution, an arm, 
with a gum-feeder attached, passed over the 


appeared very simple, it had been the work 
of much thought and labour; so that, at 
last, Mr. Boodle was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that machinery had performed an 
operation he could never have given it credit 
for had he not seen it with his own eyes. 
He saw further that, by the eeonomy of 
labour, anindefinite number of those useful 
little articles, envelopes, can be produced at 
the very cheapest possible hig ; the paper, 
instead of the labour, being the greatest 
item of the expense. 

‘‘Well, Tom,” said he, as they walked 
home. ‘‘ [amsure I never guessed that there 
was half so much industry inside Somerset 
House. Why, what with the stamps on the 


edges of the paper, and the flaps fold down 
the whole, and so form a perfect envelope, 
folded and gummed ready for use. 

‘* But observe, sir,” said Lom to Mr. 


'parchments—the stamps on the news- 
papers—the stamps on the patent medi- 
| cines—the stamps on the bank notes, aud 
| the stamps on envelopes and letter paper, 


Boodle, *‘ the ingenious manner in which 
the envelopes, when perfected, are taken | 
from the folder and deposited by two India- | 
rubber fingers in a place by themselves ;” 


andthen Mr. Delarue explained how that 
part of the invention had proved extremely | 


my mind’s in quite a haze.”’ 

“Then, sir, I should advise you to go 
home and study the statistics of the stamp- 
office, by way of clearing the Bone away.” 


. e 
t 


A DINNER PARTY AT WINDSOR CASTLE, 


To those who were never present, and are 
never likely to be present, at a royal table, 
to see the Majesty of Great Britain eating, 
drinking, and moving, the following sketch 
of life in a palace may not be uninteresting. 
The details are quite true :— 

a Sa ,agentieman of great in- 
telligence, and associated in a work of much 
interest connected with the ancient Scrip- 
ture History of India, arrived a- short time 
since in this country, and his arrival, toge- 
ther with some observations on the work in 
which he was engaged, appeared in the 
London papers. A few days afterwards he 
was surprised to receiveat his hotel, through 
the Lord Chamberlain, an invitation, or 
perhaps we should rather eallit a command, 
to dine at the Palace at Windsor—an 
honour which somewhat surprised him, as 
he was only just arrived from India and 
had never been presented at court. He 
determined, of course, to comply with the 
august and agreeable command, and as the 
invitation intimated he was to comein court 
dress, or words tantamount to that, he pro- 
ceeded to his tailor, who dressed him in the 
usual adornments befitting the high com- 
pany amongst whom he was about to ap- 
pear. At the Castle he presented himself’ 
on the appointed day, and was received by 
the tall magnificent footmen in scarlet 
liveries, one or two of whom stood on each 


landing, and silent as mutes, but more 
gorgeous, pointed their fingers in the direc- 
tion he was to take. Following up the grand 
staircase the course this lime of brilliant 
finger-posts pointed out, he entered one 
ante-room, where he was received by some 
high officer, and mutely directed to another, 
and at length found himself in one where 
some gentlemen similarly attired as himself 
were waiting in a group. He had little 
trouble, as soon as he composed his senses, 
after the unusual scene through which he 
had passed, in perceiving that they, like 
himself, were invited dinner; and he 
presently recognised one of them, an eimi- 
nent historian with whom he was slightly 
acquainted. Here they remained convers- 
ing for a few minutes, when suddenly the 
foiding-doors at one end of the room wee 
thrown open, and her Majesty, leaning on 
the arm of Prince Albert, appeared, and, 
without pausing to take any notice of her 
guests, passed quite through the room in 
which they were, and out through corre- 
sponding doors which led to the dining or 
banqueting-room on the ether side—the 
company, amongst whom was Mr. — ; 
falling in the rear, and silently following. 
They took their seats, Prince Albert next 
her Majesty, and the other guests down the 
table, which was not large, the dinner- 
party being a limited one. There was no 
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general conversation ; the guests speke in| relapsed into the same splendid state-silence 


subdued tones to each other, her Majesty | as in the early part of the dinner. 


spoke to none, and the Prince only let falla 
féw words to some one near him, until at 
length the fety words gradually grew fewer. 
This, however, was not so awkward as a 
silent dinner-party might seem under other 
circumstances, as the magnificent band of 
the Coldstream Guards were playing the 
finest airs in an adjoining apartment, and 
good music is any day better than indif- 
ferent conversation. Nevertheless, it was 
rather a chilling scene, and as soup, fish, 
and flesh, were handed round by the ‘tall 
fellows’ in crimson, some no doubt thought 
they would prefer; as a general rule, less 
grandeur and more cordiality. Dinner 
eoncluded; her Majesty remained a short 
time, then arose, and bowing slightly to the 
Prince, again preceded by the officers of 
state, returned to the drawing-room, as I 
suppose we may call it, never having 

oken all the time th her company. The 

rince’s mood, howevér, became more 
hearty as soon as her Majesty had left, and 
He led in a general and lively conversation 
on antiquarian subjects, in which he dis- 
played large reading and great intelligence. 
While they were thus pleasantly and intel- 
lectually engaged, it was announced that 
her, Majesty expected their presence to 
coffee, and they proceeded to the drawing- 
room, where the Queen, with her ladies-in- 
Waiting, was sitting. flere matters again 


Coffee 
was handed round, and each guest mutely 
sipped his cup, regarding Majesty, if one 
might so speak, from a distance. While 
Mr, —-———— was wondering when signal 
to depart should be given, the grand-cham- 
berlain advanced and quietly informed him 
that her Majesty had given orders that he 
should be presented; he therefore came 
forward to where her Majesty was seated 
in the same room, and, with as much form 
as though he had not met her at dinner, he 
knelt and touched with his lips the hand 
that was offered, and this ceremony gone 
through, again retired, fully expecting that 
this was an end of a stately but somewhat 
dull day. But it was not so; for a quarter 
of an hour afterwards he was informed that 
her Majesty, who had retired to a kind of 


.alcove or recess, about as deep as an em- 


bayed window, wished to converse with 
him; he accordingly presented himself be- 
fore his sovereiga, who, no longer in formal 
state, immediately entered with vivacity 
and intelligence into conversation on the 
particular and interesting, and, in many 
respects, learned subject in which he had 
been, engaged, showing in all her inquiries 
and observatiogs, a well-stored, clear, and 
cultivated mind. When her Majesty had 
conversed for some time, she rose, and Mr. 

retired ; and soon after heand the 
other guests departed.”’ 


TRIFLBES. 


A cloud may aE Cre the sun, 


A web by insect-wor 


cers spun, 


Preserve the life within the frame, 
Or vapours take away the same. 

A grain of sand upon the sight 

May rob a giant of his might; 

Of needie-point let out his breath, 
And make a banquet-meal for Death. 


How often, by a single word, 

The heart with agony is stirred ; 

And ties, that years could not have riven, 
Are scattered to the winds of heaven? 


A glance, that looks what lips would speak, 
Will speed the pulse and blanch the cheek ; 
And thoughts, nor looked, nor yet express’d, 
Create a chaos in the breast. 


A smile of hope from those we love 
May be an angel from above ; 

A whispered welcome in our ears, 
Be as the music of the spheres, 

‘The pressure of a gentle hand, 
Worth all that glitters in the land. 
Oh, trifles are not what they are, 
But Fortune’s ruling voice and star. 
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LITERARY GEMS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tr was well that the trustees of the British Museum should throw open to the inspection 
of the people of England and its numerous visitors some of the literary treasures 
entrusted to their care, and we should recommend all who have the opportunity at once © 
to improve it. 

The art of producing and multiplying impressions by means of lines and figures cut 
on wood or metal may be traced to a very remote antiquity. In the tombs of ancient 
Thebes stamps which might have been thus used have been found, and one of them of 
the date of a Pharoah, who lived at the time when the Israelites resided in Egypt. It is 
also conjectured that the arrow-headed characters impressed on bricks which have been 
brought from the ruins of ancient Babylon, and supposed to be the most ancient species 
of inscription now extant, were produced in the same way. A similar process gave rise 
to the first books, which appeared in the early part of the fifteenth century. They were 
printed from engraved blocks of wood, on which the first artists represented scriptural 
subjects, formerly pourtrayed by the limners of the monasteries, in rich colours and 
gilding, on the walls of their institutions or on the missals and other books which they 
were in the habit of copying. 

Of’ these block-books, the memorials of the first step taken in the art of printing, 
several specimens may now be seen in this literary treasure-house, and particularly 
‘¢The Poor Man’s Bible,’’ a sort of catechism for the young and the humbler orders of 
the people. It consisted of about twenty pages, each of which was cut on a separate 
block of wood, and represented various figures of Christ, angels, and prophets, with 
texts or sentences in abbreviated Latin, by way of explanation. 

The next step taken in this wondrous art was that of using metal types, which is 
ascribed to John Guttenberg, who, aided by John Fust, produced, to the astonishment of 
western Europe, the earliest printed book known ; and in the Museum the eye may fall upon 
it. It is ‘‘ The Mazarine Bible,’’ in which there are no fewer than six hundred and forty-. 
one leaves. With this most-precious relic of former times various specimens of the 
earliest printing in types will be observed—a spectacle of extraordinary interest, and 
giving rise to the liveliest emotions of admiration and gratitude. 

Amidst the deep ignorance that prevailed at the time when this art arose, whatever 
effect could not readily be accounted for was generally attributed to the exercise of 
supernatural power. ‘To obtain this it was supposed that persons ‘‘sold themselves to 
Satan ;’’? and accordingly, when the people found that books, having the appearance of 
being written, were produced with far greater rapidity than human hands could copy 
them, they ascribed such results to ‘‘ the black art,’’ and originated the story—reprinted 
again and again, to a very recent period—of ‘‘ the Devil and Dr. Faustus.”’ The 
astonishing in this instance, as well as in many others, was, however, entirely due to the 
diligent thought and the practical skill which still so frequently amaze and delight us. 

Passing onwards from the first products of the printing press, the visitor enters a 
magnificent room 300 feet long, 41 feet in width, increasing in the middle to nearly 60 
feet, and 30 feet in height, entirely filled with the ‘‘ Royal library,’’ collected during a 
long course of years by King George III., and presented by his son and successor to 
the nation. We know not where in this country such another sight can be enjoyed. 
No fewer than 80,000 volumes are thus presented to the eye, while it is gratifying to 
know that they are all easily accessible to our literary men and women, who may render 
them subservient to their personal and public objects. Some of the earliest printed 
classical and mathematical works may here be noticed, in glass cases, with others in the 
languages of Continental Europe. 

And now a different class of objects will ask for attention—a very valuable collection 
of autographs ; a series of letters written by the sovereigns of Britain, from the days of 
William the Conqueror ; the great seals of our country, from the time of Edward I. to 
that of Queen Anne; a letter of Oliver Cromwell ; others of foreign potentates, the most 
distinguished statesmen and philosophers of England, and of the great leaders of the 
Reformation, Thus we may examine the very hands they wrote, and the statements they 
actually made, while we may indulge in conjectures as to the feelings under which such 
varied documents were penned. 
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In the middle of the room there is another case, filled with eastern manuscripts, 
showing the variety of the materials used in writing them, as the leaves of the talipot tree, 
wood, ivory, silver, and gold. Against the wall stands an upright case, containing a 
Latin manuscript of the Bible, long supposed to have been preserved by Charlemagne, 
Opposite to this are two rolls of the Hebrew Scriptures, and close by are other manu- 
scripts of inestimable value. One of these is the Alexandrian manuscript, or ‘‘ Codex 
Alexandrinus,” consisting of four folio volumes, and written in Uncial, or capital letters. 
It contains the whole of the Greek Scriptures, of which it is the most ancient copy 
extant. Another attracts the eye by its pre-eminent beauty and richness. Its ‘‘illu- 
minations,’’ as they are called, are exquisitely drawn, and the colouring is exceedingly 
vivid. It is asplendid manuscript of Valerius Maximus. ‘ 

Two objects, not far apart, appear in decided and striking contrast. One is the bull 
of Pope Innocent III., before whose legate King John knelt, as he placed the crown in 
his hands, surrendering England and Ireland ‘‘to God, St. Peter, St. Paul, and the 
Pontiff, and his successors,’’ while by this very document the Pope receives the kingdom 
in fee from the abject and wretched sovereign, and confirms the act by his golden seal. 
The other is the Great Charter, which Langton, Fitz Walter, and other illustrious men 
extorted from John at Runnymede—the basis of the noble edifice of England’s liberty, 
and the germ of all subsequent improvements in its state. Well may the eyes of its 
sons and daughters dwell upon it with unutterable feelings. As Sir James Mackintosh 
says: ‘‘To all mankind it set the first example of a great people for centuries, in 
blending their tumultuary democracy and haughty nobility with a fluctuating and vaguely- 
limited monarchy, so as at length to form from these discordant materials the only form 
of free government which experience had shown to be reconcilable with widely-extended 
dominions. However any future age or unborn nation may admire the felicity of the 
expedient which converted the power of taxation into the shield of liberty, by which 
discretionary and secret imprisonment were rendered impracticable, and portions of the 
people were trained to exercise a larger share of judicial power than was ever allotted to 
them in any other civilised state, in such a manner as to secure instead of endangering 
public tranquillity—whoever exults at the spectacle of enlightened and independent 
assemblies, who, under the eye of a well-informed nation, discuss and determine the 
laws and policy likely to make communities great and happy—whoever is capable of 
comprehending all the effects of such institutions, with all their possible improvements, 
upon the mind and genius of a people—is sacredly bound to speak with reverential 
gratitude of the authors of the Great Charter. To have produced it, to have preserved 
it, to have. matured it, constitute the immortal claim of England on the esteem of 
mankind.” 

Passing onwards, the library is entered which was bequeathed by Sir Joseph Banks; 
it consists of 16,000 volumes. The books succeed which were included in the British 
Museum when it was first founded, or have been added since, by gift, purchase, or 
copyright. It is one of the privileges of the Institution to demand a copy of every 
book published at Stationers’ Hall—a royal grant which makes an addition yearly of 
about 20,000 volumes. To it are bequeathed from time to time, large and valuable col- 
lections of books; of this there is an instance in a handsome room, which opens out of 
the hall on the right hand side, and which, though 73 feet long by 33 feet wide, is occu- 
pied by those which form the bequest of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, whose 
notes appended to many of the books are demonstrations of his great and varied intel- 
ligence, while their possession by the nation is no less so of his most praiseworthy gene- 
rosity. According to a recent estimate, the total aggregate in the British Museum, is 
more than 460,000 volumes. 

Had we space, we might particularise many more of the literary gems which are now 
presented to the popular gaze ; but we can only just glance at the volumes which exhibit 
the successive stages of the Book of Common Prayer; at those in which we may trace 

the entire history of the English Bible, from the edition of Tyndale to the authorised 
version of James I.; at the varied productions of Caxton, England’s first printer ; 
as well as those of Wynkin de Worde, and others of his successors; at the singularly 
interesting products of the foreign press, often presenting to view the earliest of them 
all; and now we must pause, however reluctant to do so; oniy remarking that those 
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who are able should look on these literary gems at once; and that those who are not 
can only judge from so brief a paper of the aggregate they enrich, as they might from a 
few ears of a large field ready for the harvest, ; 

Ever must such a spectacle be regarded, by the intelligent of every grade, with the 
liveliest interest. As Lord Bacon says:—‘‘ The images of men’s wits remain un-' 
maimed in books for ever, exempt from the injuries of time, because capable of per- 
petual renovation, Neither can they properly be called images, because they cast forth 
seeds in the minds of men, raising and producing infinite actions and opinions in suc- 
ceeding ages; so that if the invention of a ship was thought so noble and so wonderful, 
which transports riches and merchandise from place to place, and consociates the most 
distant regions in participation of their fruits and commodities, how much more are 
letters to be magnified, which, as ships passing through the vast seas of time, connect 
the remotest ages of wits ahd inventions in mutual traffic and correspondence !’’ 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 


By PArson FRANK. 


Av the name of Shenstone, forthwith one is reminded of “The Leasowes,” and 
cannot help thinking what a happy fellow he ought to have been in so pleasant a 
place. The Leasowes is distant some half-dozen miles from Birmingham, on the 
road to Kidderminster, in the parish of Hales Owen, Shropshire., Descending a 
long and steep hill, a shady lane leads you to the Leasowes, and, as Mr. Howitt de-_ 
scribes it, in some degree partakes of the character of the place; winding con- 
tinually, yet still presenting a beautiful archway of trees; of nearly all descriptions. 
From this lane you enter the Leasowes; and crossing a bridge, pass on to the lawn, 
On your left lies a beautiful piece of still water, overshadowed with evergreens, and 
conveying the idea of infinite depth. This is nearly the lowest part of the grounds, 
which here begin to ascend towards the house, commanding, not an extensive, but a 
beautifully condensed prospect. Going round the house to the right, and still 
ascending, you gain another prospect equally fine, yet different, and in both cases 
must be surprised by the skill which presents to the eye the artificial depth of forest 
which there strikes it.”” * This estate Shenstone inherited from his father—after 
whose death he proceeded, with marvellous zeal, to devote his time, talents, and 
money to its adornments and improvement ;} or, as his biographer, Johnson; says, 
‘‘to point his prospects, to diversify his surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind 
his waters ; which he did with such judgment and fancy, as made his little domain 
the envy of the great, and the admiration of the skilful; a place to be visited by 
travellers and copied by designers.” { What a pity that into this Eden the serpent 
of gloom trailed its baleful path—that this ‘‘ rural Paradise” was to its disappointed 
moody denizen no better than a Paradise Lost! 

Shenstone was born on the spot he afterwards rendered so celebrated, in the year 
1714. The dame-school to which his father, an unlearned “ geritlemian farmer,” 
sent him, supplicd his Muse with the original of his far-famed and admirably de- 
picted Schoolmistress. 

‘* In every village marked with little spire, _ 
iimbowered in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells in lowly shed, and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name ; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame.” 


* Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. Vol. I. 
t ‘‘ England has produced many greater poets than Shenstone, but she never produced 
a greater Jandscape-gardener.”’ See ‘‘ First Impressions of England and its People,” 
by Hugh Miller; whose detailed description of the past and present Leasowes is still 
better than Mr. Howitt’s. 
{ Lives of the Poets. 
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After exhausting the didactic capabilities of the worthy old lady who taught the 
young idea of Hales-Owen how to shoot, and gathering fresh instruction from other 
and more advanced professors of academic lore, Shenstone was entered, in his 
eighteenth year, at Pembroke College, Oxford. This was the college at which Samuel 
Johnson had been entered as a commoner four years previously (in 1828), and of 
which he used with chuckling triumph to say, as he enumerated the poets and 
poetasters who had belonged to its society, ‘* Sir, we are a nest of singing-birds.”’ 
This was the college of that unenviable historical celebrity, whose name is illumi- 
nated for all time (with lurid colours enough) by the fires of Smithfield, Bishop 
Bonner ;—also, to cite a pleasant contrast, the learned and singularly eloquent Sir 
Thomas Browne ;—here, too, were educated the notable John Pym, and Blackstone, 
the great lawyer, and Southerne, the author of ‘ Isabella,’’ and Hawkins, the pro- 
fessor of poetry, and Archbishop Newcome, the biblical critic, and George Whit- 
field, the prince of field-preachers. Here Shenstone joined himself to a literary 
coterie of under-graduates, whose practice it was to meet at even-tide in one 
another’s rooms, and read together the classics of their mother-tongue. As a ne- 
cessary consequence, he tried Ais hand at poetry, and in 1737 published anony- 
mously a small volume containing his early efforts in that line, which, however, 
like most ‘‘ juvenile poems’’ was rather cavalierly ignored by a ‘‘ discerning public.”’ 
On his leaving Oxford, and, by the death of his father and his elder brother, be- 
coming proprietor of the Leasowes estates, he led the life of a lounging dilettante; 
visiting the spas and wells then in fashionable repute, and sentimentalising about 
love and poetry to the top of his bent ; ‘‘ composing elegies and celebrating Phyllis, 
whom he liked better to praise than marry ; as, Johnson says, he might have ob- 
tained the lady if he had chosen. In this manner life glided away, and satiety and 
ennui crept on the solitary poetical dreamer.’’* His visit to London made him 
acquainted with Dodsley the bookseller (who, like the Edward Moxon of our day, 
was a poet.as well as publisher of poets), oncea footman, now an influential patron 
ofthe deHes lettres, who printed Shenstone’s “ Judgment of Hercules,’’ a work de- 
dicated'to Lord:Lyttleton (whose property, Hagley Park, adjoined the Leasowes), 
afterwards ‘‘ The Schoolmistress,’’ and to Dodsley’s friendship our poet was mate- 
rially indebted in other ways, for the worthy bibliopole indited an elaborate de- 
seription of the Leasowes—which was paying homage to Shenstone’s hobby—and 
took pains to give the world a complete and well-arranged edition of the Shen- 
stonian Opera Omnia, prose and verse. Dodsley’s description of the Leasowes, 
as masterly in its way as one of George Robins’s magniloquent advertisements, 
drew crowds of tourists to inspect a scene so picturesque, where the owner had 
now settled down, and in the beautifying of which consisted his ruling passion. 
He spent so much on the grounds, that he could afford nothing to keep the house 
in repair, ** Hence,’ said Dr. Aikin, ‘‘he lay continually under the pressure of 
narrow circumstances, which preyed upon his spirits, and rendered him by no means 
a happy inhabitant of the little Eden he had created.’’+ Mr. Chambers remarks 
that an unfortunate attachment to a young lady, and disappointed political ambi- 
tion, conspired, with his passion for gardening and improvement, to fix him in his 
solitary situation :—'‘ he became querulous and dejected, pined at the unequal 
gifts of fortune, and even contemplated with a gloomy joy the complaint of Swift, 
that he would be forced to die in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole.” { He sor- 
rowfully experienced that to fly the world is not to escape the spirit of worldliness. 
Human applause was essential to his comfort. ‘Poor man!’ said Gray; ‘‘he 
was always wishing for money, for fame, and other distinctions ; and his whole 
philosophy consisted in living against his will in retirement, and in a place which 
his taste had adorned, but which he only enjoyed when people of note came to see 
and commend it.” This is, perhaps, rather hard upon poor Shenstone, who, aw 


* Johnson’s Specimens, p. 308. 
+ British Poets. 
* Cyclopedia cf English Literature, Vol. II. 
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Sond, was a kindly-hearted and loveable sort of being ; but there can be little doubt 
that his life* was disquieted by an uneasy and unhealthy craving for renown. 


‘Tis true ’tis pity; pity ’tis ’tis true.” 


Many a fine nature has been miserably spoilt by that craving, in its morbid stage. 
Goldsmith truly says that— 
‘¢ Praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 

Enfeebles all internal strength of thought ; 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 

Here vanity assumes her pert grimace 

And trims her robe of frieze with copper lace; 

Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year ; 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 

Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause.”’ + 


Carlylet admirably describes the man who lives in misery (and it is a common 
case) because he does not shine above others—who goes about pruriently anxious as 
to his gifts and claims—as one of the wretchedest sights seen under the sun. 
Unless you will look at him, wonder at him, write paragraphs about him, he cannot 
live. A melancholy example of this we have in the immortal Bacon—for, as Ma- 
caulay pungently phrases it, ‘‘the difference between the soaring angel and the 
creeping snake, was but the type of Bacon the philosopher and Bacon the Attorney- 
General—Bacon seeking for Truth and Bacon seeking for the Seals.’’ In the 
crowded galleries of Whitehall there was ‘‘no man equally qualified to render great 
and lasting services to mankind. But in all that crowd there was not a heart more 
set on things which no man ought to suffer to be necessary to his happiness.” His 
scientific glory, his grand influence over human progress, all ** availed him nothing, 
while some quibbling special pleader was promoted before him to the Bench— 
while some heavy country gentleman took precedence of him by virtue of a pur- 
chased coronet—while some pander, happy in a fair wife, could obtain a more 
cordial salute from Buckingham—while some buffoon, versed in allthe latest scandal 
of the court, could draw a louder lawgh from James.’’§ Goethe observes with truth 
that the man who cannot enjoy his own natural gifts in silence, and find his re- 
ward in the exercise of them, but must needs wait and pine for their being recog- 
nised and appreciated by others, will generally find himself but badly off, because 
men are notoriously niggard of their applause, loving to mingle alloy with praise.|| 
And even if a man of letters doesreapa large harvest of renown,—what then? Is 
he necessarily the better for it, essentially the happier, intrinsically the greater? 
Chateaubriand remarks that there are many dreams which pass before the mind in 
the first intoxication of renown,’ and the eyes gaze with transport on the light 
which shines around one’s path; but should this light be extinguished, it leaves you 
to grope in more utter darkness; and should it last, the habit of seeing it soon 
renders you indifferent to its glare. As to its effect on others, what can be more 


* There seems to be a local tradition that his life was shortened, indeed cut short, by 
the pangs of disappointed love. Mr. Hugh Miller held converse at the Leasowes (or 
Lisos as the natives pronounce it), with a middle-aged female peasant, who assured him 
the ‘‘ Lisos were much thought of long ago, in Squire Shenstone’s days; but they were 
all ruinated now. Squire Shenstone was a poet,” she added, ‘‘ and died for love.” This, 
as Mr. Miller remarks, ‘‘ was not quite the case; the Squire, who might have married his 
Phillis had he not been afraid to incur the expense of a wife, died of a putrid fever at 
the sober age of forty-nine.” —F rst Impressions of England, 


+ Goldsmith’s Traveller, { Heroes and Hero- Worship, 
§ Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays, Vol. II. 
|| Goethe’s Autobicgraphy, Book XV. 
4] Chateaubriand’s Memoires d’outre tombe, Book IV. 
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fallible, more transitory ! Geoffrey Crayon’s meditations in a dusty library are 
only too truthtul—as where he says, ‘‘ How much has each of these volumes, now 
thrust aside with such indifference, costsome aching head! how many weary days! 
how many sleepless nights! How have their authors buried themselves in thesolitude 
of cells and cloisters; shut themselves up from the face of man, and the still more 
blessed face of nature; and devoted themselves to painful research and intense 
reflection! And ail for what? To occupy an inch of dusty shelf—to have the 
title of their works read now and then in a future age by some drowsy churchman 
or casual straggler like myself; and in another age to be lost even to remem-~ 
branee.”* Well known are Byron’s verses on the glory and the nothing of a 
name :— 


** T stood beside the grave of him who blazed 

The comet of a season, and I saw 

The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 

With not the less of sorrow and of awe 

On that neglected turf and quiet stone, 

With name no clearer than the names unknown 

Which lay unread around it,’’+ 
But we must quote and digress and moralise no longer lest we offend Shenstone’s 
manes, and, which is more material, our readers’ patience. Shenstone’s frettings 
and wearyings for very vanity are over now. In his fiftieth year he was cut off by 
a fever (1763), ‘‘and died in solitude a votary of the world.” { The Hales-Owen 
Churchyard is his quiet resting-place. Several among those who loved him and his 
poetry—and these were not few—erected tablets to his memory. Ever and anon 
a stone is contributed to the ‘‘ cairn” by some good-natured critic, or magazine 
essayist ; or his tombstone epitaph is just freshened up a bit by some ** Old Mor- 
tality’’ literary vagrant, neither critic nor reviewer, essayist nor biographer, but ot 
the anonymous nondescript order, such as ‘‘ Parson Frank.” 

Most deservedly is ‘* The Schoolmistress’’ a general favourite with English readers. § 
It is written in imitation of Spenser—with a liberal dash of the humorously-quaint 
and mock-heroic. The Spenserian diction, simplicity, and gentle sentiment, are 
all copied ; an original sense of the ludicrous, and a Wilkie-like vivacity of detail 
are superadded, and the sum total is a delightful wnigue. Shenstone’s school- 
dame is his own, in more than one sense. Cowper would not have described one so 
winning, primitive, and artless. Crabbe would have indented her cheeks with 
forbidding furrows, and knitted up her brows into a perennial frown. Words- 
worth would have made her a pheenix of self-culture, addicted to dram-drinking 
in metaphysics, and the author of an unpublished tractate on National Education. 
Shenstone makes her a good old soul of the very sort Nature had made her before 
him. We love the portrait of the dame, sitting and eyeing her fairy throng as she 
plies her wheel; with her cap whiter than driven snow, and apron (not 
stockings, look you) blue as the field hare-bell, and that russet kirtle of home 
manufacture :— 

‘‘ Twas simple russet, but it was her own; 
*Twas her own country bred the flock so fair, 
*Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare ; 
And, sooth to say, her pupils ranged around, 
Through pious awe, did term it passing rare ; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, 
And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight on ground.” 


* The Sketch Book: Washington Irving. 
+ Byron’s Lines on Charchill’s Grave. * RR, Chambers, 

§ We submit that ‘‘The Schoolmistress’’ deserves exemption from the general 
criticism of Hugh Miller, where he says, in his ‘‘ First Impressions of England:’’—‘“‘ There 
are many poets that require to be known early in life, if one would know them at all to 
advantage. They give real pleasure, but it is a pleasure which the mind outgrows; they 
belong to the ‘ comfit and confectionery-plum’ class, and Shenstoneis decidedly one of the 
number.” Yes, if the ‘‘ Pastoral Ballad’ is meant, still more if the “ Elegies.” But if 
our old gossip the “‘ Schoolmistress’’ is implicated,—No, no ! 
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The adjuncts of the picture are well filled in. The birchen tree near her lowly 
shed, which supplies a perpetual stock in hand for the venerable proprietress; the 
patch of grass on which the‘younglings gamble out of school-hours ; the imprison- 
ing-board at the door, to confine weakly wights of smaller size; the one ancient 
hen which occasionally trespasses within the seminary walls, with her suite of 
chickens, much to the delight of yawning scholars; the little garden— 


‘‘ Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak ; 
But herbs for use, and physic, not a few’— 


basil and thyme, and cheerful marigold, and lowly gill, and pungent radish, 
and sweet marjoram, and trim rosemary, and lavender, to be duly dried, 
‘*and crown her kerchiefs clean, with mickle rare perfume.’ You’ll hear the 
decent body of a Sunday Evening, ‘‘hymning such psalms as Sternhold forth 
did mete,’’ on the summer bench of her garden, or see her poring over her 
favourite Book of Martyrs. At school-time she occupies a worm-eaten elbow- 
chair, monarch of all she surveys. They call her goody, good-woman, gossip, 
n’aunt, or dame, and she is tenacious of the respect implied in these titles— 


‘¢ For never title yet so mean could prove, ° 
But there was eke a mind which did that title love.” 


She is a skilful tactician in managing the various dispositions collected under her 
roof; she knows exactly how to thwart the proud and to prompt the diffident, and 
to entice with honied words, and to correct with her birchen sprays—aye, and to 
preserve order during her temporary absence, or interregnum of despotic power, by 
forewarning them that 


¢______. Tf little bird their pranks behold, 
’T will whisper in her ear, and all the scene unfold.” 


Equally graphic is the sketch of her scholars, horn-book in hand, and quite 
exciting the interest of the urchin’s misdoing and summary chastisement and 
subsequent sulkiness, while the others are gladdened with sugared cakes and rare 
gingerbread from the dame’s well-known chest. The figure of the naughty boy, 
sorely smitten, scarlet-faced, and deeply blubbering—frowning askant from his 
station in the corner at the mild-visaged preceptor—is a perfect study, such as 
Webster and Mulready love. In the stanza which speculates on the possibility of 
genius lying latent in some of those curly heads and fair chubby faces, Shenstone 
has forestalled Gray’s famous verse* about the mute inglorious Miltons and 
village Hampdens of the Country Churchyard. Thus, 


‘* A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
Or there a chancellor in embryo, 
Or bard sublime, if bard may e’er be so, 
As Milton, Shakspere—names that ne’er shall die! 
Though now he crawl along the ground so low, 
Nor weeting how the muse should soar on high, 
Wisheth, poor starveling elf! his paper kite may fly.” 


The ‘“‘ Pastoral Ballad,” depicting the feelings of the amorous swain under four 
experiences—to wit, Absence, Hope, Solicitude, and Disappointment—is pro- 
nounced by reputable judges the finest English poem of its class. Undoubtedly 
it contains genuine touches of feeling, which with the musical peculiarity of the 
versification, appeal to the heart, in spite of objections of the head. The stanza— 


* “The palm of merit, as well as originality, seems to rest with Shenstone; for it is 
more natural and just to predict the existence of undeveloped powers and great emi- 
nence in the humble child at school, than to conceiye they had slumbered through life 
in the peasant and the grave. Yet the conception of Gray has a sweet and touching 
pathos that sinks into the heart and memory.’’—Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English 
Literature, Vol. II, p. 36, yet 
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‘*T prized every hour that went by 
Beyond all that had pleased me before ; 
But now they are past, and I sigh, 
And I grieve that I prized them no more’— 


together with the two following ones, was highly thought of by Johnson, who 
affirmed that any mind incapable of sympathy with them could have no acquain- 
tance with love or nature. Shenstone’s pastoral world is, indeed, that of artifi- 
ciality and Louis Quatorze Arcadianism ; such genteel Corydons and modish nymphs 
never existed except on paper or chimney ornaments. ‘‘ Shenstone,” observes an 
intelligent critic, ‘was a Waitteau pastoral poet; his sheep are bedizened with top- 
knots, and washed every day with scented soap, like duchess’s lap-dogs; his 
Damons press their hearts with three finger-tips, and his Daphnes hold ivory 
crooks between two, Still he loves nature, though best when laid out like a 
landscape garden.’’* In reading the ‘‘ Pastoral Ballad’’ we must suppose our- 
selves passing through one of the languid stages of a ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and surrender ourselves to the unreality ofthe scene,t just as we do in 
reading allegory or fairy-tale; we must let the well-dressed shepherds and shep- 
herdesses talk, ,in their own affected dialect, about pipe and crook, flame and 
swain, Paridel and Phyllis, and other rural felicities. We must allow them to use 
as much antithesis and sententious dialogue as they please. There is some heart 
and nature in them after ail, or they could not retain the power they still exercise 
over tender and unsophisticated readers. Critical tastes vary with the age, but 
emotion is one in all ages. Shenstone was thought too simple in his own ;{ ours calls 
him too affected ; but both his and ours can be moved by his occasional pathos, 

Of the latte? quality a certain degree is observable also in his “‘ Jemmy Dawson’’ 
——a ballad on the unfortunate Jacobite whose tragical story is so well known—and 
his ‘‘ Elegy,” beginning— 


‘Why mourns my friend? why weeps his downcast eye ?” 
in memory of 
“Jessie floating on her watery bier.” 


His other elegies are insipid. Nor are his versified comicalities fit to sustain 
that credit for shrewd ‘“‘ pawky’’ humour which is evidenced in the ‘‘ Schoolmis- 
tress.’ Sheis the mainstay of Shenstone’s fame. With her he will stand or fall. 


* Athenzeum, 1889, p. 826. 


+ The reader who would see a vehement and amusing philippic against the wnreality 
of this school of poetry should read the first of Mr. de Quincey’s reviews of Schlosser’s 
Literary History in Tatt’s Magazine for 1847, 


{ Thus, for instance, Gray writes :—‘‘ But then there is Mr. Shenstone, who trusts to 
nature and simple sentiment, why does he no better? He goes hopping along his own 
gravel-walks, and never deviates from the beaten paths for fear of being lost.”’— 
Mason’s Memoirs of Gray, p. 346. Ed. 1821. 
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MopErration.—Let your desires and aversions to the common objects and oceur- 
rences in this life be but few and feeble. Make it your daily business to moderate 
your aversions and desires,and to govern them by reason. ‘This will guard you 
against many a rufile of spirit, both of anger and sorrow. 


RivicuLE.—Ridicule, which mire arises from pride, is but a selfish passion at 
best, a gross pleasure, and too rough an entertainment for those who are highly 
polished and refined. 


_ BenEvoLeNce.—There cannot bea more glorious object in creation than a luman 
being, replete with benevolence, meditating in what manner he might render himself 
most acceptable to his Creator, by doing most good to his creatures. 
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THE MAMMOTH CAVE IN KENTUCKY. 


THIs cave is, without question, to be 


ranked among the very first of the world’s | 


natural wonders. It is one of the few far- 
famed sights which immediately fill the 
anticipations of the beholder. Youdo not 
need, as even at Niagara, to wait for ap- 
preciation to take the place of extravagant 
expectation. You will not say when you 
stand in the vestibule of the Mammoth 
Cave—a vast apartment 200 feet long, and 
150 wide, with a ceiling 60 feet high—that 
this is less than you anticipated. But you 
will be overwhelmed with the grandeur and 
strangeness of the scene, as you gaze in 
mute admiration on the works of God. 

This cave is situated in Edmonson county, 
Kentucky, half-a-mile from the Green 
River, and equi-distant from Louisville and 
Nashville, or about 100 miles from either 
city. When the contemplated railroad shall 
have connected these two places, the cave 
will be much more accessible than at pre- 
sent. I approached it from Nashville. 
Leaving this city at four o’clock in the 
morning, I arrived at ten o’clock, p.m., at 
Bell’s Hotel, a very home-like and well- 
kept house. This is the point at which we 
diverge from the stage route in order to 
reach the cave. Resting here over night, 
the extra was ready for us by half-past eight 
o’clock the next morning. ‘The party 
consisted of three gentlemen whose ac- 
quaintance proved very agreeable, though 
formed in the extra. From Bell’s to the 
mouth of the cave, a distance of about 
eight miles, the road winds over a succession 
of low and rugged hills, well wooded with 
oak, hickory, and chesnut. We were 
upwards of two hours in going this short 
distance, a rate of travel which ill accorded 
with the hurrying pace of our excited curi- 
osity. 

At length we suddenly emerged from the 
woods intoa pleasant opening of meadow 
land, in the centre of which appeared the 
Cave Hotel. It was delightful to know by 
these indications that we had arrived. The 
hotelis one of the pleasantest places at 
which to pass a week that can be found. 
The landlord behaves as if he sought more 
the comfort of his guests than their money. 
The charges are not unreasonable, while 
the means of enjoyment are abundant. The 
house is built low, being only two storeys, 
but stretching along the ground with a 
rectangular piazza of nearly four hundred 
feet. 

Reaching this place at eleven o’clock, 
and learning that we were within 200 yards 
of the mouthof thecave, we were unanimous 
in our determination to enter immediately, 


notwithstanding our host’s advice that we 
wait until after dinner. We thought we 
could not survive a two hours’ delay to our 
already rampant curiosity. A chicken was. 
broiled, and lunch prepared, and soon our 
guide summoned us to go. Each of the 
party carried a lamp, and the guide was 
armed with his lamp, a vessel of oil slung 
over the back by a strap, a box of matches, 
and the basket of provisions. 

We walked down a lovely ravine which 
descends gently to the Green River. The 
path is overhung with a thick shade of 
forest trees and gigantic wild grapes. 

Passing by the ruins of saltpetre furnaces, 
and large mounds of ashes, we soon reached 
a spot at which our guide suddenly turned 
to the right, saying, ‘“‘ Here, gentlemen, is 
the entrance.” He had no sooner spoken 
than a cold blast of air swept by us, from 
which we recoiled. A deep pit now laid 
before us, its sides covered with grass and 
shrubs, while over it a shelving rock pro- 
jected about half way. A limpid spring 
dripping from this table rock filled a trough 
beloW with a refreshing drink. The ap- 
pearance of this pit was not at all forbidding, 
until descending some 30 feet by rude stone 
steps, we were under the cover of an over- 
hanging rock. We now saw a gloomy 
cavern, whose portal contrasted strangely 
with the light and verdure upon which we 
had turned our backs. Lighting our lamps, 
we continued to descend gradually until 
we reached a narrow passage, through 
which the wind blew a gale. Although we 
held our lamps as instructed by the guide, 
some of them were extinguished, and had 
to be relighted. Continuing our course, 
the wind soon died away, and we found 
ourselves in a perfectly uniform tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees, This is the unvarying 
state of this subterraneanclimate. The air 
is overcharged with oxygen, which makes 
it exhilarating: so that between the cool- 
ness, the purity of the air, and the excite- 
ment of curiosity, we walked in tbis cave 
twenty-siz miles with very little fatigue. 
Ladies can endure without injury the 
toils of exploration, and persons in delicate 
health will wonder at their power to walk 
in these wonderful avenues. The excess 
of oxygen in the cave is explained by the 
younger Silliman, by supposing that muchof 
the nitrogen of the atmosphere is consumed 
in forming the nitrate of lime, thus leaving 
disengaged free oxygen. The air of the 
cave is nowhere stagnant or unwholesome. 
In the deepest pits which have been en- 
tered, or into which lamps have been let 
down, there is found no carbonic acid or 
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noxious gases, but respiration and com- 
bustion are perfectly free. A smoke made 
nine miles from the mouth of the cave, wiil, 
we were told, find its way to the entrance. 
When the outward atmosphere is warmer 
than that of the cave, there is alwaysa 
current of air rushing out; and when the 
case is reversed the current is inward. If 
the thermometer stands at 60 outside, the 
current dies away, and an equilibrium is 
established. Sometimes visitors encounter 
the gale in their faces on entering, and to 
their surprise, find on coming out, that the 
wind has changed, and the air as ifona 
turning tide, is pouring into the cave. It 
is inferred from this that the cave has only 
one entrance, and that the air flows out or 
in as it is forced by the law of liquids to 
conform to the varying pressure of.the out- 
ward atmosphere. From the fact that the 
atmosphere of the cave is unaffected by the 
fluctuations without, it is believed that the 
volume of air contained in its galleries 
must be immense, and also that the cave 
can have but one mouth. ‘‘ For ifthe cave 
had two openings at different levels,’’ says 
the author before named, ‘‘ the temperature 
would not be uniform, and there would be 
two currents discernible.”’ 

The cave abounds in beds of nitre, from 
which large quantities of Saltpetre were 
manufactured during the last war. For 
about a mile-and-a-half from the entrance, 
there are seen the vats in which the natural 
material was soaked, and the wooden pipes 
by which the solution was conveyed to the 
mouth. Vast heaps of stone are also seen, 
which were piled up by the workmen in 
digging for the nitre. These works were 
carried on from about 1808 to 1814. During 
one year of the war, the contract for salt- 
petre from this cave amounted to twenty 
thousand dollars. It is probably owing to 
the antiseptic properties of the earth which 
abounds in this part of the cave, that these 
pipes appear almost as sound and perfect as 
they could have been forty years ago. 

To attempt a description of this cave, with 
its many and peculiar wonders, seems so 
presumptuous that I have almostregretted 
the undertaking. Language can convey no 
just conception of the strangeness, the 
variety, and the grandeur of the objects 
here beheld. There seem to be no analogies 
or comparisons by which these strange 
things may be described. Here are two 
hundredand twenty-six avenues, forty-seven 
domes, eight cataracts, twenty-three pits, 
and several rivers. Here are vast halls, 
crossing, meeting, inosculating in all direc- 
tions and at all levels. The intricacy, the 
extent, the vastness of these avenues, are 
such, that after travelling twenty-six miles 
in their profound retirements, I felt that I 


had seen as little of the Mammoth Cave as 
I had of the West, after a journey cf over 
three thousand miles beyond the Alle- 
ghanies. Here are apartments whese 
grandeur is utterly beyond description; here 
are halls whose ceilings are fretted and be- 
spangled with adornments which have no 
rivals in the palaces of kings; and here are 
pits, and splashing ri'ls, and awful chasms, 
which fill the beholder with surprise and 
dread. What can language do at the task, 
either of describing these objects or of 
conveying the impressions which they 
awaken ! 

If the reader will follow me in imagina- 
tion through a hasty survey of my route, 
he may gain some idea of the effect of these 
wonders upon the beholder. I have already 
mentioned the enormous dimensions of tie 
vestibule, in which the visitor at once bows 
his mind in reverence arid awe. The ceil- 
ing of this apartment, as of many others, is 
white and smooth, as if it had been finished 
with a trowel. Going on, we found our- 
selves in what they call the Main Cave or 
Grand Gallery, which stretches on for four 
miles like one continuous church, having 
an average height and width of fifty feet. 

Here we were shown the cliffs of Ken- 
tucky river, which are so called from their 
resemblance to their namesakes. It is 
impossible to doubt that the sides of this 
avenue, as of all, have been formed by run- 
ning water. The marks are as plain 
throughout the cave, as are the traces of the 
chisel on the finished block of granite. Vast 
volumes of water have gradually worn their 
way through the solid limestone, corroding 
away its particles, and searching out invisible 
lines of structure and strata. Ages and 
ages ago, a mighty river must have rushed 
foaming, dashing, gurgling amidst these 
stupendous solitudes. Everything looks 
like this. The attrition of the walls, the 
deposits of sand and pebbles, the regular 
and vertical sides of every pit, as smooth as 
if made with the chisel and plummet, all 
indicate the aqueous formation of these 
caverns. Moreover, the halls through 
which rivers now flow resemble in every 
respect those which are deserted of waters, 
and dry. 

About half-a-mile from the entrance is a 
hall, somewhat circular in form, one hun- 
dred feet in diameter and sixty-three high. 
This is called The Church. Religious 
services have often beenheld here. A solid 
projection of rock, about fifteen feet from 
the floor, serves as a pulpit; while in the 
rear of that there is a recess, as if designed 
for an organ loft. 

At the Gothic Gallery, a splendid apart- 
ment or section of the main cave, we 
branched off to the right, and entered Go- 
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thie’ Avenue by a flight of stairs. This 
_Sallery is two miles long, forty feet wide, 
~ and fifteen feet high. Two mummies were 
found here in 1818, in a good state of pre- 
servation. One of them was that of a 
female, with her wardrobe and ornaments 
lying by her side. It was five feet ten 
inches long, and weighed only fourteen 
pounds. It was in an erect sitting posture, 
perfectly preserved, the hands laid onthe 
bosom and fastened by a cord around the 
wrists. It was wrapped in two deerskins, 
dressed in a manner now unknown. The 
hair of these skins was cut off very near the 
surface, and ornamented with imprints of 
vines and leaves, sketehed with asubstance 
perfectly white. Outside of this covering 
was a large square sheet, woyen of the inner 
bark of trees, after the manner of the South 
Sea Islands cloth. Besides these mummies, 
the saltpetre manufacturers found many 
human skeletons in making their excaya- 
tions in other parts of the cave. 

Continuing our walk in Gothic Avenue, 
we passed a huge stalactite stretching like 
an icicle from the roof to the floor; the 
guides have named it Postoak Pillar from 
its peculiar form. The First Echo Cham- 
ber next appeared —then another very 
singular stalactite called Hercules’ Pillar— 
then a sombre apartment, formed of black 
rocks, which they call the Blacksmith’s 
Shop—next a complete armed-chair, of 
stalactite formation, in which we all by 
turns took our seats. After seeing many 
interesting things which I cannot mention, 
we ended our ramblings in Gothie Avenue 
at Napoleon’s Dome, a magnificent chamber 
worthy of the Emperor. 

Returning to the main caye we went on 
to the Grand Arch, whichis one of many 
perfect and beautiful arches which the God 
of Nature has thrown across these ayenucs. 
We came next to the Giant’s Coffin and the 
Ant Eater—a spot of most solemn gran- 
deur. An immense rock, shaped something 
like a sarcophagus, stands on an elevated 
ledge in a vasthall. The ceiling is beauti- 
fully variegated with black and white; and 
immediately over the head of the coffinisan 
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image of the Ant Eater, who seems to be 
gazing upon the mighty dead below. After 
passing this spot four times, I felt an irre- 
BisltDlg awe coming over me at the sight 
of it. 

Diverging into another passage, we came 
to an excellent spring, of which we drank ; 
and here I may remark that the waters of 
the caye are potable and limpid. Tven the 
river, which at its lowest stage is thirty feet 
deep in places, contains transparent water, 
in which we were able to see the eyeless 
fish for which the caye is celebrated. 

Near Mary's Bower is a bitter spring 
containing the sulphate of magnesia, the 
salt of which is abundant inthe cave. The 
guide asked us once to taste of the stone, 
which formed a part of the caye, and to our 
surprise we found it to be nothing else than 
the sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom Salts ! 

Passing by Side-Saddle Pit, which it 
made us shudder to look into, and threading 
our way through the Winding Labyrinth, 
we came to Gorin’s Dome, whichis perhaps 
the most stupendous sightin the cave. An 
ovoidal chamber here rises to the height of 
three hundred feet from its base! Two 
domes are formed with a very thin partition, 
ofrock between them. A part of ‘this par- 
tition, about two feetsquare, being removed 
by natural,means, we found a window 
looking from the avenue in which we were 
into this awful chasm. The opening is 
about one hundred feet below the top of the 
dome, and nearly oppesite toa vaststalactite 
rock which seems, almost unsupported, to 
overhang the abyss. To add to the grandeur 
of the scene, aspring drips from the roof, 
and falls in drops and dashing spray into 
the water below. As I stood looking 
through this natural window, I could not 
detain my thoughts from returning to those 
remote ages whenthe mighty rush of waters 
filled the place we occupied, and carved 
with such exquisite finish this stupendous 
dome. I was overwhelmed at the sight, as 
I called to mind thelanguage ofthe heavenly 
song, * Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty !” 

(To be concluded in the Next Nwmber.) 


KNowuErDGE.— Valuable knowledge can be attained only by personal effort. Hveryone 
must traverse the hills and yalleys for himself, and it is only by unremitting application 
and perseverance that the attempt will be crowned with success. But to the devoted 
persevering seekers success is certain. The state of mind is such as to insure the best 
use being made of any accessible helps, and of the exercise of ingenuity and application 
in surmounting difficulties even in the absence of all foreign aid. "Whatever may be his” 
present deficiencies and disadvantages, the person—especially the young person—who 
is so sensible of the vd!ue of knowledge as to apply his heart to understanding—to seek 
for it as for silver, and search for it as for hid treasures—assuredly shall not seek in 


vain. 


Knowledge is the prize of application. 
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SHORT STORIES FOR THE YOUNG 


JUST MY LUCK. 
‘JAMES, you had better cut up the fire- 
wood for the morning,” said Mrs. Forsyth 
to her son, who had become deeply inter- 
ested in a book he was perusing. 

‘* Wait a minute, mother ; I want to finish 
this page. Lam right in the middle of it 
now.” 

His mother did wait, ahd although she 
said nothing, yet she was deeply grieved. 
When he had read that page through, he 
feared he should lose the force of it if he 
laid it aside just then. And what difference 
would it make if the wood was brought in 
five minutes later? Mrs. Forsyth allowed 
him to take his own time for it, So it was 
almost dark before he thought of leaving 
his book. Then hé went at it in a great 
hurry, and in splitting some kindling he 
scratched his hand very badly; and when 
he again entered the neat little sitting-room 
where his mother was at work, he was 
crying and complaining bitterly. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! I was splitting 
some wood, and a great stick flew up and 
hurt my hand so. You know it’s just my 
luck,” - 

‘Come and sit down by me, James; I 
want to talk with you a little. You think 
you are very unlucky, don’t you?” 

“Yes Ido, mother. I am alivays getting 
hurt, and it isn’t my fatilt either.’ 

“Was it not your fault to-night, my 
som?” , 

““Why, no. How should I know the 
stick was going to hit me?” 

‘Yes, but if it had not been so dark and 
late, you would not have been in such a 
hurry and so careless. I spoke to you in 
season to do it all by daylight, but I let you 
manage your own wiy to see what would 
be the result. I have noticed lately that 
whenever anything is given you to do, ‘ wait 
a@ minute’ is your almost constant reply.” 

“Well, whit difference does a minute 
make, any way?” 

‘* What would your father say, if, because 
I wanted to finish anything I was doing, I 
should put off breakfast till dinner-time ? 
Would he like it?” 

** Why, I suppose not.” 

“* And besides, the excuse which is good 
for one minute is equally as good for the 
next, and for many more. And as a conse- 
quence of procrastination is crowding the 
business of an hour into a moment’s space, 
you hurry through with everything, only 

alf doipg it ; so you are always complaining 
of ill luck. Now this very fault of yours 
is the cause. No doubt it seems hard to 
break off from a thing in the midst of it; 


but recollect, if you do everything promptly 
and in its proper place, you will have more 
time to do with.” 

‘“‘T don’t see but that is reasonable, 
mother,” said James, looking earnestly and 
thoughtfully in her face, ‘‘and I will try 
and do better for the future.” 

“That is right, my son. You will find 
it far easier, after a little while, to do things 
in their order, than to leave all to a leisure 
moment. And I think you will not have 
so much ill luck to complain of hereafter.”’ 

And now, my dear young friends, I have 
only to say, in conclusion, that James 
Forsyth Aas reformed, and is a much hap- 
pier and much better boy. Go THOU AND 
DO LIKEWISE. ; 


THE GOOD RESOLUTION. 


‘‘ Mary,” said a little boy to his sister, who 
had been some time sitting at work by his 
side, while he was very attentively perusing 
his little ‘‘ News,’ “ i have often thought, 
when I have been reading about littie boys 
and girls who ate said to be so very good, 
and who do such extraordinary things, 
whether it cari really be allirue. We know 
many boys and girls, and do you think so 
much could be said of them with truth?” 

‘‘My dear William,’ replied Mary, “ I 
wish you would talk to papa about these 
things: he could tell you better than I. 
Many of the little boys and girls we know 
may possess many amiable qualities, and 
have delicacy and modesty enough not to 
display them, which you know papa is con- 
tinually telling us to avoid, * Retire and 
meditate’ is always hisadvice tous. Now, 
if a lady or gentleman were to discover any 
one amiable quality in a little boy or girl, 
which their delicaey and modesty had en- 
deavoured to conceal, could not enough be 
said about it; without violating truth, to 
make it interesting and.worthy of imita- 
tion? But what made you think of sucha 
thing just now ?” 

“Why,” said William, ‘‘I have just 
been reading, in the News, an account of 
a little boy who resolved to have a money- 
box, and notwithstanding many tempta- 
tions—for he seems to have been a very 
anxious and impatient boy—he resolutely 
kept his word, and when the time came to 
break open his box, he found a good deal 
more money in it than he had eyer put in; 
and of course he was very much pleased, 
and so should I, andI think anybody else 
would, if they were in the same situation ; 
but do you think that if I were to havea 
money-box, and put init all the.money I 
could get, that when I opened it I should 
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be so agreeably surprised as this little boy 
was? For I think, when we all do as _ well 
as we can, we should meet with equal en- 
couragement.”” : 

“TI cannot pretend to say,’’ replied his 
sister, ‘‘ what you might find in your box, 
over and above what you put in it, but you 
would have the satisfaction of having saved 
all the money that had been given to you 
since you resolved to have a money-box, and 
that in the course of six months is not a 
trifle, we allknow; and I think the amount 
would very much surprise you if you were 
to see it altogether, and perhaps you would 
feel but little occasion to regret that nobody 
but yourself had put money in your box, 
We are notto expect, as papa has often told 
us, that precisely the same train of cir- 
cumstances will happen to us, as have hap- 
pened to others who have resolved to do 
what they felt to be their duty, and who 
have humbly depended on God’s blessing ; 
but that we shall feel a secret pleasure in 
doing our duty, and avoid many troubles 
and anxieties, and be ultimately happy, I 
have not the least doubt.” 

“Well,” said William, ‘‘I did not see it 
in that Hght before, and I am very much 
obliged to you. When I read about this 
little boy I was very much interested, and 
particularly that part of it in which he 
speaks of his regret in spending his money 
in fruit and useless toys. This was just as 
ifsome person was relating my own feel- 
ings,—but then I used to say to myself, ‘O, 
never mind, I shall soon have some more 
money given to me;’ and when I had more 
I spent it, and made these regrets come 
again. I never thought of putting a stop 
to these regrets by saving my money, and 
perhaps I never should if I had not read 
this account.” 

‘© And do you really resolve to save your 
money, William ?” inquired his sister, very 
archly. 

‘‘ T do, indeed,” said William earnestly. 

‘¢Then I think we can soon obtain you a 
money-box, but we have no old tea-caddy, 
remember; andif we had, you know papa 
would not approve of this kind of imitation. 
I will mention the subject of our conversa- 
tion to papa in the evening, who will, I 
think, give you one, if you satisfy him that 
you are really in earnest in making proper 
use of it.” 

The evening arrived, and Mary very 
prettily introduced the subject to her papa, 
with much fairness and candour to her 
brother, and it soon became evident, by the 
increased interest her papa took in the 
affair, that she would be a successful 
pleader. 

As soon as Mary had told her papa what 
they had been talking about, he called Wil- 
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liam to him, anu asked him how long since 
he had resolved to commence saving his 
money? . 

“Why, papa,” said William, ‘‘T have 
often regretted that I have spent my money 
in any trifle that came under my notice, 
and I read an account of a little boy, whose 
feelings were much like my own; he re- 
solved to savehis money, and was successful, 
and I hope to do the same.” 

His papa then said: 

‘‘It would give me much pleasure to see 
you economical and prudent, and for this 
purpose the carpenter shall immediately 
make you a money-box ; but, my dear boy, 
what advantages do you expect to derive 
from this resolution ? A kind Providence 
has prevented the necessity of your saving 
your money to buy clothes, as was the case 
of this little boy whose example in other 
respects you very properly determine to 
imitate. You enjoy many superior advan- 
tages to him, and your duty is increased to 
assist others just in the same proportion as 
you possess these advantages. Propose to 
yourself proper objects to accomplish, and 
by humbly seeking His assistance from 
whom proceedeth the riches both of wisdom 
and knowledge, you will rise superior to 
the little temptations which will throw 
themselves inyour way. What objects do 
think are worthy of your regard ?”’ 

William modestly replied: 

“‘ The little boy of whom we have been 
speaking, has pointed out several, which I 
am not ashamed to acknowledge are highly 
worthy of my attention, and I hope to con- 
tribute something annually out of the box 
which you have been kind enough to give 
me, towards some of the benevolent institu- 
tions of my country. Ihave long been want- 
ing an electrifying machine, a microscope, 
and a case of mathematical instruments, and 
perhaps by this resolution I may obtain 
them; at least I think I shall not now spend 
my money in trifles, while these objects 
possess in my mind so many attractions.” 

His excellent sister, who had been listen- 
ing to the whole proceeding with the most 
intense interest, and whose feelings were 
now worked up to the highest pitch of 
emotion, burst into tears in an ecstacy of 
joy, as she witnessed hownobly her brother 
had acquitted himself. William’s papa was 
no less affected; he took him by the hand, 
and, with an encouraging and affectionate 
smile, addressed him in these words : 

‘‘ Cherish these noble sentiments, my 
dear boy, to the latest period of your life ; 
they willlead you to advantages and happi- 
ness which you never contemplated when 
you first determined to adopt ‘ The Good 
Resolution,’”’ 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


—_—. 


8, noun-substantive ; a, adjective ; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v.a. verb-active ; v.%. verb-neuter. 


ErEr’Gne, s. pl. (French) an ornamental 
stand for a large glass dish, with branches, 
&e. 

EPHEM’ERAL, a. lasting only for a day ; 
short-lived. 

EPHEM’ERIS, Ss. an account of the daily 
motions and situations of the planets. 

E/PHop, s. a short upper garment of 
plain linen, resembling a gown without 
sleeves, worn by the Levitical priests; that 
for the high priest was richly embroidered. 


EpwH’or, s. one of the five magistrates 
established by Lycurgus to balance the 
regal power. 

Epic, a. a narrative; heroic; s. an epic 
or heroic poem. 

EP’ICEDE, s. a funeral discourse or song. 

Ep’IcEN#z, a. common to both sexes. 

EPICURE’AN, a. luxurious, contributing 


to luxury; s. a follower or disciple of 
Epicurus. 


Epicy’ciE, s. a little circle whose centre 
is in the circumference of a greater. 

EPICYC’LOID, s. a geometrical curve. 

EPIDEM’ICc, s, a generally prevailing dis- 
ease. 

EPIDERMIS, 8. the outer skin of the body. 

EPIGAS’TRIC, a. relating to a branch of 
the iliac artery, or upper part of the abdo- 
men, 

EPIGE’uM, s. that part of the orbit in 
which any planet comes nearest to the 
earth. 

_ Epictou’TIs, s. the thin moveable carti- 
lage which covers the aperture of the wind- 
pipe. 

Ep’/IGRAM, 8, a short pointed poem. 

EP’IGRAPH, Ss. a title, an inscription. 

E}p’/ILEPSY, s.a convulsion of the whole 
or part of the body, with loss of sense. 

EPp’ILOGUE, s. a speech at the end of a 
play. 

EPINI'CION, s. a song of triumph. 

EPIPEDOM’ETRY, s. the mensuration of 
figures that stand on the same base. 

EPIPH’ANY, s. a festival in commemora- 
tion of our Saviour’s being manifested to 
the world by a star; the twelfth day after 
Christmas. 


EPis/CoPAL, a, relating to a bishop. 


EPIScoPa/LIAN, Ss. an adherer to the Esta- 
blished Church of England. 


Ep’IsopF, s, a narrative or digression in 


a poem or other piece, separable from the 
main plot. 

Epis’/TOLARY, @. relating to letters; 
transacted by letters ; suitable to letters. 

Epis'/TROPHE, $s. several sentences, each 
of which concludes with the same words. 

Ep’ITAPH, s, an inscription for a monu- 
ment or tombstone. 

EPITHa/LIUM, 8s. a marriage song or 
poem. 

EP’/ITHET, s. an adjective denoting a 
quality. 

EPpiro/ME, s. an abridgment, an abstract. 

EPit/RoPE, s. a rhetorical figure of con- 
cession, in order to obtain ‘an advantage. 


EPizoorT’ro, a. relating to animal remains. 
H’pocu, Er’ocwa, s. the time from which 
dates are numbered, or computation begun. 
ERPs s. the third or last part of an 
ode. 


E/QUABLE, a. equal to itself, even, uni- 
form, 


EQuANIM’ITY, s. evenness of mind. 

E’/QUANT, Ss. an imaginary circle in as- 
tronomy used to determine the motions of 
the planets. 

Kaqua’TION, s. bringing things to an 
equality; the difference between the ap- 
parent and mean motion of the sun. 

Kaqua’ToR, s, an imaginary line round the 
earth, the circle through which the sun ap- 
pears to move, and on the arrival of the sun 
at which the day and night become equal; 
on which account it is sometimes called the 
equinoctial line. 

EQ’/UERRY, s. one who has the care of the 
horses belonging to a king or prince. 

EQUES’TRIAN, a@, pertaining to a horse- 
man; belonging to the Roman knights; s. 
a rider on a horse. 

EQUuILATE’RAL, a. having all sides equal. 

EQuizis’RIUM, 8, equality of weig'it. 

E/QUINE, @ pertaining to horses. 

EQ’UINOX, s. the precise time when the 
sun enters the equinoctial, makiug equal 
day and night; equality ; even measure. 

EQ’UIPAGE, s. attendance; {, irses and 
carriages; a woman’s watch and trinkets. 

Eqvir/MENT, s. the thing equipped or 
fitted out; the act of equipping. 

Eaq/vity, s. justice, right, impartiality; 
in daw, the correction of that wherein the 


law (by reason of its universality) is de- 
ficient. 
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EHQvIVOCA’TION, s. ambiguity of speech; 
delusive words; double or doubtful meaning; 
the using of words of double meaning for 
the purpose of deception. 


EqQ’UIvoQug, s. aquibble; equivocation. 

E’/RA, S. an epoch, a point of time. 

ERA/DIATE, v.22. to shoot like a ray. 

ERAD‘ICATE, U.a. to pull up by the roots. 

ER’EMITE, s. a hermit, a retired person, 

EREP’TION, s. taking away by force. 

ERr’Go, ad. consequently; therefore. 

Erc/ot, s. disease in grain. 

HRIOM’ETER, Ss. an instrument for mea- 
suring the fibres of wood, &e. 
_ris/ticaL, @. controversial ; 
tious. 

HRoGA’TION, 5, a giving or bestowing. 

HRO’SI0N, $. the act of eating away. 

ERPETOL/OGY, s. the natural history of 
reptiles. 

HRRANTRY, $. a roving or rambling 
about. 

ErrA/TA, S. (Latin, plural of erratum) 
errors made in printing, &c. 

ERRavic, HRRAT ICAL, a. wandering, 
irregular. 

Erss, s. the language of the Highlanders 
of Scotland. 
_ ERUBES/CENT, @, somewhat red; blush- 
ing. 

HRUCTA/TION, $. a sudden burst of wind, 

ERUDITION, s. profound learning, exten- 
sive knowledge. 

ERv/GINOUS, 8. copperish, rusty, brassy. 

Ervp’TIoN, s. an issuing or breaking 
forth with violence; a pustule ; a humour. 


HRYSIP’ELAS, Ss. often called St. Anthony’s 
Jive ; an inflammation of the skin, occasion- 
ing a spreading redness, which occupies a 
broad surface, on which are formed small 
blisters, preceded by, and accompanied 
with fever. 


Escaua’DE, s. (French) the scaling of 


walls; v.a. to mount andenter by means of 
ladders, 


Escapa’pgE, s. (French) the irregular mo- 
tion of a horse. 


HsCA/PEMENT, s. that part of a clock or 
watch that regulates its movements. 


ESCARP’MENT, 8. a slope, or steep de- 
scent. 


ESCHARST’IC, a, burning, caustic, searing. 
EscuEa’t, s, an obstruction in the course 
of descent, whereby lands become forfeited. 
Es’cort, s. a convoy, a guard to a place. 


Escrito’, 8. a kind of desk upon 
drawers. 


conten- 


EScuLa’PIAN, @. pertaining to the medi- 


eal art; from Msculapius, the father of medi- 


cal science. 
Escutcn/f£on, s. a shield with arms. 


Es/cuLENT, a. eatable; good for food; s. 
something fit for food, — 

Esote’/RIc, Ex/oTERIC, a. secret, myste- 
rious; terms applied to secret societies 
among the ancients; esoteric applying ta 
those who were admitted into thesanctuary ; 
exotertc, to those who remained iii the outer 
court. 

EsPaL/ier, $. a dwarf tree trained upon 
a trellis or rail, instead of nailing them to 
walls. 

Es/PLONAGE, 8. a the act of obtain- 
ing and furnishing intelligence as to any 
matter by means of spies. 

EsPLAn’/ADE, 8. the ground between the 
fortifications of a citadel and those of the 
town to which it belongs; the name is 
given also to a public walk facing the sea. 

Esquire, s. (from the French, escewier, 
or shield-bearer) 72 next title of dignity to 
that of knight. The title is given, by cour- 
tesy, to gentlemen of property, to profes- 
sional gentlemen, and occasionally to others, 
who have not in strictness any claim to it 
as a distinct title or dignity. 

Eis/sAy, S. a trial, an endeavour, and ex- 
periment, an attempt. 

Es’sENcE, s. that which constitutes the 
nature, substance, or being of athing. The 
name is given to certain perfurnes and coils, 
because they contain the substance or pecu- 
liar properties of the herbs, &c., from which 
they are prepared, 

ESSENTIA’/LITY, 8 first or constituent 
principles. 

Essoren’s,s. in law, an excuse for non- 
appearance by a person summoned to an- 
swer an action at law, or to perform service 
at a court baron. 

Estaca/Dg, s, (French) adyke constructed 
with piles in the sea, a river, or morass, to 
oppose the entrance of an enemy. 

EstTArrer’TE, s. (French) a military 
courier or messenger. 

Esta/tE, s, in law, signifies that title or 
interest which a man has in lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, or other effects; a 
fortune ; rank, condition in life. 

Es’/TIMATE, 8, a caleulation ; aset price or 
value; computation ; assignment of value. 

Ks’TIVAL, @. relating to the summer. 

Estopr’/PgL, s. in law; a bar or hindrance 
to a right of action, caused by a man’s own 
act. : 

Esto/vERS, 8. in law, supplies; allow- 
ance. 
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COMPETITION. 


‘TuEReE is a world of thought in this one little word, and there are few things to 
which we are more indebted than the principle which it expresses. Man is evi- 
dently a competing being. He is naturally disposed not only to imitate his brother, 
but to surpass him. There is a progressive element within us all, which, when 
duly cultivated, leads us to seek after something better than we have yet attained. 
Hyen Christianity teaches us ‘‘ to provoke one another to love and to good works,”’ 
and to be always pressing on towards perfection. Where there is no competition 
there is no advancement. Savages and barbarians never bring this principle to 
bear upon anything but mere feats of physical strength and deeds of cruelty ; and, 
asa consequence, they remain in the same state from age toage. In China there 
is little competition, and mind is stereotyped. The Japanese are now what they 
were a thousand or two thousand years ago, because nothing new or foreign is 
admitted among them, In several despotic governments every motive for emula- 


' tion is taken away, and there cas#e is perpetual. The nobles are nobles, the 


priests are priests, and the slaves are slaves, from age to age, 

We are sorry to find that some of the professed friends of liberty and of the 
working classes in our day are lifting their voices against competition, and con- 
demning it as a most vicious and destructive principle; and yet these very gentle- 
men, by their writings, books, and lectures, are trying to compete with the rest of 
their countrymen, and are putting forth their utmost efforts to rival every man and 


» woman who differs from them in any particular. Now there seems to us a strange 


‘inconsistency in this; for if it is a crime for one man to endeavour to surpass ano- 


ther, then it is as wicked for a Liberal to labour to rival a Tory as it is for a Tory 
 to-seek to rival a Liberal. In fact, everything ought to remain just as itis, because 


if you begin tochange you may let loose this horrid spirit of emulation ! 


The idea of revolution and equality is one of the wildest visions that has ever 
entered the mind of any dreaming enthusiast. If all the land and property of the 
country were equally divided to-day, there would be an immense disparity in the 
circumstances of the population before to-morrow evening, unless those who un- 
dertook the matter should also limit the expenditure of every person, by constructing 
a tariff of household economy, by imposing pains and penalties on its non- 
observance, and ordaining a number of government officials to detect and punish 
offenders. There must be a financier at every house to inquire how much each 
individual spends, or else one will lay out and another will lay up more than his 
brother or sister, and the grand beau ideal of equality will be infringed on and 
overthrown. But the institution of such a system of espidnage and restraint 


~ would overtop any tyranny of which we have ever heard or read. ‘The idea which 


some entertain of a nation of Communists involves in it the utmost despotism. As 
soon as an industrious man obtains a sixpence more than his lazy neighbour, he 
must give it up, or have it taken from him, that the indolent miscreant who does 


“not like to exert himself may share a part of it. We have been extremely sorry for 
_ some years to find how many individuals of apparently philanthropic sentiments 
have been led away by the delusion, that by restraining persons from obtaining 
~ wealth and independency you would cutup every evil root and branch, and completely 
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provide for the whole population. With morality, liberty, and weaith in their 
lips, they strive to render virtue impossible by converting every human being into 


— 


a machine; to abolish freedom in labour, buying, and selling, by transforming | 


every man, woman, and child into a slave; and to banish all prosperity by 
reducing each person into a penniless pauper. The history of the ancient and 
modern kings of France is the record of one continued series of wrongs and oppres- 
sions; but whatever may be said of despotic princes, nobles, and priests, would be, 
a thousand-fold outheroded by the establishment of Communism or Socialism. 

Our readers know that we are, in the broadest sense of the word, the friends of 
liberty, and therefore the unflinching opponents of every sort of domination, 
whether exercised by « crowned head, a president, a priest, a master, or a demo- 
erat. We have never been blind to the evils that exist among us from Whig and 
Tory misrule ; but, bad as that iron sceptre may have been, it has been mild and 
gentle compared with a government which would prohibit every man from com- 
peting with his neighbour, which would restrain every effort to rise and advance, 
and which would rob every one of every penny that he may earn more than the 
idlers who prefer being fed at the expense of others, and live upon the fruits of 
the industry of their fellow-countrymen. Paupers are paupers, whether they 
wear coronets or are dressed in rags and covered with vermin; and we must take 
care, in striving to correct the vices and destroy the licentiousness of the former, 
that we do not, after all, establish on a large scale the yery evil which in a 
limited form has been so pernicious. 

It is impossible to raise people, or better their circumstances, by making them into 
infants or slaves. The oak and the cedar thrive by having liberty to spread abroad 
their roots in the earth, and their branches in the heavens. Each tree, shrub, and 
flower is an individual, and must do something for itself which no one can do for 
it; and were we to regulate or restrain its roots and branches by Acts of Parliament, 
we should never have the benefits which we now derive from vegetation. Men 
and women also are individuals, and must, to a great extent, be left to themselves, 
There is an amount of voluntary liberty which cannot be infringed on without 
injury to the people, and without the exercise of tyranny on the part of the rulers. 
The most complete and perfect Government is that which does the least for the 
citizens, and leaves all classes to advance their own interests to the utmost of their 
power ; which exhibits no partiality to any rank or sect ; which leaves education, 
commerce, and religion alone ; and merely watches over the persons and property 
of its subjects, by enacting and enforcing wholesome laws for the preservation of 
both. To make men rich, or restrain them from becoming rich by parliamentary 
regulations, is an equal act of despotism. To tella man he shall only have so 
many shillings in his purse; so many loaves in his cupboard; shall only eat so 
many ounces of meat a day; shall only butter his bread to a certain thickness ; 
shall not labour but so many hours; shall not do his work better than his neigh- 
bour; nor invent a single thing; nor possess a shirt, or a coat, or a pair of stock- 
ings more than the lazy, indolent, careless, minion whose highest ambition is to 
live on charity, is a species of despotism which the Pharaohs and Neros of antiquity 
never dreamt of; and yet this is the new fangled tyranny of which the men dream 
who would put down competition by legislative enactments ! 

If we allow men and women to be free, and consequently to be men and 
women, there will most certainly be competition, inequality, and a thousand 
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other differences of opinion, pursuits, and circumstances. England owes her 
greatness in no small degree to competition, We have from a very remote age 
resolyed not only to raise ourselves, and to rise above one another, but also to 
outdo foreign nations; and here has been one great secret of our progress. ‘The 
Crystal Palace, with all its prodigies of labour, art, taste, wealth, and splendour, 
is the result of competition. Here we havea noble rivalry which is healthy and 
beneficial to all, and which has put forward the world’s science, prosperity, happi- 
ness, and religion a hundred, or perhaps we should speak more nearly to the 
truth, if we said a thousand years. We shall all now take a new start in calculat- 
‘ing the arts of industry, peace, charity, and universal brotherhood. Competition, 
-as by a miracle, has matured the infant into a giant, and given humanity a stride 
» towards perfection which overwhelms us all with wonder, 
»» Volumes might be filled with the benefits which the world has derived from 
emulation. Our arts, our sciences, our literature, and even the sacred cause of 
veligion, have been incaleulably advanced thereby. How many an idle youth has 
been quickened into activity by the industry and rivalry of his class-mates; and 
talents, which would have remained dormant for ever, have been elicited, and in 
the end have become of infinite advantage to truth, science, liberty, and christianity. 
If some demon in former years could have quenched the spirit of emulation which 
»the Creator himself has implanted in our bosoms, he would by that one act have 
destroyed the greater part of the patriots, philosophers, and philanthropists, which 
have blessed our country, and conferred unutterable benefits on mankind. We 
cannot open our eyes, move a step, read a book, write a line, enter a field or a room, 
_»sit down in a cottage or a palace, put on a garment, eat a meal, or take a journey, 
without being reminded of the advantages of competition. 

But we are told that much evil has resulted from this rivalry ; and so we may be 
reminded that thousand ills have sprung from eating and drinking, and therefore 
-that an appetite is a bad thing; or that human hands have done so much mischief 
that it would have been good for the world if men had been created without them. 
Wicked men abuse everything, and would do as much damage to their species 
under any other system as that of competition. But the abuse ofa thing is at the 
very antipodes to its use. There may be an honest, a noble, a christian rivalry. 
‘There is no reason why aman who competes with another, should be unjust or 
oppressive. Competition does not necessarily produce low wages or selfisiumess, 
Far from this, we are persuaded that the working classes owe innumerable blessings 
to this very emulation which some are so loudly condemning. Low wages arise 
not from competition, but from the want of sufficient employment. Remove 
restriction from commerce, abolish war, open trade with all the world, and let the 
people practise economy, and it will not be in the power of any man to oppress the 
hiréling in his wages. There will be such a demand for labour as will raise its 
price to the highest equitable standard. 


_ Divisismity or Marrer.— A remarkable instance of the divisibility of matter 
is seen in the dyeing of silk with cochineal, where a pound of silk, containing eight 
‘score threads tothe ounce, each thread seventy-two yards long, and the whole reaching 
about 104 miles, when dyed with scerlet does not receive above a drachm additional 
weight : so that adrachm of the colouring matter of the cochineal isactually extended 
through more than 100 miles in length, and yet this minute quantity is sufficient to 
give an intense colour to silk with which it is combined, 
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A CUMBERLAND LEGEND. 
By Miss H. M. RatHBone. 


The turreted castle of Allonby 

In the soft red light of the sunset gleamed, 
And the night so balmy, so calm the sea, 

An Eden, unclouded by care, it seemed ; 
But grief respecteth not station, 1 ween, 

She invadeth alike both hut,and hall, 
And hath shrouded many as fair a scene 

In sable sorrow’s funereal pall. 


And the Lord of Allonby’s only child, 
Young Edith, the heir of that proud domain, 
Now passeth her days in moanings wild, 
Like a wounded deer in its hour of pain : 
The skill of the wise man in vain is tried, 
And overwhelmed by the desolate blow, 
The lone parents, alas ! have both defied ; 
Those comforting thoughts which could aid bestow. 


Grave look the serving maids, pages and all, 

As awestruck they murmur beneath their breath, 
And foretell the fate of the ancient hall, 

Should its young heir meet with an early death. 

**On!”’ hoarsely then mutters an aged crone 

Who hath witnessed a hundred springs or more; 
While so well her magical powers are known, 

That her words the sweet light of hope restore :— 


** Procure me a purse full of gold,” she said, 

‘‘ With a sturdy nag; and in six days hence, 

The lovely lady shall lift up her head, 
And with doctor and nurse’s help dispense.”’ 

Over hill and o’er dale she rideth fast, 
The charm to discover of troth preserved 

By one who through manifold trials hath passed, 
Yet ne’er from the vow of constancy swerved. 


- 

Her talisman first she essays to seek 

In a frail girl’s small dainty chamber neat ; 
But vile rouge adorneth the damsel’s cheek, 

And sighing, the crone is forced to retreat ; 
For too many tokens she sees around, 

From fond hearts encouraged and then betrayed ; 
While one hath even been dropt on the ground 

By the beautiful yet deceiving maid, 


In a large sea-girt town she searcheth next,— 
Where Mammon amidst his worshippers dwells,— 

Then tries she her soul-searching scales, perplex’d 
While probing in turn the heart’s secret cells ; 

For their love-gifts, so called, weigh light as air, 
And soon these gold-craving wooers reveal 

The unworldly spell must be sought elsewhere, 
Which erst can accomplish young Edith’s weal.’ 
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O’er hill and o’er dale the crone rideth fast, 

And sorely her poor withered bones are aching ; 
For a second brief day hath well nigh past, 

Yet ne’er dreameth she of her task forsaking. 
The tall spires of London at length appear, 

Hope kindles afresh on seeing the throng,— 
Whose thousands, uncounted, forbid the fear 

That no faithful lovers to them belong. 


The golden purse proves a quick sesame, 
It openeth the dwellings of rich and poor ; 
But no pledges of charmed fidelity 
Here belong to hearts from selfishness pure : 
Some tokens are tainted by pique and pride, 
And some by the mania for pomp and show ; 
While others, who once temptation defied, 
Are defaced by vanity mean and low. 


From London, the aged crone wends her way, 
Her ill-luck causing her many a sigh, 
Until at the close of this troubled day, 
When pausing beneath the unclouded sky, 
The dear thought of her childhood’s home comes back ; 
And, as a young bird returns to its nest, 
When wounded the hunter pursues its track, 
Of her native village she starts in quest. 


Over hill and o’er dale she rideth fast, 
And soon greets the scene of her early years, 
When the gates of ‘‘ merry Carlisle’’ once passed, 
Her youth’s calm haven her sad spirit cheers. 
The howling blast roars, she heedeth it not, 

As a child’s her slumber that night is sweet ; 
And the terrible storm is all forgot, 

Whilst raging billows ’gainst the wild cliffs beat. 


But above the thunder loud shrieks arise, 
And in trembling haste is a life-boat launched, 
On vainly to reach the vessel it tries ; 
And every spectator’s lips are blanched, 
As the noble ship strikes the rock-bound shore, 
And her brave crew sink in the dark blue main ; 
Their dying groans lost in the tempest’s roar, 
For only one lives dry land to regain. 


But kind hands are waiting aid to afford,— 
Ropes are flung out to the poor struggling boy ; 
And the breathless victim is soon restored 
To his good preservers’ unbounded joy. 
Once more the tired villagers seek their rest, 
Save the crone, who the suffering youth attends; 
Whose handy; firmly clasp’d, ne’er moves from his breast, 
And his nurse o’er his sick couch anxiously bends. 


Then gently unloosing his feeble grasp, 

Her old heart beats high with the welcome sight 
Of a withered flower in the youth’s fond clasp, 

By a soft ribbon bound of blue and white, 
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Through manifold dangers thus safely brought, 
This long-treasured gift, when truly weighed, 
She knows is the charm she so long hath sought, . 

And her glad success hath all toils repaid. 


Over hill and o’er dale she rideth fast, 

And veiled in the mist of the rose-mantled dawn, 
The lodge gates of Allonby chase are passed, 

And her speed disturbs every sleeping fawn. 
Soon is she standing in Edith’s dark room, 

Where the delicate mother her watch still keeps, 
All day and all night in its quiet gloom, 

While the gray-headed father exhausted sleeps. 


The old crone approacheth the maiden’s bed, 
And places the flower on her young warm heart ; 
Then stealthily moving with noiseless tread, 
She mutters the spells of her magic art, 
And lays the small hands o’er the precious charm, 
While smiling she sees a bright flush arise ; 
And raising herself on one fragile arm, 
The sick girl opens her swol’n heavy eyes. 


Ah! well doth fair Edith the token know,— 
For that faded flower in Allonby grew; 

She gave it in troth in the parting hour 
To one who swore unto death to be true. 

She hears the good news that St. Clair is near, 
And the tidings bring back that waning life, 

Which, sinking beneath the pressure of fear, 
Had well nigh expired in long hopeless strife. 


Oh, ne’er shall you gaze on a finer pair, 
When in Allonby’s chapel, side by side, 
There stood the true lover—the brave St. Clair— 
With Edith, the fair-haired and long-loved bride ; 
Her loveliness deepening each happy hour, 
As a rose-bud unfolds in the sun’s warm rays ; 
Her innocent beauty, her richest dower, 
Thus fed by the dews of love’s sweetest praise 


TRUE KNOWLEDGE. 


Wuat is true knowledge ?2—Is it with keen eye 
Of Incre’s sons to thread the mazy way ? 
Is it of civic rights and royal sway, 
And wealth political, the depths to try ? 
Is it to delve the earth or soar the sky— 
To marshal nature’s tribes in just array— 
To mix and analyse and mete and weigh 
Her elements, and all her powers descry ? 
These things who will may know them, if to know 
Breed not vain glory ; but, o’er all, to scan 
God in his. works and word shown forth below—- 
Creation’s wonders, and Redemption’s plan— 
‘W hence came we—what to do—and whither go : 
This is true knowledge, and the “ whole of man.” 
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THE MAMMOTH CAVE IN KENTUCKY. 
(Concluded from Page 248.) 


Lavine Gorin’s Dome, we retraced our} perfectly white. From this delightful 
steps until we came toa vast hall, which | illusion we returned to the mouth of the 
is called the Deserted Chamber. Here | cave, and ended our first day’s journey. 
we crossed the Bottomless Pit by a nar-| We walked about eight miles, and felt no 
row bridge of plank. It is impossible for | fatigue. As we ascended the rude steps 
one who has not visited the spot, to con- | by which we entered, and passed from the 
ceive of the awful effect produced by the | air of the cave into the hot atmosphere of 
scenery of this part of the cave. 'i'he path | a June afternoon, we experienced a change 
lies along the brink of a precipice which | which astonished us as much as anything 
seems to extend in almost every direction. | we had seen. The change so suddenly 
We kindled a fire of paper, and threw it | made from a temperature of 60 to one of 
over; down, down, down it settled, until | 90, was oppressive beyond endurance. We 
it lighted up the deep abyss, and made us| could not stand init. It was like the hot 
recoil from the brink. When first disco- | breath of a Sirocco. We feared to leave 
vered, it was supposed that this pit had no | the cave until we had gradually accustomed 
bottom which could be found; but it is | ourselves to the air, which before entering 
now ascertained to be about one hundred | the cave we thought quite tolerable. The 
and fifty feet deep. Passing several mag- | sense of smell was very acute under the 
nificent chambers, we came to the Acute | influence of this sudden change ; it seemed 
Angle, a point at which the cavern makes | as if we could almost analyse the odour of 
asudden turn, leaving a sharp point of | every flower. 
jutting rock. The Cottages of Invalids; Our second day’s exploration was more 
next attracted our attention. We had now | extensive than that of the first. We 
returned to within about a mile of the | started, after an early breakfast, with a 
mouth, Here are the remains of a num-| journey on foot before us of eighteen 
ber of houses which were built in the cave | miles! The longest route leading to what 
for the residences of consumptive patients, | is called the end of the cave is nine miles 
The air being uniform, elastic, and dry, it | inlength. This was our day’s work. We 
was supposed that the consumption might | were favoured in having the services of the 
be cured by living here. A temperature | guide Stephen, who is himself quite a cha- 
of 60 degrees in the winter season, andjracter. He is a slave belonging to the 
that perfectly secure from change, was | estate on, or rather under which, the cave 
more inviting to the invalid than the dark- | is situated. He is a smart, intelligent fel- 
ness and solitude were repelling. It was | low, interesting and instructive in conver- 
found, however, that cures were not/| sation, and quite a singer. He has him- 
effected. One or more patients died here, | self made most of the recent discoveries. 
and the houses were abandoned. I could | He first crossed the river of the cave. 
not but wonder at this token of our tena- | From the conversation of scientific tourists 
city of life—that persons should be willing | he has gathered a good fund of informa- 
to entomb themselves alive, and not to see | tion, which the visitor finds very service- 
a ray of daylight through the long winter, | able. He reads and writes, forms theories 
in their desire to resist disease and live. | on geological subjects, makes sketches of 
We next visited the Star Chamber and | cavern scenery, and proposes to make a 
the Hall of Floating Clouds. The ceiling | book! 
of these apartments has a groundwork! Passing over a part of the same route 
coloured dark, like an evening sky. Onj which we had taken before, we went 
this there are formed small crystals of | through an avenue having a very low 


gypsum, which, by a certain arrangement | ceiling, which obliged us to stoop, hence it 
of the lamps, are seen like so many stars | is called the Valley of Humility. Then 
spangling the heavens. At first but few | we had to thread our way through the 
stars appeared ; but soon one after another | serpentine channel of an extinct stream— 
seemed to pierce the ether, until it was|a most singular and Indicrous operation. 
difficult to realise-that we were not looking ; The path was a continuous letter S; the 
upon the open sky. Among the stars there | rocks on either side came about up to our 
is a well-defined comet, with a long tail. | waists, while the low ceiling required us to 
he appearance of clouds is formed in the | stoop. This is called the Winding Way, 
same way, andthe illusion quite as com-| or Fat Man’s Misery. Immediately after 
plete. You seein to look upon a sky half} this we came to a wider and higher pas- 
covered with floating clouds, which are | sage, called Great Relief—an appropriate 
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name, for even men of slender proportions 
are glad to emerge from this tortuous path 
into.a comfortable room. We soon found 
ourselves in River Hall, a grand gallery, 
wide and lofty. In a sort of recess we 
were shown a cluster of singular stalac- 
tites, which a Cincinnati pork merchant 
would have taken for a fac simile of his 
hams and shoulders hanging up for cure. 
They call this Bacon Chamber, and the 
resemblance is surprisingly strong. 

Our path now led by the side of an 
awful chasm, partly filled with water— 
the Dead Sea—whose solemn stillness was 
only broken by the pattering of some 
dripping spring. 

We next crossed the River Styx, by a 
natural bridge. The river seemed to flow 
ina lower gallery, which crossed diago- 
nally the one in which we were walking. 
The guide hurled a stone into the water, 
which, after a descent of several seconds, 
returned a deep sound of splashing water. 

A little further on, we came to another 
portion of water, called Lake Lethe. 
Crossing this by a boat, we traversed the 
Great Walk, and soon reached the Echo 
River, on which we travelled in a boat 
about three-quarters of a mile. Coming 
toa sand bar, we had to get out and walk 
ucross to another boat. We now floated 
on ariver 30 feet deep, through a gallery, 
at one time so low, that we had to bend 
our heads forwards, and even then we 
caught afew bumps against the roof. Then 
the avenue would change to a vast gal- 
lery 150 feet high, whose lofty arch, and 
deep-worn sides, inspired emotions of the 
sublime. I shall not attempt to describe 
the feelings with which I was borne along 
upon this subterranean river. We were 
more than 300 feet below the surface of 
the earth. The scene exceeded in strange- 
ness, grandeur, and awfulness, anything 
which I remember to have witnessed. The 
effect of our lamps as they lighted up this 
profound abyss, the reflection from the 
limpid ‘waters and the walls; the echo 
which eame back, as if from remote 
caverns, in answer to the songs which 
Stephen sang, the thought that we were so 
hidden from the eye of men, and the deep 
and unusually powerft! conviction, that 
God was here—these all, with other re- 
flections which crowded themselves upon 
the mind, produced an overwhelming im- 
pression. I was never so transported with 
emotions of awe and wonder, nor did I 
ever behold the works of God when they 
seemed to convey so emphatic a lesson of 
tne power of their Original. 

This river is connected by some hidden 
passage with the Green River, which is on 
the same level. 


A rise in the Green River | 
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produces a correspondingrise inthis. Bu 
the Echo River has other resources. It 
sometimes rises very suddenly after rains. 
Visitors have been prevented from return- 
ing the way they went. Boatsare keptat — 
certain places with a view to facilitate 
escape in sucha case. There is, moreover, 
a passage running along the side of the 
River Avenue, which they call Purgatory, 
because it affords an escape when the other 
passage is closed. I am told that to get 
through this place, you have at one spot to 
lie down and ereep through with some- 
thing of a squeeze, from which I imagine 
the name isnot badly chosen, This river 
rises to an immense height. I saw a boat 
lodged on a ledge of rocks 50 or 60 feet 
above the level of the water, as it stood 
when I was there. Other boats laid 
wrecked on lower rocks. At these times 
of freshet, they are not able to visit those 
parts of the Cave which lie beyond the 
river. This was the case whenJ enny Lind 
was at the Cavelastsprmg. Wesaw eye- 
less fish in the river, and caught some with 
a net. They are nearly white, and very 
small, I saw none as lene as my little — 
finger. One variety of these fishes resemble © 
the lobster in form, though notin size; they — 
call it the crawfish. Sometimes fish are 
caught in these subterranean waters which 
have eyes. ‘hese are supposed to have 
found their way from the Green River into 
this gloomy prison. 

Having landed beyond the river, we 
walked about seven miles before we were 
at the end of the Cave. Silliman’s Ave- 
nue, one mile and a-half long, a stately 
well-arched hall, led us to Cascade-ha 
and Dripping Spring. We next passed 
through an awful section of the Avenue 
where darkness seemed doubly visible, an 
the path appeared to terminate in a dark 
abyss, although it went on by a gradual — 
descent. This place they call the Infernal 
Regions. 

The Great Western Steam-shipis a huge © 
mass of rocks strikingly similar to the 
stern of a steamer, Passing through Ole | 
Bull’s Concert-hall, to whieh the great — 
violinist gave name by playing here, we © 
entered the Pass El Ghor, a wild passage 
of several miles, through a lofty but nar- 
row avenue. We noticed sometimes a 
sort of second story, of which the floor — 
had not all been worn away, or, rather one — 
avenue running exactly above another, — 
sometimes lying open, and at other times 
separated by a horizontal floor of. rock. 
We could here see how the river had set- 
tled down from higher to lower beds, as it 
gradually searched out avenues, and wore 
anew passage for itself.. It would then 
fall into its lower bed, leaving the hall in 
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which it flowed for ages, a spacious cave. 
Another evidence of the same process we 
found in the cavernous sound which our 
feet produced, showing that there were 
lowerapartments to which we hadnoaccess. 

Passing the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
which lies so near the walk that we were 
cautioned not to step into it, and drinking 


at Hebe’s Spring, we ascended a perpen- 


dicular hole some twenty feet, and found 
ourselves in Martha’s Vineyard. The 
rocks were hung low, almost reaching our 
heads, and they were covered with sta- 
lactite formations of the shape and colour 
of grapes. A most singular place, 

The Snowball Room is one of the 
most gorgeous apartments. ‘he ceiling is 
not very high, but it is covered with 
formations of white gypsum on a ground- 
work of dark limestone, so that there is 
just the appearance of a roof which has 
been pelted with snowballs. It is an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful spot. 

Cleaveland’s Avenue, which we next 
passed through, is three miles long, and 
the gem of the whole Cave. The roof is 
adorned with the most exquisite coronets, 
flowers, and gems, composed of gypsum, 
or the sulphate of lime, combined with 
water. One part of the roof is called 
Mammary Ceiling, from the peculiar shape 
of its decorations. As we held up our 
lamps to the low ceiling, we were amazed 
at the gorgeous beauty which God has 
hidden in these caverns. It is impossible 
to describe them, oz even to conceive their 
beauty, when language has done its ut- 
most. Vast quantities of these decora- 
tions have fallen off, and lie in heaps upon 
the floor. We tarried as long as we could, 
turning over these beautiful things, and 
filling our pockets with them. Many 
which we should have been happy to take 
away were so frailthat they would hardly 
bear handling. You cannot imagine with 
what eager curiosity we searched for 
strange and beautiful things. Stephen, 
too, who has almost lived in the Cave for 
many years, was as eager as any of us, 
and left the place as reluctantly as we, to 
whom it was all new. One of the most 
beautiful things we found, though not in 
this apartment, was a sort of fibrous gyp- 
sum, resembling asbestos, or spun glass, 
bearing an exquisite gloss of a pure white 
colour, and composed of the most delicate 
threads. 

Near the end of the Cave we had to 
cross the Rocky Mountains, an ambitious 
name at which we smiled,“ until we 
reached the place, and found that it was 
worthy of its name. A vast vault 200 
eet across, and perhaps 150 feet high, con- 
juins a heap of rugged rocks, some 30 feet 


high. . The ascent is difficult, and the pat 
the roughest I ever trod, excepting only 
my ascent of Mount Vesnvius, over its 
lava rocks. We could not doubt that these 
masses of stone had fallen from the roof, 
as appears to have been the case in many 
apartments, Nor could we help remark- 
ing what a’ grand dome would be there, if 
these rocks could be removed, and the 
magnitude of the rotund chamber well 
displayed. 

Descending the steep sides of these 
rocks, we saw beyond them, at the foot of 
a deep and difficult declivity, the last, and 
perhaps the best, thing in the Cave. Itis 
the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, a_re- 
cess about 12 feet square, though of no 
regular form. Over the front of it there 
has been let fall an exquisite stalactite 
drapery, folded in the most regular plaits. 
W ater is still trickling over the walls and 
drapery of this apartment, and as_ the 
light of our lamps fell upon it, the whole 
place seemed to glisten with a most fasci- 
nating silvery brilliancy. We were 
unanimous in the opinion that this alone 
was worth the nine-miles’ walk which we . 
had taken, and were now to retrace. 

We. were three hours in making the 


journey out of the Cave, walking rapidly 


all the time when the path would permit. 
It was difficult to pass the places at which 
we had felt so much wonder and delight, 
without pausing for another view. But 
we had engaged our passage in the next 
stage, and we had no time for delay. 
When we first saw daylight, after a day 
in the Cave, the effect was indescribably 
beautiful. ‘The light was so softened by 
ginianee as to appear exactly lke moon- 
ighé. 

Although the reader has followed me 
through this narration, he will be able to 
form but a very inadequate idea of the 
Cave and its wonders from what I have 
said. My two days, and my twenty-six 
miles, have not shown me the Cave. Some 
of its most spacious apartments were off 
from our route, and passed by. 

We did not go within several miles of 
the Temple, or Chief City, where is a 
dome which rivals St. Sophia’s and St. 
Peter’s. It is 120 feet high, and covers an 
area of two acres, Our guide told us 
that we might spend a month in the Cave, 
and be seeing new things all the time, and 
that he believed we might travel 150 miles 
in a thorough exploration. 

Notwithstanding all the pits and rivers, 
and other awe-inspiring things in the 
Cave, it is not known that a life was 
ever sacrificed in visiting it. The guide 
who has been familiar with the Cave for 
many years, never knew a rock to fall, or 
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any disaster to occur, a t that one-man | from alarm. But with ordinary precau-. 
strayed from his party on the 4th of July, | tion, there is no danger in Tahlog: she 
1838, and was lost for forty-two hours. | Cave. 
When found, he was nearly deranged 


GLEANINGS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


No. XI.—EASTERN ALLEGORIES AND HEBREW TALES. 


Tue Kastern writers delight in parables. Some years ago I remember quoting from 
a popular work the following beautiful fable, extracted from a work entitled “ The 
Wonders of Nature,” and which is preserved in the Royal Library at Paris. It is 
given as the narrative of Khidhz, an allegorical personage :— 


‘« T passed one day by a wondrously populous city, and asked one of the inhabitants 
how long it had been founded? ‘It is indeed a mighty city,’ replied he. ‘We know 
not how long it has been founded, and our ancestors were as ignorant on this subject as 
ourselves.’ 

‘ Five centuries afterwards, as I passed, I could not perceive the slightest vestige of the 
city. I demanded of a peasant who was gathering herbs upon its former site how long 
it had been destroyed? ‘ In sooth, a strange question!’ replied he, ‘The ground sai 
has never been different from what you behold it,’ ‘ Was there not, of old,’ I said, 
splendid city here?’ ‘ Never,’ answered the man, ‘so far as we > have seen, and never 
did our fathers speak to us of ‘such.’ 

‘‘ On my return there 500 years afterwards, I found the sea in the same place, and 
on the shores were a party of fishermen, of whom I inquired how long the land had been 
covered with water? ‘ Is this a question,’ said they, ‘for a man like yon? This spot 
has always been what it is now. mt 

‘‘T again returned, 500 years afterwards, and the sea had disappeared. I inquired 
of a man who stood alone upon the spot how long this change had taken place, and he 
gave me the same answer as | had received before. 

‘* Lastly, on coming back again after an equal lapse of time, I found there a flourishing 
city, more populous and more rich in beautiful buildings than the city I had seen the 
first time; and when I would fain have informed myself concerning its origin, the 
inhabitants answered me, ‘Its rise is lost in remote antiquity. We are ignorant how 
long it has existed, and our fathers were as ignorant on the subject as ourselves.’ ”’ 


This is an admirable lesson on the mutations of human affairs. The following 
js taken from Hurwitz’s ‘‘ Hebrew Tales” :— a 
‘‘Compelled by violent persecution to quit his native land, Rabbi Akiba wandered 
over barren wastes and dreary deserts. His whole equipage consisted of a lamp, which 
he used to light at night, in order to study the law; a cock, which served him instead of 
a watch, to announce to him the rising dawn ; and an ass, on which he rode. : 
‘¢ The sun was gradually sinking beneath the horizon, night was fast approaching, and 
the poor wanderer knew not where to shelter his head, or where to rest his weary limbs. 
Fatigued, and almost exhausted, he came at last near a village. He was glad to find. it 
inhabited, thinking where human beings dwelt, there dwelt also humanity and compassion ; 
but he was mistaken. He asked for a night’s lodging—it was refused. Not one of the 
inhospitable inhabitants would accommodate him. He was therefore obliged to seek 
shelter in a neighbouring wood. ‘It is hard, very hard,’ said he, ‘not to find a 
hospitable roof to protect me against the inclemency of the weather ; but God is just, 
ond whatever he does is for the best. We seated himself beneath a tree, lighted his 
lamp, and began to read the law. He had scarcely read a chapter, when a violent 
storm extinguished the light. ‘ What,’ exclaimed he, ‘must I not be permitted even to_ 
pursue my favourite study? But God is just, and whatever he does is for the best.’ _ 
‘‘ He stretched himself on the bare earth, willing, if possible, to have a few hours’ 
sleep. He had hardly closed his eyes, when a fierce wolf came and killed the cock, 
‘What new misfortune is this ?’ ejaculated the astonished Akiba, ‘ My vigilant com- 
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panion is gone. Who, then, will henceforth awaken me to the study of the law?’ But 
God is just; he knows best what is good for us poor mortals.’ Scarcely had he finished 
the sentence, when a terrible lion came and devoured the ass, ‘ What is to be done 
now ?’ exclaimed the lonely wanderer. ‘My lamp and my cock are gone—my poor ass, 
_ too, is gone—allis gone! But, praised be the Lord, whatever he does is for the best !’ 
He passed a sleepless night, and early in the morning went to the village, to see whether 
he could procure a horse, or any other beast of burden, to enable him to pursue his 
journey. But what was his surprise not to find a single individual alive ! 

‘‘ Tt appears that a band of robbers had entered the village during the night, killed its - 
inhabitants, and plundered their houses. As soon as Akiba had sufficiently recovered 
from the amazement into which this wonderful occurrence had thrown him, he lifted up 
his voice and exclaimed, ‘ Thou Great.God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, now 

-I know by experience that poor mortal men are short-sighted and blind ; «often con- 
sidering as evils what is intended for their preservation! But thou alone art just, and 
kind, and merciful! Had not the hard-hearted people driven me, by their inhos- 
pitality, from the village, I should assuredly have shared their fate. Had not the wind 
extinguished my lamp, the robbers would have been drawn to the spot, and have 
murdered me. I perceive also that it was thy mercy which deprived me of my two 
companions, that they might not by their noise give notice to the banditti were I was. 
Praised, then, be thy name, for ever and ever !’” 

The following I have taken from the same work. It professes to relate the 
adventures of Alexander the Great :— 

‘* Pursuing his journey through dreary deserts and uncultivated ground, Alexander 
came at last to a small rivulet, whose waters glided peaceably along their shelving banks. 
Its smooth unruffled surface was the image of contentment, and seemed in its silence to 
say—this is the abode of tranquillity and peace. All was still; not a sound was heard 
save those soft murmuring tones which seemed to whisper into the ear of the weary 
traveller, ‘Come, and partake of nature’s bounty!’ and to complain that such offers 
should be made in vain. To a contemplative mind, such a scene might have suggested 
a thousand delightful reflections, But what charms could it have for the soul of an 
Alexander, whose breast was filled with schemes of ambition and conquest—whose eye 
was familiarised with rapine and slaughter—and whose ears were accustomed to the clash 
of arms—to the groans of the wounded and the dying? Onward, therefore, he marched. 
Yet, overcome by fatigue and hunger, he was soon obliged to stop. He seated himself 
on one of the banks of the river, took a draught of water, which he found of a very fine 
flavour, and very refreshing. He then ordered some salt fish, with which he was well 
provided, to be brought to him. These he dipped in the stream, in order to take off the 
briny taste, and was very much surprised to find them emit a very fine fragrance. 
‘ Surely,’ said he, ‘this river, which possesses such uncommon qualities, must flow from 
some very rich and happy country. Let us march thither.’ Following the course of the 
river, he at length arrived at the gates of Paradise. The gates were shut. He knocked, 
and, with his usual impetuosity, demanded admittance. ‘ Thou canst not be admitted - 
here,’ exclaimed a voice from within, ‘this gate is the Lord’s.’ ‘I am the Lord—the 
Lord of the earth,’ rejoined the impatient chief—‘ I am Alexander the Conqueror. Will 
you not admit me?’ ‘No,’ was the answer. ‘ Here we know of no conquerors, save 
such as conquer their passions; none but the just can enter here.’ Alexander endea- 
voured in vain to enter the abode of the blessed; neither entreaties nor menaces availed. 
Seeing all his attempts fruitless, he addressed himself to the guardian of Paradise, and 
said, ‘You know I am a great king—a person who received the homage of nations. 
Since you will not admit me, give me at least something, that I may show an astonished 
and admiring world that I have been where no mortal has ever been before me.’ ‘ Here, 
madman !’ said the guardian of Paradise, ‘here is something for thee. It may cure the 
maladies of thy distempered soul. One glance at it may teach thee more wisdom than 
thou hast hitherto derived from all thy former instructors. Now go thy ways.’ Alex- 
ander took it with avidity, and repaired to his tent; but what was his confusion and 
surprise to find, on examining the received present, that it was nothing but the fragment 
of a human skull! ‘And is this,’’ exclaimed Alexander, ‘the mighty gift that they 
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bestow on kings and heroes? Is this the fruit of so much toil, danger, and care?’ 
Enraged and disappointed, he threw it on the ground. ‘Great king,’ said a learned 
man who happened to be present, ‘do not despise this gift. Despicable as it appearg 
in thine eyes, it yet possesses some extraordinary qualities, of which thou mayst soon be 
convinced, if thou wilt order it to be weighed against gold or silver.’ Alexander ordered 
itto be done. <A pair of scales was brought. The skull was placed in one, a quantity 
of gold in the other; when, to the astonishment of the beholders, the skull overbalanced 
the gold. More gold was added, still the skull preponderated. In short, the more gold 
there was put in the one scale, the lower sunk that which contained the skull. 
‘Strange!’ exclaimed Alexander, ‘ that so small a portion of'matter should outweigh so 
large a mass of gold! Is there nothing that will counterpoise it?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered 
the philosophers, ‘a very little matter will do it.’ They then took some earth, covered 
the skull with it, when immediately down went the gold, and the opposite scale ascended. 
‘This is very extraordinary!’ said Alexander, astonished. ‘ Can you explain this 
strange phenomenon ?’ ~‘ Great king,’ said the sages, ‘this fragment is the socket of 
a human eye, which, though small in its compass, is yet unbounded in its desire. The 
more it has, the more it craves. Neither gold nor silver, nor any other earthly 
possession, can ever satisfy it. But when it once is laid in the grave and covered with 
a little earth, there is an end to its lust and ambition.’ ’’ 


DERIVATION OF NAMES OF PLACES, &c. 


CuexsEA.—In a Saxon charter of Edward the Confessor, it is written ‘‘ Cealchylle.” 
In the reign of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas More lived on his manor and village on the 
banks of the Thames, and dated his letters from Chelcith. ‘*Itis so called,” says 
Lysons, ‘‘ from the nature of the place, whose strand is like the chesel (cevsel, or cesol) 
which the sea casteth up of sand and pebble-stones, thereof called Cheselsey, briefly 
Chelsey, asis Chelsey (Selsey) in Sussex.” 

PorripGce IsLaAnp was a paved footway, strange to tell, near the church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, filled with cooks’ shops. It was evidently a cant name. In the 
World, towards the close of 1753, we read of ‘‘the fine gentleman whose dinner is 
served up under cover of a pewter plate, from the cook’s shop in Porridge Island.”” It 
was destroyed when the great improvements were effected in the neighbourhood in 1829. 

PiccapILLy.—This part of London was named after a hall, called Piccadilla Hall, a 
place of sale for piccardillies, or turnovers, a part of the fashionable dress which 
appeared about the year 1614. It has, unlike many other places, preserved its name 
uncorrupted. Gracechurch-sireet, sometimes called Gracious-street, was originally 
Grass-street, from a herb market there. Billiter-lane is a corruption of Bellzetter’s- 
lane, from the first builder or owner. Garlick-hill was Garlicke-hithe, or hive, where 
garlic was sold. Newington was New Town. Mincing-lane was Mincheon-lane, from 
tenements belonging to the Mincheons, or nuns of St. Helen’s, in Bishopsgate-street. 
But Barnabe Rice, in his ‘‘ Honestie of the Age,” speaks of ‘‘ the body-makers that do 
swarm through all parts, both of London and about London. The body is still pampered 
up in the very dropsy of excess. He that some fortie year sithens should have asked 
after a Pickadilly, Y wonder who would have understood him, or could have told what a 
Pickadilly had been, either fish or flesh !’’ 

CuaRiNG Cross is one of the crosses raised to the memory of Eleanora of Castile, 
by her sorrowing widower. Every time Charing Cross is mentioned, a tribute is paid 
unconsciously to the virtues of Edward the First’s beloved queen, for the appellation is 
derived from the King’s own lips, who always spoke of her in his French dialect as the 
chere reine, the dear queen. Thus the words Charing Cross signify the ‘‘ dear queen’s 
cross,” an object which was always seen by Edward in his egress and regress from his 
Palace of Westminster. Although Edward and his father spoke English readily, yet 
their conversationin domestic life was chiefly carried on in French, 

CRANBOURNE-ALLEY took its name from the Cecils, Earls of Salisbury, and 
Viscounts Cranbourne, of Cranbourne, in the county of Dorset. The paved thorough- 
fare for foot passengers, so called, was begun in 1678. At the Golden Angel, in Cran- 
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bourne-alley, lived Ellis Gamble, the goldsmith, to whom Hogarth was apprenticed, to 
learn the art of silver-plate engraving. Cranbourne-alley was long a resort for cheap 
straw-bonnets and millinery, to the purchase of which the passers-by were invited by 
attendants called ‘‘ barkers.’’ The whole south side has been taken down nearly twenty 
years, and the alley has been thrown into a new carriage-way. 

CorprNHAGEN Hovusr.—The name of this house is said to be derived from a Danish 
prince, or a Danish ambassador, having resided in it during a great plague in London; 
another representation is, that in the beginning of the seventeenth century it was opened 
by a Dane as a place of resort for his countrymen. ‘‘ Copenhagen’’ is the name given 
to it in the map in Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’’ published 1693. 

LupGATE-HILL—This name is supposed to be derived from King Lud, who lived and 
flourished before the first invasion of the Romans into Britain. King Lud was the 
brother of Cassivellanus. : 

GILT-SPUR-STREET and KNIGUT-RIDER-STREET derived their names from the prac- 
tice of the knights, who wore golden spurs, riding by that way to the joustings, or 
tournaments, which were formerly held in Smithfield, 

SmiTuriritp.—Smith signifies smooth in the Saxon; the first name of this place, 

therefore, of which ours is a corruption, was Smoothfield. It may consequently be 
traced to a very early date. In Fitz-Stephen’s account of London, written before the 
twelfth century, it is described as a plain field, both in name and reality, where ‘ every 
Friday there is a celebrated rendezvous of fine horses, brought hither to be sold, Thither 
come, to look or buy, a great number of earls, barons, knights, and a swarm of 
citizens. It isa pleasant sight to behold the ambling nags and generous colts proudly 
prancing.’ Itis not a little remarkable that Smithfield should haye continued a market 
for cattle for more than six centuries, with only the change in its vowels. 

LoMBARD-STREET derived its name from its being the residence of the merchants 
from Lombardy, who dealt in gold, silver, jewellery, &c. One chief source of their 
profit, however, arose from money which they were in the habit of lending upon’ pawns 
or pledges. The Lombardy arms, or three balls, is still retained by our pawnbrokers. 

BucKLERSBURY, according to Stowe, was a manor and tenements pertaining to one 
Buckle, who there dwelt and kept his courts ! . 

Curtous Sicns,—To what can the sign of the Goat and Compasses be traced? To 
a corruption of the motto, ‘‘ God encompasseth us.’’ Other corruptions are worthy of | 
notice, as the Boulogne Mouth into the Buli and Mouth; the Bacchanals into the Bag 
0’ Nails, the Swan with Two Nicks into the Swan with Two Necks; the Mercurius 
is der Goden Boode of a Dutch legend, into the Goat and Boots; and Bottoms Inn into 
Blossoms Inn. 


An APPEAL ON BEHALF OF A SLAvE.—The following eloquent appeal was delivered 
during one of the trials for the Shadrach rescue at Boston. Mr. Hale, the pleader, had 
read from the English reports, fromthe civil law, and from the Massachusetts reports 
numerous decisions to the effect that slavery is against the law of God, the law of nature, 
and the laws of England and Massachusetts. He also read from the laws of Virginia 
and other southern States, to show that a person of Shadrach’s colour (not a Negro) is, 
even there, presumed to be free, and cannot be proved a slave except by evidence of 
descent from an African slave-mother, and that possession and holding as a slave did not 
afford a presumption of slavery. Mr. Hale proceeded :—‘‘ Now, gentlemen, it appears 
that there is no slavery by the law of England, by the law of Massachusetts, by the law 
of nature, and these old judges say—mind, your Excellency, I do not say this, it would 
be treason, so unequivocal a recognition of the Higher Law would be treason in me,— 
but these old judges say, that it is against the law of God! Against all these laws, 
against all this evidence, against all these presumptions, comes one John de Bree from 
Norfolk, Virginia, and says thathe owns HIM! This is all the evidence! The mere 
breath of the slave-catcher’s mouth turns aman into another man’s chattel! Suppose 
John de Bree had said that he owned the moon, or the stars, or had an exclusive right 
to the sunshine ; would you find it so by your verdict? But, gentlemen, the stars shall 
fade and fall from heaven; the moon shall grow old and decay; the heavens themselves 
shall pass away as a scroll; but the soul of the despised and hunted Shadrach shall live 
on with the life of God himself! I wonderif John de Bree will say that he owns him 
then ?? The outbreak of applause was hardly checked by the efforts of the Court and 
marshals.— Commonwealth. 
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THE ARABS IN SPAIN.—No. VI. 


ALMANASOR was succeeded in the regency 


of the Cordovan kingdom by his son 
Abdelmelic. This minister promised to 
tread in the steps of his illustrious father ; 
his administration, both in Africa and Spain, 
was characterised by great spirit and valour, 
but he obtained no signal victory over the 
Asturians during the seven years of his 
regency. He died suddenly, not without 
suspicion of poison, on his return from a 
predatory excursion into Estramadura,. in 
the year 1009. On the death of Abdel- 
melic, his second brother, Abderahman, 
took up the reins of power; but, less pru- 
dent than his illustrious predecessors, on 
his return from his first expedition against 
the Christians, he prevailed upon the child- 
less Hixam to adopt him for his successor. 
This rash act hastened his ruin, and helped 
to ripen those germs of civil dissension 
which were soon to prove fatal, not only to 
the Ommeyadan dynasty, but eventually to 
the Mohammedan power in Spain. ‘The 
race of the Ommeyas, however, was not 
extinct, and Mohammed, a:prince of that 
house, resolved to punish the invader of 
his family rights. He hastened to the 
frontier, collected partisans, and returned 
to Andalusia, where his army. was rein- 
forced by considerable numbers. Abder- 
ahman, who was not deficient in courage, 
and whose pretensions had gained him 
many adherents, left Cordova to crush the 
dangerous rebellion. Avoiding a battle 
with the royal forces, Mohammed rapidly 
marched on the undefended city, forcibly 
seized upon the palace and the king, and 
proclaimed the deposition of the regent. 
The latter furiously returned, and attempted 
to enter the city. A severe struggle took 


_place in the streets; he was dangerously 


wounded, made prisoner, and crucified by 
the barbarous victor. ‘‘ This,’? says the 
Moorish historian, ‘‘ was the fate of Ab- 
derahman, the son of the great Almanasor, 


~ the brother of the illustrious Abdelmelic ; 


'and yet there are those who trust in the 


ungrateful and inconstant people.” 

On the death of his minister, Hixem was 
privately removed to an obscure fortress ; 
an individual somewhat resembling him in 
person was conveyed to the palace by night, 
suffocated, and placed in the royal couch. 
Rumours of Hixem’s inereasing illness were 
spread abroad ; and when the chief officers 
of state, in compliance with the pretended 
will of the dying Caliph, had acknowledged 
Mohammed as his heir, the death of the 
monarch was publicly announced. But the 
usurpation was of short continuance, In- 
censed against the African guard, which 


had supported the cause of Abderahman; 
he dissolved that formidable body; but 
though banished from the city, they kept 
together, and proclaimed Suleyman, of the 
royal blood of the Ommeyas, the successor 
of Hixem. But we need not dwell upon the 
details of the civil wars which followed. 
Mohammed was at last forced to take 
refuge in Cordova, and trust his crown and 
life to the successful resistance of a siege. 
At this juncture Wadha, the chamberlain 
of Hixem, drew his master from his con- 
cealment, and exhibited in the royal seat of 
the chief mosque a prince whom his asto- 
nished subjects had long numbered with 
the dead. Astonishment gave way to 
transport, and transport, as usual, to ex- 
cesses. The caliph, recalled to new exist- 
ence, was borne on the shoulders of the 
enthusiastic citizens to his palace, and 
seated once more upon his throne; Moham- 
med was dragged to its steps from a hiding- 
place where he had-sought protection, was 
beheaded, and his head thrown over the 
walls into the camp of Suleyman. .This 
latter prince next turned his arms against 
the restored Caliph. He besieged and took 
Cordova, and Hixem, whose exact fate is 
unknown, disappeared for ever from the 
stage of royalty. 

These revolutions shook the Caliphate of 
Spain to its foundations. Cordova no longer 
maintained her supremacy. Suleyman re- 
warded the chiefs of his adherents by the 
gift of hereditary fiefs, thus laying the 
foundation of the numerous independent 
petty sovereignties whose mutual quarrels 
eventuated in the ruin of Mohammedan 
Spain. Almost constantly in the field, 
Suleyman maintained himself during four 
years on his ill-established throne, and 
perished in the end, after a hard-fought 
battle. near Seville, by the sword of the 
executioner. 

Ali, the leader of the victorious party, 
was raised to the throne, after an ineffec- 
tual search for Hixem, in whose being alive 
many still believed. The crown, however, 
was not destined to sit more lightly on the 
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head of Ali than on that of his predecessors. 


The governors of Seville, Mesida, Toledo, 
and Saragossa, refused to acknowledge him, 
and united their forces to place upon the 
throne some one of the immediate descend- 
ants of the great Abderahman. The fickle 
multitude began to feel some affection for 
their ancient kings; or rather, to contrast 
the advantages once enjoyed under their 
rule with the anarchy, the desolation, and 
the misery of the present condition of the 
kingdom. Abderahman Almortadi, the 
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governor of Jaen, was proclaimed king in 
that city, and measures taken to depose the 
reigning usurper. For a time, however, 
the arms of Suleyman were triumphant ; 
but he found an enemy where he least 
expected one. While taking a bath in the 
palace at Cordova, he was stifled by his 
Sclavonic attendants, and the report cir- 
.culated that his death was natural. But 
we gladly hasten over the obscure, unin- 
teresting, and sanguinary annals of the few 
following years, all stained alike with blood 
and treachery, in quarrels between chiefs 
who coveted a diadem whose possession 
was enjoyed for a time at the ultimate 
expense of its wearer’s life. Five years 
after the death of Suleyman, we find the 
Cordovan throne occupied by Abderah- 
man V., the first of the many aspirants 
after power in those turbulent times whose 
virtues made him worthy of the transient 
dignity he enjoyed. His first object was to 
reform his guards, whose disorders had been 
long unrepressed, and whose worst atrocities 
none of his immediate predecessors had 
dared to punish. They became discon- 
tented, and, instigated by Mohammed Ben 
Abderahman, cousin of the king, mutinied. 
in the silence of the night the palace was 
forced, and the soldiers on guard put to the 
sword. The king awoke, but before he 
had time to escape, his bedchamber was 
entered, and he was pierced with a thou- 
sand wounds, after a reign of only forty- 
seven days. The conspirators, displaying 
their poinards, red with the blood of the 
murdered king, ran tumultuously through 
the streets of Cordova, and proclaimed their 
employer as Mohammed Ii. 

While Mohammed was thus successful, 
Yahia, nephew of Suleyman, was preparing 
to assert his own right to the throne. 
Having received large aid from Africa, he 
laid siege to Xeres, where an uncle of his 
own, who was likewise an aspirant to the 
royal dignity, had fortified himself. His 
cause was soon espoused by several of the 
provincial governors. Mohammed’s exac- 
tions had already excited an insurrection 
‘against him in Cordova, and in a panic of 
fear he fled from the capital to Ucles, in 


the province of Toledo, where, in a few 


days, poison ended his guilty life, alter a 
despicable reign of seventeen months. 
Yahia, of course, mounted the vacant 
‘throne, but only to meet with a fate no 
better than that of those who had immedi- 
ately gone before him. Mohammed, the 
powerful and ambitious governor of Seville, 
refused to do him homage, and persuaded 
‘several of the other governors to imitate his 
example. Yahia marched on Seville to 
punish the rebellious wali, but fell into an 
ambuseade in the vicinity of Ronda, where, 
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after a desperate struggle, he perished, 
“on the seventh day of the moon Mohar- 
ram, A.H. 417” (Feb. 28, a.p. 1026). 
Hixem ITI., whom the next turn of the 
wheel of fortune placed upon the Cordovan 
throne, was the brother of Abderahman 
Almortadi. _ This prince, warned by the 
fate of his immediate predecessors, most 
unwillingly accepted the offer of a crown 
which had destroyed so many of its wearers. 
The earnest persuasious of the citizens of 
Cordova at length induced him to abandon 
the retirement which he loved, and take 
upon himself the duties of government. 
But knowing well the inconstancy of the 
very people who called him to the throne, 
he proceeded, not to Cordova, but to the 
frontiers, to repel an invasion of the Chris- 
tians. It was indeed time to repel an enemy 
which, during the recent troubles, had re- 
duced a large part of Lusitania, and much 
even of New Castile. The kings of Leon 
and Navarre, and the Count of Barcelona, 
seemed by tacit agreement to have sus- 
pended their own animosities, and resolved 
to share the spoils of their falling rival. 
For three years, however, Hixem remained 
on the frontier without obtaining any de- 
cided success. A few predatory excursions 
into the territories of the allied Christian 
sovereigns were nearly all that he accom- 
plished. At the end of that period the mur- 
murs of his subjects, who insisted on seeing 
their king, compelled him to return to Cor- 
dova, where he was received by the ever- 
changing populace with rapturous rejoic- 
ings. He applied himself to everything 
that could benefit his subjects, redressed 
their wrongs, encouraged industry, admi- 
nistered justice with impartiality, relieved 
the poor, and repressed the exactions of 
the local magistrates. But all his virtues 
were not sufficient to procure him a peaceful 
reign. The provincial governors, impatient 
of a central ruler, resisted his authority. 
To reduce them to obedience he reluctantly 
took the field; but though at first. victori- 
ous, he soon found that the insurgent walis 
were too powerful for him, and he was forced 
to treat with open rebels. His failure 
excited first the murmurs, and then the 
open insurrection, of the crowd which had 
lately extolled him as the best of sovereigns. 
His friends advised him to retire for a time 
to his fortified palace of Azhara, but he 
refused to believe that danger was to be 
apprehended from a people whose happiness 
he had laboured so zealously to promote. 
Unhappily, his confidence was misplaced. 
During the night of the 29th of November, 
1031, a licentious mob paraded the streets 
of Cordova, and loudly demanded the depo- 
sition of their late favourite and true bene- 
factor. Hixem did not wait the effects of 
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their violence; with unfeigned satisfaction 
he went back into the retirement from which 
he had unwillingly come forth to govern a 
people who were unworthy of his rule. In 
private life he passed, undisturbed, the re- 
mainder of his days, 

With Hixem III. ended the Caliphate of 
the West, and that illustrious race which 
for nearly three centuries had swayed the 
sceptre of Moorish Spain. It is true that 
one (Ymmeyadon more was still found who 
expressed wishes for a crown, long placed 
upon the brows of its possessor but as the 
symbol of approaching death. ‘‘ Crown me 
to-day, and kill me to-morrow, if my stars 
will have it so!’ was his desperate excla- 
mation to those who would have dissuaded 
him from an ambitious course, which could 
end in nothing but his speedy destruction, 
But thus he replied to their advice, and after 
that day he was heard of no more. 


Thus the dominion and the fortunes of | 
two-thirds of the country; the petty but 
‘independent governors, the boldest of whom 


the Ommeyades passed away. ‘‘ Happy are 
they,’ says the Arabian historian, ‘‘ who 
have done righteously, and praise be to 
Him whose kingdom hath no end!’’ From 
this period (A.D. 1031) to the establishment 
of the kingdom of Granada, in A.D, 1238, 
there was no supreme chicf of Mcham- 
medan Spain, if we except the fleeting 
conquerors who passed over from Africa, 
and the fabric of whose dominion was as 
suddenly destroyed as it was erected. The 
grand Caliphate of the West was never re- 
established ; and henceforth, till the feeble 
remains of Mohammedan power took their 
last stand in Granada, the portion of the 
country free from the progressive ap- 
proaches of the Christian sovereignty was 
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governed by petty kings, whose mutual 
jealousies and wars rendered easy the sub- 
sequent subjugation of the entire peninsula 
by the Christian arms. ‘ae 

Having brought the reader thus far 
f THE ARABS IN 
SPAIN, we cannot do better than close this 
period of their eventful history with the 
words of the best modern English historian, 
of Spain: ** Vicious as is the constitution 
of all Mohammedan governments, and de- 
structible as are the bases on which they 
are founded, the reader cannot fail to have 
been struck with the fate of this great 
kingdom. It can scarcely be said to have 
declined; it fell at once. Not thirty years 
have elapsed since the great Almanasor 
wielded the resources of Africa and Spain, 
and threatened the entire destruction of 
the Christians, whom he had driven into an 


/obseure corner of this vast peninsula. 


Now Africa is lost; the Christians hold 


trembled at the name of Almanasor, openly 
insult the ruler of Cordova, whose authority 
extends little further than the walls of his 
capital. Assuredly so astounding a catas- 
trophe has no parallel in all history. Other 
kingdoms, indeed, as powerful as Cordova, 
have been as speedily, perhaps, deprived of 
their independence; but if they have been 
subdued by invading enemies, their re- 
sources, their vigour, and to a certain extent 
their greatness, has long survived the loss 
of that blessing. Cordova, in the very full- 
ness of her strength, was torn to pieces by 
her turbulent children.”’ 


CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


wre ee 


MR. AND MRS. DOUBLEDAY, 


I HAVE been frequently reminded of one 
of Johnson’s humorous sketches :—A man 
returning a broken wheelbarrow to a Quaker, 
with, ‘ Here I’ve broken your rotten wheel- 
barrow, usin’ on’t. I wish you’d get it 
mended right off, ’cause I want to borrow it 
again this afternoon.”’ The Quaker is made 
to reply, ‘‘ Friend it shall be done ;’”’ and I 
wish I possessed more of his spirit. 

But [ did not intend to write a chapter 
on involuntary loans; I have a story to tell. 

One of my best neighbours is Mr. Philo 
Doubleday, along, awkward, honest, hard- 
working Maineman, or Mainiote, Isuppose 
one might say; so good-natured that he 
might be mistaken for asimpleton: but 
that must be by those that do not know 


four years ago, bringing with him a wife, 
who is to him as vinegar-bottle to oil-cruet, 
or as mustard to the sugar, which is used 
to soften its biting qualities. Mrs. Double- 
day has the sharpest eyes, the sharpest 
nose, the sharpest tongue, the sharpest 
elbows, and, above all, the sharpest voice, 
that ever ‘penetrated the interior’ of 
Michigan. She has a tall, straight, bony 
figure, in contour somewhat resembling 
two hard-oak planks fastened together and 
stood on end; and, strange to say! she 
was full five-and-thirty when her mature 
graces attracted the eye and won the affec- 
tions of the worthy Philo. What. eclipse 
had come over Mr. Doubleday’s usual 
sagacity, when he made choice of his Polly, 


him. He is quite anold settler, came in| I am sure I never covld guess; but he is 
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certainly the only man in the wide world 
who could. possibly have lived with her; 
and he makes her a most excellent hus- 
band. 

She is possessed with a neat devil; Ihave 
known many such cases; her floor is 
scoured every night, after all are in bed but 
the unlucky scrubber, Betsey, the maid of 
all work ; and woe to the unfortunate ‘‘in- 
fidle,’”? as neighbour Jenkins says, who first 
sets dirty boot. on it in the morning. If 
men come in to talk over road business, for 
Philo is much sought when ‘the public’ 
has any work to do, or school business, for 
that, being very troublesome, and quite 
devoid of profit, is often conferred upon 
Philo, Mrs. Doubleday makes twenty er- 
rands into the room, expressing in her 
visage all the force of Mrs. Raddle’s in- 
quiry, ‘“‘Isthem wretches going?’ And 
when, at length, their backs are turned, out 
comes the bottled vengeance. The sharp 
eyes, tongue,elbow, and voice, are all in 
instant requisition. 

**Fetch the broom, Betsey! and the 
serub-broom, Betsey! and the mop, and 
that ere dish of soap, Betsey! And why 
on earth didn’t you bring some ashes? 
You didn’t expect to clean such a floor as 
this without ashes, did you ??’—“ What time 
are you going to have dinner, my dear ?”’ 
says the imperturbable Philo, who is getting 
ready to go out, 

‘Pinner ! I’m sure J don’t know! there’s 
no time to cook dinner in this house! 
nothing but slave, slave, slave, from morn- 
ing till night, cleaning up after a set of 
nasty, dirty,” &c. &c. * 


** Phew!” says Mr. Doubleday, looking 
at his fuming help-mate with a calm smile, 
“it'll allrub out when it’s dry, if you'll 
only let it alone.” 

** Yes, yes; and it would be plenty clean 
enough for you if there had been forty 
horses in here.”’ 

Philo, on some such occasion, waited 
till his Polly had stepped out of the room, 
and then, with a bit of chalk, wrote, on the 
broad black walnut mantel-piece :— 

** Bolt and bar hold gate of wood, 
Gate of iron springs made good ; 
Boit nor spring can bind the flame, 
Woman’s tongue can no man tame; ” 


and then took his hat and walked off. 

This is his favourite mode of vengeance, 
—‘‘ poetical justice,’ as he calls it; and, 
ashe is never at a loss for a rhyme of his 
own or other people’s, Mrs. Doubleday 
stands in no small dread of these efforts of 
genius. Once, when Philo’s crony, James 
Porter, the blacksmith, had left the print 
of his blackened knuckles on the outside of 
the oft-scrubbed door, and was the subject | 
of seme rather severe remarks from the 
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gentle Polly, Philo, as he left the house 
with his friend, turned and wrote, over the 
offended spot :— ’ 


** Knock not here! 
Or dread my dear.—P. D.” 


and the very next person that came was 
Mrs. Skinner, the merchant’s wife, all 
dressed in Her red merino, to make a visit. 
Mrs. Skinner who did not possess an un- 
usual share of tact, walked gravely round 
to the back door, and there was Mrs. 
Doubleday up to the eyes in soap making. 
Dire was the mortification, and point blank 
were the questions, as to how the visitor 
came to go round that way; and when the 
warning couplet was produced in justifica- 
tion, we must draw a veil over what fol- 
lowed, as the novelists say. 

Sometimes these poeticals came in aid of 
poor Betsey ; as once, when hearing acrash 
in the little shanty-kitchen, Mrs. Doubleday 
called, in her shrillest tones, ‘*‘ Betsey ! 
what on earth’s the matter >’? Poor Betsey, 
knowing what was coming, answered, in 
a deprecatory whine, ‘The cow’s kicked 
over the buckwheat batter!” 

When theclear, hilarous voice of Philo, 
from the yard where he was chopping, in- 
stantly completed the triplet ;— 

‘‘Take up the pieces and throw’m at 
her!’ for once the grim features of his 
spouse relaxed into a smile, and Betsey 
escaped her scolding. 

Yet Mrs. Doubleday is not without her 
excellent qualities as a wife, a friend, anda 
neighbour. She keeps her husband’s house 
and stockings inunexceptionabletrim. Her 
emptins are the envy of the neighbourhood. 
Her vinegar is,—as how could it fail >—the 
ne plus ultra of sharpness; and her pickles 
are greener than the grass of the field. She 
will watch night after night with the sick, 
perform the last sad office for the dead, or 
take to her home and heart the little ones 
whose mother is removed for ever from her 
place atthe fire-side. All this she can do 
cheerfully, and she will not repay herself, 
as many good people do, by recounting 
every worc of the querulous sick man, or 
the desolate mourner, with added hints of 
tumbled drawers, closets all in heaps, or 
sis fed dirty kitchens. 

was sitting one morning with my neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Jenkins, who is a sister of Mr. 
Doubleday, when Betsey, Mrs, Doubleday’s 
“hired girl,” came in with one of the 
shingles of Philo’s handiwork in her hand, 
which bore, inMr. Doubleday’s well-known 
chalk marks,— 


** Come quick, Fanny ! 
And bring the granny; 
For Mrs. Double- 
day’s in trouble.” 
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And the next intelligence was of a fine, new 
pair of lungs, at that hitherto silent man- 
sion. I called very soon after to take a peep 
at the ‘‘latest found ;” and if the suppressed 
delight of the new papa was a treat, how 
much more was the softened aspect, the 
womanised tone of the proud and happy 
mother. I never saw a being so completely 
transformed. She would almost forget to 
answer me, inher absorbed watching of the 
breath of thelittlesleeper. Even when trying 
to be polite, and to say whatthe occasion de- 
manded, her eyes would not be withdrawn 
from her tiny face. Conversation on any 
subject but the ever-new theme of ‘‘babies,”’ 
was out of the question... Whatever we be- 
gan upon, whirled round sooner or later to 
the one point. The needle may tremble, 
but it turns not with the less constancy to 
the pole. 

As I pass for anoracle in the matter of 
paps and possets, [had frequent communica- 
tion with my now happy neighbour, who 
had forgotten to scold her husband, learned 
to let Betsey have time to eat, and omitted 
the nightly scouring of the floor, lest so 
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much dampness might be bad for the baby. 
We were in deep consultation, one morning, 
on some important point touching the ees 
being of this sole object of Mrs. Double- 
day’s thoughts and dreams, when the very 
same little Ianthe Howard, dirty as ever, 
presented herself. She sat down and stared 
awhile without speaking, a /’ordinatre, and 
then informed us, that her mother “ wanted 
Mrs. Doubleday to let her have her baby for 
alittle while, ’caus Benny’s”.,..—but she 
had no time to finish the sentence. 

‘Lend my baby!!!”—and her utterance 
failed. The new mother’s feelings were for- 
tunately too big for speech, and Ianthe 
wisely disappeared before Mrs. Doubleday 
found her tongue. Philo, who entered on 
the instant, burst into one of. his electrify- 
ing laughs, with— 

“Ask my Polly, 
To lend her Dolly !—” 
and I could not help thinking, that one 
must come ‘“ West,’’ in order to learn a 
little of everything.—Caroline M. Kirk- 
land. 


DEATH OF THE BIG BEAR. 


IToLp my neighbours, that on Monday 
morning—naming the day—I would start 
that BAk, and bring him home with me, or 
they might divide my settlement among 
them, the owner having disappeared. Well, 
stranger, on the morning previous to the 

reat day of my hunting expedition, I went 
into the woods near my house, taking my 
gun and Bowie-knife along, just from habit, 
and there sitting down also from habit, 
what should I see getting over my fence, 
but the bar! Yes, the old varmint was 
within a hundred yards of me, and the way 
he walked over that fence—stranger, he 
loomed up like a black mist, he seemed so 
large, and he walked right towards me. I 
raised myself, took deliberate aim, and fired. 
Instantly the varmint wheeled, gave a yell, 
and walked through the fence \ike a falling 
tree would through a cobweb. I started 
after, but wastripped up by my inexpres- 
sibles; and before I hadreally gathered my- 
self up, I heard the old varmint groaning 
ina thicket near by, like a thousand sin- 

ners, and by the time I reached him he was 
a corpse. Stranger, it tuok five niggers and 


myself to put that carcase on a mule’s back, 
and old long-ears waddled under his load, 
as if he was foundered in every leg of his 
body ; and with a common whopper of a bar, 
he would have trotted off, and enjoyed 
himself. 


skin, and the way it used to cover my bar- 
mattress and leave several feet on each side 
totuck up, would have delighted you. It 
was in fact a creation bar, and if it had 
lived in Samson’s time, and had met him, 
in a fair fight, it would have licked him in 
the twinkling of a dice-box. But, stranger, 
I never liked the way I hunted him, and 
missedhim, ‘Yhere is something curious 
about it I could never understand,—and I 
never was satisfied at his giving in so easy 
at last. Perhaps, he had heard of my pre- 
parations to hunt him the next day, so he 
just come in, like Capt. Scott’s coon, to 
save his wind to grunt with in dying ; but 
that ain’t likely. My private opinion is, 
that that bar was an unhuntable bar, and 
died when his time come.—T. B. Thorpe. 


’Twould astonish you to know 
how big he was; I made a bed-spread of his. 
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THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 


‘e Then man no longer plied with timid oar 
And failing heart along the windward shore ; 
Broad to the sky he turned his fearless sail— 
Defied the adverse, woo’d the favouring gale; 
Bared to the storm his adamantine breast, 
Or soft on ocean’s lap lay down to rest; 
While free as clouds the liquid ether sweep, 
His white-winged vessels coursed th’ unbounded deep ; 
From clime to clime the wanderer loved to ream— 
The waves his heritage, the world his home.” ' 


Like the originators of many other use- The only natural magnet with which we. 
ful inventions, the inventor of the mari- | are acquainted is the loadstone, a mineral 
ner’s compass isunknown. Some writers | of a dark iron-grey colour, approaching to 
have named Flavio Gioja, who lived in} black, found in great abundance in the 
the thirteenth century ; yet Guyot de Pro-| iron-mines of Sweden, in some parts of 
vince, a troubadour, or Provencal poet, | the Hast, in America, and sometimes, 
who lived a hundred years before, speaks | though rarely, among the iron-ores of. 
of the loadstone as useful to navigation, | England. There is a property peculiar 
and as called the Mariner’s Stone. Others | to this substance—namely, that of attract- 
ascribe the invention to the French, others, 
again, to the English, while the Chinese 
are said to have been acquainted with it 
much earlier than any other people in 
the world. 


[He iron, which it draws into contact 
with its own mass, and holds firmly 
attached by its own power of attraction. 
A piece of loadstone drawn several 
times along a needle or small piece of iron 

Mr. T. 8. Davis has elaborately investi-| converts it into an artificial magnet. If 
gated the history of the compass, and he | this fog tae men needle be then carefully 
asserts that it was used by the Chinese, under | balanced, so as to move easily on its centre, 
the name of the Tche-chy (directing stone), | it will voluntarily turn round, until one of 
about 2604 years B.C. It passed from | its ends points towards the north; and, if 
them through the Arabs, and was first | removed from this direction, will, when 
used in Europe after the crusades. The | left at liberty, invariably turn to the same 
power of the loadstone to act on iron, not} point. The magnetised needle also pos- 
the polarity, was known to the Greeks. | sesses the power of attracting iron, and of 
Sasichoniath> ascribes to Chrouus the in-| communicating this power to another 
vention of “ Batulia, or stones that moved | piece of iron or steel similar to that of the 
as having life.” Chronus lived about 2800, | loadstone itself, in proportion to the in- 
and, if so, the discovery passed from | tensity ofthe magnetic property which has 
Western Asia into China. been imparted to it. 

‘he mariner’s compass is an object not| The magnetic power can also be im- 
only of great curiosity, but also of great | parted to iron or steel, without the inter- 
importance, when considered with regard | vention of either a natural or artificial 
to the interests, the security, and the| magnet. Ifa bar of steel or iron is held 
wants of mankind. In the old time the | in a slanting direction, thus 
Greeks would not venture out into the Ss. 
open sea; the ships coasted along the 
shore, it being necessary to remain in 
sight of land. Some island or some N./ 
mountain height served them as guides in| the upper end of the bar S leaning to the 
the day-time, and when the night came on, | south, and the other end N to the north, 
the position, rising, and setting of the and while in this position it is struck 
stars answered the same purpose. But| smartly at the lower end with a hammer, 
by the aid of the compass the navigator | the bar itself resting against an anvil or 
can now range the most distant and un-| other piece of iron, it will be found to 
frequented seas with perfect security as | possess the properties of a magnet, and if 
to his course, and with certainty that he | nicely balanced upon its centre the end 
‘shall in due time arrive at the place of his| N will swing round until it points to the 
destination. north, 

Before describing the mariner’s compass; _ Another very curious property is this. 
it is necessary to explain a few of the | If the end of a needle ‘pointed to the 
phenomena of magnetism, from which | north be brought near to the end of a 
jts power and usefuln.s are derived. | second needle pointing in the same direc- 
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tion, they will move away from each 
other; but if the north end of one is 
brought near to the south end of the other 
‘they will be mutually attracted and ap- 
proach each other. That end of the mag- 
net which points to the north is said to be its 
north-pole, and the opposite is called its 
south-pole. 

The magnetic power can be given to 
either iron or steel: iron receives it more 
readily, but very soon parts with it; steel, 
on the contrary, is not so easily magnet- 
ised, but when once that end is gained 
it becomes a permanent magnet. The 
powers of either a natural or artificial 
magnet may be destroyed in several ways 
—by ared heat, by a stroke of lightning, 
or even by being laid in an injudicious 
position. 

These are a few of the principal laws of 
the power called magnetism, but the cause 
of this power we may never be able to 
discover. ‘he most plausible theory is 
that the earth itself contains, or is in fact, 
an enormous magnet; that one of its 
magnetic poles is situated somewhere in 
the north, and the other in the south. The 
principle on which the mariner’s compass 
is formed may from a knowledge of the 
above facts be easily understood. 

A magnet made like the hand of a 
clock, with that end which points to the 
north shaped like the head of an arrow, 
is clay balanced on a steel point, and 
placed inside a cireular box, and to this is 
attached a card on which the divisions of 
north, south, east, and west (or, as they 
are called, the points of ihe compass) are 
printed, and which is made to go round 
along with the needle, By simply look- 
ing at the position of the needle, the mari- 
ner can see the direction in which the 
vessel is sailing, and regulate his steering 
accordingly. 


About the middle of the sixteenth cen- | 
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tury it was discovered that the needle did 
not point directly to the north, but that 
its direction was somewhat to the east of 
that point, and this has since been called 
the variation of the compass. ‘T'o account 
for this it was supposed that the magnetic 
pole of the earth did not coincide with 
that of the axis on which the globe itself 
turned. Subsequent observations appear 
to have confirmed this theory, and the 
northern er a pole is supposed to be 
situated in the north-west extremity of 
Baffin’s Bay. 

Captain Parry, in his voyage of discovery 
to the North Seas, discovered that when 
he had passed to the north of a certain 
spot, to the westward of Hudson’s Strait, 
the needie, which had previously been 
varying to an extreme degree, absolutely 
went half round the compass away from 
its proper direction towards the north ; 
that is, the north pole pointed due south, 
and this ca ee to be the case until he 
had sailed considerably further north. 
Whether this powerful local attraction 
had any reference to the real magnetic 
pole, further observations will perhaps 
determine. 

A very remarkable circumstance attends 
the variation of the compass, and the cause 
of it has hitherto eluded the researches 
of philosophers. 

W hen it was first noticed, the magnetic 
needle in London pointed some degrees to 
the eastof the true north. This variation 
gradually became less, till at length, in 
the year 1660, it agreed with the north 
pole of the earth ; it then gradually began 
to vary to the west, till in the year 1828 
the variation amounted to nearly twenty- 
five degrees. Since that time it has de- 
creased, being at present about twenty- 
four degrees of a circle of three hundred 
and sixty. 


COAL A GEOLOGICAL PROOF OF THE DIVINE BENEVOLENCE. 


Ir a created and _ intelligent bein 

from some other sphere had alighte 

on this globe during that remote 
period when the vegetation now dug 
out of the coal formation covered the sur- 
face with its gigantic growth, he might 
have felt as if here was a waste of creative 
power. Vast forests of sigillaria, lepi- 
dodendra, conifere, cycedz and _ tree 
ferns would have waved over his head 
with their imposing though sombre foliage, 
while the lesser tribes of calamities and 
equisetacez would have filled the inter- 
vening spaces; but no vertebral animal 


would have .been there to enjoy and en- 
liven the almost universal solitude. Wh: 

then he must have inquired, is there suc 

a profusion of vegetable forms and such a 
colossal development of individual plants ? 
To what use can such vast forests be 
applied? But let ages roll by, and that 
same being revisit our world at the pre- 
sent time. Let him traverse the little- 
island of Britain, and see there fifteen 
thousand steam-engmes moved by coal 
dug out of the earth, and neaanes by 
these same ancient forests. Let him see 
these engines performing the work of 
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two millions of men, and moving machi- 
nery which accomplishes what would 
require the unaided labours of three or 
four hundred millions of men, and he 
could not doubt but such a result was one 
of the objects of that rank vegetation 
which covered the earth ere it was fit for 
the residence of such natures as now dwell 
upon it. Let him go to the coal-fields of 
other countries, and especially those of 
the United States, stretching over one 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles, 
containing a quantity absolutely inex- 
haustible, and already imparting comfort 
to millions of the inhabitants, and giving 
life and energy to every variety of manu- 
facture through the almost entire length 
of this country, and destined to pour out 
their wealth through all coming time, long 
after the forests shall all have been level- 
led—and irresistible must be the convic- 
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the part of the Deity. In those remote 
ages, while yet the earth was unfitted for 
the higher races of animals that now 
dwell upon it, it was eminently adapted 
to nourish that gigantic flora which would 
produce the future fuel of the hnman race, 
when that crown of all God’s works 
should be placed upon the earth. Ere 
that time those forests must sink beneath 
the ocean, be buried beneath deposits of 
rock thousands of feet thick. But during 
all that period all those chemical changes 
which are essential to convert them into 
coal would be accomplished, and at last 
man would find access, by his ingenuity 
and industry, to the deep-seated beds 
whence his fuel might be drawn. Nor 
would these vast repositories fail him till 
the consummation of all things. Surely 
there was no waste, but there was a far- 
reaching plan of benevolence, in the pro- 


| fusion of vegetable life in the earlier 
periods of our planet,—Hvtcheock. 


tion up@én his mind, that here is a beanti- 
ful example of prospective benevolence on 


ALMANACKS IN OLDEN ‘TIMES. 


Tuer almanack of our ancestors was completely swi generis ; it was not sufficient for 
one to know the seasons, weathers, and predilections of man and beast, but dive 
he must into the coming political events. It was necessary that the whole chain 
of events should be laid before him, as far as the combined systems of prophecy 
could accomplish the work. Since, therefore, modern prophecy is so closely 
connected with the e¢ cetera of almanacks, it may not be irrelevant to make a few 
observations on this curious and interesting branch of inquiry. f 

The pretended source of foreknowledge was generally through the agency of 
conjured spirits. The following is translated from the Clavicula Solomonis, of 
which there is a manuscript in the Sloanian collection in the British Museum. 


‘*The first spirit is Bael, ruling in the East over sixty-six legions of angels; his 
principal power is to make mortals invisible. The ldamen, when known, is a sufficient 
preservative against his influence. The Solomonic spirits are seventy-two in number. 
The chief kings may be bound between nine and twelve o’clock in the morning, and 
from three o’clock till sunset; marquises, from three o’clock till nine in the evening, 
from nine o’clock at night till sunrise; dukes, from sunrise till noon, in fine weather 
only ; prelates, any hour of the day; and knights, from the dawn of day till sunrise, 
and from four o’clock p.m. till sunset.”’ 

This is circumstantial enough. We take an example, in pure jargon, from 
another MS. in the British Museum :— 

“O you great, mighty, and powerful King Amaimon, who bears rule by the power of 
the supreme Gop E Lover, all spirits, both superior. and inferior, of the infernal order, 
in the dominion of the East, I invocate and command you, by the especial and true 
name of God, and by God that you worship, and by the seal of your creation, and 
by the most mighty and powerful name of Gop JenovAn TETRAGRAMMATON, who 
cast you out of heaven, with all other infernal spirits, and by all the most powerful and 
great names of Gop, who created heaven, and earth, and hell, and all things contained 
in them, and by their powers and virtues, and by the name PrimEUMATON, who 
commandeth the whole host of heaven, that you cause, enforce, and compel the spirit N 
to come unto me here before this circle, in a fair and comely shape, without doing any 
harm unto me, or any other creature, to answer truly and faithfully to all my requests, 
that I may accomplish my will and desires in knowing or obtaining any matter or thing 
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which by office you know is proper for him to perform or accomplish, through the power 
of Gop E.over, who createth and disposeth both celestial, aerial, terrestrial, and 
infernal !’’ 

The prophecies of Ambrose Merlin were those which obtained the greatest 
celebrity in the middle ages, and were interpreted by different writers with various 
degrees of ingenuity, but with equal satisfaction and agreement, The following 
prophecies cannot, however, but be regarded as most remarkable coincidences :— 

_‘ But a young lion he at length shall tame, 
And send her empty back from whence she came. 
Much trouble shall be made about the crown, 
And kings soon raised, and as soon put down :” 


which is said to refer to the contest of the rival roses at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century. ‘The next one is a most singular account of the murder of the 
princes by Richard :— 
‘¢ From the Herculean lion lately sphered, 

And in his orb Jove himself endeared, 

Shall shine two stars, without eclipse or cloud ; 

But they, as to some sacred offering vowed, 

Shall perish on the altar ere they grow 

To that full splendour which the world they owe. 

A hunch-back’d monster, who with teeth is born, 

The mockery of art, and nature’s scorn— 

Who from the womb preposterously is hurl’d, 

And with feet forward thrust into the world— 

Shall, from the lower earth on which he stood, 

Wade every step he mounts here deep in blood. 

He shall to the height of all his hopes aspire, 

And, cloth’d in state, his ugly shape admire. 

But when he thinks himself most safe to stand, 

From foreign parts a native whelp shall land, 

Who shall the long divided blood unite, 

By joining of the Red Lion with the White.”’ ; Sige 

But this is not much more remarkable than the following, from the prophecies 

of Michael Nostradamus :— . 


‘‘ The blood of the innocent shall cause want and misery at London, 
Burnt down to the ground in the year which is sixth after sixty ; 
Such a fall will the old matron have from her high seat. 
Then shall a great many of one and the same sect be killed :” 
or than the following, which also relates to the Great Fire of London, and which 
was written in 1652 :-— : 
‘* Shall London, after this, be burnt, sir? Where 
Will the fire first begin? At Westminster, 
Or at Pye Corner, sir, among the cookes? 
If starres can’t tell you, pray, what say your bookes ?” 
As, however, Westminster and Pye Corner were the two extremities of the 
Metropolis, this is not so marvellous, 
‘The following prophecy is stated to have been found in az old almanack :— 
‘* By the power to see through the ways of heaven, 
In one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven 
Will the year pass away without any spring, 
And on England’s throne shall not sit a king,’’ 
The following are amongst some of the most curious early printed almanacks :— 
‘© 1, Pronostycacyon of Mayster John Thybault, Medycyner and Astronomer of the 
Emperyall Majestie, of the year of our Lorde God, MCCCCCXXXIIJ., comprehending 
the iiij. partes of this yere, and of the influence of the mone, of peas and warre, and of 
the skynesses of this yere, with the constellacions of them that be under the vij. planettes, 
and the revolucions of kynges and princes, and of the eclipses and comets. 4to.”’ 
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‘2, An Alminacke and prodigious premonstration, made for the yeare of grace, 
1566. By Michael Nostradamus. 12mo. H. Denham.” . 

“3. A Prognostication made for the yere of our Lorde God, 1579; wherein the 
change of the weather is briefly set foorth, and the rysyng of certayne notable starres, 
&c., referred to the meridian of the citie of Chester. By Alexander Mounslowe, 12mo. 
Richard Watkins.” 

«4, The Kalender of Shepardes, fol. Richard Pynson.”’ 

The following hints to husbandmen are sensible :—~ 

‘* Peers, go thou to the plough, and take with thee thy wife,} 
Delve and drawe, sowe barly, whete, and rye ; 
Of one make ten—this is a parfyte lyfe, 
As sayth Aristotyle, in his philosophy. 
. Thou nede not studye to know astrology, 
For if the wether be not to thy plesaunce, 
Thank ever God, of his devyne ordenaunce.”’ 
‘<5, A Prognostication everlasting of right good effect. By Leonard Digges, 4to.’’ 


The editions of this work are very numerous, and are scarcely worth par- 
ticularising. ; apie 

The following extract is given in explanation of their methods of judging the 
weather :—- 


** Now ensue extraordinary tokens» for the knowledge of the weather. 

‘* Some have observed evil weather to follow when water-fowls leave the sea, desiring 
land; when the fowls of the land fly high; the crying of fowls about waters, and making 
great noises with their wings; also the seas swelling with unusual waves. If beasts eat 
greedily, if they lick their hoofs, if they suddenly move to and fro making a noise, 
breathing up the air with open nostrils, rain will follow. And the busy heaving of moles, 
the appearance of worms, hens resorting to the roost covered with dust, declare rain. 
The ample working of the spinner in the air, the ant busied with her eggs, the bees in 
fair weather not farre wandering, the continual prating of the crow, show tempest. 
When the crow or raven gape against the sun in summer, heat followeth. If they busy 
themselves in washing, look for rain.” 

T. Raynold printed the prognostication of Jasper Laet, ‘‘ Doctor in Medycyne,” 
for the year 1524. In this we have specimens of weather predictions :— 

‘* The Disposition of the Summer, 

‘‘The summer of this year shall be dark at first, and sometimes fair weather, with 
much rain, tempest, thunder, and hail; the mists that will certainly fall will be very 
dangerous for man’s body. Moreover, the unhappy fire shall be marvelous dangerous, 
whereof every man make take heed. Many thieves shall reign this year, the which shall 
do great mischief,”’ 


‘* The Disposition of the Harvest. 
‘* The harvest of this year shall be goodin the beginning, and temperate, with thunder 
« and tempests of wind, after that changing with wind and rain, and much perilous for the 
lands and towns lying near the seaside, and especially Holland and Zealand.” 
Of the nonsense with which almanacks of a somewhat later period were filled, we 
may instance the following couple of stanzas, from one of the year 1739 :— 


‘¢ A lawyer once thought surely he should die, 
And order’d for a will immediately. 
Quoth he—‘ My wealth, e’en all I have to leave, 
T unto Bedlam freely do bequeathe.’ : 


‘* His friends, uneasy, ask’d why so he did ? 
‘ Perhaps,’ said he, ‘ the reason’s from you hid. 
I got it of madmen; the case is plain : 
Then ’tis but just I leave ’t to them again.’ ”’ 


Or the following, in MS, Harl. 5937, where we find the following singular 
address :— 
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“To all that buy Almanacks. 

‘¢ Gentlemen: A good new year to ye! and I believe you wish the like to tis too, for 
that is but manners. But this is not all I have to say to ye. Do you think these sheets 
were printed for nothing? No; the bookseller swears, that if he thought you would 
not have bought um, he would never have published um; and he swears further, if you 
don’t buy um now, he will never print um again. Thus you sée it is in your power 
either to vex or please him. Do which you will, and so farewell.” 

Thus were the various tastes of almanack-buyers attempted to be satisfied. 


WHAT IS POETRY? 


Many definitions have been attempted, and perhaps none is quite successful. ‘‘ It is,’’ 
says Aristotle, ‘‘imitation. ‘‘ It is,’’ says Johnson, ‘‘ the art of pleasing.’’ ‘It is,’’ 
says Eliott, ‘‘ impassioned truth.”’ Were we asked the question, we should reply (not 
as a definition, but a description), it is love—pure, refined, insatiable affection—for the 
beautiful forms of this material universe, for the beautiful affections of the human soul, 
for the beautiful passages of the history of the past, for the beautiful prospects which 
expand before us in the future: such love burning to passion, attired in imagery and 
speaking in music, is the essence and the soul of poetry, It is this which makes 
personification the life of poetry. The poet looks upon nature, not with the philosopher, 
as composed of certain abstractions, certain ‘‘ cold material laws ;”’ but he breathes upon 
them, and they quicken into personal life, and become objects, as it were, of personal 
attachment. The winds, with him, are not cold currents of air, they are messengers, 
they are couriers—the messengers of destiny, the couriers of God; the rainbow is not a 
mere prismatic effect of light, but to the poet, in the language of the son of Sirach, ‘‘it 
encompasseth the heavens with a glorious circle, and the hands of the Most High have 
bended it ;”” the lightning is not simply an electric discharge, it is a barbed arrow of 
vengeance, it is winged with death; the thunder is not so much am elemental uproar, as 
it is the voice of God; the stars are not so much distant worlds, as they are eyes looking 
down on men with intelligence, sympathy, and love; the ocean isnota dead mass of 
waters, it is ‘*a glorious mirror to the Almighty’s form;” the sky isnot, to the poet, 
a ‘‘foul and pestilent congregation of vapours,’’ it is a magnificent canopy; “‘ fretted 
with golden fire ;”” nay, to his anointed eye every blade of grass lives, every flower has 
its sentiment; every tree its moral, and 
“ Visions, as poetic eyes avow, 
Hang in each leaf, and cling to every bough.” 

This perpetual personification springs from that principle. of love which teaches. the 
poet not only to regard all men as his brethren, the whole earth as his home, but to 
throw his own. excess of soul into the dumb, deaf, and dead things, and to find even.in 
them subjects of his sympathy and candidates for his regard. It was in this spirit that 
Sterne said, that were he in a desert he would love some cypress. It was in this spirit 
that poor Burns did not disdain to address the mouse running from his ploughshare as 


his’ “‘ fellow-mortal,’” and bespeak even the ill-fated daisy, which the same ploughshare.. 


destroyed—say rather, transplanted into the garden of never-dying song :—. - es 


‘* Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour, 
And I maun crush below the stoure 
Thy feeble stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thow bonnie gem. 
‘* Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The blythesome lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet, 
Wi speckled breast, 
While upward springing, blythe to greet 
The purpling east.” 
So long as love and the personifying principle springing from it exist, we are not 
afraid for the decline or fall of poetry.—Eeclectic Review, 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG, 


‘WHEN 1 AM A MAN.” 


A little boy sat on a rounded stone, 
On the eve of an April day, 

His hat by his side he had carelessly thrown, 
While he wiped the sweat away. 

His soft hair floated in glossy curls, 
And his eye was an eye of blue, 

And his voice was that of a merry girl’s, 
As he spoke of the days in view. 


He looked at the sky, and he fondly thought 
That life was as pure and bright, 

And the golden flush that his vision caught 
Filled his mind with a child’s delight. 


The rich array of the countless flowers 
He saw with a brightening eye, [hours 
And he wondered how soon his boyhood’s 
Would be over, and manhood nigh. 


He saw a fine house with,its spreading lawn, 
And the coach as it rolled to the gate, 
In which the old squire on his visits was 
drawn, 
With the footman to listen and wait. 


And he saw a gay throng as it passed along, 
And he thought of some boyish plan, 
And he cried in a voice that was ringing and 
strong, 
‘*T will have one, too, when I am a man!”’ 


**T’ll have a fine house, 
And I'll have a fine coach, 
And I'll have all fine things, when 
I'll ride all the day, 
And have money to pay, 
And I’ll do what I like, when I am a man! 


**T’ll go round the world, 
_ And I'll see all the things 
To be seen in the world, when Iam a man! 
Oh, I wish time would go, 
For to me it’s. so slow— 
For I want to know when I amaman 


The blue-eyed boy wished, as he caught up 
his hoop, 
Which had fallen right down by his side, 
And he hurried to look at a marching troop, 
That trod with a martial pride, 


And he went to his home, a cottage near by, 
Where his mother was watching the door, 
And she looked with delight‘at his beaming 


man ; 
am a 
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eye 
As he told her his plans o’er and o’er. 
But she told him of things that were better 
Than the world and its seeming joy, 
And pointing his eye to the Kvening Star, 
Spoke sweetly of Heav’n to her boy. 


And when he laid downin the arms of sleep, 
She knelt by his side in prayer, [to keep 

And she thought that the angels came down 
Her boy as he slumbered there. 


[far. 


| WANTED, AN HONEST, INDUSTRIOUS BOY. 


We lately saw an advertisement, headed as 
j above. It conveys toevery boy an impres- 
sive moral lesson. 

“An honest, industrious boy” is always 
wanted. He will be sought for; his services 
will be in demand, he will be respected and 
loved; he will be spoken of in terms of high 
commendation ; he willaltways havea home ; 
he will grow up to be a man of known worth 
and established character. 

He will be wanted. The merchant will 
want him for a salesman or a clerk; the 
master mechanic will want him for an ap- 
prentice or journeyman; those with a job 
to let will want him for a contractor ; cli- 
ents will want him for a lawyer; patients 
for a physician; religious congregations 
for apastor; parents for a teacher of their 
children, and the people for an officer. 

He will be wanted. Townsmen will want 
him as a citizen ; acquaintances as a neigh- 
bour; neighbours as a friend; families as 
a visitor; the world as an acquaintance; 
nay, girls will want him as a beau, and 
finally as a husband, 

An honest, industrious boy! Just think 
ofit, boys! will you answer this description? 
Can you apply for this situation? Are you 
sure that you will be wanted? You may 
be smart and active, but that does’ not fill 
the requisition—are you honest ? You'may 
be capable—are you tndustrious? You 
may be well dressed, and create a fayour- 
able impression at first sight—are you both 
‘‘honest and industrious??? You may 
apply for a good situation—are. you sure 
that your friends, teachers, acquaintances 
can recommend you for these qualities? No 
readiness or aptness for business will do 
it. Youmust be honest and industrious— 
must work and labour; then will your ap- 
plication for places of profit and trust be 
almost certain to suceeed. 


WoRK! WORK! 
I HAVE seen and heard of people who 
thought it beneath them to work—to em- 
ploy themselves industriously in some use- 
ful labour.. Beneath them to work! Why, 
work is the great motto of life; and he 
who accomplishes the most by his industry 
is the most truly great man ; aye, and is the 
most distinguished man among his fellows, 
too. And the man who so far forgets his 
duty to himself, his fellow-creatures, and 
his God—who so far forgets the great busi- 
néss of life as to allow his energies to 
stagnate in inactivity and uselessness, had 
better die; for, says holy writ, ‘* He that 
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will not work, neither shall he eat.’ An 
idler is a cumberer of the ground ; a weari- 
ness and curse to himself, as well as to 
those around him. 

Beneath human beings to work! Why, 
what but the continued industry that brings 
forth the improvement that never allows 
man to be contented with any attainment 
he may have made, or any work he may 
have effected--what but this raises man 
above the brute creation, and, under Provi- 
dence, surrounds him with comforts, 
juxuries, refinements, and physical, moral, 
and intellectual blessings? The great 
orator, the great poet, and the great scholar, 
are great working men. ‘Their vocation is 
infinitely more laborious than that of any 
handicraftsman. And the student’s life has 
more anxiety than that of any other man; 
and without the perseverance, the attention 
of real industry, he never can succeed. 
Hence the number of mere pretenders to 
cholarship, of those who have not the 
trength and industry to be real scholars, 
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but stop half way, and are mere smatterers, 
a shame to the profession, 


Beneath human beings to work! Lookinto — 


the artist’s studio, the poet’s garret, where 
the genius of immortality stands ready to 


seal his works with her ineffaceable signet, — 


and then you will see industry standing by 
her side. 


Beneath human beings to work! Why, I — 


had rather a child of mine should labour 
regularly at the lowest and meanest employ- 
ment than waste its time, its body, mind, 


and soulin folly, idleness, and uselessness. 


Better to wear outin a year than to rust 
out in a century. 

Beneath human beings to work! What 
but work has tilled our fields, clothed our 
bodies, built our houses, raised our 
churches, printed our books, cultivated our 
minds ?—and, without work—work of the 
right sort and persevered in,—how shall 
man obtain a fitness for a better state of 
existence ? 


TO OUR “ FRENCH” CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue terms of satisfaction and gratitude in which our Correspondents express them- 
selves as to the practical ‘‘ Lessons’”’ we have furnished, and the rewards we have 
bestowed on their laudable industry, amply repay us for the pains we have taken, 
and the unusual methods to which we have resorted for their benefit and en- 
couragement. Many of the prizes have by this time reached their destination, and 
others are waiting for more definite directions. We feel proud of our pupils; and 
they will, no doubt, feel an honest pride while reading the important Volume we 
have presented to them, or while exhibiting it to their friends. Let them perse- 
vere in the study of the language and in the study of that Volume, and they, as 
well as ourselves, will have every day additional reason to rejoice that “‘ Hasy Les- 
sons in French’’ ever appeared in the Work inc Man’s FRIEND. 

One correspondent, however, who signs himself ‘* GuinuauMs,’’ ventures to ex- 
press doubt as to the integrity of the transaction in reference to the prizes, and even 
goes so far as to insinuate that the names we furnished at the close of our 26th 
Lesson, or at least a portion of them, are fictitious, The terms in which he has 
addressed us are uncourteous in the extreme; we will, however, assure him that 
if he had happened to have called in at our office a few days since, he would 
have seen two long rows of very neatly-bound French Bibles, duly packed 
and labelled with the names and addresses of the successful competitors. While 
‘*Guillaume’’ dowbts, some score or more of these competitors are rejoicing in 


absolute certainty. 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


8. noun-substantive; a. adjective ; ad. adverb 


Estrapa’DE, s. the rearing and kicking 
of an ungovernable horse. 

Estray’, s. any valuable tame animals 
found wandering at large within any manor 
or lordship, and whose owner is unknown. 

Estrea’T, s. atrue copy of an original 
writing; v.a. to take from by way of fine. 

Ks/TUARY, 5. an arm of the sea; a frith. 

EsTva/TION, s. a boiling, an agitation, a 
commotion. 

Es’/URINE, 
suming. 

Era’t-Magor, s. (French) a specific 
number of officers belonging to the same 
corps. 

ETcuH’ING, $s. a species of engraving. The 
copper-plate is coated with a peculiar var- 
nish ; the designis next scratched or etched 
on the metal by means of a species of needle, 
or pointed tool of steel; a border of wax is 
then placed round the plate, and the work 
is “bitten in” the required depth with 
aquafortis. 

EVESIAN, a. relating to such winds as 
blow at stated times of the year. 

E/THER, s. pure air; a pure element; in 
chemistry, ether is a volatile, fragrant, in- 
flammable, and intoxicating liquid, obtained 
by distilling a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
alcohol. 

ETHE’REAL, a. heavenly, refined, pure. 

Eru'tcs, s. p/, the science which relates 
to our mental affections, especially as they 
are virtuous or vicious, right or wrong; 
morals. 

ErtuH’nic, a. heathenish; s, a heathen ; 
one who has no faith in revealed religion. 

ETHNOLOGY, s. a treatise on nations. 


ETHOL/0GY, s. a treatise on morals, or the 
science of ethics. 

ETI0La/TION, s. the operation of whiten- 

ing plants by excluding the sun from them. 
 Erro1/oey, s. an account of the causes of 

anything; an account of the causes of a 

disease. 

ETIQUETT’E, s. ceremonious form. 

_  Erur’, Erweer’, s. a case for.pocket in- 
struments, as scissors, knife, &c. 
EtyMou/oey, s. the original, or deriva- 

tion of words; the science which explains 

the nature and meaning of words by point- 
ing out how they have been formed. 
ET’yMoN, s. an original, a primitive word. 


Ev’cHARist, s, the act of thanksgiving; | 


a. corroding, eating, con- 


; ¥. verb; v.a. verb-active ; v.22. verb-neuter. 


the sacramental act called ‘‘ the Com- 
munion,” or the ‘‘ Lord’s Supper.” 


EvcHoL’oey, s. a formulary of prayers. 
Kv'cuyMy, s. a good state of the blood. 
Ev’crasy, s. a good habit of the body. 


EvupDIOM’ETER, 8. an instrument-to deter- 
mine the salubrity of the air. 


Ku’GeEny, s. nobleness of birth. 

Euo/Gium, Ev’Loay, s. praise, enco- 
mium. 

Ev’NomMy, s. a constitution of good laws. 

Evurepr’sy, s. good and perfect digestion. 


KupHo/Nious, a. sweetly sounding ; 
musical; agreeable. 


EurRoc’LYDON, s. a tempestuous north- 
east wind, 


Evu’rRyTHMy, s. harmony, symmetrical 
measure. 

Eiu/fHANASY, S. an easy death. 

EVANES’/CENT, a. imperceptible, vanish- 
ing. 

EVANGELICAL, a, agreeable to the Gospel 
of Christ. 


EVAN’GELISM, s. the propagation of the 
Gospel. 


EVAN’GELIST, s, a messenger of good 
news ; a writer or preacher of the Gospel, 
the good news of salvation. 


EVAN‘ISH, v. to escape from perception. 


EVAPORA/TION, s. the process by which a 
body is converted into vapour, and so car- 
ried off. 

EVAPOROM’ETER, s. an instrument for 
ascertaining the evaporation of fluids. 

EVEC’TION, s. exaltation ; a carrying out. 

EVENTILA’TION, s. a fanning or winnow- 
ing; a sifting out; an examination. 

EVEnr’SION, s. the act of overthrowing. 


Evic’rIon, s. a proof, evidence, convic- 
tion; the act of dispossessing or turning 
out. 


EVIN’CIBLE, @. capable of proof or de- 
monstration. 


Evo’KE, v. a. to call out, summon, in- 
voke. 


Evo.a’TION, s. the act of flying away. 


Evor/vE, v.a. to unfold; to disentangle ; 
to throw off in vapour. 

Evy’oLvureE, s, an original curve. 

Eyouv’TIon, s. the act of unfolding: 
manceuyring of troops, &c. 


Ew’sR, s, a yessel in which water is 
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brought for washing the hands; a water- 
jug. 

EXxA/CERBATE, v.a. to embitter; to ex- 


asperate, 


EXAG/GERATE, v.a. to heighten, to ag- 
gravate; to enlarge oramplify; to heap up. 

Exa/MEN, 8. the needle of a balance. 

EXANTHEM’ATA, S. eruptions, pustules. 

Ex’/ARCH, s. a dignitary of the Greek 
Church ; the title of the governor of Italy 
under the Byzantine emperors. 

EXCANDES'CENCE, EXCANDES’CENCY, &. 
the state of growing hot; figuratively, the 
state of growing angry. 

EXcAVA’/TION, s. a hollow formed; a 
cavity. 

Ex’CERPTS, 5. a passage selected ; an ex- 
tract. 

EXcHA’NGE, s. the act of bartering ; 
place where merchants meet; 
of money of different nations. 
Exchange is a note ordering the payment of 
money at a certain time. Exchange brokers 
are those who negotiate the purchase or sale 
of foreign bills of exchange. 


Siecenidtiiens s. the public treasury. The 
Exchequer Court consists of two divisions: 
one exercises jurisdiction in all cases re- 
lating to the customs and excise, and over 
revenue matters generally, The other divi- 
sion is subdivided into a court of common 
law, in which all personal actions may be 
brought, and a court of equity, where suits 
in equity may be commenced and prose- 
cuted. Hacheguer Bills form the principal 
part of the unfunded debt of this country. 
These bills are issued, under the authority 
of Parliament, for sums varying from £100 
to £1,000, and bear interest. 


Excor'sz, s.atax levied upon commodi- 
ties. Excise duties, is the name given to 
taxes or duties levied upon articles of con- 
sumption which are produced within the 
kingdom. 

EXxcis/Ion, s. cutting off; 
destruction. 


Exci’TANT, Ss. a stimulant; 
which rouses, excites, or stirs up. 


Excoct’, v.a. to file by boiling. 


EXCOMMUNICA‘TION, s. exclusion from 
the communion of the Church; the highest 
ecclesiastical censure which can be pro- 
nounced by a spiritual judge. 

EXCO/RIATE, v.a. to strip off the skin. 

EXCORTICA’TION, 8. a pulling the bark off 
anything. 

E.XCRES’/CENOE, S, a tumour; superiluous 
flesh, &c., growing out of any part of the 
body. 

EXcrr’'TION, s. the ejection, or casting 
out, of any animal substance. 


the 
the balance 


extirpation ; 


something 


A Bill of 


Excrv’CcIATE, v.a@. to torture, to torment. 


ExcuBa’TIoN, $. the act of watching all 
night. 


Excu.pa/‘TI0N, s. the act of clearing from 


alleged blame. 


ExcuR’sIVE, a. 
wandering, 
EXEORA’TION, S. a curse ; an imprecation. 
EXECU’TION, $.a performance ; in law, a 
seizure; death inflicted according to forms 
of law; capital punishment; slaughter. 
EX5EC’UTIVE, s. bodies not legislative, but 
having power to act, as committees, &c. 
EXxECuTOoR, §. one entrusted to perform 
the will of a person deceased. 
EXEGE'SIS, 5. an explanatory discourse. 
EXeEM/PLAR, S. a pattern, a copy, am ex- 
ample. 
EXEN'TERATE, 
bowels. 


Ex’/nQuizs, s. pl, funeral rites ; the cere- 
mony of burial. 


EXERCITA’TION, s. exercise, practice, use. 


EXER’GUE, s, theplain eirétitee space just 
within the edge of a medal. 

Exer’sIon, v.2. eating through. 

EXFo.tia/TION, $,,a process by which the 
corrupted part of a bone separates _ from 
the sound part. 

EXHALA’TION, 
vapour. 

EXHAUS/TION, 8. the act of earring out 
or draining. 

EXHUMA’TION, & the act of sealants, 
or removing out of the grave. 

Exie/uous, a. small, diminutive, slender. 

Ex/ILE, s. banishment; a . ban- 
ished, 

Ex’rT, s. a departure ; a going out of any 
place; death, 

Ex’/MINISTER, s. a late minister; e2- 
president, ex-treasurer,, ex-secretary, Kc., 
is used to denote one who has-filled the office 
of president, &c,, but who-has. siete ate 
or been removed. from it. 

Ex’opus, s. a going forth,.or journeying 
from a place; this name is given to the 
second book of Moses, in the Bible, because 
it contains the narrative of the journey of 
the Israelites from Egypt. 

Ex’ocEns, 8. pl. the largest primary class 
in the vegetable kingdom; so named in 
consequence of their woody matter being 
augmented by additions to the outside of 
that which is first formed near the centre. 


Exon’BRATE, v.a, to unload; to un- 


burden ; to free from any charge or respou- 
' sibility. 


rambling, digressive, 


v.a. to take out the 


$. evaporatan: fume, 
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THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT AND THE RECESS. 


ENewanp stands at the head of the nations : not that she is free from abuses, but 
that her citizens have the power of redressing them all, and preventing their 
recurrence. In other countries the people groan under all sorts of corruptions and 
_oppressions without the means of exerting themselves, except at the risk of life, 
for their overthrow. On the contrary, we, with very little effort, and with 
scarcely a single loss, can correct, if not everything, yet much that is wrong in the 
. State or the Church. In this work we need no other weapons than our tongues 
,andour pens. This fact is well known to the patrons of arbitrary power, and 
. therefore they occasionally employ agents to advocate violence, or resort toarms, 
that they may create an uproar, and frighten the wealthy portion of the community 
against ‘any concession to the working classes. ‘We are thankful to know that, 
in England at least, the masses are beginning to see that the best sword is the 
tongue, and that when this is tempered, sharpened with truth and equity and 
peace, there is nothing can stand before it. 

In. this country,we do everything that is done well and effectually by talking ; 
and:perhaps it was out of deference to this truly English and Christian mode of 
proceeding that our houses of legislation were called Parliament Houses, that is 
** talking houses ;’’ for we need scarcely tell our readers that the word “‘ Parliament’ 

» comes from the French “parler, to speak, or talk.’”” Some smile at the appro- 
» priateness of the name, because they say that too many of our senators are mere 
talking machines, a “vox et preterea nihil ;” “a voice, and nothing else;’’ and 
that. in them is fulfilled the old saying, ‘‘ Multum eloquentie, sapientie parum ;’”’ 
plenty of words, little wisdom ;’’ but still though these men often talk much and 
to little purpose, yet we must not condemn a good thing because it is abused or 
-notused at-all.. ‘The idea is good; tyranny, injustice, slavery, vice, and irreligion 
are'to be talked out of the world ; and the reign of liberty, virtue, and happiness is 
to be talked in. Wickedness, whether in the court, the senate, the mart, or the 
workshop, is of suchjan ethereal character, that swords, bayonets, cannon-balls, and 
lucifer matches can never reach it. The tongue and the pen are the ‘only things 
that can grapple with it. You must talk or write it down, or it will live inspite 
of all fines, .gaols, and tortures. 
’ Well, our Parliament men haye had another session of ¢alking, ‘and, unless the 
newspapers are very great calumniators, have talked a great deal of small talk 
indeed, They have sat one hundred and sixteen days, and have continued talking for 
eight hundred and eighty-six hours, being at the rate of seven hours aday ; the 
number of words they haye used during that time would be a curious calculation, and 
particularly so if we went from addition to the second rule of arithmetic, and sub- 
tracted the useful from those which were of no use at all. However, they have 
worked sometimes iong after midnight, and have two hundred and twenty-six times 
been so divided in opinion as to come to a “ division.” It must, therefore, be con- 
fessed that there has been a good deal of work, of some sort or other, done, for 
there haye been no fewer than one hundred and six bills which have received the 
_royal assent. But after so many hours occupied and labour bestowed, our working 
friends may. ask how much they or the country have gained from allthis toil? and 
if we omit the abolition of the Window-tax, we fear that ‘they might:consume a 
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period equal to the whole session without finding anything that can eavabies the 
happiness or prosperity of the nation. Still we have the assessed taxes in various 
forms injuring the country, and interfering with the comfort of the people. The 
taxes on knowledge still remain to prevent the people from haying cheap books. 
The duty on paper, on advertisements, and the stamp duty, are a burden which lies 
heavily on the operative by robbing him of labour ; which prevents the sale of 
property to the amount of some millions ai nnually ; ; and which also excludes 
thousands.from the acquisition of useful knowledge in every department of infor- 
mation and learning. Still church-rates remain, and the great military and naval 
expenditure continues with little reduction ; enormous pensions for the rich, who 
have no claim to them, are still wrung from the hard earnings of the poor; the 
Income-tax, with its inequalities and enormities, is saddled on us for another year, 
and the franchise, with a large number of other rights, are still withheld from a 
large portion of the working classes. In political affairs there is an Augean stable 
to be cleansed, and we have scarcely a dozen men out of six hundred who are 
willing to do justice to the whole population, by ridding the country of the abuses 
that to this moment thrive under the sanction of the laws. 

Such then has been the session and its fruits, if fruiés we can call them, when 
there is hardly any worthy of notice. We are now come to the REcEss, and the 
question is—What can be done? Our rulers haye left Parliamentary and Finan- 
cial Reform just where they were when they commenced their first sitting ; and as 
no constitutional change can take place without the consent of the Lords and. the 
Commons, what must now be adopted to produce the necessary reforms? Our 
reply is easy. There is an influence outside the walls of St. Stephen’s which has 
again and again made its senators submit. And, perhaps, we may say that, gene- 
rally speaking, every measure has to be discussed and carried in our public meet- 
ings, “ees eh and families, before it becomes the law of the land, The people 
in this country are a Parliament to which all Parliaments are compelled to bow. 
The questions of Slavery and of the Corn-laws were thus settled by the public long 
before there was a majority in their favour in either of our houses of legislation. 
And should the present recess be employed as it ought to be, 1852 would be as 
profitable as 1851 has been useless, All we have to do is to begin to sit now the 
Parliament has risen. We must all, both men and women, belong to the People’s 
Parliament. There must be incessant talking about these matters. By our fire- 
sides, with our husbands and wives, and with our sons and daughters; in the fields 
and the workshops, with every mechanic, operative, and labourer ; and in ‘publie 
meetings there must be plenty of outspeaking, though no treasonable language. 

It must be borne in mind that it is not the Constitution which is to blame, ‘and 
therefore we need not breathe a word in favour of revolution. The Monarch, also, 
is not to be condemned, and must not be assailed. England never had a more 
patriotic Sovereign, ‘or one more disposed to subject herself to the laws, and tule 
according to their letter and spirit, than Queen Vicrorra. There is not only dis- — 
loyalty and treason, but injustice and cruelty, in attacking a Monarch for govern- 
ing according to the statutes which have been enacted, or are upheld, by, the men 
whom we have sent to Parliament to legislate in our name and stead. Nor is it 
fair to lay all the guilt at the door of the nobility, because without the ‘Commons 
they are powerless. | And, finally, we need not condemn all, because some things 
are wrong. A man would be worse than’a common simp!eton who should empty his 
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whole purse into the street and make an hour’s speech against all sorts of money, 
- because he has been duped with a few bad sixpences cr sovereigns. 


And the 


counterpart of this is the proposition of some of our would-be reformers ; for, be- - 
cause we have many corruptions among us, they would fain destroy everything, 
and sweep all that is good away. They are like the man who cut off his hand be- 
cause he had two sore fingers; or like the Goths and Vandals of the dark ages, 
who spared nothing that came in their way. Not only the people who withstood 
them, but the innocents who were ready to serve them, and the statuary and archi- 
tecture which would haye adorned their churches and palaces, they devoted to de- 


. struction. 


. The age for Gothic reforms and barbarian revolutions is gone. We are begin- 


ning to discern between ‘ good and evil,” and thus are proving that we are growing 


» out of the dotage of childhood. Hereafter, we intend to act like the fishermen, 


“On these let our wrath and vengeance centre. 
‘ that is wrong or unjust. It is one of our highest national privileges that we may 
“speak out and condemn abuses ; and it is a glorious consideration that we can talk, 
‘md argue, and shame them down, 


--reason, cannon-balls cannot legislate. 


» who placed the wholesome fish in their vessels and cast the unwholesome away. 


We have ten thousand valuable liberties and privileges as Britons, which it would 
be sacrilege to touch. These we must rally round and preserve as our dearest 
birthright ; and hand them down as heirloonis to the remotest posterity ; but then 
we must beware that we are not dazzled with our greatness and advantages so as 
to overlook the political and ecclesiastical corruptions that still pollute the land. 
Let us resolve to spare nothing 


As we haye said above, we want no other 
weapons than our tongues. With these we can conquer and regenerate the land. 
All other-kind of arms have been tried, but they have failed, because swords cannot. 
They may chastise, but they cannot correct 


tyrants and despots.. Were the next six months to be employed aright, and all 


“the injustice of our laws and taxes to be properly exposed, and the people to make 


a reasonable, a bold, a firm, a united demand for their rights, the Parliament of 
1852 would not assemble as mere idle, childish, twaddling talkers, but would 
apply themselyes vigorously to abolish the monster abuses under which we still 


groan, 


THE ARABS IN SPAIN.—No. VII. 


“In our last paper we brought the history of | suddenly to permit this piecemeal sever- 


-Ommeyan dynasty. 


the Arabs in Spain downto the end of the 
With it ended the 
glory cf their power in the Peninsula. It 
only remains to trace their decline, and 
ehronicle the closing scenes in their ro- 
mantic history. To narrate many of these 
in detail, would neither interest nor in- 
struct the reader; we shall therefore only 
dwell upon such as occupy a somewhat 
prominent place in their eventful annals. 
After the dissolution of the Cordovan 


~°Caliphate, most of the local governors 


asserted their independence, and assumed 
the title of kings. The chiefs, however, 
who exercised the shattered relics of autho- 


ance of the empire; and resolved to elect a 
sovereign who should subdue the rebel 
walis, and restore the ancient splendour of 
the Cordovan kingdom, Their choice fell 
upon Gehwar ben Mohammed, a chief of 
great prudence, and of considerable enter- 
prise. Aware of the arduous nature of the 
government to whieh he was called, he 
surrounded himself by a council chosen 
from amongst the most distinguished citi- 
zens, and without the advice of which he 
did nothing. Cordova thus resembled rather 
a republic than a monarchy. By wise and 
judicious measures he reformed long-con- 
tinued abuses, and introduced a degree of 


rity in the capital: were unwilling thus | tranquillity and of commercial activity un- 
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known since the days of the great Almana- 
sor. But the same success did not attend 
h’s efforts to restore the supremacy of Cor- 
dova. The insurgent governors maintained 
their independence, and established their 
usurped authority upon a firm basis.*¥ To 
recount the perpetually-recurring struggles 
for ascendancy between these self-made 
kings, their alliances, their transient 
successes, or hopeless failures, would un- 
profitably occupy more spaee than can be 
given to these papers. All the purposes of 
interest and instruction, however, will be 
answered by our noticing such events as 
were either signal in themselves, or exer- 
cised more than a passing influence on the 
condition of the Mohammedan portion of 
the Peninsula, 

The encroachments of Alphonso YI., 
King of Leon, and at last his capture of 
Toledo, in the -year 1085, induced the Mo- 
hammedan princes to lay aside their mutual 


jealousies, and unite in the adoption of 


measures for the protection of their threat- 
ened independence. Mohammed invited 
the other princes of his faith to send their 
representatives to Seville, to deliberate 
upon the best means for warding off so 
imminent a danger. The invitation was 
readily -accepted, and the chief cadis and 
other officers of the different states as- 
sembled in Seville. The suicidal -cha- 
racter of the dissensions in which the 
Mussulman chiefs had indulged, then be- 
came evident; the inability of their united 
strength to resist the arms of Alphonso 
was seen, and foreign aid was acknowledged 
to be their only hope. With this convic- 
tion in their hearts, two of the most influ- 
ential cadis proposed an appeal to Yussef 
ben Taxin, the celebrated African con- 
queror, whose arm alone seemed able to 


preserve the faith of Islam in.the Peninsula... 


Abdalla ben Zagut, the Governor of Malaga, 
alone perceived the danger of such a course, 
and had courage to oppose the embassy 
to which the rest of his colleagues agreed, 
“*You mean to call in the aid of the 


* Mohammedan Spain was thus divided :— 
Gehwar reigned in Cordova; Mohammed ben 
Ismail ben Abid, who was the first to assume the 
powers of royalty, swayed the sceptre of Seville; 
Edris ben Ali:governed Malaga with equal inde- 
pendence; Algeziras also had its king; Habus 
ben Maksan ruled over. Elvira and. Granada; 
Valencia, which soon included. Almeria and 
Denia, was governed by Abdelasis Abul Hassan ; 
Abdalla Muslema ben Alaftas was sovereign of 
Badajoz, and acknowledged ‘head of all the con- 
federated governors of Algarve and Lusitania ; 
Toledo was subject to the powerful Ismail ben Dy- 
luun, who, like the ‘King of Seville, secretly 
aspired to the government of all Mohammedan 
Spain ; Huesca and Saragossa were likewise sub- 
ject to rulers of their cwn, ¥ 
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Almoravides !”’ protested Abdalla, “Are — 
you ignorant that these ‘fierce inhabitants of 
the deserts resemble their own native tigers ? 
Suffer them not, I beseech you, to enter the 
fertile plains of Andalusia and Granada! 
Doubtless, they would break the iron 
sceptre which Alfonso intends for us ;:but 
you would still be doomed to wear the 
chains of slavery. _Do you not know that 
Yussef has taken all the cities of Almagreb 
—that he has subdued the powerful tribes 
of the east and west,—that he has every- 
where substituted despotism for liberty and 
independence?” . 

The aged and patriotic son of Zagut 
warned in vain. He was even accused of 
being a secret partisan of the Christian 
king; and the embassy was decreed. His 
voice, however, was not the only one which 
was raised against it. Al Raxid, the son of 
Mohammed, shared the same prophetic 
feeling, and, after the assembly had broken 
up, warned his father of the catastrophe 
: Mey the invitation would inevitably 
ead. , 

‘ Anything, ’” answered Mohammed, 
“rather than Andalusia should become the 
prey ofthe Christians!» Dost thou wish the 


‘Mussulmans to curse me? I.would rather 


become an humble shepherd—a driver of | 
Yussef’s camels than reign dependent on 
these Christian dogs! But my trustis in 
Allah.” ba re 
‘May Allah protect both thee and thy 
people,”’ replied Al Raxid mournfully, who 
saw that the die offate was cast. 
Yussef, the celebrated and dreaded .war- 
rior to whom applieation for aid had been 
decreed, was the successor of Abu Bekir, the 
founder of the new African Empire of 
Morocco. Shortly before the letters of 
Mohammed reached him, he had completed 
the subjugation of Fez, and made himself 
master of all the wide-spread regions of 
north-eastern Africa. Omar, the King of 
Badajoz, had previously sought his help 
against the Spanish Christians, but he re- 
fused to interfere in the affairs of the‘Pe- 
ninsula, as he ‘had not then sufficiently 
consolidated his newly-formed empire at 
home. When'the embassy, however, from 
Mohammed reached Morocco, he wasin the 
possession of a peaceful and extended em- 
pire, and readily acceded to undertake an 
expedition, from ‘which he resolved to 
obtain greater benefits than the’ friendship 
and gratitude of the Peninsular princes of 
his faith. The unsuspecting Mohammed 
readily consented to entrust him with the 
fortress of Algeziras, and the artful Moor 
soon after crossed the Straits of Gibraltar 
at the head of a mighty armament, When 
he landed in Andalusia, Alfonso was besieg- 
ing Saragossa, At the head of all the 
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forces he could muster, the Christian prince 
advanced to meet the African, whom he 
encountered on the plains of Zalaca, be- 
tween Merida and Badajoz. Vietory. at 
first seemed to incline towards the Chris- 
tian arms ; but the advance of Yussef, at 
the head of a large reserve, turned the 
fortune of the day, and gained him the 
battle, at the cost, however, of 24,000 men. 
After'a few unimportant, victories, gained 
for the Arab princes, he openly threw off 
the mask, and commenced his career of 
subjugating the Peninsula for himself. 

Abdalla ben Balkin, the King of Granada, 
was the first victim of African perfidy. His 
brother Timur ben Balkin, the sovereign 
of Malaga, was in the same manner de- 
spoiled of his territory. The too-trustful 
Mohammed was the next who fell. Though 
adyised by his son to form-an alliance. with 
the King of Leon, he refused to do so 
until that alliance could no longer avail 
him... His mind became filled with gloomy 
presentiments of his approaching downfall, 
which he is said. to have foreseen in his 
dreams, 

“One night,” says. an. Arabic jhistorian, 
‘he heard in a dream his ruin predicted 
by one of his sons: he awoke, and the same 
verses were repeated :— 


‘“Once, Fortune carried thee in her car 
of triumph, and thy name was by renown 
spread tothe ends of the earth. Now, the 
same renown conveys only thy sighs. Days 
aod nights pass away, and like them the 
enjoyments of the world: thy greatness 
has vanished like a dream!" 


But, though superstitious, he did not 
submit without resistance. It was in vain, 
however, to oppose the fierce and countless 
myriads of the perfidious Yussef. City 
after city fell into his hands; Seville itself 
was forced to open its gates. The unfor- 
tunate monarch was loaded with chains; 
and with his family was eonveyed to Agmat, 
in Africa, to be confined in a fortress. 
There he survived the loss of his crown and 
liberty for four years; which he passed in 
the utmost penury—his daughters being 
compelled to earn his subsistence and their 
own by the labour of their hands. After 
the fall of Mohammed, the remaining 
princes of Andalusia were, with little diffi- 
culty, brought under the yoke of the African 
congueror. The King of Saragossa suc- 
ceeded in. obtaining an alliance, on con- 
ditions of vassalage; the others were 
stripped of their dominions, and were either 
imprisoned or. banished to Africa. 

“ Thus,” says the historian, ‘‘ ended the 
petty kingdoms of Andalusia, after a stormy 
existence of about sixty years, and thus 
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commenced the Dynasty of the Almora- 
vides .”’* 

For some years after the establishment of 
the Moorish dynasty in 1094, peace appears 
to have subsisted between the Mohamme- 
dans and the Christians in Spain. Yussef 
was unwilling to renew the war with those | 
whose prowess he hadso fatally experienced 
in the subjugation of his new kingdom; 
whilst thousands of the best warriors in 
Christian Spain were yearly setting out for 
the Holy Land, to,engage’in_ the crusades 
which were then draining Europe of her 
bravest inhabitants. Yussef died. at 
Morocco in the year 1106; and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ali in the government of 
his African and Spanish dominions. To 
trace the decline of the latter, however, 
would uselessly occupy space, and help toex- 
tend these historical sketches beyond their 
intended limits. The dominion of the 
Almoravides was never agreeable to the ' 
Spanish Mohammedans, whose internal 
peace required the constant and aetive pre- 
sence of a large army ; this, added to con- 
tinued contests with the Christian prinees, 
rendered the tenure of the Moorish c n- 
quests a matter of no small difficulty, and 
tended to accelerate the fall of the new 
dynasty. The cause, however, which more 
than any other menaced its existence, and 
which was destined to change the whole 
face of Western Africa and’ Mohammedan 
Spain, originated, like the power of Yussef 
ben Taxin, in the deserts bordering on 
Mount Atlas. Mohammed ben Abdalla, 
the son of a lamp lighter in the Grand 
Mosque of Cordova, was distinguished. for 
great curiosity and an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge. He hadjourneyed to Bagdad, 
and there studied under the famous Abu 
Hamid Algazali, one of the most celebrated 
doctors of that capital of the Mohammedan 
world. On his return from Bagdad to 
Mauritania, he wandered from place to 
place jealously teaching the doctrines which 
he had embraced. At Tremecen, he 
allied with him a youth named Abdelmu- 
men, whom he persuaded to share his 
chequered fortunes. At Morocco the two 
friends succeeded.in gaining so many con- 
verts to their opinions from amongst the 
ignorant populace, as encouraged the fanatic 
Mohammed to excite an insurrection which 
caused their expulsion from the city. Out- 
side the walls, in a pubdlic cemetery, they” 
built a hut amongst the graves, to which 
vast crowds daily flocked to hear the pre- 
tended revelations which Mahommed de-- 
pegs Gere h ewan oe uth sit at gamma deeds 

* Or ‘* persons devoted to the service of God,” a 
title assumed by the Moorish tribe Lamtuna, from 
which Yussef was descended, 
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clared himself commissioned to make. Al! 
at that time occupied the throne. Becoming 
justly alarmed by the bolder tone and in- 
creasing success of the fanatics, whose de- 
nunciations were chiefly directed against 
himself, he resolved to rid himself of their 
presence by the summary means usual with 
Mussulman princes. Before he had time, 
however, to carry his intention into exe- 
cution, Mohammed openly declared him- 
himself the great mehedi,* andthe founder 
of anew people. He instituted a regular 
government, appointing Abdelmumen his 
hagib, or prime minister, with nine asso- 
ciates, but reserving the.supreme authority 
to himself. He soon found himself at the 
head ofan army of 10,000 horse, and a far 
greater number of foot, with which he 
marched upon the city of Agmat just as Ali 
returned to Morocco from Spain. The 
African monarch now found that his for- 
midable rival—for Mohammed was nothing 
less—meditated battle. The two armies 
met near Agmat; and, in the battle which 
followed, the Almohades, or party of Mo- 
hammed, were completely victorious. In a 
second engagement, the imperial forces 
were again defeated; but in a third, in 
which Ali personall) commanded; the rebels 
were completely routed, and Mohammed be- 
took himself with the shattered remains of 
his army to the desert, to await a favourable 
opportunity for again trying the fortune of 
war. 

In the meantime the Moorish power in 
the Peninsula was fast tottering to its fall. 
Alfonso of Aragon had seized upon some 
of the most important cities on the borders 
of Andalusia, and from thence carried on a 
system of petty warfare which gradually 
lessened the territories of Ali, and corre- 


* This title was applied to the Mohammedan 
Messias, whom they expected as confidently as 
the Jews did theirs. 


spondingly increased the power of his 
enemies. Such was the state of things in 
Spain when Mohammed again appeared in 
the field at the head of an army of 30,000 
cavalry, and more than double that number 
of foot, A battle fought under the walls ofthe 
African capital ended in the entire destruc- 
tion of the imperial forces, and the vast ~ 
augmentaticn of the Mehedi’s power. But 
four days afterwards he died, having pre- 
viously nominated Abdelmumen as his suc- 
cessor. The new general was soon after 
raised, by the chiefs of his party, to the 
imperial dignity. The whole country, from 
the mountains of Darah to Sale, all Fez and 
Feza, submitted to his spiritual and tem- 
poral yoke ; and the authority of the once 
mighty and dreaded Almoravides was ac- 
knowledged only in a few of the principal 
cities of the African empire. The death of 
Ali, and the accession of his son Taxfin to 
the vacant and tottering throne inthe year 
1142, hastened the final downfal of the 
house of Yussef. Tremecen opened her 
ports to the forces of the new Caliph, and 
her example was speedily followed by 
Timmal, Oran, Fez, and all the other unsur- 
rendered cities of the African empire, ex- 
cept the capital, Morocco. This city the 
vigorous Abdelmumen speedily invested ; 
sending, at the same time, his general, 
Abu Amrain, to invade Audalusia. The 
African cazital was soon taken, and the 
power of the Almoravides in Africa was 
extinct: in the Peninsula its ead was 
speedily to follow. When Abu Amrain 
landed in Spain, he found the greater 
part of the Moorish governors there already 
favourable to the cause of the Almohades. 
Cordova and the other principal cities, sub- 
mitted without a blow, and Abdelmumen 
was proclaimed sovereign of all Mohamme- 
dan Spain. 

Thus was set up the third, and, properly 
speaking, the last Mussulman dynasty in 
the Peninsula. 


LETTERS FROM CALCUTTA.—No. III. 


HovsEKEEPING in London is very un- 
like housekeeping in Calcutta ; and though 
the See eriaens housewife will not find 
her education entirely thrown away, yet 
she will have so many habits to unlearn 
and customs to lay aside, that she will for 
a great length of time despair of ever 
turning her lessons of thrift and good 
management to any profitable account. Of 
course she has been accustomed to make 
her own purchases, and prides herself on 
her knowledge of the best and cheapest 
shops where all the wants of her family 


| can be ed pgs ; nor (notwithstanding a 
little . sighing over fatigue, distance, 
crowded streets, &c.) is she insensible to 
the pleasure of selecting her own stores, 
and of exchanging civilities with her 
tradesman, who comes smiling from his 
desk to express his hope that she meets 
with perfect satisfaction. Nay,she even 
finds pleasure in an occasional interview 
with the butcher, rosy and rejoicing amid 
the show of Christmas beef or Easter 
lamb. But here she must forego such de- 
lights. The bazaars, as the markets are 
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called, are far too filthy, and the dealers 
too expert in roguery, to render her per- 
sonal visits to them desirable, even if she 
were not deterred by the enervating effect 
of the climate, and the custom which for- 
bids an European female to be seen walk- 
ing in the streets. Necessity, therefore, 


as much as the usage of the country, | 
compels her to delegate the purchase of | 
bad mans. You not know anything—I 


all provisions to her chief domestic, who 
dignifies himself by the title of khansaman, 
or steward, and whose chief business ap- 
pears to be to fill his own purse at the 
expense of his master. This man, who 
considers himself the head of the esta- 
blishment, claims “ the power of the keys,” 
and generally carries them at his girdle as 
amark of his condition and office. He 
has an important air when moving among 
his fellow-servants, or arranging his own 
affairs, but he is a very different being 
when he comes before the “mem sahib,” 
with folded hands and gentle voice assur- 
ing her that his bills are very moderate, 
and that no other family is so well and 
so cheaply served. After which, being a 
ood Mussulman, he prostrates himself. 
fore the setting sun, and_ probably re- 
turns thanks to Allah for the amount of 
that day’s pilferings. 

Another point of difference arises from 
the existence of caste, which is in reality a 
kind of universal trades’ union. There 
are no maids of all work in Calcutta; no 
active and smart little errand-boys, who, 
having cleaned the boots and knives, are 
ready for any odd job that the mistress 
or the kitchen-maid may require; no 
eps at cook, who, in addition to 

eeping her own department in order, will 
attend to the doorsteps and the bell- 
handles ; and no smiling housemaid, who 
will occasionally dress her mistress’s hair, 
and employ a leisure-hour in plain sewing. 
Alllabour is here kept distinct. Certain 
families, arrogating to themselves the 
name of castes, will do certain things, but 
on no account will one do the work of an- 
other; and thus small families who in 
England would be well served by two, or, 
at the most, three servants, are compelled 
to keep a staff that would suffice for a 
millionaire. Perhaps I cannot better ex- 
plain this to you than by relating the man- 
ner in which my household was _ first 
gathered round me. 

Being entirely ignorant of the language 
spoken by the servants, and of the customs 
of a place where, of all others, it is most 
necessary to follow the adage, “Do at 
Rome as Romans do,” a kind friend 
transferred to me his knidmatgar, which 
is the name given to that class who 
attend to all matters connected with the 


table. This man could speak very tolerable 


a re was quick and clever, and 
undertook to discharge the duties of the 
khansaman, in addition to his own, and 
also to instruct me in mine. He 
commenced by assuring me that I might 
trust him in all things, as his master would 
be very angry if he deceived me. 

“You my father and my mother! I not 


teach you.” 

So saying, he bowed his turbaned head 
to the ground, and proceeded to set dinner 
on the table. 

I saw no one else that night. My 
bedroom was prepared, by whom I knew 
not. No female appeared—in fact, I had 
not seen one since my Janding in Calcutta. 
But in the morning a series of most sin- 
gular introductions began. <A_ strange- 
looking being with flowing beard, anda 
red cloth round his waist, and bending 
beneath the weight of a large sheep’s skin, 
which was strapped across his back, was 
ledinto my dressing-room. I was informed 
that this was the bdheestie, whose business 
it would be to supply me with water, at 
the rate of four rupees per month.* He 
was followed by a tall, handsome fellow. 
with sparkling eyes and well-trimmed 
moustache, whose dress also consisted of a 
single cloth round the waist, bearing in his 
hand a large birch broom. This was the 
mehtur,anamewhich literally means prince, 
but is here used to designate the sweeper, 
whose office it is to cleanse the floors and 
walls of the house, to remove all impurities 
from the outhouses and gutters, and, in 
short, being of the lowest caste, to do what 
no other servant will do. His wages are 
generally five rupees per month. In the 
course of the morning I was informed by 
my headman that he tat hired a cook for 


!me at eight rupees per month: also a 


mussalchee, or scullion, at five, observing, 
with an important air— 

“T not wash plates—this man do that 
business.” 

But these were not all. I was required 
to hire a beazor to make the beds, dust the 
furniture, trim the lamps,and, if required, 
to act the part of valet to the master; a 
mste-bearer to pull the punkah, and be, in 
fact, the other’s slave; and an ayah, or 
wi iting-woman, who will do nothing but 
at end at her mistress’s toilet, of the 
duties of which she is generally profoundly 
ignorant. She is idle, too often dishonest, 
totally uneducated, and almost useless, so 
great is the degradation of the lower class 
of women in India, yet, being the only 
female in the establishment, she is a ne- 


* A rupee is worth about two shillings, 
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cessary appendage to a lady. Then 

came the dirzee, or tailor, an equally indis- 

pensable appendage; and a dirwan, or 
oorkeeper, closed the list. 

You will perceive that I had no choice 
in the matter. The division of labour ac- 
cording to caste makes the number neces- 
sary. The rate of wages is fixed among 
themselves, and they will notserve you for 
less; and, as their characters are all more 
or less indifferent, it was quite as well to 
take the first that offered on the responsi- 
bility of the individual who brought him. 
They generally possess certificates, but 
these are scarcely to be trusted, as they 
can for a very small sum induce a native 
writer to give them any statement they 
desire ; besides that, there exists here a 
pernicious habit of giving written certifi- 
eates to your servants when they leave, 
which are, to say the least, too lenient 
towards the bearers of them to be very 
trustworthy. 

Here, then, were ten servants—exclusive 
of the washerman, coachman, syces or 
grooms, and out-door dependances—to 
wait on two persons, and to do the or- 
dinary business of a small establishment ; 
and, with your knowledge of the capabi- 
lities and willingness of most English 
domestics, you will imagine me leading a 
life of ease, having assistance always 
within the call, and never needing to rise 


even to fetch a book from a distant part of: 


the room. Not so. In their estimation 
their service is a bargain by which they 
give a portion of their time to do certain 
things, and attend at certain hours, be- 
tween which periods you may in vain 
look for them; and, as one man will not 
touch the work of another, if you require 
anything at an unseasonable moment you 
must do it yourself. For instance, I one 
day spilled some ink on the floor. It 
was the duty of the mehtur to remove it, 
but it was. not the proper hour for his 
attendance; and, as no one else would do 
it, I, rather than allow the stains to re- 
main, wiped it up myself. Again I had 
occasion to send to the washerman, but 
was puzzled for a messenger. ‘lhe bearer 
would not take a table-cloth, though 
perfectly willing to carry his master’s 
linen, the khidmatgar was too great a 
gentleman, and the plate-washer was the 
only person who would consent to takethe 
parcel. 

Of course I am writing of a moderate 
household, In the large establishments, 
where several-of each class are kept, there 
will always be a sufficiency of attendance 
constantly at hand, although I have heard 


ladies who keep at least twenty servants. 


complain of the same thing. The more 


they are in number, the greater is their 
idleness and their love of congregating 
together for smoking and gossip, and they 
spend half their time squatted on the 
c— in groups, or stretched at full 
ength before the door of the cook-room, 
looking, in the almost nudity of their 
undress, more like black animals than 
human beings. The length of time 
required for their meals is another nui- 
sance. As the Hindo must cook his own 
food, scour hisown utensils, wash a part of 
his own clothes, and perform certain cere- 
monial ablutions, he requires from two 
to three hours for his principal meal, 
which he calls his “khana.” ‘This is 
apparently the great event of the dail 
life, as nothing will willingly be done till 
after khana, and it is considered quite a 
sufficient answer for delay, absence, or 
neglect of orders, that such a one is gone 
to Ahana. All these habits are so different 
from those of our English servants, that at 
si the inconvenience is almost unbear- 
able, 

There are many other points of ‘differ- 
ence which are at first hard to endure, but 
which are incurable while their present sys 
tem is unchanged. Economy is unknown 
to the poorest of them, and the coolness 
with which they will throw. away food 
sufficient to sustain a. poor labouring family 
for a week, is startling and more than 
vexatious; for, however great the pro- 
fusion, they act according to the rule 
“ Let nothing remain till the morning.” I 
believe the greater wisdom. consists in 
interfering .as little as possible, giving 
reasonable orders and always enforcing © 
obedience. An occasional visit to the 
kitchen may be desirable, but I doubt if 
it is productive of any good effects; and 
the habits of the natives are so opposed to 
our ideas, that “ ignorance is bliss.” 

The kindness and consideration with 
which we are accustomed to treat our 
servants is thrown away on the Hindoo. 
Injustice will.of course be avoided ; but 
compulsion and some degree of. severit 
must be employed, or his natural slothful- 
ness and want of principle will triumph, 
and you will be deceive ay ane very man 
to whom you have shown the most indul- 
gence, and of whom you thought most 
highly. Itis therefore necessary to give 
the control of the household to the head- 
servant, who is responsible for the conduct 
of the rest, and who, though generally 
a rogue himself, will not if possible allow 
the others to rob you. Itseems to bea 
received axiom here that, as you must 
suffer yourself to be a little cheated, it is 
betterto allow one rather than all to do it. - 
Thus a lady-housekeeper’s principal busi- 
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ness is with the khansaman or head khid- 
matgar. ‘T'ohim she gives her orders, and 
over kim she exercises as strict a surveil- 
lance as circumstances and the amount of 
her knowledge will permit. At first she 
will be sadly cheated. Not contented with 
the profit of two pi in the rupee always 
allowed him, and which is called custom, 
he takes advantage of her ignorance, 
charges treble the true price for Srey 
article, uses unheard-of quantities of such 
materials as can be consumed by the na- 
tives, and assures her that a variety of 
things are done by the “ Sahib logue—i.e , 
the Datesscaris--whiok are entirely false, 
but tend to his own profit. 

Very soon hearing that the common 
articles of daily consumption are cheap 
in Calcutta, and that truth is a virtue un- 
known to the Hindoo, she begins to in- 
quire among her more experienced ac- 
quaintances, learns facts and prices, takes 


a new man, who at once perceives that 
“the mem” is growing wise, and by dint 
of perseverance she willin a few weeks 
reduce her bills at least one-third. This 
has been my case, and is, I believe, the 
experience of every new-comer. The great 
obstacle in the attainment of this desirable 
end is ignorance of the language spoken 
by the servants, and the fact that those 
who speak a little English are generally 
the greatest rogues. There is no difficulty 
in learning how to express your daily 
wants, and they are clever at interpreting 
signs; but it is long ere one can com- 
prehend the torrents of words they pour 
forth in answer to a question, and ere one 
can obtain the power of sustaining a 
lengthened conversation, and of calling 
them to account in a manner satisfactory 
to oneself. I have more to say on the 
peculiarities of these singular people, but . 
must reserve it for another letter. 


MATTHEW PRIOR 


By Parson FRANK. 


Mart Pxror ranks with those select gentlemen of the lyre whose experience it was 
to combine the sweets of pudding and praise. By a collected edition of his poems, 
published by subscription, he realised the sum of four thousand pounds. For an 
edition of 1,300 copies of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ Milton received from Simmonds the 
sublime aggregate of—five pounds ! If he had been speculating on material recom- 
pence for his seven years’ labour, or pecuniary consolations—such as they could be 
to one of his mould—here was a.cheap refutation of his error—here was his Para- 
dise Jost with a vengeance !. But Prior belonged to a class of poets who, by their 
personal position in society, as well as the style of their verse, enjoyed, almost as 
a matter of course, the smiles of fortune. Pope was Master of the Ceremonies, 
and whoso threaded the mazes of the dance after the fashion he approved, and with 
the distinguéair and polished demeanour of the maestro, was recognised by “ the 
town,” presented with “ its freedom,”’ and could laugh with pursy Aauteur at the 
distresses of Grub-street and the ‘‘ Dunciad.”’ 

Speaking generally of that generation of authors, an Edinburgh reviewer says 
that, as poets, they had no force or greatness of fancy—no pathos, and no enthu- 
siasm ; and, as philosophers, no comprehensiveness, depth, or originality : sagacious 
they were, no doubt, neat, clear, and reasonable; but, for the most part, cold, 
timid, and superficial. Adopting, as they did, ‘*a tone that was peculiar to the 
upper ranks of society, and writing upon subjects that were almost exclusively in~ - 
teresting to them, they naturally figured as the most accomplished, fashionable, 
and perfect writers that. the world had ever seen, and made the wild, luxuriant, 
and humble sweetness of our earlier authors appear rude and untutored in the com- 
parison.” ‘They wrote for the upper circles, and by the upper circles they were 
read, applauded, and—paid. They selected and succeeded in themes suitable for 
boudoir dilettanti—dear to fine gentlemen and ladies—appreciable by Belindas at 
their elegant toilet, amid “puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billets-doux;’’ and 
by Sir Plumes 

ie Of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
Ani the nice conduct of a clouded cane.” 


Thus Pope, facile princeps, sang the “ Rape of the Lock’’—-a poem so perfect and 
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unique in its dainty way, thatone may apply thereto (a little distorted) one of his 
own couplets :—. ° Dees s 


“Tf to its share some Pope-ish errors fall, 
Look on its style and you’!l forget them all.” 


Thus Swift versified ‘‘The Journal of a Modern Lady: in a Letter to a Person of 
Quality,’’ and Gay ‘The Art of Walking the Streets of London.’”” The muse had 
taken to living within doors—was afraid of the mud that might adhere to her glass 
slippers if she walked in the country, and of the cold she might catch (especially 


in her then consumptive state) if she ventured out except in a plethora of drapery.” 


Pope, indeed, it has been remarked, had access to the haunted ground of imagina- 


tion, but then it was not his fayourite or ordinary walk; and others were content - 


with humbler worship, with propitiating a minister or a mistress, reviving the con- © 


ceits of classic mythology, or satirising, without seeking to reform, the fashionable 
follies of the day.* A French taste had set in, which taught the streets to scowl 
defiance at the old green lanes, and, as it were, abetted the ‘‘ manufacturing in- 
terest’’ against the “ agricultural.”’ ‘ 
France is perhaps incomparable in the delicacies, and refinements, and ingenuities, 


of art and artificial life; but France is certainly deficient in that appreciation of 


Nature and natural beauty upon which we “ Britishers ”’ have some little cause to 
plume ourselyes—and this it was which French influence was tending to suppress 
and discourage amongst us in the eighteenth century. There are those who contend 
that nations of Teutonic origin alone seem fitted to understand and love Nature. 
Moliére, Pascal, La Bruyére, Boileau, Bossuet, and Racine, appear completely, says 


a writer in ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’’ to have overlooked the picturesque in their works ; ~ 
_ and we must come down to the days of Bernardin de St. Pierre and Rousseau for 

the first traces of that love of nature which we find more or less in every German 
and English work.t One anti-Gallic critic we remember, who maintains that > 


Frenchmen are seldom good poets, because seldom lovers of nature.{ They prefer” 


he says, a floor in town toa castle in the country, vaudevilles delight them more than’ 


sylvan pastimes, the chattering of pet parrots than wood-notes wild; and a Boule-» 
vard set with half-naked poplars is the ne plus ultra of their rural excursions. They” 
have a passion for flowers, but made up into bouquets ; they dote upon the seques-» 


tered scenes of Pére la Chaise, amidst which they can at once hold converse with 
the mighty dead, and the petty, and cach other.’ Hence, according to this point. 


of view, artificial existence furnishes almost all the matériel of composition to French’ 


verse-writers; hence they become satirists, ethicists, like our Annian authors, but © 


still less than these—poets. 


The present generation demurs to the justice of calling the “ Annian” reign the” 


Augustan age of our literature, if by that epithet is meant its most advanced, vigor-=: 


ous, and palmy age. If, however, a consummate degree of art is meant—such a® 
classical refinement as distinguished the Latin poets who were contemporary with, * 
and were fostered by, Mzecenas—the style and polish, for instance, which may dis-— 

Motes in lyrical verse from Pindar 
—then there issome truth in the application of the epithet. For, however we may. 
hold that the Pope fraternity were wanting in that susceptibility to natural impulses” 


tinguish Virgil in epic verse from Homer, and 


which marked the Shaksperean era, and which has revivified in our own, yet must 


we acknowledge in them an amount of talent, finish, and skill, in their own line. 


of things, such as neither a preceding or later age can equal. Because they were 
deficient in one faculty, we must not deny their excellence inanother, If they were. 


poor in depicting fine scenery, and cold in impersonating human passion, on the’ 


other hand they were tasteful in design, careful in filling up, and complete in effect. 


If they could not have written so much that is deep in emotion, and daring (not to, 


—— 


* Chambers. 
+ See Fraser’s Magazine, May, 1851. 
t See Athenzum, November, 1839, p. 827. 
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say flighty) in imagination, as interests us in the “‘ Festus’’ of Mr. P. J. Bailey, 
neither could they have been guilty of the errors in judgment, and ‘‘ splendid sins’’ 
of diction, and defiance of artistic harmony, which characterise that singular poem, 
Few indeed, in any stage of literature, are they who combine the elements of natural 
genius and disciplined taste—who are at once, like Campbell, true poets and great 
artists, warm and correct, not only a power but a law unto themselves, not only 
exercising what is dynamically creative, but what is mechanically critical—the one 
being inborn and the other inbred, and both requisite to the making up a real poet; 
so that the one cannot say to the other, I have no need of thee, but must rather 
confess saying, I without thee cannot be made perfect. 

The great forte of Pope and his school lay, according to the late Dr. Moir,* in 
their acquaintance with, and skilful depicturing of the fashions, follies and frivoli- 
ties of polished life, wherein art is made in a great measure to supersede nature in 
subject, style, and expression ; whereas in thefirst great era of our national literature 
—that of Shakspere, and Spenser, and Milton, and Taylor, and Browne—we dis- 
cover that their materials were found in great first principles, in the grand and 
overboiling emotions of the heart, in the passions whose display stamp character, 
im the heroic as to action, and the tender as to feeling. Matthew Prior is a notable 
member of the Pope-ish hierarchy. He illustrated its principles and practice by 
inditing ballads, epistles, odes, moral and metaphysical poems, epigrams, and epi- 
taphs, after the manner of his order. His life was of that public and social kind 
which provided him with abundant means of observation of men and manners, and 
threw him amongst coteries whose courtly associations permanently affected his 
career as a man of letters. Educated at Westminster School, he was thenceremoved 
to an inn at Charing-cross, to assist his uncle, the landlord, in the department of 
“licensed yictualling ’’—the labours of which Mat was wont to lighten by dipping 
into the pages of his old friend Horace, whom he would reverently consult on the 
qualities of well-seasoned Massic wine (veteris pocula Massici), or the several kinds 
whereof he pressed Mecenas to partake, Sabine and Ceecubian, Falernian and For- 
mian—contrasting probably in his own mind the dust and din of a London tavernin the 
days of Charles ie with the Roman poet’s carousals, myrtle-crowned, in some viny 
arbour of the Sabine farm, the air rich with perfumes and blythe with music—and 
greatly admiring Horace’s epicurean philosophy of life, and his advice to pensive 

riends to cease fretting about possible mishaps, and to join him under plane or pine 
tree, to deck themselves like him with rose garlands, to anoint their grey hairs 
with Indian ointments (Assyrdque nardo), and to quaff beaker after beaker of 
Falernian wine duly cooled in the rivulet whose ripple murmured serenely close 
by them, In this study of the pleasure-loving, wine-inspired lyrist, Prior was one 
day discovered by the popular and liberal Earl of Dorset (Charles Sackville), a 
cordial patron of literature—witness his adulation by contemporary writers, who 
yied with each other in panegyrising + his graceful but frivolous verses. The Earl 
redeemed Matthew from vintners’ daily work, and sent him to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; subsequently procuring for him the post of secretary to our ambassa- 
dor at the Hague—a post which Prior discharged with such merit that the King 
(William III.) made him one of his own ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Bedchamber,” and 
afterwards appointed him Ambassador to the French Court, and one of the Com- 
missioners of the Board of Trade. His apprenticeship to politics had been favoured 
by serving in four secretaryships successively—to the commissioners for the Treaty 
of Ryswick, to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to the Earl of Portland, and to the 
Earl of Jersey. In 1701 he ‘took the oaths and his seat in the House,” as M.P. for 
the borough of East Grinstead; soonefter which he turned tail on his patrons the Whigs, 
andratted to therising Tory interest, joining in theimpeachment of Lord Somers (for 
counselling a treaty in which Prior himself had been employed as agent), and in 


’ 


- 


* Sketches of Poetical Literature, p. 7. 
Prior himself went so far as to protest that there was a lustre in the Earl’s verses 
‘like that of the sun in Claude Lorraine’s landscapes.” 
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the systematic attack upon the Duke of Marlborough. With Bolingbroke he. went, 
to Paris in 1711 to settle articles of peace, and there continued some years enjoying 
the dignity and emoluments of an ambassador,* and the personal favour of the 
Grand Monarque. But his return in 1715 was, the signal for an impeachment on a. 
charge of high treason, as’ having intrigued with the French Government—the im- 
peachment being made by Walpole, the chairmanof a committee for examining into 
the late negotiations for peace, who-also included: Bolingbroke in the charge.+ 

Prior was imprisoned for the space of two years—after which he was liberated, 
without a trial, and ended his days (1721) in retirement. The Harl of Oxford had . 
added to the four thousand pounds realised by a. subscription:edition of Prior’s 
verses an equal sum—which, together with his income as, a Fellow of St. John’s, 
secured him from penury in the decline of life. It was at the Harl’s; seat at Wim- 
pole: that he breathed his last. | . 

Prior’s more ambitious performances in yerse—as ‘‘' The. Nut-Brown Maid’’ and. 
‘‘ Solomon’’—are’'those in: which he is least striking. He isnot distinguished. by 
imaginative power, by descriptive pathos, by fertile invention, by noble enthusiasm, 
or other such qualities as are essential to: the felicitous treatment of such. themes,. 
His versification is fluent and correct, his diction that of a masterly and experienced. 
writer, his imagery classical but not pedantic, his style animated and pleasing, often: 
graphic and pointed ; but he seldom touches the heart, nor’ ever “‘ opes.the sacred 
source of sympathetic tears.’ He carries’ us smoothly, glidingly, pleasantly along, 
but startles us by no grand thought, thrills us with no divine apocalypse, moves 
us by no deep sentiment. The covenant between him and us is superficial in. . 
character and temporary induration. He isamusing and witty, and. we are forced. 
to be'complaisant ; and so the entretien ends. His ‘‘ Nut-Brown Maid” is afar less 
attractive damsel than the simpler one of the fifteenth century, of whose rustic 
features she was'meant by’ Prior to represent an amended copy, a new edition, en-,, 
larged, revised, and every way improved. The He and Sux ofthe old version are. 
a more genuine, if they are a ruder, couple than the Henry and Emma. of the _ 
modern. ‘* Bright Cloe’s’’ desire to: renew acquaintance with the: ‘‘ Nut-Brown. 
Maid’ was, it seems, the occasion of Prior’s réchauffé :— 


‘* Wilt thou with pieasure hear thy lover’s strains, 
And with one heavenly smile repay his pains ? 
No longer shall the Nut-Brown Maid be-old; 
Though since her youth three hundred years have roll’d. 
At thy desire she shall again be rais’d, 
And her reviving charms in lasting verse be prais’d.” 


How lasting? Not so-lasting, Matthew, as the original which you. considered too 
homely forChloe. Pity ’tis that you expended so much ‘*pains’” on decking out _ 
the ancient beauty in modern weeds—laying the scene 


‘“* Where beauteous Isis and her husband Tame, 
With mingled waves, forever flow the same’”’— 


‘ and telling us such a deal about ‘* Great Venus,” and ‘Hymen’s choicest -gifts,”” — 

_and ‘smiling Cupid,” and “ Henry’s pain,’ and Emma’s reception’ of “his pre+ 
sent flame,” and the ‘‘ nymph’s obliging care’ in leaving upon a spreading’ beech= 
tree a *‘ frequent wreath for Henry’s hair,’’ who shows to ‘* each swain the mystic 
honour,’ and writes back billets-doux ‘* which Venus dictates,’’ and discourses’to: 
the Nut-Brown Maid about Cynthia and her train, and appeals to solemn Jove and 


* Though without the title; the proud Duke of Shrewsbury, says Aikin, haying refused — 
to be joined in commission with a man so meanly born. " 
+ It was when Walpole sat down, amid general excitement at his bold stroke, that 

Lord Coningsby redoubled the sensation by rising and. exclaiming: ‘‘ The worthy Chair- 

man has impeached the hand, but I impeach the head; he has impeached the scholar, | 
but I the master; I impeach Robert Earl of Oxford of high treason, and other crimes ~ 
and misdemeanours.’”’—See Smollett’s History of England. Book II. Chap. 1, $16. . 
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ecnscious Venus* ; and we are informed that during the midnight interview 
between the devoted nymph and the anxious youth, beneath the spreading beech- 
tree— 


“* ‘While thus the constant pair alternate said, 
Joyful above them and around them play’d 
Angels and sportive loves, a numerouscrowd ; 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow’d: 
They tumbled all their little quivers o’er 
To choose propitious darts, a precious store ;”” 


-and did sundry other propitious and precious things, quite in character with angels | 
and sportive loves, according to the traditionary habits of such little personalities. — 
We value their evolutions, however, neither as a Midsummer Night’s Dream, nor | 
as a Winter’s Tale ; and wish that Mat had left the rechauffe to some cook and 
confectioner of inferior pretensions—as Mat serves it up with little of that 
** charming ease’’ which, according to Cowper, adorned all his poems. 

More to our mind, however, is ‘‘Solomon on the Vanity of the World.” As 
‘Henry and Emma’ suggests unfayourable comparison with the artless version of 
the old English ‘‘ Nut-Brown Maid,” so, to some extent, does ‘* Solomon” with the 
Book of Keclesiastes'in holy writ. But Prior is here less trammelled by the 
pseudo-pastoral affectations and artificial conceits which spoil his love-story. ‘* So- 
lomon’” contains many passages.of sustained beauty, and is pervaded by a dignified 
moral tone appropriate to the subject. We observe the royal preacher in his series 
of experiences in science and philosophy, in wealth and greatness, in libertinism 
and idolatry, in moral reflection and religious speculation, At each stage of his 
life-history we have the renewal of the mournful conviction, ‘‘ Allis vanity, vanity 
and yexation of spirit ;’’ and.at the close, we have a paraphrase of that grand 
ethical epitome which concludes the sayings of the preacher in the Hebrew of three 
thousand years since. The most admired portion of this poem is the episode of 
Abra, the beloved of Solomon, who 

‘‘ Before the rest affected still to stand, 
And watch’d his eye, preventing his command.”’ 


"There is real beauty and power in the monarch’s description of his hand-maid 
(quite in Dryden’s manner) :— 
‘¢ Abra, she so was called, did soonest haste 
To grace my presence ; Abra went the last ; 
Abra was ready ere I call’d her name ; 
And, though I call’d-another, Abra came.” 


And, again, in Abra’s avowal of attachment,where she sighs that the prince was not 
‘born some simple shepherd’s heir, or that.she was not of royal parentage. The 
ssuceess and fatal close of this attachment are narrated with considerable effect, 
marred at intervals by the mannerisms, not so much of the poet, as of the poetical 
school in which he shared the firstform. Book III. is somewhat tedious—parti- 
eularly by contrast with the terse and tragic emphasis of the actual eastern 
Solomon, which conyeys twenty times the meaning in a twentieth part of the 


space. 


* There is much in “ Henryand Emma” to bear out Mr. De Quincey’s wrathful strictures 
on the state of society in Anne’s days—its extreme artificiality, its sheepish reserve upon 
all the impassioned grandeur of human nature. ‘‘ In their odious verses,” he says, in 
his humorous, sweeping fashion, “ the creatures of that age talk of love as something that 
burns them. You suppose at first that they are discoursing of tallow-candles, though 
youcannot imagine by what impertinence‘they address you, that are no tallow-chandler, 
upon such painful subjects. And, when they apostrophise the woman of their heart (for 
you are to understand that they pretend to such an organ), they beseech her to ease their 
pain. Can human meanness descend lower? As if the man, being ill from pleurisy, 
therefore, had a right to take a lady for one of the dressers in an hospital, whose duty it 
would be to fix a burgundy-pitch plaster between his shoulders.” See De Quincey’s 
review of ‘‘Schlossen’s Literary History of the Eighteenth Century.”—(Tait, 1847). 
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The serious is not Prior’s forte. He can be serious, and for a long period more- 
over—for there are, we suppose, between seven and eight hundred lines in “ Henry 
and Emma,” and between two and three thousand in ‘‘ Solomon.’ But these pro- 
ductions are heavy in more senses than one, and Prior’s talent lies in what is 
sportive, light, and airy; in a wittily-told tale, a colloquial satire, a lively piece de 
circonstance, a fragment of sprightly badinage. His ‘‘ Alma, or the Progress of 
the Mind,” written during his two years’ imprisonment, which extends to three 
long cantos, and is properly if not profoundly metaphysical, is more readablq 
notwithstanding its subject, than either of the preceding poems, from tha 
buoyant sallies and illustrative pleasantries which relieve it. We are entertained 
with a treatise on psychology and mental philosophy, conducted throughout in a 
vein as little as possible akin to that of Kant and Fichte, Hegel and Schelling 
We study the various theories of the sages concerning the mutual relations of 
mind and matter, expressed gaily but faithfully in Hudibrastie yerse ; we are intro- 
duced to 

‘¢ The commentators on old Ari- 
Stotle, who in judgment vary ;” 


to Gassendus and Lucretius,—to the advocates of materialism, and of spiri- 
tualism,—to 
‘Simplicius, Theophrast, Durand, 
Great names, but hard in verse to stand, 
Theodoret and Origen, 
And fifty other learned men,’’ 


whose systems and doctrines touching ideas, forms, substance, and accidents, have 
set philosophic Europe by the ears. And quite consistently with its philosophical 
character, ‘‘Alma’’ ends in a very undecided and unpractical way—a conclusion 
wherein nothing is concluded, unless it be that of “ Solomon,” that all these 
things are but vanity and vexation of spirit. Prior’s friend and auditor, Dick 
Shelton, who winds up the inquiry in so Horatian a temper, is as little favourable 
to the progress of metaphysical speculation as Auguste Comte, or Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, or any other living disciple of the ‘Positive’ philosophy. Clever and 
characteristic, however, as ‘* Alma” is, and well-adapted as itis to illustrate its 
author’s powers in thought and fancy and lively diction, the nature of the topic 
repels ordinary readers, It is by such pieces as the epitaph on “‘ Jack and Joan,” 
«The Cameleon,’ the ‘ Thief and the Cordelier,” the “Female Phaeton” and 
other of his songs, ballads and tales, that Prior is best known and esteemed. He 
almost (though far from always) rivals Swift in dashing off a story with ease and 
point ; and he is superior to Swift in good humour, in charity, and in agreeable 
archness. His satire is not scolding or saturnine ;* his irony is not scowling and 
misanthropic. When he laughs, it is not on the wrong side of his mouth—as with 
the moody Dean of St. Patrick’s. One grave fault there is in Prior’s “ Tales,” 
that of an indecent tone—a fault denied indeed by so correct a moralist as John- 
son, who, in contradiction to Boswell, called Prior ‘‘a lady’s book,” but one 
which may and ought to make husbands and fathers pause before they commit 
some of these ‘‘Tales” to the hands of their wives or children. Not at all a lady’s 
book, Doctor. 


* Dr. Moir draws a parallel between his satirical genius and that of Thomas 
Moore. The resemblance in par: style, and manner, is asserted by this critic to 
be sometimes so strong, that whole pieces from either writer might be transposed, 
without much chance of the barter being detected. 
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EIGHT DAYS’ RAMBLE IN NORTH WALES. 


By Joun ALFrep LANGFORD, Birmingham. 


Eyrryone whose heart is susceptible of the grand, the picturesque, and the 
beautiful, must have felt the desire to visit scenes which partake of either of the 
characters named above. In some minds this desire will brood until it almost be- 
comes a necessity of their being to do so. Under such influences many of the 
finest spots of our lovely land have I visited. ‘T’o a working man this is possible, 
industry and economy being the necessary preparatives ; the cheapness and speed 
of transit, with good pedestrian powers, the means by which such a desire may be 
realised. Long had I wished to visit North Wales: its mountains, lakes, rivers, 
and waterfalls, had for years wooed my thoughts and filled my fancy. At length 
an opportunity occurred; and, having laid up the little store necessary for such a 
raid, I resolyed to embrace it. The following will record the result. 

On Saturday, July 19, 1851, accompanied by two friends, I left Birmingham for 
Chirk. We had resolved that this should be the starting point of our tour, which 
was to be pedestrian. We arrived at Chirk about six o’clock in the evening, 
whence we walked to Llangollen, a distance of about eight miles. We took as 
little luggage as possible with us, and with this strapped on our shoulders we 
walked merrily along. The road from Chirk to Llangollen is extremely beautiful, 
and we were very fortunate in not haying to go by the turnpike-road all the way. 
Scarcely had we left Chirk before wemet a Welshman, of whom we asked the way. 
He said he was going to Llangollen, so we followed in his track. He went ashorter 
road than the usual one, passing over what are called here Craig Wen, that is, the . 
White Rocks. It was a rare beginning to our journey. The day was showery, 
and our walk was in and above the clouds. Below us were deep ravines of iron- 
stone rocks, along which the rainy clouds passed—black, dense, and wildly beautiful. 
The river Dee was rolling its bright waters along, some hundreds of feet below our 
path, and as the sun occasionally shone dimly forth, we had views of surpassing 
loveliness. ‘There were the mighty hills, some of them bare, some of them thickly 
. foliaged even to their summits ; there were the clouds above and below and round 
. about us; the river, singing in its course, bounding like a heart that has no thought 
of sadness to temper its keen enjoyment; the lovely wild flowers blooming under 
our very feet ; and the birds chirping and hopping around us as tame as robins in 
winter. Thousands of scenes are grander, but few can be sweeter, than the walk 
from Chirk to Llangollen. 

We reached Llangollen about half-past eight o’clock, We left all examination 
of the place till the morrow, when we were sufficiently rewarded for any expense 
and toil we had incurred. ‘The vale richly deserves all the fame it has acquired. 
It is a sweet place. You enter it over the old bridge of four arches, from which, 
both up and down the Dee, the view is very picturesque; the clear waters dashing 
over the rocks which fill the river’s bed, and the view being bounded both ways by 
Sere yewcending hills, on the summit of the loftiest of which stands the ruin of 

astell Dinas Bran, We paid a visit to this ancient place. The ascent towards 
the top is very steep; and we were overtaken by a heavy shower of rain, which 
wetted us through in afewminutes. The sun and the wind on these heights, how- 
ever, dried us almost as rapidly, As we neared the top the rain beat against us 
» fearfully ; so making a furious charge we soon reached the summit, where we found 
a rough but welcome shelter. The Castell is in a most ruinous condition; but in 
its days of splendour it must have been a magnificent place. Nothing is known for 
certain either of its erection or destruction; so that its antiquity must be very 
great. We climbed the highest point of its ruins accessible, and the view of 
Llangollen and the Dee beneath was very fine. We remained some time at the top, 
when, turning from this dwelling-place of some great unknown, we proceeded to 
Vaile Crucis Abbey, alsoaruin. But, oh, what a contrast! As its name imports, it 
is situated in a valley, and is a “ gem of purest ray serene.’ The guide-book tells 
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us * it is situated at the foot of a hill called Bronfawr, two miles north-west of 
Llangollen. ‘This abbey was a house of the Cistercians, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, founded about the year 1200, by Madoc ap Gryffydd Madoc, Lord of Dinas 
Bran and Bloomfield, grandson of Owen-Gweynedd, Prince of Wales. It was de- 

r10lished in 1535.’’ The ruins are beyond imagination delicately sweet. At the front 

a * beautifully ornamented arched doorway, with three lancet-shaped windows, 
and a small wheel-window piercing the gable.” Miss Costello well describes this 
‘ovely ruin. ‘ This exquisite relic of a past age is finely situated in a secluded 
spot, surrounded with hills, and embowered in trees. Its east and west ends, and 
the south transept are tolerably perfect, and numerous delicate pillars, with grace- 
fully ornamented capitals, are scattered in beautiful irregularity over the ground. 
The branches of several fine ash trees bend over the ruined arches, and ivy, not too 
luxuriant to conceal the beauties it adorns, climbs amongst the clustered columns, 
making them still more charming to look on. One fine circular arch is filled with three 
delicate lancet windows, each surmounted with a rose, the tracery of which is still 
preserved. So frail appears the wall which supports them, that one fears the gales 
of winter will not spare them long, even in the sheltered position which they 
occupy. There is still-a great deal left of the abbey, and some parts are singulaily 
strong and firm, defying time and the elements.”’ 

Standing in these ruins, the mind could easily recall the past, filling these 
more deserted cells with their ancient possessors. Again we may see the 
monks moving in procession with crozier and mitre and. cassock, singing their 
grand old hymns, and chaunting the fine liturgy. All the paraphernalia of that 
gorgeous ceremonialism which marks the Roman Catholic worship is before us, and 
we bow in silent reverence to that Power, which then, as now, ‘‘searcheth the hearts 
of men and knoweth us altogether.” That past, though beautiful and picturesque 
in its outward forms of piety, though sincere and earnest in the practice of its 
faith, we cannot regret, but rather thank Goc that we live in other days and 
worship under other forms. For us the monks and their ceremonies are gone for 
ever. We mourn not their loss, but greet their memories with a heartfelt requi- 
escat in pace ! 

In a field a few minutes walk from Valle Crucis, stands a single stone column 
called Eliseg’s Pillar. It is about seven feet high, but was originally twelve. It 
stands on a plinth, about five feet square, and was erected to the memory of Eliseg, 
father of Brockmail, Prince of Powys, by Corcen, or Corgen, his great grandson. 
It is curious and unique. It stands alone in the midst of a field, which, when we 
~ visited it, was filled with hay-cocks, Thus modern life and ancient memorials 
blend together, On the pillar is an almost entirely effaced inscription, a puzzle to 
antiquarians, for they have just deciphered enough to make the remainder more 
mysterious, The pillar was thrown down and broken during the civil wars. A 
gentleman named Lloyd has caused its re-erection, and has proclaimed the fact in 
tolerable latin, which may be read, though the ancient inscription -be illegible. 
Eliseg fell at the battle of Chester in the year 607. No one who visits Llangollen 
should forget his pillar. In the parish churchyard is a triangular shaped tomb- 
stone sacred to the memories of the eccentric ladies, Elinor Butter, Miss Ponsonby 
(whose unattractive charms may be seen in every print-shop window throughout 
Wales), and their faithful domestic. Their charities are still remembered with 
gratitude, and we forgive people retiring from the world to “‘ swear eternal friend- 
ship,’’ when they heighten up their solitude by deeds of kindness and beneficence. 
As one of their own sex has said, they seemed vain and prosperous, but accom- 
plished and intellectual, and were a strange compound of wisdom and folly, pride 
end condescension, 

The visitor will not be content to visit only the lions of Llangollen, for the valley 
abounds in sweet walks, of which none can surpass those along the banks of its. 
canal. It is the prince of canals. It runs through a lovely country; its banks are 
lined with trees, and on its off-side bare rocks in some places descend perpendi- 
cularly to its waters; in others, the low-bending trees awake gentle ripples as the 
breezes play among their branches. Altogether the valley.is a delightful place ; 
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the beauty of the surroundings making ample recompense for the miserable village 
which. they enclose. 

Fourteen miles lay between us and Corwen, our next resting place. The morning 
was glorious when we left, with fond regret but heartful hope, the lovely valley of 
Llangollen. The sun shone in its brightest July splendour. Nature put on her 
gayest dress to receive and welcome her lord. All creation was full of joy. The 
river flowed more musically between its rocky channel, The trees wore a deeper, 
a brighter, green, and sung a sweeter lullaby to the passing breeze. The birds 
awoke a jubilant hymn of praise to the Most High. Insects of every form and hue 
flitted before us ; while on every mossy bank thousands of ants were pursuing their 
labours, drinking in the glory of the sun, whose rays, reflected from their mail- 
covered bodies, revealed the finest metallic hues. Flowers were blooming on every 
hedge-side, in every nook or cranny. It was a beautiful walk. Our thirst was 
quenched and our hunger appeased by a luscious feast of wild strawberries, and 
our bodies refreshed by a bathe in the sacred waters of the Dee. This life pleased 
me. It was natural, primitive, and joyous. ‘The soul was in harmony with her 
surroundings ; and only those who have lived in large towns, who have struggled 
‘‘in amongst the throngs of men,” and participated in the turmoil and strife of the 
mighty contests of humanity, can feel how sweet it is for some little time to be 
awey from all, and lie in the ever-open bosom of Nature, receiving her benediction 
and peace! 

‘After a few miles’ walking we left the turnpike road and descended to the banks 
of the river, along which we rambled for some hours. This is the great advantage 
of pedestrianism. You are unfettered. Besides its health-giving power, you have 
its pure freedom. You can walk or rest; clamber up a hill, or circuit round its 
base ; seize every point of view, and exhaust its beauties ; shout with joy, and leap 
with exultation ; or quietly yield to the influence of the senses, and silently praise 
the Maker of silence, or sing in thanksgiving to Him who gave the tongue its 
wondrous power of utterance. We availed ourselves of all the advantages our 
mode of travelling offered; and stepping from stone to stone in the bed of the river, 
we chose a large one in the midst of the stream on which we sat, and, Quaker- 
like, let the spirit of the place descend into our hearts. It was a delightful hour, 
this river’s reverie—one neyer to be forgotton. Its results will endure through life. 

The country through which we were now rambling is famous as having been the 
seat of the notable deeds of the Welsh chief, Owen Glendower, who united his 
forces with Percy, the celebrated Hotspur, and gave our Henry IY. so much 
trouble. The country is still rich in traditions connected with his name, and his 
dwelling places are still pointed out by the guide books. The people themselves 
seem to know little and care less about their traditions, and from all that I could 
see there is little to preserve their memory. On one only subject could we raise 
the enthusiasm of the Welsh, and that was their language. Of this they are pas- 
sionately fond, All to whom we spoke, children and old people, were equally 
warm in its beauty and its strength. Perhaps they concealed their feelings in 
respect to their traditions ; for we could elicit nothing from them concerning the 
existence of legend or tale. What is more, most of them were surprised when told 
that such an event had occurred at sucha place, and that that was one of the reasons 
why we paid it a visit. But of this enough for the present. 

We reached Corwen about four o’clock p.m, The name means the “ white 
choir,’’ and the town is situated at the foot of the Penwin hills. It is a neat place, 
but small. The Dee flows in front of the town, on the western bank of which is 
a fine hill called Caer Drewyn. On the summit of this hill exist the ruins of a 
fortification erected by the famous Gwynedd when resisting Henry II. Owen 
Glendower also retreated here before the forces of the fourth Henry, It is a high 
hill, but not of very difficult access, We climbed it, and had a fine view from the 
top, commanding a large extent of country, and including the magnificent Cader 
Idris, and the cloud-piercing Snowdon. The fortification, which consists of a belt 
ef stones encircling the whole cone of the hill, is still very perfect. In places 
most open to attack the wall is about twelve feet in thickness, and encloses a space 
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of about 300 yards in diameter. It must have been a formidable place in the old 
days of war and rapine. Here Owen and his followers encamped, and it was 
curious to take a retrospective glance at that past, and to think that now three 
strangers, unopposed, unquestioned, were treading the same ground, and bearing 
away, as a memorial of their visit to Owen Glendower’s camp, a spray of moss 
gathered from its topmost stone! Verily, times are changed, and man és pro- 
gressing! From the summit of the camp is to be seen, on the opposite cliff, a rude 
heap of stones called Glendower’s Seat. The walks round Corwen are yery 
beautiful. Here we have 
** Hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows—little lines 

Of sportive wood run wild; and pastoral farms, 

Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 

Sent up in silence from among the trees’’— ; 
making a poetic whole of sweet and picturesque beauty that will haunt the mind 
long after its visible presence becomes a thing of memory. 

Who has not heard of Bala Lake? Much has been written and sung in praise 
of its silver waters. It isin truth a sweet place, The road from Corwen to Bala 
is rather uninteresting, though we took the best, passing through the little village 
of Liandrillo, by which we obtain a view of the fine vale of Edeyrnion, whose 
fame ‘‘ equalleth any in the land.’”’ The scenery round Bala is also flat and tame, 
until we reach the lake itself. At that sight all the weariness occasioned by a 
walk of thirteen miles, immediately vanishes. The loveliness of the lake, the 
music of its waters, the gentle breeze sweeping over its surface, the ‘‘grand old _ 
hills’ in the distance, fill the soul with gladness, and renew the fading strength of _ 
the limbs. On the north-west of the lake the gracefully shaped hills of Aran 
Fowddry and Arreneg Vawr reflect themselves in the pellucid waters, and throw 
a charm over them of surpassing beauty. The town itself is of little attraction, , 
and few travellers would be induced to stay there but for its lake, which will ever © 
be a rich source of attraction. 

(To be continued.) 


WE ALL MIGHT DO GOOD. 


Ws all might do good 

Where we often do ill— 
There is always the way 

If there is but the will; 
Though it be but a word 

Kindly breathed or suppressed, 
It may guard off some pain 

Or give peace to some breast. 


We all might do good 

In a thousand small ways— 
In forbearing to flatter, 

Yet yielding due praise ; 
In spurning ill rumour, 

Reproving wrong done, 
And treating but kindly 

‘The heart we have won. 


We all might do good, 
Whether lowly or great, 
For the deed is not gauged 
By the purse or estate. , 1 LEES 
If it be but a cup vet 
Of cold water that’s given, 
Like the widow’s two mites ' 
It is something for heayen.—A. H. £. 
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A LETTER FROM A SCOTCHMAN. 


Mr. Epiror,—On Monday, the fourth day of August, I left the railway station in 


. Edinburgh along with some friends, in an ‘‘ excursion” train, for London. The 
o § > ’ 


_ arrangements made by the ‘* philosophic spirits ’’ of venerable Reikie for securing 


the comfort of the passengers were excellent. Every ticket had a certain letter of 
the alphabet printed on it, and this letter corresponded with ditto painted ona 
carriage—it being an understood thing when the tickets were taken that each 
excursionist should seek out the carriage lettered the same as his ticket. Thus 
places were taken comfortably and noiselessly, and everything got pleasantly into 
proper trim ere the engine, puffing and screaming, whirled us away. In respect to 
the ease with which we secured our places, Edinburgh presented a great contrast 
to London on the night of our return—two weeks after. The platform at Euston- 
square was all bustle and confusion—every one had to get a seat where and how he 
best could—the railway people could give no information—porters kept hurling 
trucks here and there to the infinite danger of toes and limbs, and the shouting, 
jostling, and running about were truly terrific. I thought it the happiest moment 
of my life when, an hour and a half after the advertised time of starting, the shrill 
whistle gave the signal to be off, and the huge Metropolis began to disappear in 
distance and the darkness of the night. But I did not intend to find fault with the 
railway folks for bad arrangements or being behind time, although, truly, they 
would be none the worse for having this ever-recurring fact not only placed before 
their eyes, but punched into their heads, for the nine hundred and ninety-ninth 
time! 

We, Mr. Editor, were a party of five, two gents and three ladies—all genuine 
Scots—everyone of us possessed of the solemn phiz and indomitable will of the 
sons ofthe afore-named Auld Reikie. We also fancied that we had, each of us, 
that peculiarly Scotch quality that defies the artifices of every swindler—and yet 
we were done! done as brown as ever poor sinners were, in that dreadful London 
of yours. 

nfortunately for us, a friend of ours—at whose house we located—who is up to 
all the rigs of London life, was in the midst of a hurry of business, and could pay 
us no attention whatever. We had calculated, do you see, on having him in our 
metropolitan perigrinations, and had actually brought the additional lady with us 
in order to provide our London friend with a beautiful Scotch belle—and she in 
her turn with a handsome Cockney beau. The unfortunate circumstance alluded 
to, though it did not diminish the warmness of our London cousin’s reception, 
made sour, during the whole of our stay in the Metropolis, the at any time not over- 
agreeable temper of the lady above referred to. She could see nothing in London. 
The Great Exhibition—whose marvels haye brought admiring philosophers, peace- 
loving philanthropists, and even the horny-handed sons of toil, from nearly every 
kingdom on nature’s convexity—she pronounced unworthy of a visit—all the 
grand stone buildings and brick houses, unsightly and unseemly. What does it 
matter to ill-nature that admiring generations—those who have gone before, as well 
as the present—hare accorded to Sir C. Wren and the other immortals in archi- 
tecture, unbounded praise and deeply-cut niches in ‘‘ the temple of fame’’ for the 
enduring monuments they have raised of their own and their nation’s grandeur? 
it must have something to vent its spleen on! and why not these? But more than 
this, the people were light-headed and stupid, too much given to gay sports; there 
was no solemnity in the churches or chapels (the London folks having no reverence 
for the Gospel)—the water was filthy—the butcher-meat putrid—in fact, London 
was a great nothing. Nowhere that one wanted to walk to, but was such a dis- 
tance off that one was tired to death in going—or else charged five times more 
than the legal fare for riding in a cab. I don’t chronicle these things because I am 
a bachelor. Indeed, to tell you the truth, Sir, lam on the look-out for a kind- 
hearted wife. But who, think you, would take to his home and hfs bosom, a lady 
whom so slight a disappointment made the torment of herself and our party 
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during a fortnight’s residence in the greatest city in the world? If your space, 
Mr. Editor, would allow, I should like to preach a homily on ill-nature as con- 
trasted with evenness of temper and loveliness of soul. 

But I have wandered a little. I was just saying we were done. It was the first 
time in my life, and I shall take care it will be the last, at least so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned. Just the day after our arrival in ‘*town,” as we were—the 
whole five of us—marching along the Strand between St. Clement’s and Charing - 
cross, we observed a cabman making friendly signs to us. I looked rather know- 
ingly at him; and, to tell you the truth, he had the appearance of a cab-driver I 
have seen in the streets of Edinburgh. I said to our male friend, ‘‘ George, do 
you know this cabman?’” “I dinna ken,” answered he. We had not much time 
for parley, however, as Jehu was at our side in a moment, cab and all. ‘ Where 
are you going, gents?”’ said he. ‘O,” replied, ‘‘ we are just having a look about.” 
‘“-You had better get into my cab.” Ilooked at George, and George looked at me, 
and then we both looked at the ladies ; and without more ado we all got in. When 
we were as comfortably seated as five could be in one of these London cabs, and 
were driving along at a pretty pace, George looked at me, and says, “ Rawburt. 
(such is the vile pronunciation he gives the respectable name of Robert), I think: 
that chap maun ken us, an’ am share auy’ seen him in Edinburgh; but this is’ 
better than walkin’ at ony rate.” Ikept my own counsel, still trying to recollect 
where I had seen our very obliging cabman. We had been driving about, I don’t 
know where to, for nearly half an hour, when the horse and cab came to a stand= 
still, and the driver appeared at the door, with ‘‘ Where do you want to go to, 
gents? for,” said he, “it’s no use a-drivin’ the oss an’ goin’ nowhere.”’ ‘* That’s 
true,’ I said ; ‘and I think we'll walk the rest of the way.’”’ Andso out we all got. 

I was a little astonished to find ourselves at exactly the same place where we got into 
thecab. Wehad been taken to Trafalgar-square and back again. Imade no remark, 
however; but was just on the point of tendering my thanks to Mr. Cabman for his. ~ 
drive, when he bawls out— Four-and-six.” I recovered my senses just in time 
to pull out my purse and pay. I saw we had been victimised. As the cabman-~ 
mounted his box, there was a chuckle playing about his mouth, but I'll forgive 
him if he ever takes me in again. The girls laughed at us fora pair of boobies, 
declaring they knew all the time what the end would be. I couldn’t bear to think | 
of this affair again while I remained in London. I enjoined the strietest secresy © » 
on all our party, and wouldn’t let it out now, only for a warning to others. There 
is an old proverb that says something about being once bit; I'll keep that fora — 
motto, > 

It would perhaps be too much like “a thrice told tale” to go cireumstantially — 
over or through all the sights of London. These must be familiar to the readersof. © 
Tue Workine Man’s Frirnp,—as excellent descriptions of London and London 
manners and amusements have appeared from time to time in its pages. And asto — 
the Exhibition, everyone is acquainted with that. Ili be bound for it, the most’ 
of people who have not paid a visit to that Crystal Monitor of international civili-’ — 
sation are as familiar with what is there to be seen as those who have paid it 
weekly visits with their season tickets. If they are not, they have reason to be’ 
ashamed ; for England, Scotland, Ireland—nay, the whole world is filled with its — 
history, and teeming with descriptions of its contents. Mr. Editor, this gene- 
ration—with the wars of sects for domination, and the struggles of the people in 
every land for freedom—and generations yet unborn, shall pass from this scene of. 
commotion and toil—the actions of men and their influence shall disappear with . 
the actors; but as long as time shall last—from the memorable 1851 down to the 
latest ages of posterity—-the benignant. influence of the World’s Temple of Peace 
will be felt and seen in the heart and soul of immortal men. Old systems of ex= 
clusiveness and pride have already received through it their death-blow; and ere” 
many years be gone by, the beauty of that universal peace of which it isthe maugu-" — 
ration and type shall shine resplendent o’er the world. . . and 

London is not to be seen in a fortnight; I therefore intend to have another week 
or two, Why, tosee the Museum would take a week ; and the Nineveh sculptures ~ 
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alone are- worth three days of it. Besides the Museum, there are St, Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, and crowds of other historic buildings, in which are to be read 
with more truth than in a book the history of men who have lived and died—with 
the deeds of kings, the feats of warriors, the writings of historians and poets. Every 
town can supply a little of these; but London is, par excellence, the city which 


contains most of intrigue, romance, and history, 


It is without doubt the greatest 


city in the world, When I visit it again, I may perhaps give you another letter. 


A Secor. 


CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


THE PRAIRIES. 


rE smaller prairies, or those in which the 
plain and woodland alternate frequently, 
are the most beautiful. 
woodland which ‘make into them like so 
many capes or promontories, and the 
groves which are interspersed like islands, 
are in these lesser prairies always suffi- 
ciently near to be clearly defined to the 
eye, and to give the scene an interesting 
variety. Wesee plains, varying from a 
few hundred acres to-several miles in ex- 
tent, not perfectly level, but gently rolling 
and undulating, like the swelling of the 
ocean when nearly calm. The graceful 
curve of the surface is seldom broken, 
except whemhere and there the eye rests 
upon one of those huge mounds which 
are so pleasing to the poet and so per- 
plexing to the antiquarian. The whole is 
overspread with grass and flowers, consti- 
tuting a rich and varied carpet, in which 
a ground.of lively green is ornamented 
with a profusion of the gaudiest hues, and 
fringed with a rich border of forest and 
thicket. Deep recesses in theedge of the 
timber resemble the bays and inlets of a 
lake; while occasionally a long vista, 
opening far back into the forest, invites 
the eye to roam off and refresh itself with 
the calm beauty of a distant perspective. 
The traveller, as he rides along over 
these smaller prairies, finds his eye con- 
tinually attracted to the edges of the forest, 
and his imagination employed in tracing 
the beautiful outline, and in finding out 
resemblances between these wild scenes 
and the most tastefully embellished pro- 
ductions of art. The fairest pleasure- 
grounds, the noblest parks of ure ean 
noblemen and princes, where millions have 
been expended to captivate the senses 
with Elysian scenes, are: but mimic repre- 
sentations, on a reduced scale, of the 
beauties which are here spread by nature ; 
for here are clumps and lawns, groves and 
avenues, the tangled thicket, and the soli- 
tary tree, the lengthened vista, and the 
secluded nook, and all the varieties of 
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scenic attraction, but on a plan so exten- 
sive as to offer a wide scope and an endless 
succession of changes to the eye. 

There is an air of refinement here that 
wins the heart,—even here, where no 
human residence is seen, where no foot of 
man intrudes, and where not an axe has 
ever trespassed on the beautiful domain. 
It isa wilderness shorn of every savage 
association, a desert that,“ blossoms as the 
rose.” So different is the feeling awakened 
from anything inspired by mountain or 
woodland scenery, that the instant the 
traveller emerges from the forest into the 
prairie, he feels no longer solitary. The 
consciousness that he is travelling alone, 
and in a wilderness, escapes him; and he 
indulges in the same pleasing sensations 
which are enjoyed by one who, having 
lost his pf and wandered bewildered 
among the labyrinths of a savage moun- 
tain, suddenly descends into rich and 
highly cultivated plains, and sees around 
him the delightful indications of taste and 
comfort. The gay landscape charms him. 
He is encompassed by the refreshing 
sweetness and graceful beauty of the rural 
scene ; and recognises at every step some 
well-remembered spot, or some ideal para- 
dise in which the fancy had loved to 
wander, enlarged and beautified, and as it 
were retouched by nature’s hand. The 
clusters of trees so fancifully arranged, the 
forest outline so gracefully curved, seem to 
have been disposed by the hand of taste 
for the enjoyment of intelligent beings; 
and so complete is the illusion, that it is 
difficult to dispel the belief that each ave- 
nue leads to a village, and each grove con- 
ceals a splendid mansion. 

Widely different was the prospect exhi- 
bited by the more northern and central 
districts of the state. Vast in extent, the 
distant forest was either beyond the reach 
of the eye, or was barely discernible in 
the shapeless outline of blue faintly im- 
pressed on the horizon. As the smaller 
prairies resembled a series of larger and 
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lesser lakes, so these boundless plains re- 
mind one of the ocean waste. ere and 
there a solitary tree, torn by the wind, 
stood alone like a dismantled mast in the 
ocean. As I followed my guide through 
this lonely region, my sensations were 
similar to those of the voyager when his 
bark is launched upon the sea. Alone, in 
a wide waste, with my faithful pilot only, 
I was dependent on him for support, guid-. 
ance, and protection. With little to diver- 
sify the path, and nothing to please the 
eye but the carpet of verdure, which began 
to pall upon the sense, a feeling of dreari- 
ness crept over me—a desolation of the 
spirit, such as one feels when crossed in 
love, or when very drowsy on a hot after- 
noon after a full dinner. But these are 
feelings which, like the sea-sickness of the 
young mariner, are soon dispelled. I began 
to find a pleasure in gazing over this im- 
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mense, unbroken waste, in watching the 
horizon under the vague hope of meetin 

a traveller, and in follomeine the deer wit 
my eyes as they galloped off—their agile 
forms growing smaller and smaller as they 
receded, until they shrunk into nothing. 
Sometimes I descried a dark spot at an 
immense distance, and pointed it out to my 
companion with a joy like that of the sea- 
man who discovers a sail in the distant 
speck which floats on the ocean. »When 
such an object happened to be in the direc-. 
tion of our path, I watched it with inte- 
rest as it rose and enlarged upon the 
vision—supposing it at one moment to be 
a solitary horseman, and wondering what 
manner of man he would turn out to be— 
at another supposing it to be a wild 
animal, or a wagon, or a pedestrian ; until,: 
after it had seemed to approach for hours, 
I found it to be a tree.—JaMES HALL.. 


PIERRE BLONDO’S FIRST SIGHT OF A PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 


THE shades of .night had begun to close, 
when they again ascended one of those 
elevations which swell so gradually that 
the traveller scarcely remarks them untilhe 
reaches the summit, and beholds, from a 
commanding eminence, a boundless land- 
scape spread before him. The veil of night, 
without concealing the scene, rendered it 
indistinct; the undulations of the surface 
were no longer perceptible ; and the prairie 
seemed a perfect plain. One phenomenon 
astonished and perplexed him: before him 
the prairie was lighted up witha dim but 
supernatural brilliancy, like that of a diz- 
tant fire, while behind was the blackness of 
darkness. Anair of solitude reigned over 
that wild plain, and not,a sound relieved 
the desolation of the scene. A chill crept 
over him as he gazed around, and not an 
object met his eyes but that dark maid, who 
stcod in mute patience by his side as wait- 
ing his pleasure; but on whose features, as 
displayed by the uncertain light that glim- 
mered on them, a smile of triumph seemed 
to play. He looked again, and the horizon 
gleamed brighter and brighter, until a fiery 
redness rose above its dark outline, while 
heavy, slow-moving masses of cloud curled 
upward above it. It was evidently the 
intense reflection and the voluminous 
smoke of a_ vast fire. In another 
moment the blaze itself appeared, first 
shooting up at one spot, and then at 
another, and advancing until the whole line 
of horizon was clothed with flames that 
rolled around, and curled, and dashed up- 
ward like the angry waves of a burning 
ocean. The simple Frenchman had never 
heard of the fires that sweep over our wide 


prairies in the autumn, nor did it enter 
into his head that a natural cause could, 
produce an effeet so terrific. The whole 
western horizon was clad in fire, and, as far 
as the eye could see, to the right and left, 
was one vast conflagration, having the ap- 
pearance of angry billows of a fiery liquid 
dashing against each other, and foaming, 
and throwing flakes of burning spray into 
the air. There was a roaring sound like 
that caused by the conflict of the waves. A: 
more terrific sight could scarcely be con-, 
ceived; nor was it singular that an unprac- 
tised eye should behold in that scene a wide 
scene of flame, lashed into fury by some in- 
ternal commotion. * 

Pierre could gaze no longer. A sudden 
horror thrilled his soul. His worst fears 
were realised in the tremendous landscape. 
He saw before him the lake of fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels. The existence 
of such a place of punishment he had never 
doubted; but, heretofore, it had been a 
mere dogma of faith, while now it appeared 
before him in its terrible reality. He 
thought he could plainly distinguish -gi- 
gantic black forms dancing in the flames, | 
throwing up their long mis-shapen arms, 
and writhing their bodies into fantastic 
shapes. Uttering a piercing shriek, he 
turned and fled with the swiftness of an 
arrow. Fear gave new vigour to the mus- 
cles which had before been relaxed with 
fatigue, and his feet, so lately heavy, now 
touched the ground with the light and 
springy treadof the antelope. Yet, to him- 
self, his steps seemed to linger as if his 
heels were lead.—James Hall, tF 
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GLEANINGS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


NO. XII.—CIRCUMSTANTIAL PROOF. 

' In former numbers I haye given some extraordinary cases of conviction upon cir- 
-eumstantial proof. The following are two very remarkable cases quoted from 
. Cecil’s Sixty Curious Narratives :— 

Jonathan Bradford kept an inn in Oxfordshire, on the London-road to Oxford, 
in the year 1736. He bore an unexceptionable character. Mr. Hayes, a gentleman 
of fortune, being on his way to Oxford, on a visit to a relation, put up at Brad- 
fords ; he there joined company with two gentlemen, with whom he supped, and, 
in conversation, unguardedly mentioned that he had then about him a large sum 
of money. In due time they retired to their respective chambers—the gentlemen 
to a two-bedded room, leaving, as is customary with many, a candle burning in the 
chimney corner. Some hours after they were in bed, one of the gentlemen, being 
awake, thought he heard a deep groan in the adjoining chamber, and this being 
repeated, he softly awaked his friend. They Hstened together; and the groans in- 
creasing, as of one dying, they both instantly arose, and proceeded silently to the 
door of the next chamber, from -whence they heard the groans; and, the door 
being ajar, saw a light in the room ; they entered, but it is impossible to paint 
their consternation, on perceiving a person weltering in his blood in the bed, and a 
man standing oyer him, with a dark lanthorn in one hand and a knife in the other. 
The man seemed as petrified as themselves, but his terror carried with it all the 
terror of guilt! The gentlemen soon discovered thatthe person was the stranger with 
whom they had that night supped, and that the man who was standing over him 
was their host. They seized Bradford directly, disarmed him of his knife, and 
charged him with being the murderer : he assumed by this time the air of inno- 
cence, positively denied the crime, and asserted that he came there with the same 
humane intentions as themselves ; for that, hearing a noise, which was succeeded 

_ by a groaning, he got out of bed, struck a light, armed himself with a knife for his 
defence, and had but that minute entered the room before them. 

These assertions were of little avail; he was kept in close custody till the 
morning, and then taken before a neighbouring justice of the peace. Bradford 
still denied the murder, but, nevertheless, with such an apparent indication of 
guilt, that the justice hesitated not to make use of this extraordinary expression, 
on writing out his mittimus: ‘ Mr. Bradford, either you or myself committed this 
murder,” 

This extraordinary affair was the conversation of the whole county. Bradford 
was tried and condemned over and over again, in every c@tpany. In the midst of 
ali this predetermination came on the assizes at Oxford; Bradford was brought to 
trial: he pleaded not guilty. Nothing could be‘more strong than the evidence of 
the two gentlemen ; they testified to the finding Mr. Hayes murdered in his bed ; 
Bradford at the side of the body with a light and a knife: that knife, and the hand 
which held it, bloody ; that, on their entering the room, he betrayed all the signs of 
- guilty deo and that, a few moments preceding, they had heard the groans of the 

eceased, 

-‘Bradford’s defence on his trial was the same as before the gentlemen: he had 
heard a noise; he suspected some villany transacting—he struck a light—he 
snatched a knife (the only weapon near him) to defend himself; and the terrors he 
discovered were merely the terrors of humanity, the natural effects of innocence as 
well as guilt, on beholding such a horrid scene, 

This defence, however, could be considered but as weak, contrasted with several 
powerful circumstances against him. Never was circumstantial evidence more 
strong. There was little need left of comment, from the judge, in summing up the 
evidence. No room appeared for extenuation, and the-jury brought in the 
prisoner guilty, even without going out of the box. Bradford was executed shortly 
‘after, still declaring he was not the murderer, nor privy to the murder of Mr. 
Hayes; but he died disbelieved by all. . 
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Yet were those assertions not untrue! The murder was actually committed by 
Mr. Hayes’ footman ; who, immediately on stabbing his master, rifled his breeches 
of his money, gold watch, and snuff-box, and eseaped to hisown room; which 
could have been, from the very circumstances, scarcely two seconds before Brad- 
ford’s entering the unfortunate gentleman’s chamber. The world owes this know- 
ledge to a remorse of conscience in the footman (eighteen months after’ the execu 
tion of Bradford) on a bed of sickness ; it was a death-bed repentance, and by that 
death the law lost its victim. | | = 
It is much to be wished that this. account could close here ; but it cannot. Brad- | 
ford, though innocent, and not privy to the murder, was, nevertheless, the mur-. 
derer in design. He had heard,.as well as the footman, what Mr. Hayes had. de- 
clared at supper, as to his having a large sum of money about. him, and he went to 
the chamber with the same diabolical intentions as the servant. He was struck 
with amazement !—he could not believe his senses !—and in turning back-the bed- 
clothes, to assure himself of the fact, he, in his agitation, droppedhis.knife on,the 
bleeding body, by which both his hand and.the knife became bloody, These cir- 
cumstances Bradford acknowledged to the clergyman who: attended him after his 
sentence. = hideka 
The next case, taken from the same Narratives, is as follows :— ba 
William Shaw (says our authority) was an upholsterer at Edinburgh, in the 
year 1721, He hada daughter, Catherine Shaw, who lived with him... She.en- 
couraged the addresses of John Lawson, a jeweller, to. whom William Shaw 
declared the most insuperable objections, alleging: him to be a profligate young 
man, addicted to every kind of dissipation. He was forbidden the house; but the . 
daughter continuing to see him clandestinely, the father, onthe discovery, kept 
her strictly confined. POPiews 
William Shaw had, for some time, pressed his daughter to receive the addresses __ 
of a son of Alexander Robertson, a friend and neighbour ; and one evening being 
very urgent with her thereon, she peremptorily refused, declaring she preferred 
death to being young Robertson’s wife. ‘The fathergrew enraged, and. the daugh- 
ter more positive ; so.that the most passionate expressions arose on both sides, and 
the words, darbarity, cruelty, and death, were frequently pronounced. by the 
daughter! At length he left her, locking the door after him, Sieh, coe 
The greatest part of the buildings at Edinburgh are formed on the plan of the 
chambers in our inns of court; so that many families inhabit rooms on the same 
floor, having all one common staircase. William Shaw dwelt in one of these, and 
a single partition only divided his apartment from that of James Morrison, a wateh- 
case maker. This man had indistinetly overheard the conversation and quarrel ~ 
between Catherine. Shawiand her father, but was. particularly struck with the 
repetition of the above words, she having pronounced them loudly and emphatically f 
For some little time after the father was gone out, all was silent, but presently 
Morrison heard several groans from the daughter. Alarmed, he ran to some of . 
his neighbours under the same roof. These, entering Morrison’s room, and listen- 
ing attentively, not only heard the groans, but.distinetly heard Catherine Shaw, . 
two or three times, faintly exclaim—‘ Cruel father, thou art the cause of my 
death!’ Struck with this, they flew to the door of Shaw’s apartment; they — 
knocked—no answer was given. The knocking was still repeated—still no answer. 
Suspicions had before arisen against the father; they were now confirmed: a con- - 
stable was procured, an entrance forced; Catherine was found weltering in:her _ 
blood, and the fatal knife by her side! She was alive, but speechless ; but, on . 
questioning her as to owing her death to her father, she was just able to make a_ 
motion with her head, apparently in the affirmative, and expired, ilediath’ 
Just at the critical moment, William Shaw returns and enters the room. “An. 
eyes are on him! He sees his neighbours and a constable in his.apartment, and. 
seems much disordered thereat; but, at the sight of his daughter he turns 7 
trembles, and isready to sink. The first surprise, and the succeeding horror, leave _ 
little doubt of his guilt in the breasts of the beholders ; and even that little is done — 
away on the constable discovering that the shirt of William Shaw is bloody, = = 


—— 
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parties, committed to prison on suspicion. 
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He was instantly hurried before a magistrate, and, upon the depositions of all 
He was shortly after brought to trial, 
when, in his defence, he acknowledged the having confined his daughter to prevent 
het intercourse with Lawson ; that he had frequently insisted on her marrying 
Robertson ; and that he had quarrelled with heron the subject the evening she 
was found murdered, as the witness Morrison had deposed: but he ayerred, that 
he left his daughter unharmed and untouched ; and that the blood found upon his 
shirt was there in consequence of his having bled himself some days before, and 
the bandage becoming untied. These assertions did not weigh a feather with the. 
jury, when opposed to the strong circumstantial evidence of the daughter’s ex- 
pressions, of ‘*barbarity, cruelty, and death,” and of ‘‘ Cruel father, thou art the 


“eause of my death ;’’—together with the apparently affirmative motion with her 
‘head, and the blood so seemingly providentially discovered on the father’s shirt. 


On these seyeral concurring circumstances, was William Shaw found guilty, was 


. executed, and was hanged in chains, at Leith Walk, in November 1721. 


Was there a person in Edinburgh who believed the father guiltless? No, not 
one! notwithstanding his latest words at the gallows were, ‘‘I am innocent of my 
daughter’s murder.”’ But in August 1722, as aman, who had become the pos- 
sessor of the late William Shaw’s apartments, was rummaging by chance in the 
ehamber where Catherine Shaw died, he accidentally perceived a paper fallen into a 
‘eavity on one side of the chimney. It was folded as a letter, which, on opening, 


contained the following :—“ Barbarous Father, your cruelty in haying put it out of 


my power ever to join my fate to that of the only man I could love, and tyrannically 
‘insisting upon my marrying one whom I always hated, has made me form a reso- 
lution to _put an end to an existence which is become a burthen tome. I doubt 


. mot I shall find mercy in another world; for sure no benevolent being can require 


that'I should any longer live in torment to myself in this! My death TI lay to 
your charge; when you read this consider yourself as the inhuman wretch that 


| »plunged the murderous.knife into the bosom.of the unhappy—CaTHERINE SHAW.” 


‘This letter being «shown, the hand-writing was recognised and ayowed to be 
Catherine Shaw's by many of her relations and friends. It became the public 


“talk ; andthe magistracy of Edinburgh, on a scrutiny, being convinced of, its 


authenticity, ordered the body of William Shaw to be taken from the gibbet 
and given to his family for interment; and, asthe only reparation to his memory, 
and the honour of his surviving relations, they caused a pair of colours to be wayed 
over his graye, in token of his innocence, 


FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


-‘Cryton LEEcurs.—There is a species 
of leech which infests in immense numbers 
the woods and swampy grounds of Ceylon, 
particularly in the rainy season, to the 
great annoyance of every one who passes 
through them. The leeches of this species 
are very small, not much larger than a pin, 
and are of a dark-red speckled colour. In 
their motions they do notcrawl like a worm, 
‘or like the leeches we are accustomed to 
see in Europe, but keep constantly spring- 


-ing, by first fixing their head on a place, 
and then bringing their tail up to it with a 


sudden jerk, while at the same time their 
head is thrown forward for another hold. 


_ In this manner they move so exceedingly 


& 
° 


quick, that before they are perceived they 


contrive to get upon one’s clothes, when! 


they immediately endeavour by some aper- 
ture to find an entrance to the skin. As 
soon.as they reach it they begin to draw 
blood; and, as they can effect this even 
through the light clothing worn in this 
climate, ‘it is almost impossible to pass 
through the woods and swamps in rainy 
weather without being covered with blood. 
On our way to Candy, in marching through 
the narrow paths among the woods, we were 
terribly annoyed by these vermin, for when- 
ever any of us sat down, or even halted for 
aroment, we were sure to be immediately 
attacked by multitudes of them; and be- 
fore we could get rid of them our gloves 
and boots were filled with blood, This was 
attended with no small danger; for if a 
soldier were, from drunkenness or fatigue, 
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to fall asleep on the ground, he must have 
perished by bleeding to death, On rising 
in the morning I have often found my bed- 
clothes and skin covered with blocd in an 
alarming manner. ‘The Dutch, in their 
marches into the interior at different times, 
lost several of their men ; and on our setting 
out they told us that we should hardly be 
able to make our way for them. But, though 
we were terribly annoyed, we all escaped 
without any serious accident. Other ani- 
mals, as well as man, are subject to the 
attack of these leeches. Horses in par- 
ticular, from their excessive plunging and 
kicking to get rid of these creatures when 
they fasten upon them, render it very un- 
safe for any one to ride through the woods 
of the interior. 


TuE SHREW Movse.—The shrew mouse 
seems to form a shade in the order of 
diminutive animals, and to fill up the in- 
terval between the mole and the rat, which 
though they resemble each other in size, 
differ materially in form, and are a totally 
distinct species. This animal is smaller 
than the common mouse, and in its snout, 
which is much longer than the jaw-bone, it 
resembles the mole; its eyes are black and 
larger than those of the latter animal, but 
they are in like manner concealed, and 
much smaller than those of the mouse. It 
has a short bare tail, small rounded ears, 
two upper fore teeth of a singular construc- 
tion, having a small barb on each side, 
almost imperceptible, and five claws on each 
foot. The colour of the shrew mouse is, in 
general, of a reddish brown, but some are 
of an ash colour, and all of them are white 
under the belly. The shrew mouse does 
not seem to exist in America, but is a native 
of most parts of Europe. In Great Britain 
it generally resides in barns, stables, hay- 
lofts, and on dunghills; sometimes it is 
found in the woods and fields, beneath the 
roots of trees, or under heaps of fagots or 
leaves, where it frequently forms a little 
burrow. Tke female produces as many 
young at a time as the common mouse, but 
not so frequently. This little animal does 
not ramble far from home, its sight being 
very imperfect, and its pace slow; so that 
it may be caught with very little difficulty. 
It feeds on grain, insects, and roots, and, 
when it can be found, on putrescent flesh. 
When chased or ensnared, it utters a cry 
more sharp and piercing than that of the 
mouse. It has also astrong and offensive 
smell, owing to which most cats reject the 
flesh, or, if they eat any part of it, are sub- 
ject to sickness afterwards. They will, 
however, pursue and kill it whenever they 
have an opportunity. It is a remarkable 
but well authenticated circumstance, that 


See 
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there is an annual mortality among these 

little animals about the month of August, 

during which they are found dead in great 

numbers in the roads, woods, and fields, 
dpe any appearance of violence on their 
odies: 


CARRIER Pigeons. — The practice of 
conveying intelligence between distant sta- 
tions by means of tame doves has been long 
used in the East. When, during the Cru- 
sades, Acre was besieged by the Christian 
forces, Saladin kept open a correspondence 
for some time with the besieged by means 
of these winged messengers; but one haying 
been acciden:ally brought to the ground by 
an arrow before it reached the city, the 
stratagem was discovered, and the com- 
munication which would have animated the 
courage of the besieged by the announce- 
ment of speedy succour being thus betrayed 
to the Christians, such measures were taken 
as compelled the surrender of the place 
before Saladin could arrive to relieve it. 
According to Sandys this custom is of still 
earlier antiquity, for he records that Tho- 
mostones, by a pigeon stained with purple, 
gave notice of his victory at the Olympian 
Games the same day to his father in Aigina, 
Russell, in his ‘‘ History of Aleppo,” says: 
“ The pigeon in former times was employed 
in the English Factory, to convey intel- 
ligence from Scanderoon to Aleppo, of the 
arrival of the Company’s sbips in that port. 
The name of the ship, the hour of-her ar- 
rival, and whatever else could be comprised 
in a small compass, were written on.a slip 
of paper, and secured under the pigeon’s 
wing so as not to impede her flight—her 
feet were bathed in vinegar to keep ‘them. 
cool, and prevent her being tempted by the 
sight of water to alight, whereby delay 
might be occasioned or the billet lost. The 
pigeons have been known to perform the 
journey in two hours and a half, the dis- 
tance being between sixty and seventy 
miles in a straight lines The messenger- 
bird had a young brood at Aleppo, and was 
sent in an uncovered cage to Scanderoon, 
from whence, as soon as set.at liberty, she 
returned with all speed to her nest. .Itwas 
then usual, at the season of the arrival of 
the ships, to send pigeons to be ready at 
the port; but if the bird remained more 
than a fortnight, she would forget her 
young, and could not safely be trusted. 
The pigeons, when let fly from Scanderoon, 
instead of bending their course towards the 
high mountains surrounding the plain, 
mounted at once directly up, soaring almost 
perpendicularly till out of sight, as if to 
surmount at once all obstacles intercepting 
their view of the place of their destination.” 


” 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


$, noun-substantive; @. adjective; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v.q@, verb-active ; v.n. verb-neuter. 


ExoOR’BITANT, @. excessive, extravagant. 

Exo’rcisz, v. to divine; to practise 
magic; to use forms by which, it is pre- 
tended, evil and malignant spirits may be 
driven away. 

Exor/DIUM, s. a preface, or introduction 
to a discourse. 

EXOTER’IC, a. public, open, external. 

Exor'ic, a. foreign ; s. a foreign plant; 
a plant reared in an atmosphere made, by 
‘artificial means, to resemble that in which 
the plant originally grew. 

EXPpaAn’sIvE, a. extensive, spreading. 

Expa/TRIATE, v.d. to banish from the 
native country, or to leave it voluntarily. 

ExPke’TORANTS, Ss. (from ex, out of, and 
pectus, the chest), medicinal agents which 
render the act of coughing more easy, and 
which cause matter to be more easily thrown 
off from the breast. 

ExX’PEDITE, v.@. 
despatch. 

Ex’PIATE, v.a. to atone for. 

Ex’PLETIVE, 6. a word or syllable used 
|. merely to fill up a vacancy; a supplemental 
word. 

_ ExP1o’p#, v.a. to reject or cast out with 
violence and noise. 

EXPLoR’s, v.a, to search into; to ex- 
amine. 

Expo/NENT, $s. the number that points 
out the ratio of any two or more quantities. 
_. Ex’ports, s. pl. goods sent to a foreign 

market. ; 

Exposi/TION, s. an exp!anation; situ- 
a‘ion. 

Express’, $. a courier, or special mes- 
senger, or mode of conveyance; a message 
sent. 

EXPUL’SIVE, a. having power to expel. 

EXPuUR/GATE, v, a. to expunge; to purge 
away. 

Ex’sORIPT, s. a copy, an extract. 

EXsIC’CATE, v.a. to dry, to dry up. 

EXsuDA’TION, s. a sweatng, falling in 
crops, as in distilling. 

JEXSUs’CITATE, v. a, to. rouse up; to 
siir up. ; 

Extem’Pore, ad. without previous study. 

ExtTen’sor, s. a kind of muscle of the 
“human body. 

Exten’r, s. (in law) a writ of execution 
“against the propeity of a debtor ; also, the 

act of asheriff or oficer upon the writ itself, | 


to facilitate, hasten, 


—_—-———- 


_IEEXTEN’UATE, v.@, to lessen, to paliate, 
to diminish, to soften. 
EXTER/MINATE, v.@. to root out; to drive 
away. 
EXTER SION, s. the act of rubbing off. 


EXTILLA’TION, s. the act of falling in 
drops. 


EXTINCTION, 8. the act of quenching or 
extinguishing; suppression ; destruction, 

EXTORTION, s. unlawful exaction; op- 
pression. “eh 

Ex’TRA, (Latin) a word often used, mean- 
ing over and above, extraordinary ; as extra- 
labour, &c.; or, beyond, as extra-judicial, 
&e. 

Ex’TRACTS, $s. (in medicine) preparations 
of vegetable principles, obtained in yarious 
ways. 

EXxtTRA’NEOUS, @. foreign; not exactly to 
the purpose. 

EXTRAYVASA’TION, s. the forcing of any of 
the fluids of the human body out of their 
natural vessels, in consequence of weak- 
ness, or a blow. 

EX’TrRICATE, v. a. to disentangle ; to dis- 
embarrass; to clear away; to bring out of 
a difficult position. 

EXTRIN’sIC, a. external, outward, not 
intimately belonging to. 

EXv’/BERANT, @. overabundant; luxu- 
rlant. 

EXxvuDA’TION, s. a Sweating out; perspi- 
ration. 

Ex’vuvim, s. pl. skin or shells cast off by 
animals; also the scum, the refuse. 

Eyre, s. (from the French eyre, a 
journey) the court of itinerant or travelling 
justices; so called from their going the 
circuits, and holding aesizes. 


Ey’ry, Ey’riz, s. a place where birds of 
prey build; the nest of an eagle or hawk. 


F 


Fa’, s. the fourth sound in the scale of 
music, 

Fana’ceous, a. haying the nature of a 
bean. 

Fa’/BLE, s. a feigned story, intended, 
generally, to illustrate and enforce some 
moral precept; the series of events which 
constitute a poem. 

Fan’ric, s. a building, an edifice; a 
system, 
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Fac’/aps, s. (French) the front of a large | suddenly appearing and darting through 


building. 
Fa/cet, s. a small irregular surface. 
Face’TE, a. gay, cheerful, witty. 
FAcE/TIA, s. pl. (Latin) humorous com- 
positions. : 
Fa/cIaL, a. pertaining to the face—as the 
facial artery, vein, &c, Facial angle, in 
anatomy, is the angle contained ina line 
drawn horizontally from the middle of the 
external entrance of the ear to the edge of 
the nostrils; and another from the nostrils 
to the ridge of the frontal bone on which 
the eyebrows are placed, serving to measure 
the elevation of the forehead. 
Fa/cILE, a. easy, pliant, flexible. 
FAc-slIMILE,s.an exact copy or likeness. 
Factitious, a. made by art, in opposi- 
tion to what is made by nature. 


Fac’ror, s. an agent for another; a]. 


deputy. 

FAcTO/TUM, s. an agent or servant em- 
ployed alike in all kinds of business. 

Fac’utty, s. the power of doing any- 
thing ; power of the mind—as imagination, 
reason, memory; in physics, faculty means 
a power or ability to perform any action, 
natural, vital, and animal; faculty in an 
university denotes the masters and profes- 
sors of the several sciences. 

Fac’unD, a. eloquent; of ready speech. 

F 2’cEs, s. pl, excrements, dregs, dross, 

Fm’'cua, s. the dregs, settlement. 

FatntTs, s. pé. the gross fetid oil remain- 


ing after distillation ; or a weak spirituous 
liquor that runs from the still in rectifying 


low wines after the proof spirit is drawn off, 


Fatin’y;s. a kind of imaginary being. 

Fa’kir, or Fa/quir, s. a Mohammedan 
religious itinerant; a sort of hermit. 

FAu’CATED, @. hooked, bent likea scythe. 

Fat’/cHIoN, s. a short-crooked sword; a 
scymetar, 

Fat’conry, s. the art of breeding and 
training hawks and falcons, 

FALD/IsDORY, s. the throne, &c., of a 
bishop. 

Faup’sToou, s. a stool placed at the 
south side of the altar, at which the Kings 
of England kneel at their coronation; the 
chair of a bishop, enclosed within the rails 
of the altar; a folding-chair. 

FALER/NIAN, a. the wine made at Faler- 
nus, a fertile mountain and plain of Cam- 
pania. 

FAuL’LAcy, s. a sophism ; a deceitful argu- 
ment. 


FALLING-STAR, s. a ‘“wr*pous meteor, 


the air. 


Fat’/Low, a. unsowed; ploughed, but not 
sowed; unploughed; ground left to rest 
after the years of tillage. 

Fa.sEr’To (Italian) s. inmusic,.a feigned 
voice, 

FALSIFICATION, $. the art of counterfeit- 
ing anything, so as to make it appear‘what 
it is not. pdt 

FamILisM, $s. the tenets of a sect called 
the family of love, formed in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

FANATIC, s. an -enthusiast; one who 
entertains wild religious motions. ; 

Fan’oy, s. imagination; ‘the power by 
which the mind forms to itself images. and 
representations of things or persons; taste, 
caprice, humour, inclination. . | 

Fanpban’G0,'s. a lively Spanish dance, — 

Fang, s, a temple; «a place consecrated | 
to religion ;.a weathercock. . | 

FAn/FARON, $. a bully, a heetor,:a blus- 
terer. { 

FAN‘LIGHT, Ss. a window in the form of 
an open fan, generally placed over a door. 

FANTASIA, s. a kind of air in music, in| 
which all the freedom of fancy may be. 
allowed. . } 

FANTAS’TIC, FANTAS/TICAL, @. irrational ;. 
imaginary ; humorous; unsteady. | : 

Fawnrocci’/n1 (Italian) s. an exhibition o 
puppets. 

FAROE, s.°a comic or 
exhibition. 

FAR’OIN, or FAR’cy, s. a disease of horses 
and sometimes of oxen. 


FAR’DEL, s. a bundle, a little pack; 
i 


ludicrous dramatic 


v.a, to make up in bundles. 


Fari’/NA, s. the fine dust found in flowers ; . 
starch ; meal or flour. 
FARINA/CEOUS, @. 
flour. | 

Farra/GInous, @. made of different in- 
gredients. . i 

Farra’Go, s. a medley of several things, | 
ideas, &c. is .oneteeeet 

Far‘RIERY, S$, the practice of trimmin 
the feet of horses; also, the art of healin 
horses when sick, yea" | 

Farrow, s. a litter of pigs; v.a. to’ 
bring forthpigs. . 


Fas/CEs, s. an axe tied upin a bundle with 
rods and stayes, and which was borne be- 
fore the Roman magistrates as a badge of 
authority. ve ae 


Fa’sciA, s. a fillet, a bandage 
stone-work to divide a building, 


resembling meal or : 


; arange ¢ 


| 
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ENGLAND AT THE HEAD OF THE NATIONS. 


WE have been extremely sorry of late to hear many persons speak of Old England 


“as the most enslaved of all nations; and some are so disgusted with their father- 


land that they are about to emigrate, and desert it for ever. Now, without being 
blind to our faults, abuses, oppressions, and corruptions, we have, nevertheless, a 
strong conviction that there is not a country under heaven where there is so large 
an amount of liberty, where art, science, and religion so triumphantly abound, or 
where so great a degree of independence and happiness can be enjoyed. Some 
persons have an idea that a republican government is essential to freedom and 
prosperity ; but this great delusion, of late years, has been to some extent exposed. 
There were Grecian and Roman republics, and yet the masses were slaves. In 
America a large number of questions are burked; and there are some parts of the 
country where if you condemned slavery you would be executed without judge or 
jury. Andthose who have been fascinated with the French republicanism would 
hardly like to exchange the English sceptre for that of the French President. We 
shall devote this paper to the consideration of afew ofthe advantages which we 
especially enjoy. 


I. Liserry.—Under this head we are not going to assert that we are perfectly 
free. There are many rights of which we are deprived; but still we possess more 
liberty than any nation under the sun ; and, what is more, we have full power to 
obtain our full share of social, civil, and religious freedom, and perhaps are better 
off than if we had all that is due tous; for the activity that is called forth in seek- 
ing our constitutional rights is of immense advantage in awakening the minds of 
the people, and preparing them to enjoy and properly use what they gain by their 
own efforts. Political or religious stagnation is as unfavourable to national growth 
as the stopping of the circulation of the body would be to its health. In the 
liberty to denounce what is wrong, and demand what is just and equitable, we 
possess all that we can desire. 

We were amused the other day in listening to the conversation of a gentleman, 
and a barber who was cutting his hair :— 

“Your whiskers, sir,” said the latter, ‘‘ grow faster, in proportion, than your 
other hair.”” 

Gentleman. *‘ Yes; they grow very fast, indeed.” 

Hairdresser. ** The reason is, sir, they have more freedom, because they are not 


confined under your hat.” 
Gentleman. ‘* Freedom is necessary for other things as well as the hair.” 


Hairdresser. ‘‘ Nothing, sir,‘can grow without berty.” 

Here the conversation stopped; but in these few words there was a volume of 
political and moral philosophy. ‘ Nothing can grow without liberty’”’—why, the 
sentence is a truism ; and yet it contains a profound truth which our statesmen and 
sectarian doctors in divinity have too often forgotten, and therefore they have been 
bitterly disappointed. Were a young cedar planted under a diving-bell, and this iron 
cover made so fast to the earth that the energy of the tree could not lift it up, no 
one would feel surprised that it did not vie with those trees which for ages have 
been the glory of Lebanon. We none of us wonder at the smallness of the feet of 
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€hinese women, seeing everything is done to prevent them from growing to their 
proper dimensions. The fact is, growth is increase, and requires room. Every~- 
thing, therefore, which makes any progress must have liberty. And in this respect 
the soul or the mind requires even more latitude than the body. It must have 
freedom, or it will be a dwarf. Hence, in other countries you cannot have 
full-grown men and women. The soul cannot ripen, if we may use such a term, in 
Italy, Egypt, Turkey, and many of the continental states. The governors some- 
times wonder that their subjects are so stupid, false, and immoral, forgetting that 
under their iron sceptre true mental and moral greatness isimpossible. Every bud 
of promise is destroyed at once. Every branch that shows the least luxuriance is 
lopped. They employ thousands of spies and other functionaries to give notice of 
* the least appearance of growth, that it may be instantly checked. 

The same thing is true in religion as well as in politics. The design of all sec- 
tarians is to entrammel the soul by creeds, rites, and formularies, and thus entirely 
hinder its moral and spiritual development. It is the wish of many modern sects 
that, instead of arriving at the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, we 
should arrive at the intellectual and religious dimensions of Knox, Luther, Calvin, 
Fox, Wesley, &c. &c. . We grant that all these worthies were eminent in their day, 
and, for moral courage, deep and fervent piety, and indomitable labour, throw 
most ofthe present professors of Christianity into the shade; but then these facts 
by no means imply that we are to allow them to be our spiritual lords, and super- 
sede the headship and example of Christ. To make every Christian a John Knox, 
or a Martin Luther, would be to put religion back for nearly three hundred years. 
On the Continent men are still fettered, both politically and religiously ; and 
therefore their energies are not permitted to reach maturity; but in England the 
social, the political, or the religious man, is placed in such circumstances, that if 
he choeses he can burst eyery bond, and in the freedom which he enjoys he may 
attain to his true and legitimate moral stature. Liberty to write, to talk, to agitate, 
to call public mectings, to pray, to preach, to travel, &c. &c., isthe glory of Eng- 
land; and in it we have promise of the perfect emancipation of our country, and 
the power to accomplish it as soon as we please. 


II. Frezpom or Taz Toncuz anp Psgn.—These are advantages. which it is 
impossible to overrate. We may boldly assert that the arms of the warrior have 
neyer, even indirectly, effected any good which might not have been done a thou- 
sand times better by the employment of reason and argument; and we, may now 
predict with unerring certainty that among us. the deeds of .the sword 
and of physical force are come to an end. Henceforth the Tonevz and 
the Pen are to sway the sceptre and settle the destiny of the nation; and therefore 


to be able to use these weapons freely is one of the greatest privileges we can 


enjoy. One reason why foreigners are so mute, or spend their time in almost 
incessant smoking, is that they dare not speak out.. They are surrounded with 
spies. ‘They must not tell their minds. To complain of the.injustice under which 
they groan would expose them to imprisonment, or, perhaps, death. They are 
afraid of one another. You cannot, travel over France or the Continent without 
perceiving that both the men and women are sullen, and haye grievances. within 
their bosoms which they must not reveal. In America we are assured that the 
ideaof the respect due to the sovereignty of the people, and of the States having 
arrived at perfection, is carried so far that the severe criticism which in England 
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assails everybody and everything would be by no means allowed, nor would any 
one be considered safe who should indulge in it, 

But with us in England the tongue and the pen are free. Everything is sifted, 
examined, and brought to the bar of public opinion, or rather to the tribunal of 
' truth and rectitude. "Where men cannot speak because they are fools, or must not 
speak because they are slaves, or will not speak because they are too proud to 
look at their own defects, their progress will be slow, or entirely impeded; but 
where every word and deed has to undergo an almost fiery ordeal, there improve- 
mentmust succeed and prosper. One glory of England is that we are not ashamed 
to confess our faults, nor too ignorant, idle, or haughty to stoop to redress them. 
Rerorm for ages has been our motto, and is our watchword still; and with a free 
press and freedom of speech we can go on to perfection. 


III. Porutar Knowieper.—There never has been an age so rich in knowledge 
as ours; nor is there a country in which you have such a store of all kinds of 
information as in England. Here the poorest boy can, if he likes, make himself 
acquainted with every topic interesting to man, or in any way connected with his 
physical, domestic, social, scientific, political, or religious advancement. We 
flatter ourselves that the volumes of Tur Worxrnc Man’s Frienp already com- 
pleted contain, in an abridged form, an encyclopedia of information such as can 
scarcely be found anywhere else. And we may add that the press teems with pro- 
ductions adapted to all ranks and circumstances; so that among us the mind may 
feed and grow until it has arrived at its perfect stature and energy. We never 
think of our stores of knowledge without pitying the emigrant, and longing for 
the time when colonisation shall be conducted on a more rational plan, and when 
railroads and steampackets shall secure to our brethren abroad all the advantages 
of English literature in all its forms and varieties. 


LY. Pzacze.—In this one word we have volumes. War interferes with every- 
thing. When the sword overhangs a people, despair sits on every countenance}; 
and is eyen felt by the mattock, the plough, the loom, and all kinds of machinery. 
What use is it to cultivate the ground, if the warrior is to trample onour toil? Why 
drive the shuttle, or prepare goods for market, when hordes of men, trained only to 
earn laurels from the desolation of their fellows, threaten us with destruction ? 
England is at peace. She has no fear from internal strife or foreign aggression ; 
and the Crystal Palace is her monument, and one of her most glorious temples. 
The Exhibition is the offspring of peace, and tells us that under the olive branch 
of peace mankind can advance not only hopefully and successfully, but that there 
is no limit to their progress. 1851 will hereafter be celebrated as the jubilee of 
the arts, of science, of industry, of universal brotherhood; for while the dogs of 
' ‘war are howling at a distance, we have made ready a world’s festival ; so that we 
may, in an accommodated sense, adopt the language of the Psalmist—* Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies; thou anointest my head 
with oil, and my cup runneth over.’’ We owe all these blessings to peace; and 
woe to the man who shall breathe a sentence or shall perform an act that shall 
disturb this domestic and foreign amity and concord. 


__Y, Reticion.—Among us religion is free, or rather we may say, that every one 
is free to be of what religion he pleases. In England, too, religion can be viewed 
under every phase, We have all sorts of systems, from Atheism and Deism up to 
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that: purest of all creeds which teaches us that Deity is perfection itself, and that. 
real godliness consists in avoiding everything that is wrong, and in doing every- 
thing that is right... We have Christianity mixed and unmixed ; trammelled and 
untrammelled.;, working in chains, and moving at liberty in her own nature, 
majesty, and energy; yoked to the state as a political slave, and, on the other 
hand, sitting on her own throne of truth and equity, and speaking to tyrants and 
oppressors with a voice which makes every modern Felix, tremble, while she. 
‘‘reasons of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.’’ Now, man is a 
religious being, he must haye a religion, and he must be free to choose what re" 
ligion ‘he pleases ;, and in England he has full liberty to refuse the evil and select 
the.good, and consequently has ample scope for the full development and growth 
of his moral nature, Here men may be men, and women may be women. 

Lastly. Among us ALL WHO WISH MAY RISE. We neyer yet saw a being in 
England sunk so low that he could not better his condition. All may elevate them- 
selves physically, socially, intellectually, and morally, if they please. This is the 
case with the poorest and the lowest. Moral power is next to omnipotent; indeed, - 
as it has Gop on its side, we may say that it 7s omnipotent, Faith can remove » 
mountains. The worm Jacob can thresh the mountains, and reduce’ them to 
powder, and drive them away like chaff. To the youxe of both sexes, England’ 
holds out.a glorious prospect, such as no other country ever exhibited, nor as any 
other nation can at present exhibit. 

But to enjoy these advantages, all must resolve to help tlemselves, and to work 
out their own salvation ; otherwise they may be born, live and die in a land at the 


head of all peoples, and yet be little the better for their privileges. 


THE ARABS IN SPAIN.—No. VUL 


In the annals of the few stormy years 
during which the dynasty of the Almohades 
held. the reins of Mohammedan power in 
the Peninsula, the reader of Spanish his- 
tory meets with but little that is interesting 
or instructive. ‘The chronicles of that tu- 
multuous period are filled with the harsh 
records of internal wars, and furnish to the 
lover of romance but little to repay the 
trouble of their perusal. 
fore, best consult the pleasure, without 
lessening the profit of our readers, by pass- 
ing over the history of the Almohades in 
Spain, and of the short period which imme- 
diately followed the extinction of the 
dynasty they founded; giving merely a 
brief catalogue of the successive sovereigns, 
for the sake of continuity in our narrative. 

Abdelmumen, the first of the Almohades, 
shortly after the death of Alfonso of Arra- 
gon, in the year 1161, proclaimed the 
alhiged, or holy war, against the Spanish 
Christians; but after levying troops in all 
the provinces of his African empire, from 
Tunis to the ocean, and from the Great 
Desert to Ceuta, died before he could carry 
his projects of conquest into execution. 


We shall, there- 


Yussef Abu Yacub, his'son, suceceded; and 
dismissed the vast armament which his 
father had assembled at Sulé. He was. 
slain, A.D., 1187, at the siege of Santarem, 
and his son, Yacub ben Yussef, from. his: 
victories’ afterwards surnamed Almansor, 
was declared his successor. The greater 
part of the reign of this prince, who was, 
beyond doubt, the greatest and best of the 
Almohades, was spent in successful strug- 
gles against his Christian neighbours, 
which resulted, however, in but little per- — 
manent benefit to the eause of Islam in the 
Peninsula. His effeminate son and suc- 
cessor, Mohammed Abu Abdalla, after 
losing a splendid army of 150,000 men in 
one campaign against the kings of Leon, 
Arragon, and Navarre, fled to Morocco, 
and spent the remainder of his inglorious 
life in the enjoyment of the licentious plea- 
sures of his harem. The reign of his son, — 
Yussef Abu Yacub, was a scene of conti- 
nued troubles, which his death, in A.D. 
1223, rather increased than diminished. 
Abul Melic Abdelwahid, succeeded to the 
unquiet inheritance, and after a stormy 
reign of eight months, was assassinated by 


_ 


the friends of Abdalla Abu Mohammed, 
‘whom an equally violent death hurried from 
the stage of royalty, in favour of his 
brother, Almanum Abu Ali, the governor 
of Beza and Jaen. The chief event which 
occurred in the reign of this prince, in ad- 
dition to the uninterrupted civil commo- 
tions which had marked his reign in com- 
mon with those of his predecessors, was his 
destruction of the two councils instituted 
by the mehedz, and mentioned in the last 
paper. Having summoned the sheiks of 
whom they were composed, to the court- 
yard of his palace in Morocco, like an 
Egyptian prince and his Mamelukes of 
later times, he ordered them to be massa- 
_ ered in a body, and their heads to be hung 
around the ramparts. These bloody execu- 
tions were followed by the abrogation of the 
laws ef the mehedi, whose very name was 
expunged from the public prayers, and even 
from the coins and monuments. During 
these events in Africa, the Spanish posses- 
sions of Almanum were the scene of ruinous 
hostilities between his own partisans and 
those of two rival competitors for power. 
Their names were Yahia ben Alnasir, and 
Aben Hud, In the midst of the disasters 
resulting from the civil wars occasioned by 
the claims of these aspirants to the regal 
dignity, Almanum died, in the year 1231. 
With him expired the dynasty of the Almo- 
hades. By the sanguinary wars of the few 
succeeding years, during which three rival 
sovereigns contemporaneously governed 
the Moorish provinces in the Peninsula, the 
final extinction of the African power was 
accomplished. In this deplorable situation 
of Mohammedan Spain, when the various 
states were all but disorganised by their 
own contentions, and when help could no 
longer be hoped for from Africa, against 
the Christian princes, the followers of the 
prophet cast theireyes upon Mohammedan 
Aben Alhamar, whose benignity and jus- 
tice, as governor of Arjona and Jaen, had 
gained him great popularity. To him all 
looked asthe only hope of Islam in the 
Peninsula. 

From the uninteresting history of the 
troubled times which have occupied the 
present paper up to this point, we gladly 
pass to the more peaceful and romantic 
arnals of the only Mohammedan State— 
that of Granada—which survived the wreck 
of the African empire; which, in a degree, 
restored the palmy days of the great 
Almansor, and, for more than two centuries 
and a half, successfully resisted the ‘hostile 
attacks of its Christian neighbours. ‘With 
the history, legendary and aythentic, of the 
celebrated kingdom of Granada, and of its 
magnificent princes, the remainder of these 
papers will be occupied, 
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Mohammed Aben Alhamar, the first) 
sovereign of the new kingdom of Granada, 
had qualities of a high order. ‘ Intrepid 
in war,” says an historian of his reign, 
“‘ yet averse to engage in it unless necessity 
demanded ; vigorous in his internal admi- 
nistration, yet mild and conciliating; pos- 
sessed of great foresight, and therefore 
seldom surprised by the ordinary chances of 
human affairs; prudent in his measures, 
comprehensive in his views, and magnifi- 
cent in his habits, fond of power, but still 
fonder of popularity; he was excellently 
adapted to rule over a people like the An- 
dalusians,”’ 

He entered Granada, in the year 1238, 
amidst the enthusiastic welcomes of the 
multitude, and was immediately proclaimed 
king with every demonstration of joy. His 
reign was such as to render him a blessing 
to his subjects. A vigilant police was or- 
ganised, and rigid and impartial rules for 
the administration of justice established. 
He erected hospitals for the blind, the 
aged, and the infirm, and visited then in 
person frequently, to inform ‘himself, by 
actual observation, of the treatment of the 
inmates, and the conduct of those appointed 
to administer to their relief. In like man- 
ner he founded schools and-colleges for the 
instruction of youth. He constructed aque= 
ducts and canals which brought abundant 
streams of water from the Sierra Nevada 
to irrigate the plains, and supply the mag- 
nificent baths and fountains which he 
erected within the city. By ‘these and 
similar means, prosperity and abundance 
prevailed in Granada; its gates ‘were! 
thronged with commerce, and its »-ware- 
houses filled with the luxuries and ‘mer- 
chandise of every clime and country. But, 
not long after his accession, while ‘ruling 
his fair domains in prosperity and: peace, 
Aben Alhamar was suddenly threatened 
with the horrors of war. Profiting by the 
dismemberment of the Moslem power, the 
Christians were rapidly regaining their 
ancient territories. The marriage of Fer: 
dinand the Saint with a French princess 
had for a whole year suspended the hos+) 
tilities of the Castilians; but now, when 
the marriage fétes were concluded, the 
saintly monarch appeared once more in the: 
field. Conscious of his own inability to 
carry on a war with the potent Ferdinand, 
Mohammed ‘adopted a resolution, extra~ 
ordinary indeed, but conformable with ‘the 
chivalry of his character. Repairing pri+ 
vately to the Christian camp, he made his | 
unexpected appearance in the presence: of 
King Ferdinand, announced ‘his’ name, 
offered to become the vassal of the Cas- 


tilian crown, and kissed the king’s hand in — 


token of homage. Ferdinand determined 
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not to be outdonein generosity. He raised 
Mohammed from the earth, and treated him 
as a friend. Nor would he accept the 
wealth which he offered, but received him 
as a vassal, leaving him sovereign of his 
dominions, on condition of payiny a yearly 
tribute, attending the Christian Cortes or 
parliament as one of the nobles of the em- 
pire, and serving him in war with a certain 
number of horsemen. 

Not many months elapsed before Mo- 
hammed was summoned to march to the 
camp of Ferdinand, with a body of five 
hundred horse, to aid in the famous siege 
of Seville. In melaucholy mood the Moor- 
ish king engaged in the humiliating service 
which compelled him to draw his sword 
against his brethren of the faith. After the 
capture of that city, in 1248, Mohammed 
returned, sad and full of care, to his domi- 
nions, He saw the gathering ills which 
menaced the Moslem cause, and uttered an 
ejaculation often used by him in moments 
of anxiety and trouble— 

‘« How sraitened and wretched would be 
our life if our hope were not so capacious 
and extensive !”” 

When the melancholy. conqueror ap- 
proached Granada, the people thronged 
forth with impatient joy to greet their 
favourite. Arches of triumph had been 
erected in honour of his martial exploits, 
and wherever he passed he was hailed with 
acclamations of ‘‘ El Ghalib!” or the con- 
queror. Mohammed shook his head when 
he heard the acclamation, and exclaimed, 
‘Wala ghalib ila Allah!” (“ There is no 
conqueror but God!’’) From that time he 
adopted this exclamation for his motto. 
He inscribed it on an oblique band across 
his escutcheon, and it continued to be the 
motto of his descendants. 

Soon after his return from the siege of 
Seville, Mohammed Aben Alhamar com- 
menced the splendid palace of the Alham- 
bra, whose mouldering towers are even yet 
an eloquent memorial of their founder’s 
magnificence and glory. 

So lorg as Ferdinand lived, a good un- 
derstanding subsisted between him and 
Mohammed. When the renowned sove- 
reign of Castile died in Seville, in 1252, the 
Moorish king sent ambassadors to condole 
with his successor, Alfonso el Sabio, and 
with them a gallant train of a hundred 
Moslem cayaliers of distinguished rank, 
to attend, during the funeral ceremonies, 
each with a lighted taper, the royal bier. 
This grand testimonial of respect was 
repeated. by Mohammed, during the re- 
mainder of his life, on each anniversary of 
the death of his feudal superior, when the 
hundred Moorish knights repaired from 
Granada to Seville, and took their station, 
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| with lighted tapers, in the centre of the 


sumptuous cathedral round the cenotaph 
of the illustrious dead. © ss tonal! Nae 
The peace which had subsisted between 
Ferdinand and his vassal was disturbed 
after the accession of Alfonso. In 1262 the 
Castilian and Moorish forces met near 
Alcala Real, when the lattcr were signally 
defeated. A brief peace followed, but it 
“was soon interrupted by a renewal of hos- 
tilities. This time, however, the opponents 
of Mohammed were three rebel walis. 
Though in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age, the vigorous king took the field, ac- 
companied by the flower of his chivalry. 
As the army sallied forth from Granada, one 
of the principal guides, who rode in the van- 
guard, in passing under the archway, neg- 
lected to lower his lance, which was shi- 
veredin his hands. Alarmed at the emi- 
nous accident, the king’s counsellors urged 
him to return, but in vain, He proceeded 
on the expedition, and at noontide the omen, 
say Moorish chroniclers, was fatally fulfilled. 
Mohammed was struck with so sudden and 
severe an illness that he nearly fell from 
his horse. He was placed on a litter, and 
borne back towards Granada, but that fair 
and beloved city he was fated never to re- 
enter. So rapidly did the violence of his 
disorder increase, that they were obliged to 
pitch his tent upon the plain, where in a 
few hours he expired. Don Philip, the 
brother of Alfonso, and the Castilian nobles, 
surrounded his dying couch, and showed 
him proofs of sincere regard. His: body 
was embalmed, enclosed in a silver coffin, 
and buried in the Alhambra, in a sepulchre 
of precious marble, amidst the unfeigned 
lamentations of his subjects, who bewailed 
him as a parent. Such was the first ofa 
lovg line of kings who exemplified in their 
characters and actions the highest phases 
of the romantic chivalry of the East, and 
reproduced in their reigns the brightest 
glories which shed their lustre upon, the 
palmiest days of the Arab domination in 
Spain. 1197 O08 
Mohammed II. followed worthily in the 
steps of his able father. His first object, 
after ascending the throne, was the reduc- 
tion of the rebels of Malaga, who had ocea- 
sioned so much trouble to his father. This 
he speedily accomplished with the aid of his 
Christian friends, Don Philip and the Cas- 
tilian nobles, who had fled with him from 
the presence of Alfonso. The nominai 
peace which Mohammed I. had entered 
into with the King of Castile was again 
broken, and vast preparation was. made on 
both sides for a renewal of hostilities. Mo- 
hammed entered into alliance with Aben 
Yussef, the sovereign of Morocco, from _ 
whom he obtained a force of 17,000 Afri- — 


"| 


“ niary bribes. 
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cans, which enabled him to combat the 
Castiiian monareh with considerable suc- 
cess. These wars, however, between Moors 
and Christians, resulted in no permanent 
benefit to either party. As if wearied of a 
‘struggle which injured both sides, and pro- 
fited neither, the hostile sovereigns, in the 
ear 1277, mutually suspended operations. 
Tn the short interval of tranquillity which 
followed, the King of Granada greatly aug- 
mented and beautified the palace of the 
Alhambra, which his father had commenced, 
-and which, by the labour of succeeding 
kings, was destined to become the wonder 
of Spain. He encouraged literature andthe 
arts, and, by his magnificent taste and pro- 
fuse liberality, rendered Granada the favou- 
‘rite abode of science and the muses, and by 
far the most cultivated city of its time, not 
in Spain only, but in Europe. From these 
eon and enlightened pursuits, however, 
e was soon summoned to the scarcely less 
congenial ones of war. Hostilities were 
renewed and carried on with greater vigour 
than before. The death of Alfonso, how- 
ever, and the accession of his son Sancho 
to the Castilian throne, in A.D. 1284, once 
more established peace between the follow- 
ers of the Crescent and the Cross. The 
remaining portion of Mohammed’s reign 
presents little worthy of being mentioned 
in this brief epitome of the history of 
Moslem Spain. He died in A.p, 1302, and 
was succeeded by his son, Abu Abdalla, as 
Mohammed III. 

This prince had many of the talents, 
without the good fortune of his father, In 
his reign began those intestine disorders 

“which were destined to effect the ruin of 
Granada, and transfer the sceptre of this 
last stronghold of the Mohammedan power 
in Spain from the dynasty of Beni Nasir to 
the sovereigns of Aragon and Castile. En- 
couraged by the mildness of hissway, several 
of his provincial governors refused to do 
homage, and endeavoured to establish their 
own independence in the states which they 

overned. ‘The Aragonese and Castilian 
Kings gladly took advantage of these occur- 
rences, and compelled Abu Abdalla to pur- 
chase their forbearance by the restoration 
of several important towns, and large pecu- 

He then pursued the reduc- 
tion of the rebel walis, but was recalled to 
his capital by a still heavier misfortune—a 
conspiracy to dethrone him. On reaching 

“Granada, he was greeted by the mob with 
shouts of **‘ Long live Nassir Abul Geiox !” 
—the name of his rival brother. The ex- 
eited populace broke into the palace and 
murdered the Prime Minister in presence 
of his sovereign, whom they compelled, by 
threats of a similar fate, to resign his 
throne. The weak monarch obeyed, and, 
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after making a solemn act of renunciation, 
cea to Almunecar, where he ended his 
ays. 

The usurper found his new dignity a 
“ed of thorns.”’ Ismail ben Ferag, sur- 
named Abul Walid, a prince of the same 
family, had long aspired to the Crown, and 
now resolved to gratify his ambition. Pos- 
sessed of immense wealth—a power seldom 
ineffective upon a mob--he soon managed 
to place himself at the head of a numerous 
party. The vigorous government of Nassir 
helped to render him unpopular, and added 
to the partisans of his secret rival. The 
arbitrary and capricious conduct of his 
Minister increased the public discontent to 
such a degree, that the party of Ismail be- 
come more and more strengthened. Seizing 
on a suitable opportunity, the latter prince 
advanced, at the head of a considerable 
force, upon Granada ; the gates were opened 
by the mob, and Nassir was compelled to 
resign the throne to his victorious kinsman, 
after a stormy reign of four years. 

The reign of Ismail ben Ferag, like those 
of hisimmediate predecessors, was disturbed 
throughout by conspiracies and civil broils. 
Like them, too, it was marked by frequent 
collisions with the sovereigns of Aragonand 
Castile. From the latter prince the King 
of Granada took Baza and Martos. The 
eapture of this last-mentioned town proved 
the ruin of its conqueror. Amongst the 
captives taken at its surrender was a Chris- 
tian maid, of surpassing beauty. The Mus- 
sulmans, into whose hands she first fell, 
disputed who should possess her, and, to 
end the quarrel, were preparing to cut her 
to pieces, when Mohammed, a prince of the 
royal house of Granada, flew to her rescue. 
‘* Love at first sight” took possession of 
him on beholding the fair object of dispute, 
but the king, coming up at the time, was 
not less violently enamoured. In spite of 
the entreaties of Mohammed, the fair Chris- 
tian was immediately consigned to. the 
royal harem. The disappointed lover 
secretly swore to be revenged. Oa the re- 
turn of the king to Granada, Mohammed 
assembled his friends, and the death of 
Ismail was resolved upon. The following 
day the conspirators took up their station 
at the entrance of the Alhambra, to await 
the egress of the king for his daily ride on 
the Vega. Ismail soon appeared, attended 
only by one of his officers, Mohammed ap- 
proached, as if to salute him, and stabbed 
the unsuspecting monarch to the heart. 
The other conspirators despatched the offi- 
cers, and then all fled from the city. A 
few were taken in the pursuit, and were 
torn to pieces by the enraged mob. Mo- 
hammed, the son of the murdered king, was 
proclaimed his successor. 
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With but few variations in detail, the 


‘reign of this prince was the counterpart of 
his father’s. Internal dissensions, alter- 
nated by Christian invasions, filled up the 
eight stormy years of his reign, which came 
to a bloody termination in a.D. 1333. He 
was waylaid and killed, while hunting near 
Gibraltar, by some of the chiefs of that 
fortress, whom he had reproached for in- 
adequately defending the place during a 
late siege by the sovereign of Morocco. 
Yussef Abul Hegiag, the brother of Mo- 
hammed, was raised to the perilous throne. 

The personal appearance and mental 
qualities of the new sovereign were such as 
to win all hearts, and to awaken confident 
anticipations of a beneficent and prosperous 
reign. Nor were these hcepes disappointed. 
During the interval of hostilities which oc- 
curred soon after his accession to the throne, 
Yussef employed himself in reforming the 
administration of justice, in promoting the 
interests of religion and morals, and in 
finishing the great architectural works com- 
menced by his. predecessors, and erecting 
others, of almost equal magnificence, on 
his own plans. The Alhambra, which had 
been founded by the good Aben Alhamar, 
was now completed. Such was the refined 
and.delicate taste in architecture which he 
encouraged amongst his people that the 
nobles of Granada, imitating the elegant 
and graceful taste of their sovereign, soon 
filled the city with magnificent palaces, the 
halls of which were paved with mosaic, the 
walls and ceilings wrought in fretwork, and’ 
delicately gilded and painted with brilliant 
and enduring colours, specimens of which 
even yet excite the admiration of the tra- 
veller as he gazes upon them after the lapse 
of several centuries. Such was the splen- 
dour of the Moorish capital that, to use 
the beautiful simile of an Arabian writer, 
“‘Granada, in the days of Yussef, was as 
a. silver vase filled with emeralds and 
hyacinths.” 

When the Jong truce which had succeeded 
the battle of Salado expired, the irruptions 
of his hereditary foes recommenced. In 
the battle of Tarifa, according to the extra- 
vagant hyperbole of the Spanish Christian 
writers, tae loss of the Moslem forces 
amcunted to 200,000 men; but, notwith- 
standing the grossness of this exaggeration, 
the number of Mohammedans left upon the 
field was admittedly great. The conse- 
quences of this battle would have been even 
more disastrous to the interests of 
Islam, in Spain, had not Alfonso, when 
preparing to profit by his successes, fallen 
a victim to a contagious disease which 
broke out amongst his troops while laying 
siege to Gibraltar. The conduct of Yussef, 


on hearing of the death of Alfonso, was ! 
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another illustration of his generous magna- 
nimity. Instead of manifesting exultation, 
he called to mind the great qualities of the 
deceased, and was. touched with a noble 
sorrow. ‘* Alas!’ criedhe, ‘* the world has 
lost one of its most excellent princes—a 
sovereign who knew how to honour merit, 
whether in friend or foe!” 

Yussef did not long survive the formidable 
rival whom he had so generously deplored. 
In the year 1358, ashe was one day engaged 
at prayers in the royal mosque of the Al- 
hambra, a maniac rushed in and stabbed 
him. in the back, he was-carried out alive, 
but expired in the arms. of his attendants 
before reaching the royalapartments. The 
murderer was cut to pieces, and his limbs 
burnt. in public to gratify the enraged popu- 
lace. The body of the king was interred in 
a superb sepulchre of white marble, and 
his virtues were recorded ina long epitaph, 
in letters of gold, upon an azure ground. 
To use the words of hiselegant historian, 
the mosque still remains which once re- 
sounded with the dying cries of Yussef, but 
the monument which recorded his virtues 
has long since disappeared. His name, 
however, remains inscribed among the orna- 
ments of the Alhambra, and will be perpet- 
uated in connexion with this renowned 
pile, which it was his pride and delight to 
beautify: . . 

Mohammed V., the eldest son of Yussef, 
succeeded his father. A few months after 
his accession to the regal dignity, a con- 
spiracy, of which his mother was at the 
head, was formed to place his brother 
Ismail upon the throne. On an appointed 
night the palace of Mohammed was scaled, 
but in the melée the king managed to escape 
He fied to Guadix, and the imbecile Ismail 
was placed upon.the throne. Im less than 
a year this phantom of a king was himself 
dethroned to make way for Abu Said, the 
instrument of his. elevation. Ismail was 
assassinated, and his head dragged through 
the mire by the applauding populace. Abu 
Said soon after shared a similar fate at the 
hands of King Pedro the Cruel, of Castile. 
He had accepted an invitation to a banquet 
at Seville, and, during the entertainment, 
at a given sign from the king, he and his 
attendant nobles were bytchered on the 
spot. His head was sent to Mohammed, 
who had hastened to Granada as soon as 
the news had reached him.at Guadix, and 
in return he sent twenty-five of his best 
horses, richly caparisoned, as many scymi- 
tars adorned with precious stones, and all 
the Christian prisoners in his possession, 
He was restored to his unstable throne, 
Hiei he occupied till his death, in A.p. 

For the next six years the Moorish sceptre 
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was swayed by Yussef II., the son of the 
last sovereign. Similar conspiracies and 
internal disorders to those which had em- 
broiled the kingdom during the reign of his 
father, disturbed the peace of his own. He 
died young,* and was succeeded by his 
second son, Mohammed YI. This prince 
began his reign byrenewing the peace which 
his father had contracted with the Chris- 
tians. It was not: destined, however, to 
remain long unbroken. Hostilities were 
recommenced, and equally suicidal scenes 
to those which had just been enacted were 
again repeated in Granada. Foreign in- 
vasion and domestic plots were fast hasten- 
ing the ruin of Granada, and rendering easy 
its final overthrow, ninety years later, by 
the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
elosing scenes in Mohammed ’s history cor- 
responded with the rest of his stormy and 
unprincipled life. With the view of securing 
the crown tohis son, he wrote to the governor 
of Salobrena, ordering him to send the 
head of his brother Yussef by the officer 
who carried the letter. When the mes- 
senger arrived at Salobrena, the prince was 
engaged at a game of chess with the 
governor. The dreadful intelligence was 
broken to the intended victim, who merely 
begged for a few hours’ respite to bid fare- 
well to his family. This the officer was 
compelled to refuse, as his orders obligedhim 
to have the head of the prince in Granadaata 
certain hour. Yussef then begged that he 
and the governor might be permitted to 
finish their game. Before it was concluded, 
two horsemen arrived at full speed from 
Granada, entered the apartment, announced 
the death of Mohammed, and saluted the 
doomed prince as the new sovereign. 

During the first four of the fourteen 
years which-he reigned, Yussef III. unwil- 
lingly continued the hostilities which his 
brother had carried on with the Christian 
sovereigns. At the end of that period, 
howeyer, peace was established and re- 
mained undisturbed till his death, in a.p. 
1424, 

The accession of Mohammed VII., sur- 

* His death, like that of Hercules of old, was 
said to have been occasioned by a poisoned shirt, 
gent him by the King of Fez. ; 
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named El Hayzari, or the ‘‘ Left-handed,” 
was the signal for fresh commotions, foreign 
and domestic. During the course of his 
chequered and turbulent reign, this un- 
popular prince was thrice driven from his 
throne. Qn the first of these occasions he 
with difficulty effected his escape from 
Granada in the garb of a fisherman, and 
reached the court of his kinsman, the sove- 
reign of Tunis. The enraged populace, 
whom even less than his oppressive govern- 
ment would have roused to rebellion, placed 
his cousin Mohammed El Zaquir on the 
vacated throne by the title of Mohammed 
VIII.; but the deposed sovereign returned 
soon after at the head of an African army, 
stormed the Alhambra, in which his cousin 
had taken refuge, and put the: usurper to 
death. Not so easily, however, was Yussef 
ben Alhamar, the second disturber of Mo- 
hammed’s peace, overcome. This aspirant 
to the regal power was a descendant of the 
first kings of Granada. Having obtained 
the aid of Juan of Castile, he encamped at 
the foot of the mountain of Elvira with 
eight thousand men, within sight of Granada, 
Aben Zeragh, the general of Mohammed, 
offered battle and was signally defeated. 
The victor marched upon the capital, and 
was joined on his way by multitudes of 
adherents. Seeing that resistance was 
hopeless, Mohammed collected his treasures 
and his women, and fled to Malaga. Yus- 
sef entered Granada, and was received by 
the populace with every demonstration of 
joy. He died, however, after six months’ 
reign, and the fickle mob recalled the exiled 
monarch to oceupy the throne. But it was 
written in the book of destiny, as‘an ortho- 
dox Mussulman would say, that the seeptre 
was to be torn a third time from his un 
worthy hands. A respite of some years, 
however, was allowed him before his final 
degradation. Untaught by experience, he 
continued during that period the’same op- 
pressive administration, and rendered his 
last dethronement by hissnephew, Moham- 
med ben Osmin, eveneasier than his former 
ones. The unfortunate El Hayzari. was 
consigned to one of the dungeons of the 
Alhambra, and thus, in a.p. 1446, disap- 
peared for ever from the stage of history. ~ 


AFRICAN ACCOUNTANTS.—There are kings in the Camaroons and Bonny rivers 
whose ledgers, kept. by themselves, would grace any counting-house in this:country 5 
and whose minds, expanded by education, have made them bold enough to declare 
that the old superstition of the Eboe should no longer exist, setting the example of 


becoming Christians.—Forbes’s Dahomey. 
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EIGHT DAYS’ RAMBLE IN NORTH WALES. 


By Joun ALFRED LANGFORD, Birmingham, 
(Continued from page 298.) 


Un leaving Bala we bade adieu to the Dee, a river along whose banks we had 
had such exquisite strolls, and from whose beauty we had derived such intense 
delight. We will not bid it farewell without a few words at parting. The river 
was sacred to the ancient Britons. Its name is derived from Duw, “ divine.’’? We 
are told that when ‘“‘ drawn up along its banks, prepared to engage in deadly con- 
flict with their Saxon foes, every soldier bowed down, first kissing the earth, and 
then devoutly drinking a small portion of its sacred waters.’’ What a change! 
The Saxon and the Cimbri now meet in amity and peace upon its banks, and the 
waters flow through fertile valleys, bringing fertility and gladness in their 
course. The Cimbrian spear, and the Saxon battle-axe are now preserved in mu- 
seums of antiquity ; where, let us hope that, ere long, the yet remaining instru- 
ments of death will take their abiding place for ever. onnreti: 

The stream has been a favourite with our poets. Spenser says of itin his ‘* Mar- 
riage of the Thames’ — 


‘¢ And following Dee, which Britons long ygone 
Did call divine, that doth by Chester tend.” 23%, 


He likewise makes it the residence of the sage Timon: he says— 


‘‘ His dwelling is full low in valley green, £0205 

Under the foot of Bawraw’s mossy hore, 5 cceansinane 

From whence the river Dee, as silver clean, fee 

His tumbling billows roll with gentle rore.’”’ rae 

Milton says :— 
' ‘‘ Where Deva spreads his wizard stream.” , tO 
It is worthy of all the poets have sung in its praise; and one is loth to part witn.so 
sweet acompanion. But ‘to fresh fields and pastures new’’ must be our motto 
here. So, having exhausted Bala, we set out for our next ramble, which was.to 
take us through the famous mountain pass of Bwlch-y-groes, or Pass of the Cross, 
to Dinas Mowddwy, a distance of eighteen miles. We walked along the banks of 
the beautiful lake, which is said to be four miles and a half in length. We'passed 
through the little village of Llannwch. At this place we obtained the only good 
direction which we could obtain throughout our rambles. I cannot say whether the 
people intentionally deceive, or whether they are ignorant of the places by which 
they are surrounded. We have asked, experimentally, the way to a place from 
which we were not distant more than a mile, and people who had lived within that 
distance the whole of their lives could give us no information whatever. We were 
four miles and a half from Maenturog, and inquired ofa Welshman, coming thence, 
how far we had to go; he answered, Six miles. We smiled, and walked on for 
about a mile and a half farther, repeated the question to another native, who, after 
counting his fingers, replied between six and seven miles! So regularly was this 
the case, that we always felt the nearer we were to a place, the farther we were off— 
a thing rather paradoxical to an Englishman, but, seemingly, perfectly natural in 
Wales. Miss Costello accuses them with intentional deception, but let us rather 
hope that they are really ignorant of distances, or have no true conception of the 
nature of a mile. However this may be, such is the fact. . We could obtain no 
direction from the Welsh, and had we not had the Ordnance maps, without which 
let no one trayel in Wales,we should often have been reduced to strange extremities. 
At Llannwch, however, we had the village schoolmaster—a fine, genial, mellow- 
faced man, who came out with spectacle on brow, and gave usa real, direct, and 
understandable direction, easy to follow, and worth the following. This was 
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almost the only one we got in Wales.* Seven miles from Bala, on the road to 
Dinas Mewddwy, is the beautiful river Twrch, a mountain stream that comes 
bounding, foaming, dashing, and laughing over its rocky bed, forming the most 
exquisite cascades in its course. Trees grow to the water’s edge, and their foliage 
hangs over the river in beautiful variety. We turned from our path, and leaping 
from stone to stone ascended a considerable distance up the stream. Such digres- 
$ions are one of the peculiar advantages of foot-travelling, and we always availed 
ourselves of them. A mile further on is another mountain stream almost equal to 
the Twrch. We rambled up this also, and 


‘* Drank ofits waters so cool and clear, 
For thirsty and hot were we ;” 


and resting on its banks a little time, enjoyed the dolce far niente on a couch of 
Nature’s own providing. Having eaten our biscuit and drank of the spring water, 
we resumed our journey, and in a little time entered the celebrated pass. Here 
commenced the grandest scenery we had yet had. It is a perfect mountain pass. 
Pennant describes it as the most terrible in North Wales. For miles you walk on 
@ narrow path, with rocks, rough, jagged, and precipitous, above you; and rocks, 
almost equally rough, jagged, and precipitous, below. On the highest part of this 
road, about 2,000 feet, we saw enormous stacks of peat, whichis used in these parts 
for coal. Some of the stacks are in the form of hay-ricks, others of hay-cocks. It 
seems yery rich in this fuel. The descent is, if anything, finer than the ascent. 
From one spot we counted ten mountain peaks. Few things can be grander, and 
the effect it produces on the mind is astonishing, At asmall cottage here we got some 
good buttermilk—the best we had in Wales—the people in general making it 
excessively salt. We had some difficulty in making ourselves understood, the 
man—by far the finest specimen of a mountaineer we had yet seen—exclaiming, 
with sparkling eyes, and in tones of great satisfaction, to all our interrogatories, 
“No English—plenty Welsh!” We had scarcely left the cottage before it began 
to rain, as it only can rain in hilly countries; and long ere we reached Dina, 
Mowddwy we were completely saturated. Emerson somewhere remarks that Nature is 
beautiful in all her moods, and walking over a common covered with pools of watex 
on a dark rainy night, he almost felt atraid to say how glad he was. So with us. 
The rain had no power over ourminds. In the midst of the thickest showers we 


“would pause and look at the majestic scenes around. It was glorious. Down the 


sides of hills which we had just passed, and which were then quite dry, unnum- 
bered little channels of water were now flowing in unimaginable beauty. Nature 
must be seen under all circumstances to be rightly appreciated; and to open hearts 


“she is, as the philosopher says, always beautiful. 


The guide-book says that Dinas Mowddwy, though formerly a market town, is 
now a dirty miserable village, composed of afew wretched dirty cottages. From 
such a description we had anticipated a further journey of ten miles to Dolgelly, a 
prospect by no means pleasant, considering that, besides turnings off and rambles 
up rivers, we had eighteen miles of hard walking, and tl at it rained in torrents, 
Put not your trust in guide-books. We found here, for iti; size, as clean and neat 
place as any we had seen in Wales, and were lodged at as neat and clean an inn, a¢ 
which we changed our garments, gave ourselves a good i1ubbing, had a first-rate 
tea, and felt fit for another twenty miles’ march, had it been necessary. We were, 
however, very willing to rest here for the night. Though the village be nothing of 
itself, and have no lions to boast, the scenery around it is very fine. Opposite the inn 
window is the fine hill Arvan, and everywhere around usare hillsand mountain streams 
of the loveliest kind. We had much talk with some Welshmen here, but could not 
make them understand how it was that, for the sake of the scenery, we left our 
own homes, strapped our luggage on our backs, and performed the arduous task of 


* From this charge I must except the Bala postman, who was our village school- 
master, more largely developed. To him we were indebted for much good advice in 
respect to our route, and the things noticeable therein. May his shadow never 
grow less! 
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walking over the most difficult mountain passes their land has to boast. But so it 
is. The delight of one mind is the wonder of another; and where one finds food 
for his most anxious cravings, another sees nothing but barrenness and desert land, 
After which bit of philosophy we will resume our journey. 
From Dinas Mowddwy to Dolgelly the distance is ten miles. The road is some- 
what similar to that we traversed the day before from Bala to Dinas Mowddwy. The 
great difference is that it can scarcely be called a pass. The hills are further off us, 
and we have thus a broader view, a more extensive landscape. They are spread out 
before us in the form of an amphitheatre. On the hills we saw alittle of primitive 
life. A shepherd-boy with his dogs was collecting the scattered sheep together. 
His voice sounded strangely on our ears, as he uttered his words of command, en- 
couragement, or deprecation, to his dogs, His voice rung such clear wild notes 
through the hills as one but rarely hears. It was a rare sight to see the instinct 
of the dogs, At the slightest word they paused in their swiftest speed, took a fresh 
course, left one sheep and pursued another, returned to the boy, and ranto the very 
summit of the hill. The labour and fatigue that these invaluable creatures save 
the shepherds must be wonderful. We paused for some time watching this bit of 
mountain life, I should not like it. Toilsome, lonely, and arduous, it must be. I 
felt then that we town people have much to be thankful for, though we have cause. 
at times to grumble. To make a raid like ours into these out-of-the-way places is. 
very beautiful ; but to live here must be fearfully monotonous,.and, with my intense, 
love of mingling with men, maddening. sabe 
The last three miles before reaching Dolgelley is more lovely than grand, The 
road. lies through a very fine wood, on the banks of which we aes = some fine 
wild strawberries. Dolgelley itself is a mean and shabby place. In nearly all cases 
one is perfectly astonished at Welsh towns. The people seem perfectly apathetic. 
In this place where assizes are held, and where on the day we entered the high- 
sheriff was processioning, to the awe and wonder of the gaping populace, whom. 
the magnates of the staff were pushing rudely away from coming “ between the 
wind and ¢heir nobility,’’ the streets are rugged, narrow, and dirty ; the houses. 
ditto; the people rude, inquisitive, and, alas! drunken. In this town, whose 
name is so poetical, meaning the vale of the hazel, the first thing we saw ‘on enter-. 
ing it was two drunken men fighting on one of the loveliest greens in the world, 
and in ecenery the most beautiful in England. The women were setting them on— 
a thing you seldom see in the worst towns of England. I may say, and I say it 
with sorrow, that in comparison to the size of the places, I saw more ikenness. 
than in any place in England. In the town of Llangollen we counted on Saturday 
night before ten o'clock seven or eight men quite drunk. This is very lamentable, and. 
will go far to explain the cause of the poverty of the Welsh, of which we heard a 
small farmer at Dinas Mowddwy complain. Ota, SOs 
A minute’s walk from the town.affords you a splendid view of the glorious fine- 
peaked Cader Idris; next to Snowdon, the finest mountain in the country. It 
overlooks Dolgelley from a height of 2,914 feet, There isa legend in connexion. 
with its name. Cader, or Cadair, means a seat or chair, and Jdris:is the name of a” 
reputed giant, whom the old bards represent as a poet, astronomer, and philoso 54 
great in mind as enormous in stature. Cader Idris is, therefore, the chair of this. 
renowned giant, who is said to have made the mountain, summit his obsery ai 
We did not climb it, as we reserved ourselves for Snowdon. A tourist whodid so: 
thus speaks of the view thence obtained :—‘ To the north, Snowdon with its: 
dependencies shut up the scene ; on the west, we saw the whole course of the Bay 
of.Cardigan, bounded at a vast distance by the Caernarvon mountains, and nearer 
the ocean dashing its white breakers against the rocky coast of Merioneth. The 
southern horizon was bounded by Plinlimmon, and.on the east the eye glanced over. 
the Lake of Bala, the two Arrenig mountains, the two Arrans, the long chain of 
the Fermyn mountains, to the Bredden hills, on the confines of Shropshire, and 
dimly in the distant horizon was beheld the Wrekin rising alone from the plain 
of Salop.’’ Such a view would be worth the climbing, and but for Snowdon we 
should have made it, : 
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From Dolgelley to Maentwrog we had to walk another eighteen miles, the 
most wearisome and least rewarding we walked in all Wales. Up and down, in 
short ascents and descents for almost the whole way, is this toilsome path. Some 
of the distant hills are very fine, and the day being clear we had a good view of 
them; otherwise, there is no change, no variety. You can see the terrible road 
for long distances before you, pursuing its ceaseless undulations, making the legs 
ache at the very sight. Notwithstanding all this monotony of the road, the 
entrance to Maentwrog is very beautiful. ‘The place itself is not seen until you are 
elose upon it; and the descent which leads thereto is very steep, and very fine. The 
village itseif is small, and nothing superior to any we had seen in Wales, It is 
situated in the vale of Ffestiniog, equal to, if not surpassing, Llangollen. The 
beautiful river Dwynyd winds its silver course through the richest meadows we 
had yet seen. The innis a pretty place, and the hostess gave us tickets to visit 
fan-y-Bwlch, the seat of Mrs, Oakley, who thus liberally throws open her grounds 
to the public; an example we are happy to say being now somewhat numerously 
followed. The name signifies Below the Pass; and no residence could be ina 
more charming spot, or command finer views. Miss Costello says of it :—‘*The 
space is wide and open, and the mountain range of Merionethshire does not close 
in too suddenly ; woods rise aboye woods; the whole glen seems a garden, and, 
far as the eye can reach, the sparkling sea is seen, with Harlech Castle on its rock, 
as a guard to the far-spreading Fraeth, whose fairest features alone are distin- 
guished.’’ The trees here seemed higher and more luxuriant than is usual in Wales, 
and the whole aspect of the country gave an idea of greater richness and a more 
flourishing growth. ‘Tiredas we were we visited this sweet place on the same evening, 
and enjoyed the view which it commands during a most beautiful sunset, whose 
mellow tints thrown over the scene added anindescribable charm. Lord Lyttleton 
says that in such a spot, with books at command, and the woman you love near, 
@man might spend.a happy life at Tan-y-Bwlch. 

Before breakfast:on the following morning, we sallied out to visit the two fine 
waterfalls which are near to Maentwrog. Our “boots” stared when we announced 
our intention of going without a guide, and stared more when, notwithstanding his 
eloquent representation of the impossibility of our finding them alone, we carried 
our resolution out by departing and leaying his narrative for some other more leisure 
heur. Hetold us the owner of the lands in which the waterfalls are situated was 
rather savage, and might resist our unaccompanied rumble over his grounds, We 
silenced this by showing him our three goodly sticks, and stout arms to wield them. 
He then told us that the gate was locked, and that the guide kept. the key. We re- 
moved this objection by telling him we would climb over. He was seeking for 
another difficulty, when we cut him short by a “ Good morning, we shall be back 
to breakfast: about ten,’’ and so set out. 

The falls:are about two miles from Maentwrog, on the Harlech road. We had 
no difficulty in reaching them. The first, which is named Rhaiadr Ddu (the 
Black Torrent), from the,black rocks over which the water falls, is of surpassing 
beauty. Theriver which forms them runs through a wood, and is so hidden by 
the trees that until you are close at its side you cannot see the fall. There are 
three falls, and the whole descent is about forty feet. In order to see the two 
lower falls, which are on a level with each other, we had to descend a difficult, 
and somewhat dangerous, path, and to clamber over some far-apart and slippery 
toeks in the bed of the stream. The reward was a sufficient recompense for the 
labour and peril. Wesat on a large stone right in front of the two lower falls, and 
felt the spray dash in our faces. Wesat here for some time, drinking in, as one 
of my friends observed, the beauty of the scene. The other fall is a quarter of a 
mile below the Black Torrent, but is not quite so fine; the waters fall over six 
shelving rocks, and form a succession of sweet cascades. The bed of the river is 
very rocky, and when full of water, must be a fine sight. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 
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THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND, 


By Miss H. M. RATHBONE. Bh Sas ‘S ite 


WiLr1AM Compton and his pretty wife 
lived in a small cottage at Hampstead, 
whose numerous coaches enabled the 
former to attend to his daily business in 
London without difficulty. He was a 
draper, and earned sufficient to support 
his family in simple comfort, besides 
Jaying by acertain sum every year to form 
a reserved fund for unforeseen emerg- 
encies. Young and healthy, intelligent and 
well-principled, and possessing a devoted 
wife, he surely would have been singularly 

appy, had not his strong constitutional 
tendency to jealousy interfered with his 
daily enjoyment, until he often fancied 
himself the peculiar victim of adverse 
fortune. When only a girl of sixteen, 
Fanny Norton had been much attached to 
a cousin with whom she had been brought 
up; and, although this early expansion of 
two very youthful hearts was soon after- 
wards entirely overcome—at least on the 
lady’s side, where the softer sentiment 
had taken no deep root—Compton had 
never been able to surmount his jealous 
dislike to the idea of his wife ever having 
loved anyone but himself. So happy as 
she was inall other respects, and though 
naturally gay and sprightly in manner 
—while her behaviour after her marriage 
was ever scrupulously modest, and her 
best powers ever put forth solely for her 
husband’s entertainment—she yet fre- 
quently suffered severely from William’s 
foolish fancies respecting herself, and the 
numerous unpleasant conversations which 
were the inevitable result. 

One fine May morning they had taken 
their usual early walk before breakfast,and 
every mutual feeling seemed in harmony 
with the sweet influences around them. 
Fanny returned to the house with a light 
heart, and then sat down to breakfast. 
he post-bag was brought in at that mo- 
ment, and she asked her husband if the 
daily paper was come, to which he replied 
in the affirmative, by handing it to her in 
its customary envelope; and, opening it, 
as he thought, somewhat eagerly, she 
glanced down the first page, and then, 
taking her scissors, cut out one of the ad- 
vertisements, whilst he was reading his 
letters. It was one of Compton’s chief 
annoyances if on any occasion his wife 
seemed to bemuch interested in the public 
cil though why it was so she never 

new; and putting the paper down as 
soon as she had found what she wanted, 


on merrily until he took it up in his turn. 
She saw his colour rise as he read some- 
thing init; and when he perceived ' the 
blank space left by the scissors, he hastily 
looked at her with an expression of fear 
and distrust only too familiar, but which 
she returned with a glance so open and 
affectionate, that the suspicious inguiry 
hovering on his lips died away in shame 
at himself. But the feeling was not there- 
fore eradicated, and his manner wholly 
changed. He became reserved, glooniy, 
and silent, and his parting embrace was 
socold that blinding tears filled Fanny’s 
eyes as she watched him get into t 
coach. iT 
To her surprise, when she was sittin 
down to her usual solitary one o’cloc 
dinner—for the little baby on her knees 
could hardly be called society—Compton 
came in, whichheseldom did atthattime of 
day,and said he had returned to dine with 
her. She warmly expressed her ara 
and went into the kitchen, with willing ala- 
crity, to procure some addition to the 
small repast. But, in spite of her gaiety, 
her affectionate welcome, and thoughtful 
care for his comfort, Compton’s brow 
remained clouded, and he soon foreed 
poor I‘auny to engage in one of their pain- 
ful conversations upon the past, which she 
disliked particularly because of their 
effects upon her husband, for she had no 
other cause to dread them. After up- 
braiding her in no measured terms for 
ever having liked her cousin, and accused 
her of wishing that she had marriéd Mr. 
Damer instead of himself, now that the 
former had gained a rich office under 
goverument, but of which she had, in 
truth, never heard until Compton himself 
mentioned the fact, he again went 
to town, leaviig her more miserable than 
in the morning. a, 
At seven o’clock Compton came back, 
and their evening meal passed over in 
gloomy silence, which continued unbroken 
until after sunset, when a ring at the bell 
told of a visitor, and Compton again glared 
upon his wife, as if he thought she knew 
that some one whom he disapproved was 
at the door. 3 Hele 
But Harry Dawson, an intimate friend 
of both parties was announced, and Fanny 


| breathed more freely, for she hoped that 


he might set matters to right, as he had 
done more than once before, by his hearty 
laugh and well-timed ridicule at sucl 


he appeared relieved, and the talk went | times, which her husband could not bear 
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when directed against himself, and which 
had often had the effect of quenching many 
of his absurd fancies. 

Dawson perceived directly that his 

friends were out of spirits and out of tune; 
and when Fanny happened to leave the 
recom, he asked Compton what was the 
matter. 
_ Half reluctant, and yet half glad to give 
vent to his vexation, Compton, in glowing 
terms, related all his causes of suspicion 
‘against his wife, dwelling most urgently 
on her unaccountable eagerness to obtain 
the newspaper, and her having cut out a 
piece from. it before he had even seen it. 

“Have you asked her why she did so?” 
Dawson inquired. 

“No,” his friend replied; “I was 
ashamed to show what I feared at the 
time, and since then I am afraid of some 
terrible disclosure, which might ruin my 

peace for ever.” 

“Have you any doubt of her truthful- 
ness?” asked Dawson. 

“None whatever,” was the emphatic 
reply. “Whatever her faultsmay be, she 
never conceals or equivocates ; and, there- 
fore, feeling as | do so certain of her 
having some secret, I cannot bear to 

uestion her, for fear of what she might 
then communicate.” 

“But you will allow me toask her why 
she abstracted this piece of newspaper 
without telling you her reasons at the 
time 2” 

“Qh, by all means; the truth must be 
known sooner or later,” said Compton 
gloomily; and he would have continued 
the conversation, only Fanny re-entered the 
apartment; and ina few moments afier- 
wards Dawson said to her: 

_**My dear Mrs. Compton, your husband, 
Ihave no doubt, is making himself very 
unnecessarily uneasy respecting a simple 
circumstance which took place this morn- 
ing, and which, I dare say, you will 
easily clearup. May I ask you for what 
Parpose you cut out a piece of Compton’s 
daily paper at breakfast time ?’ 

; M dear William!” Fanny exclaimed, 
in unfeigned amazement; and, turning to- 
wardshim herclear, confiding gaze, she said 
to Dawson: “‘ We have long been desirous 
of giving our two excellent, hardworking 
servants a holiday treat, and last night Wil- 
liam and [ fixed that they should go this 
evening to the exhibition of fireworks in 
the Zoological Gardens ; but, not knowing 
what time they should set off, or the price 


gether agreed that we should take this 
step the previous evening; and as Wil- 
liam was busy reading his letters, I did not 
speak to him until he had begun to eat his 
breakfast.” 

Dawson could not help laughing lon 
and heartily, while Compton looke 
dreadfully confused and vexed at him- 
self, colouring deeply, and wished he had 
not made such a fool of himself, although 
evidently relieved; and then, determined 
to satisfy himself fully, he asked his wife 
if she really had not read the news of her 
cousin’s appointment on the same page ? 

* No, indeed, I did not, dear William, 
and was much surprised when you after- 
wards mentioned it. Oh, my dear hus- 
band, I trust you will never so needlessly 
make yourself unhappy again.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps there are hopes that he will 
not,” said Lawson, ‘ when I tell him that 
your cousin, who despises you both as his 
inferiors, is on the point of marriage with 
a wealthy heiress, which piece of informa- 
tion I came here to-night for the purpose 
of communicating to you by his desire.” 

“T should be glad, only that it will pre- 
vent my proving to Fanny that such a step 
Was unnecessary to produce my reforma- 
tion,’ Compton remarked, as he put his 
arm round his wife’s waist, and took his 
seat beside her on the sofa. 

“You forget that you have been jealous 
of others as well as Mr. Damer,” returned 
his friend. 

‘T did; but am fully resolved to con- 
quer these foolish feelings; and so, if I 
find myself again indulging in them, I 
shall inflict the worst penalty upon myself 
that is in my power, by absenting myself 
for a day and a night from my home upon 
each occasion.” 

“Oh, William, but that will punish me 
as well,” said F anny, “which I protest 
against,” 

“That, my love, will be only an addi- 
tional incentive to me to avoid incurrin 
and inflicting such pain on us both, and 
trust it will never be necessary. When 
am tempted I shall remember the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, and this unfortunate day.” 

“Fertunate rather, I should call it,” 
replied his wife, while tears stood in her 
eyes, which Compton silently kissed 
away. 

Such, however, is mortal frailty, that 
Compton, though he wished, could net all 
at once overcome his besettiug sin; but 
too conscientiously inflicted separations 


of admissivn to the fete, I cut out the ad-| from his wife of four-and-twenty hours 
vertisement of the proprietor from our] each, and Fanny’s extreme distress each 
nioruing paper to-day, as soon as it came | time finally cured this mental disease 
in; and 1 did not mention my motive at | aud domestic peace thenceforth preside 

the moment simply because we had to- | over the Hampstead Cottage. 
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THE KOH-LNOOR, OR “MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT.” 


A VAST number of those who have visited 
the Crystal Palace have directed their steps 
to the ‘Mountain of Light” as the first 
object of attraction, and in nearly every 
ease have been greatly disappointed. A 
great deal of this has been owing to the 
exaggerated reports which were circulated 
regarding its value, size, brilliancy, &c., 
since it was brought over from India. 
Many believed it was worth one, and some 
even two millions of money, and we our- 
selyes heard a Yorkshireman pointing out the 
large piece of rock crystal which is placed 
on a pedestal near the portrait of Prince 
Albert, to his friend, as the veritable dia- 
mond about which there has been so much 
talk. Its real value according to one cal- 
culation is £468,959, and according to 
another, the highest that can be made, 
£622,000. Besides this, no contrivance that 
has as yet been suggested can make it 
dazzle any one, or even sparkle as well as 
many other diamonds in the Exhibition of 
half the value. At one time it was placed 
in the sunshine, enclosed in a glass case, 
and surrounded by a gilt cage, anditis now 
removed inside a hoarding covered with 
crimson cloth, the daylight being excluded 
from the interior, and its want supplied by 
a row of gas jets standing over the gem, 
and around it are placed a range of metal 
reflectors. We may add, that the effect is 
very little better than ever. The conse- 
quence of all this has been that all the 
sightseers have been railing against the 
Koh-i-Noor for the last four months and 
deriding its pretensions to either beauty 
or value. But a romantic history has often 
made up for the want of both one and the 
other of these, and ‘we venture to say, it 
will go far to do so in the present instance 
also. Before entering upon it, however, 
it may interest some of our readers to know 
that the Koh-i-Noor, and every other dia- 
mond is but carbon or charcoal, after all, 
and that chemists find nothing easier than 
to reduce them to their elements. To make 
diamonds out of charcoal was a problem 
which the ingenuity of chemists was long 
unable to solve; but a paper was recently 
read at the Royal Institution, on the arti- 
ficial production of the ruby and other 
precious stones, when M. Ebelmen, of the 
Sevres Works, near Paris, was present, 
with various specimens of the mineral which 
he has produced artificially. Mr. Faraday 
stated the process and results generally. The 
process consists in employing a solvent which 
shall first dissolve the mineral or its consti- 


moval or on a diminution of its dissolving 
powers, permit the mineral to aggregate in a 
crystaline condition. Such solvents are 
boracic acid, borax, phosphate of soda, 
phosphoric acid, &c. The one chiefly em- 
ployed by M. Ebelmen is boracie acid. By 
putting together certain proportions of alum- 
ina and magnesia with alittle oxide of chrome 
or other colouring matter, and fused boracic 
acid into a fit vessel, and enclosing that in 
another, so that the whole could be exposed 
to the high heat of a porcelain or other 
furnace, the materials became dissolved in the 
boracic acid; and then as the heat was 
continued the boracie acid evaporated, and 
the fixed materials were found combined and 
erystalised, and presenting true specimens of 
spinel, In this way*crystals having thesame 
form, hardness, colour, specific gravity, 
composition, and effect on light as the true 
ruby, the cymophane, and other mineral 
bodies were prepared, and were, in fact, iden- 
tical with them, Chromates were made, the 
emerald and corundum crystalised, the pe- 
ridot formed, and many combinations as. yet 
unknown to mineralogists produced. Some 
of the crystals of spinel of recent production 
which M. Ebelmen exhibited had facets the 
eighth of an inch or more on the sides, 
But to return to the Koh-i-Noor. This 
diamond was found in 1580 in the 
mines of Golconda, The kingdom of this 
name constituted one of the five Mohamme- 
dan. States which, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, had been formed in the 
Deccan. The diamond mines which have 
rendered it so famous in story, were situated 
at some distance to the east of the capital 
city, near the present station of Condapilly, 
and are now in our possession, though they 
have long ceased to reward or invite the 
labours of treasure-seekers. When the 
Mogul princes extended their pretensions 
to the sovereignty of the Deccan, Kootub 
Shah, then King of Golconda, was brought 
into collision with Shah Jehunn, the reign-. 
ing Emperor, and father of the great 
Aurungzebe. Kootub Shah’s prime minister 
at this period was the famous Meer Jumla, 
a statesman who, to political abilities of 
unusual excellence, added a singular know 
ledge of precious stones. He had, in fact, 
been at one time a diamond merchant, 
and was therefore peculiarly competent. to 
appreciate the treasure of Golconda. It 
happened, too, that Shah Jehunn himself 
was a connoisseur of scarcely less skill, in- 
somuch that when, at a later period, he had 
been dethroned and imprisoned by his 


tuents, and shall further, either on its re-' father, and a doubt had been created re- | 


specting the yalue of a certain ruby in the 
imperial treasury, the gem was actually 
transmitted to the deposed prince for his 
Inspection and decision. ‘Two such charac- 
ters were well fitted for the transaction 
Which ensued. Shah Jehunn took up the 
cause of Meer Jumla against his Sovereign, 
and the Koh-i-Noor passed from Golconda 
to Delhi. 

While in the possession of the Moguls it 
was first seen by the French traveller, Ta- 
vanier, in 1665. Tavanier, as an act of in- 
dulgence on the part of Aurungzebe, was 
allowed to examine it minutely; and from 
the account which he gave of it, it has 
since been known as the Diamond of the 
Great Mogui. The Great Mogul sat on his 
throne of state, while the chief keeper of 
jewels produced his jewels for inspection on 
two golden dishes. The magnificence of 
the collection was indescribable, but con- 
spicuous in lustre, esteem, and value, was 
the Koh-i-Noor. Sometimes worn on the 
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accredited by Lord Minto to the Affghan 
Prince, betook himself to what was then 
the remote and unknown town of Pesha- 
wur, Where, at his state reception, the 
Koh-i-Neor again flashed, after an interval 
of so many years, upon the dazzled eyes of 
a European. Shah Shuja, afcerwards. the 
client and pensioner of the East India Com. 
pany, Was dressed cn this occasion in a 
green velvet tunic, fitting closely to his 
body, and seamed with gold and precious 
stones. On his breast was a cuirass of dia- 
monds, shaped like two flattened fleurs-de- 
ts, and in a bracelet on his right arm blazed 
the priceless jewel of Golconda. The Prince 
gave agracious audience to the Ambassador, 
and Mr. Elphinstone retired; but the Koh- 
i-Noor was not fated long to.continue ia the 
divided and tottering family of the once 
powerful Abdallees. 

Hardly, however, had Mr. Elphinsione 
left the court, when the Shah was expelled 
from Cabul, carrying away the far-famed 


persons of the Moguls, sometimes adorning | diamond concealed about his person. Alter 


the famous peacock throne, this inestimable 
gem was safely preserved at Delhi, until, in 
1793, the empire received its fatal blow from 
the invasion of Nadir Shah. Among the 
spoils of conquest which the Persian war- 
rior carried back with him in triumph to 
Khorassan, and which have been variously 
estimated as worth from thirty to ninety 
millions sterling, the Koh-i-Noor was the 
most precious trophy. 

It did not long, however, remain the spoil 
of the victors. Nadir Shah was assassinated 
by his subjects, and the diamond was borne 
away by a party of Affghan soldiers, under 
Ahmed Shah, to their own country. It 
seems as if the Koh-i-Noor carried with it 
the sovereignity of India, for the conquests 
and power of Ahmed soon became as exten- 
sive as that of his predecessors, and gave 
to him the control of Hindostan. 

At the beginning cf the present century, 
the treasures and power of Ahmed were 
vested in the person of Zemaun Shah, sub- 
ject to the incessant assaults of the kins- 
men. One of these at length proved suc- 
cessful, and in the year 1800, Zemaun Shah 
found himself a prisoner at the dispesal of 
his brother Shah Shuja, the identical puppet, 
forty years later, of our famous Cabul expe- 
dition, so that we are now brought down to 
modern times and characters. Shah Shuja 
presently ascended thethrone of his brother, 
but the treasury of Cabul was wanting in 
its most precious ornament, till at length, 
ingeniously secreted in the wall of Zemaun 
Shah’s prison, was discovered the Koh-i- 
Noor. it was eight years after this, while 
the Doorannee monarchy was still formi- 
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many vicissitudes of exile and contest, he 
at length found a temporary refuge among 
the Sikhs. 

The embassy had scarcely recrossed the 
Indus, when Shah Shuja was expelled from 
Cabwl, though he contrived to make this far- 
famed diamond the companion of his flight. 
After many vicissitudes of exile and contest, 
he at length found an equivocal refuge under 
the protection of that powerful chieftain who. 
had now consolidated the dominions of the 
Sikhs into a royal inheritance for his own. 
family. Nunjeet Singh was fully competent 
either to the defence or the restoration of 
the fugitive, but he knew and suspected the 
treasure in his possession, and his mind ‘was 
bent upon acquiring it. He put the Shah 
under strict surveillance, and made.a formal 
demand for the jewel. The Doorannee 
Prince hesitated, prevaricated, temporised,, 
and employed all the artifices of Oriental 
diplomacy, but in vain. Runjeet redoubled 
the stringency of his measures, and. at 
length the Ist of June, 1818, was fixed as 
the day when the Moguls should be surren- 
dered by the Abdalee Chief to the ascendant 
dynasty of the Singhs. The two princes 
met in a room appointed for the purpose, 
and took their seats on the ground. A 
solemn silence then ensued, which continued 
unbroken for an hour. At length Run- 
jeet’s patience overcame the suggestions of 
Asiatic decorum, and he whispered to an 
attendant to quicken the memory of the. 
Shah, The exiled prince spoke not a word 
in reply, but gave a signal with his eyes to 
an eunuch in attendance, who, retiring fora 
moment, returned with a small roll, which 


dable enough to inspire the powers of the | he set down upon the carpet midway be- 


East with uneasiness, that Mr. Elphinstone, ! tween the two chiefs. 


Again a pause fol- 
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lowed, when, at a sign from Runjeet, the | labour, was fined 10,000 rupees, for his 
roll was unfolded, and there, in its match- | wastefulness by the enraged Mogul. : 
less and unspeakable brilliancy, glittered| Such is the history of the extraordinary 
the Koh-i-Noor. jewel, which, according to one description 
After this time it remained with the Sikhs, | of it, ‘scatters its beauty in dazzling 
until the late insurrection, when it was| showers of prismatic glory into the very 
seized by the English Government. Inthis| eyes of the beholders.” In virtue of con- 
way did the ‘‘mountain of light” pass in | quest and sovereignty, it has passed into the 
the train of conquest,—the emblem of do-j| possession of England. It was prudently 
minion,— from Golconda to Deltis, from | secured among the few remaining valuables 
Deltis to Mushed, from Mushed to Cabul, | of the Lahore treasury at the commence- 
from Cabul to Lahore, from Lahore to} ment of the last insurrection, and although 
England. When first given to Shah Jehaun | even its nominal value would be an inade~ 
it was still uncut, weighing nearly 800 carets, | quate compensation for the cost of the 
which were reduced by the unskilfulness of | Sikh wars, we may look upon its acquisition 
the artist to 279, its present weight. It was | as a fitting symbol! of that supremacy which 
cut by Hortensio Borgio, a Venetian, who | by those wars we haye won. 
instead of receiving a remuneration for his | 


THE PEOPLE AND THE PARLIAMENT. 


“Tue PropLz AND THR PARrLiAMENT!’’ we think some of our readers will sayy 
“Pray, have they not, nearly ever since Parliament was a Parliament, been fighting 
against each other?”? We answer in the affirmative ; and say more than that. The 
Parliament has always had the wealthy squirelings of the country on its side— 
has managed to create and monopolise for its own use a huge army of fighting soldiers 
and sailors with which it has always kept the people at bay, and moulded them to’ 
its will. But this should not be. The people had their status in the island 
long before parliaments were thought of. The English Parliament commenced its 
career in 1256. Members of Parliament in the ‘good old times” were selected 
by the townspeople out of doors, in public meeting assembled. Polls were counted 
then—every man had a voice in the matter. And it was not till the reign of Henry 
YI. that this righteous mode of electing representatives to look after the national weal 
was abolished. The reason given for its abolition was, that “ poor people”’ generally 
managed to return those men as representatives who were obnoxious to the King and 
his lordling sycophants—that is to say, men who insisted on passing measures that 
would benefit equally the kingandthepeople. Thesemen, of course, couldnot betole- 
rated. The king and the aristocracy were linked together for the purpose of en- 
chaining freedom, for the purpose of enriching themselves and impoverishing the 
people. As showing what our “ glorious constitution ’’ is, Sir Richard Phillips 
remarks :—** It cannot be denied that the English constitution is one of property 
and money; and hence power is too much enjoyed by hereditary imbecility, ayari- 
cious accumulations, and grinders. of the: middle and poor classes. The main 
scheme and design is good; but in practice, industry, virtue, and genius are 
obliged to yield to avarice and the factitious possession of wealth.” Had the people 
retained in their hands the right of returning members this could hardly have been 
the case. As it is, the effects of that iniquitous enactment are visible in the present 

Bat for that, every man would now have had his own house over his head, and 
his own garden to cultivate. But for that, the law for restricting the people's food 
would not have steeped the country in starvation and crime, and haye received its 
death-blow only in the present day. But for that, the game laws, with all their 
attendant evils—their midnight poachings and their daylight murders, their im- 
- prisonments, convictions, and hangings—would not now be a blot on our national 
escutcheon, and a curse to the land of our birth. But for that, priesteraft and its 
overflowing purse would not be seen—and the results of that priesteraft would be 
unknown—England would be, what it has been unthinkingly named, ‘the pride of 
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the world.’ But for that, the duty on paper, and its hindrance to the diffusion of 
knowledge, would long ago have been only remembered as a thing of the pas*. 
Paper and printing together are two of the greatest civilisers we possess. The aiin 
ake end of printing, in our day, as it has been, with few exceptions, since its dis- 
covery, are to sow the seeds of peace, inculcate the moral precepts of Christianity, 
and scatter its beauties over the world. Yet the tax on paper was inflicted on Eng- 
Jand in the days of Queen Anne, in order that men might be hired and paid the 
handsome sum of sixpence per day, to accompany the Duke of Marlborough in his 
mission of slaughter and murder, The tax on newspapers was also imposed during 
the same reign for the same benevolent purpose: thus making the chief civiliser in 
the world a means of destroying its own labours. We cannot think on these things 
without indignation. How often is the question to be put to the people—How 
long will you endure such abuses? The Universal Press—from the thundering 
voice of the ‘‘ leading journal’’ to the squeak of the smallest halfpenny pamphlet 
—tell-us the people have the government in their own hands. Why, then, do the 
people not insist on the abolition of some of these vile laws >} 

‘* Let our voice but be heard in the legislative chamber,’’ they say, ‘‘and we will 
soon work out our own redemption.”” Well, then, there is promise of hope. Lord 
John Russell announced last session that he intended bringing before the notice of 
the Commons a bill for giving the franchise to ‘large numbers”’ of the people. 
What could be plainer than his promise? Can we depend upon its performance > 
Even were Lord John willing, it would be too much to expect the House of Com- 
mons, as at present constituted, to sanction it. Itistoo corrupt. Were a complete 
measure of refurm carried, more than half of the sitting members would be un- 
seated. Unless the people bestir themselves betimes, and insist on having their 
way for once, it is very likely the reform of the Reform Bill will be forgotten next 
session, or a measure passed that will probably add to the number of the electors 
only one in five hundred or a thousand. 

We must, then, have meetings of the unenfranchised in, and petitions from, every 
part of the country. And in order that some deference be paid them by the powers 
that be, the meetings should be as enthusiastic, and the petitions as emphatic, as 
possible. ‘There is time enough to do all that requires to be done; but in order 
that it be done well, it should be commenced at once—and agitation carried on 
until the parliament meets. 

We venture proposing a small form of petition—which can be altered to suit 
circumstances or places—to be numerously signed, and got ready for presentation 
to the House of Commons soon after the opening of the session :— 


To the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled, 
The petition of the undersigned, unrepresented inhabitants of [name of place] 


whose names and occupations are hereunto appended, 

_ Humbly Showeth, 

That it has been announced by the First Lord of the Treasury, that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government, this session, to bring in a bill for the Extension of 

«the Franchise ; 

That your Petitioners trust your Honourable House, in the extension of the privilege 
which is the right of every man who has to uphold, by means of abstractions 
from his income—however indirectly taken—the Crown and the Government, 
will not fail to remember that the great mass of the people in the Kingdom haye 
no voice in the national councils, although, as. your Honourable House must 
be aware, the unrepresented have to bear the most onerous burdens of the 
State; 

That in the opinion of your Petitioners—after the high hopes excited in the breast 
of the nation—anything short of [household suffrage, universal suffrage, or just 
as the case may be} will greatly disappoint the majority of non-electors, and 
beget feelings of distrust and discontent, which might be dangerous to the 
safety of society ; 
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That your Petitioners trust that this, their claim for justice, will receive that due 
consideration which the fairness of the demand, and ‘the promise of Her 
Majesty’s Prime Minister lead them to expect; 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 


THERE’S WORK ENOUGH ¥OR ALL. 


THERE’S work enough for all indeed, ee, 
If each performed his part; - 
There’s moral work, and social work, ny Rt 
There’s work for mind and heart ; 2 
There’s work for sage philosophers, . : 
With their huge fund of lere ; 
There’s even work for simpletons, 
For rich as well as poor— 
There’s work enough for all. 


There’s work for men of intellect, ; niek @ 
Fair knowledge to diffuse ; ail 

If Providence hath given power, 
It is for us to use ; 


The light beneath a bushel hid, We 
Is burnt in waste, I say; LORS KP! 08 (RAG EE 
So move the bushel, that mankind ‘ SOO, EEE 
More clearly see their way.— veh J) sees 
There’s work enough for all. fe rehour 


The senator hath work to do, 


And if his soul be right a aan..} «ain re 
He’ll work to crush the knowledge-tax, on erence 
The tax on heaven’s light; . witdatage ste? 
He’ll spurn the bribe with honest scorn, ped S060 
On honour’s service bent ; ae FiBaae 
He’ll never sell his influence, a} 1h 
But fairly represent.— sen EL 
There’s work enough for all. syst pe alee 


The preacher following the course 
His Lorp and Master gave, MANE OGRE. OO 
Despising wealth as filthy dross, : 
Should work men’s souls to save ; 
Nor count with keen expectant eye, 
O’er livings bought and sold ; a 
Religion is not merchandise de any! 
To chop and change for gute LiL a 
1, 


There’s work enough for a iss ; 

There’s work enough for all, indeed, SK 
For small as well as great; : . ri 

And if we only work aright, eye: bepeee 


We must improye our state. 
There’s work for sage philosophers, 
With their huge funds of lore; 
There’s even work for simpletons, 

For rich as well as poor,— 
THERE’S WORK ENOUGH FOR ALL. 
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[The above lines are taken from a little work recently published, entitled, “‘ Echoesrof 
the Heart,’”” by John G. Watts, who, in his preface, says, the poems were written in. 
moments which might have been employed in much less honourable pursuits—the greater 
part of them having been penned after his return from daily toil—from a consciousness 
that ‘‘ There’s work enough for all,” no matter how humble or exalted.] : 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


WHAT IS THE ORIGIN OF PLEDGING A PERSON’S HEALTH ? 


This practice is traced by some to the time of the Anglo-Saxons, It is said that 
the Danes, being addicted to treachery, were accustomed to invite the Saxons to 
their feasts, and stab them while in the act of lifting the vessel to drink. At last 
the Saxons would never drink in company unless some one present pledged them 
that they would receive no hurt. Strutt says that the old manner of pledging each 
other was for the person who was going to drink to ask one of the company near 
him whether he would pledge his safety. If the person so appealed to answered in 
the affirmative, he held up his sword or knife as a guard to his friend while in the 
exposed posture employed in drinking. To pledge signifies in old French to promise 
or guarantee ; and it has been suggested that the original signification of the term 
employed in this sense was, that persons, who at the banquets did not feel them- 
selves able to reply to numerous challenges addressed to them, might choose some 
one as a pledge or promise for them to drink in their place, 


WHO ARE THE INMATES OF THE CHARTER HOUSE? 


The pensioners of the Charter House, in the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell, 
is limited to eighty. They are nominated by individual governors, They are fed 
and lodged, and have a cloak towards their clothing, with an allowance of £20 a 
year for pocket-money. The class in society from which they are taken depends 
entirely on the discretion of the governor who gives his nomination. They must 
be, however, of decayed fortunes, because they are to declare their poverty on ad- 
mission, and also that they have been housekeepers. “It is a grand and affecting 
sight,’ says Malcolm, ‘‘to see the majestic hall, decorated even for royalty, with tables 
arrayed with shining metal, supported by a large loaf to each plate, and covered by 
dishes smoking with excellent viands excellently cooked, and 80 ancient, respectable, 
venerable men, seated, partaking of the bounties of the immortal Sutton—a bounty 
of nearly two hundred years’ standing. If we follow these men to their apartments, 
we find them furnished with every necessary to make them comfortable. Their 
age is such as to preclude a wish for excesses, nor are such permitted.”” The yearly 
expense of the house in 1815 was about £18,000, including all outgoings. A school 
is also connected with this institution, of which the number is forty-two. The 
scholars wear the academic cap, with a black gown, jacket, and breeches. They 
are generally the sons of gentlemen who have large families and moderate fortunes. 


WHO WAS THE INVENTOR OF THE STOMACH-PUMP ? 


Mr. Read, the son of a Kentish farmer, and brought up to the same employment. 
Led to consider the best means of distributing water for agricultural purposes, he 
soon effected an improvement in the small engine that is usually employed for 
watering plants. But now the question arose,—If water could so easily be removed 
from one yessel to another by a common syringe, why not liquid poisons from the 
stomach? By modifying the syringe then in use, and attaching to it a long ‘elastic 
tube intended to be passed into the stomach, Mr. Read successfully answered this 
important question. Thedeath of the Bishop of Armagh, which occurred in 1822, 
from taking landanum by mistake, had stimulated Mr. Read in carrying out his ex- 
periments, and Sir Astley Cooper, on being shown the instrument in its perfect 
state, exclaimed, ‘‘ Had you brought me this three weeks ago, I could have saved 
the life of a young lady, who died from taking laudanum. I sat hour after hour by 
her side, watching her progress to dissolution, without being in the least able to 
avert her fate !”’ 


WHY 1S A SMOKEY ROOM UNHEALTHY ? 


The act of breathing is to inspire atmospheric air. Oxygen gas, of which this 
air is in part composed, is essential to the purification of the blood frora carbon. 
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But if we confine a few cubic feet of air in a sitting-room, and by means of an ill- _ 
constructed chimney diffuse smoke, which is a form of carbon, throughout the — 
apartment, we compel the lungs to breathe more of the very substance with which 
the blood is already saturated, and which it is the function of the lungs to remove, 


HOW IS IT THAT THE WATERS OF THE THAMES ARE DRANK WITH COMPARATIV 
IMPUNITY ? 44.216 L, GRR 
Used as they are for domestic purposes in London, they are not so injurious as 
they might be supposed to be, as it has been calculated that the volume of ;the 
Thames exceeds by 10,100 times that of the streams of impurities which are daily 
discharged into its bed. But during the warmer months the water dissolves a 


much larger proportion of its putrid contents, and is therefore more unwholesome, 


WHAT IS MAUNDAY THURSDAY? 

It is the day preceding that called Good Friday. It was a custom both in this 
and other countries, for the kings and queens, persons of high estate, and abbots 
of religious houses to perform their Maunday; that is, to wash the feet of a certain 
number of poor people, frequently ¢welve, in superstitious imitation of our Saviour’s 
washing the feet of his disciples. ‘The kings and queens of England, indeed, 
increased the numbers and usually washed the feet of as many persons either as 
they themselves were years old, or had reigned. They afterwards gave them 
meat, clothing, and a little bag of small money. After Cardinal Wolsey had 
washed and kissed the feet of fifty-nine poor men, he gave each one twelve pence 
in money, three ells of good canvass to make them shirts, a pair of new shoes, 
a cask of red herrings, and three white herrings; and one of these had two 
shillings. Royal gifts are still made on this day; but, happily, the superstitious 


practice has long been terminated. US 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF DINING WITH DUKE HUMPHREY ?, OPN, 

This phrase is said to have arisen from part of the public walks in Old St. Paul’s 
called Duke Humphrey’s-walk, where those who were unable to defray their ex- 
penses at a tavern were accustomed to walk, in the hope of obtaining an inyita- 
tion, It means, therefore, to go without dinner. ita Lanes 
WHAT IS PUDDING-TIME? : te ord 

Just in time, or, as we say, ‘‘in the nick of time,” at the beginning» of dinner. 
It was formerly usual to begin with pudding, as it is still in humble life, Saas 
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WHAT IS A POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION ? 


The word “polytechnic” is formed from two Greek words—polus and techné, 
and means ‘‘ many arts.” A Polytechnic School was founded at Paris in 1794, by 
a decree of the National Convention. Its object is to instruet young-persons in 
the mathematical, physical, and chemical sciences. The lists of its professors have 
included the illustrious names of Lagrange, La Place, Berthodet, &c, and fromthe 
ranks of its pupils have proveeded, almost without exception, all the mathematicians 
and philosophers of France who have attained to eminence during the last half- 
century. Our own institution in Regent-street, where so many arts are exhibited, 
is therefore properly named, ve 


~~ 


HOW DOES A CANAL LOCK ACT? Sinton 
A single lock is generally an oblong chamber, about seventy or eighty feet long, 
seven or eight feet wide, and lined with brick. It has a gate at each end, “which, 
when open, connects it with the upper and lower “ pounds,”’ or perfectly level 
ortions of the canal; but when closed, cuts off this communication. Det 
it be supposed that a barge is about to pass upwards through the lock. 
In order that the barge may enter the lock, the following conditions must be ob- 
served :—lst. That the upper gate is shut ; 2nd, That the lower gate is open; and 
srd, as anecessary consequence of the second, That the water in the lock is on the 
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same level as that in the lower pound. These being the conditions, the barge is 
floated into the lock, and the lower gate closed ; water is then admitted through a 
valve from the upper pound, till the lock is filled to the level of the upper pound. 
As the water rises so does the barge also ; and when the lock is filled, the upper 
gate is opened, and the barge emerges from the lock, thence to pursue her journey 
_ along the upper pound of the canal. If, on the contrary, the barge is about to 
descend, the conditions must be thus:—Ist. The lower gate must be closed ; 2nd, 
The upper gate opened ; and 3rd. The water in the lock must be on the same level 
as that inthe upper pound. ‘The barge enters the lock, and the gate is closed 
behind it; then a valve is opened by which the water flows out of the lock into the 
lower ‘pound, until both are at the same level. The lower gate®then opens, and the 


barge is floated out. 
the reverse is that of ‘ locking-up.”’ 


a} 


This operation is called ‘ locking-down the canal ;’’ whereas 


Bs CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


SCENE WITH A PANTHER. 


{The following is from a novel entitled “ Edgar Huntley.” One of the characters 
in the novel, Clithero, the sleepwalker, has become insane, and has fled into one of 
the wild mountain fastnessesof Norwalk. Edgar Huntley endeavours to discover his 


retreat :—] 

I passED through the cave. . ., At 
that moment torrents of rain poured from 
above, and stronger blasts thundered 
amidst these desolate recesses and pro- 
found chasms. Instead of lamenting the 
prevalence of the tempest, | now began 
to regard it with pleasure. It conferred 
new. forms of sublimity and grandeur on 
the scene. As I crept with hands and 
feet along my imperfect bridge, a sudden 
gust had nearly whirled me into the 
frightful’ abyss. ‘T'o preserve myself, I 
was obliged to loose my hold of my bur- 
den, and it fell into the gulf. ‘This inci- 
dent disconcerted and distressed me. As 
soon as I had effected my dangerous pas- 
sage, I screened myself behind a cliff, and 
gave myself up to reflection. 


- While thus occupied, my eyes were 
fixed upon the opposite steeps. The tops 
of the trees, waving to and fro in the wild- 
6st commotion, and their trunks, occa- 
sionally bending to the blast, which in 
these lofty regions blew with a violence 
unknown in the tracts below, exhibited 
an awful spectacle. At length my atten- 
tion Was attracted by the trunk which lay 
across the gulf, and which I had con- 
verted into a bridge. I perceived that it had 
already somewhatswerved from its original 
position, that every blast broke or loosened 
some oi the fibres by whichits roots were 
connected with the opposite bank, and 
that, if the storm did not speedily abate, 
there was imminent danger. of its being 
torn from the rock, and precipitated into 
the.chasm. Thus my retreat would be 
ent off, and the evils from which I was 


endeavouring to rescue another, would be 
experienced by myself. 


I believed my destiny to hang upon the 
expedition with which I should recross 
this gulf. The moments that were spent 
in these deliberations were critical, and 
I shuddered to observe that the trunk was 
held in its place by one or. two fibres, 
which were already stretched almost to 
breaking. 

‘lo pass along the trunk, rendered slip- 
pery by the wet and unsteadfast by the 
wind, was eminently dangerous. To 
maintain my hold in passing, in defiance 
of the whirlwind, required the most 
vigorous exertions. For this end it was 
necessary to discommode myself of my 
cloak and of the volume. 


Just as I had disposed of these encum- 
brances, and had risen from my seat, my 
attention was called to the opposite steep, 
by the most unwelcome object that at this 
time could possibly present itself. Some- 
thing was perceived moving among the 
bushes and rocks, which, for a time, I 
hoped was no more than a raccoon or 
opossum, but which presently appeared 
to be apanther. His grey coat, extended 
claws, fiery eyes, and a cry which he at 
that moment uttered, and which, by its 
resemblance to the human voice, is pecu- 
liarly terrific, denoted him to be the 
most ferocious and untameable of that 
detested race. The industry of our 
hunters has nearly banished animals of 
prey from these precincts. ‘The fastnes- 


ses of Norwalk, however, could not 
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but afford refuge to some of them. Of 
late I had met them so rarely that my 
fears were seldom alive, and I trod with- 


out caution the most rugged and soli-, 


tary haunts. Still, however, I had seldom 
been unfurnished in my rambles with the 
means of defence. 


The unfrequency with which I had 
lately encountered this foe, and the en- 
cumbrance of provisions, made me neglect 
on this occasion to bring with me my 
usual arms. The beast that was now 
before me, when stimulated by hunger, 
was accustomed to assail whatever could 
provide him with a banquet of blood. He 
would set upon the man and the deer with 
equal and irresistible ferocity. -His saga- 
city was equal to his strength, and he 
seemed able to discover when his ‘anta- 
gonist was armed, . ; : 

My past experience enabled me to esti- 
mate the full extent of my danger. He 
sat on the brow of the steep, eyeing the 
bridge, and apparently deliberating whe- 
ther he should cross it. It was probable 
that he had scented my footstepsthus far; 
and should he pass over his vigilance 
could scarcely fail of detecting my 
asylum. : : 

Should he retain his present situation, 
my danger was scarcely lessened. To 
pass over in the face of a famished tiger 
was only to rush upon my fate. The falling 
of the trunk, which had lately been so 
anxiously deprecated, was now ‘with no 
less solicitude desired. Every new gust 
T hoped would tear asunder its remaining 
bands, and, by cutting off all communica- 
tion between the opposite steeps, place me 
in security. My hopes, however, were 
destined to be frustrated. The fibres of 
the prostrate tree were obstinately tena- 
cleus of their hold, and presently the 
animal scrambled down tle rock and pro- 
ceeded to cross it. 

Of all kinds of death, that which now 
menaced me was the most abhorred. ‘T'o 
die by disease, or by the hand of a fellow- 
creature, was lenient in comparison with 
being rent to pieces by the fangs of this 
savage. T'o perish in this obscure retreat, 
by means so impervious to the anxious 
curiosity of my friends, to lose my portion 
of existence by so untoward and ignoble a 
destiny, was insupportable. I bitterly 
deplored my rashness in coming hither 
unprovided for an encounter like this. 

The evil of my present circumstances 
consisted chiefly in suspense. My death 
was unavoidable, but my imagination had 
leisure to torment itself by anticipations. 
One foot of the savage was slowly and 
cautiously moved after the other. 


He! 
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struck his claws so deeply into. tlie bark, 
that they were with difficulty withdrawn. 
At length he leaped upon the ground. We _ 
were now separated by an interval of 
scarcely eight feet. 'T'o leave the spot 
where | crouched was impossible. Behmd 
and beside me the cliff rose perpendicu- 
larly, and ‘before me was this grim and’ 
terrific visage. I shrunk still closer to the 
ground, and closed my eyes. te 
From this pause of horror I was aroused _ 
by the noise occasioned by a second spring _ 
of the animal. _ He leaped into the pit in. 
which I had so deeply rogretiers that I had 
not taken refuge, and disappeared. My 
rescue Was so sudden, and so much beyond 
my belief or my hope, that I doubted for a 
moment whether my senses did not de- - 
ceive me. This oppo of escape was 
not to be neglected. I left my place and 
scrambled over the trunk with a precipi- 
tation which had liked to have proved 
fatal. The tree groaned and shook under 
me, the wind blew with unexampled Vio-- 
lence, and I had scarcely reached the op-~ 
posite steep when the roots were severed — 
from the rock, and the whole fell thunder- 
ing to the bottom of the chasm. : 
fy trepidations were not speedily 
quieted. 1 looked back with wonder on™ 
my hair-breadth escape, and on that singu>” 
lar concurrence of events which had 
placed me in so short a period in absolute” 
security. Had the trunk fallen a moment” 
earlier, I should have been imprisoned on — 
the hill or thrown headlong. Had its fall” 
been delayed another moment, I should — 
have been pursued; for the beast now 
issued from its den, and testified his sur- 
prise and disappointment by tokens the- 
sight of which made my blood run cold. — 
He saw me, and hastened to the verge 
of the chasm. He squatted on his hind=> 
legs, and: assumed the attitude of one 
preparing to He My consternation was 
excited afresh by these appearances. It 
seemed at first as if the rift was too wide” 
for any power of muscles to carry him” 
in safety over; but I knew the unparal- 
leled agility of this animal, and that his” 
experience had made ‘him a better a a 
of the practicability of this exploitithan I> 
was. « pert i 
Still ‘there was hope that he would” 
relinquish this design as desperate. ‘This* 
hope was quickly at an end. He 8} 7 
and his fore legs touched the verge of the” 
rock on which I stood. In spite of vehe-~ 
ment exertions, however, the surface was ~ 
too smooth and too hard to ‘allow him te” 
make good his hold. He'fell, and a pierc-~ 
ing cry, uttered below, showed that no-~ 
thing had obstructed ‘his descent to the” 
bottom.—Charles B. Brown, > — 
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' FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


“STRucTURE or ANIMALS. — When we 
stoop forward, as in reading a book which 
lies on the table, we may feel a ligament 
extending from the projecting part of the 
spine, between the shoulders, to the back 
part of the head. It suspends the head, 
and relieves the muscles. But as man 
generally carries his head erect, this liga- 
ment is not to be compared in strength to 
the corresponding part in quadrupeds, 
where, from the horizontal position of the 
spine, the head always hangs. It is long 
and strong in the horse; and the admirable 
thing is, the accurate adjustment of the 
elasticity of this ligament to the weight and 
position of the head, which is balanced by 
itasonasteel-yard. With this cireumstance 
in our mind, let us observe the peculiar 
form of the elephant. One of the grinders 
of the elephant weighs seventeen pounds, 
and of these there are four; the jaws must 
be provided to give socketing te such teeth, 
and must have space and stringth to give 
lodgment and attachment to muscles suffi- 
cient for moving this grinding machine : 
the animal must haveits defence too. Now, 
each of the tusks sometimes weighs as 
much as 113 pounds. To support. this 
enormous and heavy head, the seven ver- 
tebrze of the neck of this animal (the same 
number that we find in the giraffe) are com- 
pressed in so remarkable a manner as to 
bring the head close upon the body, making 
it, aS it were, a part of the body without 
the interposition of a neck. But the animal 
must feed, and, as its head cannot reach 
the ground, it must possess an instrument 
like a hand to minister to the mouth, to 

rasp the herbage, and lift it to its lips. 

his instrument we see in the proboscis or 
trunk. Let us now see how the neck and 
head are accommodated for feeding, when 
there is no proboscis, and when the animal 
hag ashort neck. The elk is a strange un- 
couth animal, from the setting on of its 
head. The weight of the horns is enormous; 
and, if the head and horns were extended 
forwards from the body on an elongated 
meck, they would overbalance the body. 
When we observe also the want of relation 
between the length of the fore-legs and that 
of the neck, it becomes an interesting cir- 
ecumstance to find that the animal feeds off 
the sides of rocks, and does not browse 
upon the herbage at its feet. A remarkable 
proof how unable this animal isto feed in 
the common way was afforded by an: acci- 
dent which befel a fine specimen in the 


unintentionally scattered upon the ground. 
he was obliged, in order to reach it, te ex- 
tend his fore-legs laterally ; in this position 
his foot slipped, he dislocated his shoulder, 
and died of the accident. 


QUANTITY oF BLOOD IN ANIMALS.— 
Those who have net considered the subject 
must be surprised at the quantity of blood 
which is propelled through the heart of any 
moderately-sized animal in the course of 
twenty-four hours. In man the quantity of 
blood existing in the body at any given mo- 
ment is probably from 30 to 40 pints. Of 
these an ounce and a half, or about three 
table-spoonfuls, are sent out-at every stroke, 
which multiplied into 75 (the average rate 
of the pulse) give 1,125 ounces, or 7 pints 
in a minute—z. e., 420 pints, or 255 gallons 
in an hour ; and 1,260 galions, or nearly 24 
hogsheads, ina day. Now, if we recollect 
that the whale is said to send out from his 
heart, at each stroke, 15 gallons, the imagi- 
pation is overwhelmed with the aggregate 
of the quantity that must pass through the 
heart of that leviathan of the deep in twenty- 
four hours. It is a general law that the 
pulse of the larger animals is slower than 
that of the smaller; but even if we put the 
pulse of the whale as low as 20 in a minute, 
the quantity circulated through the heart, 
calculated at 16 gallons for each pulsation, 
will be 432,000 gallons, equal to 8,000 hogs- 
heads, in twenty-four hours. The considera- 
tion of this amazing quantity is, however, 
a subject of mere empty wonder if not ac- 
companied with the reflection, that, in order 
to produce the aggregate amount, the heart 
is kept in constant motion, and that, in fact, 
it is incessantly beating, as it is termed, or 
throwing out the blood in the arteries, from 
the first period of our existence to the mo- 
ment of our death, without any sensation of 
fatigue, or even without our being conscious 
of the process, except it be interrupted by 
eorporal or mental agitation. 


Tus BusH-ropz ViInE.—A vine calledthe 
bush-rope by the woodcutters, on account of 
its usein hauling out the heaviest timber, has 
asingularappearancein the forests of Deme- 
rara, inSouth America. Sometimes you see 
it nearly as thick as a man’s body, twisted 
like a corkscrew round the tallest trees, and 
rearing its head high above their tops. At 
other times, three or four of them, like 
strands in a cable, join tree to tree, and 
branch to branch, together. Others, de- 
scending from on high, take root as soon 


Zoelogical Gardens. “Kis food having been' as their extremity touches the ground, and 
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appear like shrouds and stays supporting lin general a little broken atthe top. On 


the mainmast of a ship; while others, send- 
ing out shoots in all directions, remind you 
of what travellers caJl a matted forest. 
Oftentimes a tree, above a hundred feet 
high, uprooted by the whirlwind, is stopped 
in its fall by these amazing cables of nature; 
hence you see trees with their trunks in- 
clined very far from the perpendicular, not 
only vegetating, but sending forth vigorous 
shoots, their heads remaining firmly sup- 
ported by the bush-rope; many of their 
roots soon refix themselves in the earth 
and frequently a strong shoot will sprout 
out perpendicularly from near the root of 
the reclining trunk, and in time become a 
fine tree. 


GIGANTIC TREES IN VAN DIEMAN’s 
LAanp.— We have been to-day to see the 
Giants on the bank of the Emu River, 
below the confluence of the Loud Water, 
and on the Hampshire Hills side. Though 
we did not find a tree of 70 feet actual girth, 
there was one of 55 feet at four feet from 
the ground, carrying up its magnitude to a 
surprising height. Others, within a few 
hundred yards, measured 48, 43, 403, 38, 
37, 32, and 28 feet, all of them fine trees of 
about 200 feet in height. None. of them 
were much decayed at the bottom, though 


the base of one of them was a tumour, or 
carbuncle, ‘measuring 12 feet across and 6 
feet high. Amongst them was a fallen tree 
22 feet at the base, and 19 at 110 feet up: 
a limb of 184 feet sprung from it at 90 feet 
of elevation, and at 120 feet two other large 
limbs; at 150 feet the general head com- 
menced ; its total height, as measured, was. 
218 feet. By its fali it had uprooted. 
another 168 feet long, which had brought 
up a ball of earth 20 feet across. These 
trees were all Stringy Barks. When we 
returned from Emu Bay, four miles up the 
road, I measured a Stringy Bark in a state 
of decay, 196 feet to the branches ; and 
near to ita White Gum 30 feet round; and. 
on the Lopham road, two of 35 and 33 feet, 
their height probably 180 feet. The loftiest. 
Tree Ferns were 30 feet in the trunk, 12. 
feet fronds; the largest circumference 89. 
feet. I have also measured, at the Hamp- 
shire Hills, a broad-leaved Swamp Tea Tree, 
(Leptospermum Lanigerum) 70 feet oy 45 
a Silver Wattle, 60 feet by 11 feet 2 inches, 
spreading 60 feet; and a Sassifras, 140 feet 
by 6 feet. The largest Myrtle I have mea- 
sured was 28 feet, but I think they may be 
found exceeding 30 feet.—Eztract of a Let- 
ter bbe: the Hampshire Hills, Van Dieman’s 
Land. BLIGM 


KING COAL AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


They drew me forth from my darksome den, 
Where for ages I dwelt with night: 
They bore me up, and with shouts of men, 3 
They welcomed me into the light. is 
O’er hill and o’er vale, by steam and by rail, 
They conveyed me safe and whole; 
They placed me in state at the Palace gate, 
And there I reign, King Coal. 


For ’twas mine these walls, 


with their silvery sheen, 


To prepare in their crystal sea ; 
And the forest of pillars that tower within, > 


Were molten and shaped by me. 
Yon engine that proudly lifts his beam, 


The spindles that merrily roll, lees 
The circling wheel and the moving steam, iit 
Are all set to work by King Coal, 


The rulers have kept King Coal without— 
Within it is Gold that reigns ; rele 

But with me there is peace and labour stout, lias 
Whilst Gold gathers care with his gains. 


In the Palace are beauties to charm the eye, PTE. 
And riches to tempt the soul, at Salt 

‘And canopied couches where kings may lie; 

But their costliest bed of state cannot vie 


With a bed of the dark King Coal, 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


S. noun-substantive; a. adjective ; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v.a, verb-active ; v.%. verb-neuter, 
Fascro/unar, @. united in a bundle; | boards or planks that have one edge thinner 
resembling a bundle of rods; in botany, the | than another. 


term is used to describe those roots of the 
tuberous kind in which the knobs are col- 
lected in bundies, as the peony, &c. 
_Fas'crng, s. (in fortification) fagots, or 
small. branches of trees, mixed with earth 
to fill up trenches, or to make up a parapet 
for protection. 

_Fas?’Nnegss, s.a strong place; strength; 
security. 

Fa/Ta-MorGa/NA, s. a name given to a 
vety striking optical delusion which has 
been noticed, chiefly in the Strait of Mes- 
sina, between the coasts of Sicily and 
Calabria. The images of men, of houses, 
&c., are occasionally seen from the coast, 
sometimes in the water, and sometimes in 
the air, or at the surface of the water. 

Fa’TAuLtIsmM, s. the doctrine that all things 
happen by inevitable necessity. 

Fates, s. pl. (in mythology) the Destinies ; 
goddesses supposed to preside over the 
birth and life of man. They were three in 
number, Olotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. 
The first was supposed to hold the distaff, 
the second to draw the thread of human 
life, and the third to cut it off. 

FA’THERLAND, §. the land of our ances- 
tors. 

Fatu’om, s. a ‘measure containing six 
feet, being taken from the space a man can 
reach with both his arms extended ; v.a. to 
penetrate into, to sound, to ascertain the 
depth of anything. 

FATID‘ICAL, a. 
foretell events, &c. 

Fatu'ity, s. foolishness, weakness of 
mind, idiocy 

Fav’cet, s. the pipe inserted into a vessel 
to give vent to the liquor, and stopped up 
by a vent or spigot. 

Faun, s. a sort of inferior heathen deity, 
pretended to inhabit the woods; thence 
called sylvan deities. 


Fav'iztovs, a. consisting of ashes. 

Fav’ositTe, s. a genus of fossil zoophytes. 

Fr’atty, s. homage, loyalty, submission ; 
duty due to a superior. 

FEAS'IBLE, @. practicable; that may be 
done. 

Frat, s. an act, a deed; trick or sleight ; 
a. neat, quick, ready. 

FEATH’ER-EDGE, s. the name given to 


having the power to 


Frar’cy, ad. neatly, nimbly, readily. 

Frea’rurz, s. the cast or make of the 
face ; any lineament or single part of the 
face ; the chief point in any plan, object, or 
undertaking. 

FeEb’RIFUGE, s, any medicine serviceable 
inafeyer, — 4 

Fer’sRILE, a. relating .or belonging to a 
fever. 

Fr’cit (Latin) s. a word used by artists 
to indicate the designer, sculptor, or en- 
graver of any piece of art. - 

Frc’una, s. the green matter of plants; 
the extract of vegetables; starch. 

FEC’/ULENCE, s. muddiness, lees, dregs. 

Fr’ounD, a. fruitful, prolific, rich. 

FrED’ERAL, a. relating to a league or con- 
federation. 

Fre, s. a reward; wages; payment 
claimed by persons in office; reward to 
physicians or lawyers ; in Jaw, all lands and 
tenements that are held by any acknow- 
Jedgment of superiority to a higher lord, 
called fee simple when unconditional. 

Fr’.Inz, a. belonging to or resembling a 
cat; the name given to aclass of animals of 
the cat kind, which, though differing in 
size and colour, are nearly allied to each 
other. 

FELL/MONGER, s. a dealer in hides or 
skins of beasts, 


Fr’/LO-DE-SB (French) s. one who com- 
mits self-murder; a suicide. 


FE ’Log, s, the cireumference of a wheel. 


FEL’LOW, s. a companion, an associate, 
an equal; a mean person; a member of a 
college; fellow is also used as a compound 
word in many cases—as fellow-citizen, fel- 
low-servant, fellow-commoner, &c. 

FEL/LOWSHIP, $. companionship; part- 
nership ; an establishment in a college, 
with share in its revenue; in asithmetie, 
that rule of plural proportion whereby ac- 
counts are balanced depending between 
divers persons who have put together a 
general stock. 


FEL/ON, s. 2 criminal; one who has com- 
mitted a capital offence or crime. 


FrL’/spar, s. a crystalised mineral com- 
pound of silica, alumina, and potash, one 
of the constituents of granite, softer than 
quartz, and harder than glass—generally 
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white, greyish, or reddish, and convertible | work in the form of a wreath or garland of 


into clay. 

Feu, s.a kind of cloth, the particles of 
which are united without weaving ; used in 
making hats, &c. 

Frive’ca, s.a small open boat with six 
oars. 

Fenw’ME Couver’rtz (French) s. a mar- 
ried woman protected from personal liabi- 
lities. Fem/’me sol/e, an unmarried woman. 

FEm’ININE, a. belonging to a female; 
soft, tender, womanish. 

Fem’ORAL, a. belonging to, the thigh. 

FEN, s. a marsh, a moor, a bog; soft 
moist ground. 

Fzncr, s. a guard, enclosure, mound, 
hedge. 

FEN/CING, 5S. 
weapons, 

FENES’TRAL, @. belonging to windows. 

Fr’opATARY, s. one who holds an estate 


under tenure of service, &c., to a superior 
lord. 

FEOFF’MENT, S. (in law) the act of grant- 
ing possession. 

FERMENTA’TION, Ss. an internal and 
spontaneous motion of the small particles 
ofa mixed body, caused by the operation 
of some active acid matter. Chemists 
have distinguished fermentation into five 
kinds :—1. The saccharine fermentation, by 
which starch and gum are conyerted into 
sugar. 2. The alcoholic, or vinous fer- 
mentation, by which sugaris converted into 
alcohol. 3. The viscous, or muctlaginous 
fermentation, which converts sugar into 
slime or muctlage instead of alcohol. 4. The 
acetous fermentation, by which alcohol is 
converted into vinegar. 5, The putrid 
fermentation, or putrefaction, which is ex- 
hibited in its most marked form in the 
putrefaction of animal substances. 

FERN, s. a plant growing on heaths, &c. 

_ Frp’ReEovs, a. made of iron, or contain- 
ing iron. 

FERRICAL’CITE, 5, a species of calcareous 


earth, or limestone, combined with about 15 
per cent. of iron. 


FERRIG’/INOUS, a. partaking of iron, 


FEw RULE, s. an iron ring put round any- 
thing te‘keep it from cracking; an instru- 
ment of chastisement used in some schools. 


Ferry, FER’RYBOAT, 5s. a boat for con- 
veying passengers across rivers, creeks, &c. 

FER’VID, a. vehement, zealous, burning. 

Fxss’8-POINT, s. the centre of an es- 
cutcheon. 

Fxs’TER, v.%. to rankle, to corrupt. 


the art of defence by 


FPxzstoon’, s. an ornament of carved | 
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flowers or leaves twisted together, thickest 
at the middle, and suspended by the two 
extremes, whence it hangs down perpen- 
dicularly. 

Frs/tucovs, a. formed of straw. 

Fericu, Freiisx, s. an idol worshipped 
by certain of the African negroes. 

Fern, a. stinking; having an offensive 
smell; rancid. 

FrrLock, s. a tuft of hair that grows 
behind a horse’s leg, im the space between 
the joint next to the foot and the hoof. 

Frvu’pAL, a@. dependant; held by tenure 
of a superior lord. 

Fru-pk-Jo1E (French) a bonfire; firing 
of guns on any joyful occasion. nt. § 

FEv‘ILLAGE, s. a bunch or row of leaves, 

Fx/vER, s. a disease in which the body is 
violently heated, and. the pulse quickened, 


| or in which heat and cold, prevail by turns. 


Fi’/BRe, s. a small thread or string; the 
first constituent parts of bodies. 

Frp’una, s. the outer and lesser bone of 

the leg. 

Fic/t1Lm, a. moulded into form; manu- 
factured by the potter. 

Fric’TIoNn, s. a story or thing feigned or 
invented ; a falsehood. 

Fictitious, a. imaginary, false, notreal, 
allegorical. 

Fin, s. a pointed iron with which seamen 
entwist cords. 

Fripv’cIAL, a. confident, undoubting. 

Fisr, s. a fee; a manor; possession held 
by tenure of a superior. ’ 

FIELD/-MARSHAL, §$. the officer of 
highest military rank in England, 

FLEND, S, an infernal being ; an enemy. 

Fie’/r1 Fa/crAs (in law), s, a judicial writ 
for him that has recovered in an action of 
debt or damages, to the sheriff, to command 
him to levy the debt or the damages. 

Fig/MENT, s. a fiction; an invention. 

Fig/URATIVE, @. not literal; represent- 
ative ; metaphorical. 

Figure, s, shape; external form; re- 
semblance; a statue, an image; a repre- 
sentation in painting ; in artthémetic, a cha- 
racter denoting some number ; in theology, 
a type; in rhetoric, the change of a word is 
a trope, and any affection of a sentence a 
Jigure. . 

F11/AMENT, s. a slender thread, a fibre. 

FILE, s. a steel tool to rub down promi- 
nences; a wire for papers; a line of sol- 
diers; a catalogue; arcll; a series. 
jPaaNe a, pertaining to or becoming a 
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GRUMBLING, OR FREE CRITICISM, THE GLORY OF OLD 
ENGLAND. 


Ir is said that English is a mongrel tongue, made up of one can hardly tell what. 
So it may be; but still we would not change it for any modern or ancient language 
of which we have ever heard or read. We have the advantage of expressing our- 
selves in almost any dialect we please. We can speak plain Saxon, heavy German, 
musical Italian, polished French, or learned Greek; so that in speech we can he- 
come all things to all men. ‘“ Grumbling’ and ‘‘Grumbler’’ are good old words, 
which, in their very sound, seem to. speak their own sense; but still they are not 
considered very polite, and hence we prefer “criticism” to ‘“grumbling.” A 
grumbler is supposed to be no better than he should be, but, of course, a critic is a 
learned personage and a gentleman’; and yet the words are not very unlike in their 
signification. To grumble is to find fault, and to find fault is considered one main 
part of criticism—so much so, indeed, that, if a book is reviewed, without having 
any part condemned, the writer of the critique generally makes an apology for not 
having practised this important branch of his avocation. 

In England, grumbling, or rather criticism, is practised by everyone. If is no 
small portion of our Magna Charta. It is quite amusing to see an Englishman enter 
a train just after he has settled his bill at the hotel where he has spent the last two 
or three days and nights. He has hardly dismissed the porter who has put his 
carpet-bag under the seat and touched his hat.to him, before he begins :—The charges 
are most outrageous; the bread was sour; the butter rancid; the ham rusty; the 
coffee abominable ; the tea no better; the eggs addled ; the meat spoilt in cooking, 
or too tough and hard to be eaten ; the fowl was twenty years old; the soup nothing 
but coloured water with some filthy seasoning init ; and the beer, porter, wine, and 
Spirits, no one conid drink without being ill; and, as a proof of this, the gentleman 
himself has been taking physic for the last fortnight, and is not yet recovered from 
aliments brought on by the horrid food and drink which he had to pay for at so dear 
arate. And he now suspects that the drugs he has used were adulterated, or that the 
stupid chemist gave him the wrong medicine. And, as to going to bed, why you 
had better stay up than sleep in such miserable and wretched rooms, where either 
the curtains suffocate you, or the want of them brings on such dreadful attacks of 
toothache and rheumatism. And as for the beds, they were so soft that you were 
buried, or so hard that your bones were sore. Our friend has travelled through 
Mngland and the Continent, and can tell you the most doleful tales, also, about the 
tortures inflicted by the railway carriages. In the first class you are melted with 
heat, from the lining and-padding; in the second, rubbed raw by the hard boards ; 
and in the third, thrown into a consumption by draughts, Ona porter, the other 
day, asking fora sight of the railway ticket, at Bristol, ‘‘ That,” said an angry gentle- 
man, “is the ninety-ninth time between this and London.” Poor John Bull, the 
whole world sets on him to do him some wrong. He is an Ishmaelite, and has every 
man’s hand against him, and, were it not that he can use his own rather adroitly, 
would soon be fretted out of his life. His own country has hardly a good thing in 
it, and'in other lands matters are ten times worse. 

We can assure our readers that haying travelled a littie through England and on 
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the Continent, we haye heard not only all the complaints here recorded, but 
enough to fill yolumes ; so that we always expect when we meet witha country- 
man that we shall hear him find fault. Perhaps some of our readers will be ready 
to say that the remarks given above are proofs that we—the writer—are no better 
than others; and, therefore, we stop to assure them that we pen these observations 
without one drop of bile in our pens or our temperament. Having fora long time 
given up all stimulants, we are never bilious, and therefore we have never any: gall 
to pollute our pages with; and as a proof of this we are first going to show that 
one of the finest traits in John Bull’s character is his disposition to grumble. A 
Frenchman is too polite to find fault, and bows most gentlemanly to everything 
and everybody. Politeness is all in allto him. He would rather have his morals, 
his judgment, his taste, his anything, suspected than his politeness. An Ameri- 
can—a real Yankee—has already arrived at perfection; and to breathe a whisper 
unfavourable to anything American is to wound him to his inmost heart; and 
therefore you never hear Brother Jonathan saying one word in disparagement of 
himself or his country. ‘There everything and everybody ‘‘ goes a-head.’’ Itis 
true our brother lays rather hardly on other people, and especially on the ‘* Bri- 
tishers,’’ but you never find him speaking otherwise than well of himself and the . 
States. Hven Slavery, a learned American doctor told us a week or two since, 
must be treated kindly. We should remember that it is American, and, therefore, 
should not be criticised too severely. 

Now, there is nothing at all of this about John Bull. He is so rough, or has, in 
spite of his impoliteness, so keen a sense of the true, the right, and the beautiful, 
that he spares nothing, whether foreign or domestic, which in his judgment falls 
short of perfection, Hence, no man in England expects the least mercy to be 
shown to his faults and imperfections. Rank, royalty, wealth, literature, art, 
trades, science, private character, and even religion, are all examined and criti- 
cised with the utmost freedom. It is no use to say the thing is English, is home- 
made, &c., &c.; those very words would make a real Anglo-Saxon. the more severe. 
Everyone and everything have to go under the ordeal of his critical eye, but none 
are examined so unmercifully as the English and English productions. A Scots- 
man will be forgiven ; an Irishman or Welshman may pass without much diffi- 
culty; and a foreigner, notwithstanding John’s reputed boorishness, will have 
many allowances; at the lofty gait of an American, John Bull laughs aloud, and is 
too merry to be over severe ; but when he has hold of a real Englishman bred and 
born, there is no pity. Everything that he says or does is picked to pieces, 
and the poor victim finds there is no help for him in these critical junctures. © 

Some may suppose that the result of all this is very bad, but, far from this, the 
nation owes no small degree of its pre-eminence to these grumblings or criticisms. 
A real Anglo-Saxon, like the Spartan youth, who was bleeding under the scourge, 
_would be ashamed to ery out, to ask for mercy, or even show a distortedlook. He 
imagines that a thing which cannot bear a little rough handling is of too ginger- 
bread a character to last long. It is amusing to find how obsequiously some 
authors, authoresses, and others, will supplicate for gentle treatment, and their plea 
is seldom refused, though John is generally wicked enough to remark that as they 
are too frail to be even looked at, why he will pass them by. Nothing is more 
amusing to an Englishman than to see the care with which almost everything, in 
some countries, is protected from public gaze and popular breath, What a delicate 
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thing is royalty on the Continent, and even Presidénts are now gétting as tender 
and frail as kings; they act as if a mere zephyr would blow them all away. 

Monarchs, nobles, bishops, priests, senators, manufacturers, generals, &c., &c., seem 

_ to be made of wax-work in other land, and therefore not a breath must be heard 
except in their praise. What fragile things the Pope, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia must be, if we give credit to their various modes 
of defence, from even the slightest attack. 

Among us, on the contrary, everything which is good has borne the storms of 
ages. The oak is justly sacred to British hearts, The king of the forest only stands 
the firmer, and has struck its roots the deeper for having had to endure the blasts 
of a thousand winters, or the heat of a thousand summers ; and whatever among us 
is based in truth and right, is equally bold and strong. Here monarchy is not 
squeamish, nor tottering, because it has allowed itself to be examined and freed from 
its oppressions. Our aristocracy and prelacy also have the advantage of being called 
to the bar of public opinion, and by timely reform or improvement may secure 
respect. Our language, science, literature, arts, and religion, make progress because 
they are every day sent to the national school, and are periodically examined. 
And this latter operation is no ‘‘ little go,’”’ as they say at Cambridge. ‘There is no 
respect of persons by our grumblers, alias critics; but every one who blunders or 
trips is sure to be plucked. 

Now, we owe almost everything to this finding of fault, and these inquisitions of 
public opinion. Yonder magistrate knows if he does not judge justly and rightly 
he will be in the pillory of the Press before mid-day to-morrow, and will, perhaps, 
have to hang there for the next seven, or seventy, or seven hundred years. 
Jeffries is being gibbeted now, and.will be so until time shall end. Being sus- 
pended a few hours like Archbishop Leighton’s father, or Defoe, is child’s play 
compared with this. What is the reason that yonder lordling has to get his tea or 
his coffee made more than usually strong this morning, and has taken a glass of 
brandy to boot? Alas, alas! the Times newspaper is lying on the table, along 

with other journals, and he made a speech yesterday at a public meeting or in 
Parliament, and it is not only reported, but, ten to one, it is commented upon. The 
grumblers have been at work. See how the noble senator’s colour comes and goes, 
and yet what is the use of it > He has been in the inquisition and now is in the 
pillory. ‘* Litera scripta manet.’’ Thousands of copies expose his folly. His logic, 
his English, his rhetoric, which cost him days and nights of labour, are torn to 
tatters and scattered to the winds never to be gathered up again. Does he not 
wish himself aTurk, and bless the empire of Nicolaus of Russia, the Pope, or the 
President of France, under which the press is gagged? Butitis no good; oaths, 
curses, libels, blustering, letters of explanation, all, all fail, and the only thing 
left him is to learn a lesson from his folly, and resclve to mend, or to hold his 
tongue. 

One, perhaps, of our most exquisite grumblers or critics is Punch. Those who get 
into his power feel themselves as it were in the grasp of one who, while he professes 
to tickle, positively tortures, and the more anguish he inflicts the more loudly he 
laughs, and never more so than when he gets a monarch, a lord, a bishop, or any 
gentlemanin black in his hands. ‘There is a good deal of true John Bullism in 
all this. For, after all, he means no harm. There is real philanthropy in all, He 
wants all men, and especially Englishmen, to be perfect in knowledge, manners, 
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arts, and religion; and hence he ean, notwithstanding his seeming cruelty, be as 
good-natured as an angel to all those who take his advice and learn to excel. 


What monuments he has erected for Milton, Howard, Newton, and others ! 


Eng- 


land has risen beeause she has had critics, and has allowed them freedom of 
speech, But for the men who have pointed out her faults, she would still have 
been a barbarian nation, and should she ever become so vain or besotted as to 
silence public opinion, from that hour her sun will go down. 


THE ARABS IN SPAIN. 
( Concluded.) 


IMMEDIATELY after the imprisonment 
of his uncle, Aben Osmin was proclaimed 
Mohammed IX. by his own partisans. 
His possession of the Moorish sceptre 
however, was not long undisputed. Ano- 
ther claimant, whose pretensions were 
supported by Abdelbar, the hagib of the 
late king,and a large body of the nobles, 
appeared in the person of Mohammed ben 
Ismail. To narrate in detail their con- 
tentions for the tottering throne of Gra- 
nada would be tedious and uninstructive, 
and would occupy space which may be 
more agreeably and profitably taken up 
in this closing sketch of the history of the 
Mohammedan power in Spain. Alter- 
nately aided in their suicidal strife by 
Juan of Castile, the common enemy of 
both, they wasted energies which should 
have been employed in building up the 
relics of their doomed and fast-falling 
kingdom. Gradually the party of Aben 
Ismail gained the ascendancy. Finding 
that all hopes of successfully continuing 
the struggle were at an end, Aben Osmin 
resolved to signalise his fall by an act 
truly characteristic of a Moorish prince. 
Under the pretext of consulting the safety 
of the city, which was closely beset by the 
forces ofhisrival,he called together the chief 
citizens of Granada, such especially as he 
knew were favourable to the causeof Aben 
Ismail, and as they successively arrived at 
the door they were seized and executed 
by the soldiers of the guard. He then 
secretly left the city, plunged into the 
mountains, and was never heard of 
more. 

On the disappearance of the son of Os- 
min, the gates of Granada were opened 
to Aben Ismail, who was proclaimed king 
as Mohammed X. His brief reign of two 
years was disturbed throughout by the 
continual irruptions of Enrique IV., the 
new king of Castile. In vain did the 
Moorish sovereign apply for a truce, and 
even offer to hold his narrowed dominions, 


which were now bounded between the 
mountains of Elvira and the sea, as a fief 
of Castile. The additional condition of 
an annual tribute of twelve thousand pis- 
toles was insisted on, and at this cost was 
it that he purchased a brief peace before 
his death, in a.D. 1467. 

The days of Moorish power in Spain 
were numbered in the Book of Fate, and 
the destined period was fast hastening to 
a close, Few more fitting instruments 
could have been found to accomplish the 
adverse purposes of fate than Ali Muley 
Abul Hassan, who succeeded his father. 
The first three years of hisreign were passed 
in comparative peace, but the flames of in- 
ternal war were again lighted by the re- 
volt of the Governor of Malaga. In 
vain did Abul Hassan attempt to regain 
the allegiance which had been transferred 
to Enrique of Castile. For more thansix 
years he inefiectually carried on a desul- 
tory but destructive warfare, which raged 
almost without intermission, making 
lamentable havoc among the best soldiers 
of his kingdom. In a.pD. 1474 Enrique 
died, and was succeeded by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. From them Abul Hassan 
obtained a truce, which procured him a 
temporary tranquillity from without. 
But, if free from foreign invasion, he was 
harassed by the scarcely less ruinous dis- 
cord which reigned within the walls of 
Granada. The Sultana Zoraya, mother 
of Abu Abdalla, heir-presumptive of the 
throne, entertained adeep hatred against 
another of his wives, a Spanish lady, and 
mother of two princes. The chief affection 
of the king was placed on the latter, 
whose interests and those of her children 
were espoused by a large number of the 
Moorish chiefs, whilst a still more nume- 
rous but not more influential portion ad- 
hered to the cause of Zoraya and her son.* 


* In some accounts of the civil wars Which arose 
out of these disputed claims, Zoraya is said to 
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How fatal these internal disorders 
proved will soon be seen. In 1478 the 
truce with Castile expired, and Abul Has- 
san applied for its renewal. The Chris- 
tian sovereigns, who were too busily en- 
gaged in their own domestic wars with 
the partisans of the Princess Juana, con- 
sented, resolving at the same time to at- 
tempt the final overthrow of the Moorish 

ower so soon as the rivalry with Juana 

ad been brought to an end. Aware of 
this, Abul Hassan paid but little respect 
to the provisions of the treaty. In 1481 
he crossed the frontiers of “Andalusia, and 
arrived before the fortress of Zahara, 
which he knew to be feebly garrisoned. 
The opportunity was highly favourable to 
the assailants. The night was dark, the 
wind high, and the rain descended in tor- 
rents, circumstances which inspired the 
inhabitants with a fatal security, and thus 
rendered easy the capture of the fortress, 
Aided by the darkness, the Moorish sol- 
diers silently approached the walls, which 
they scaled, and took possession of the 
place before the surprised Christians could 
dream of defence. Havin placed a strong 
garrison in the place, and strengthened 
the fortifications, Abul Hassan returned 
triumphant to Granada. His joy, however, 
was of short duration, for a similar and 
equally successful attack was made by a 
determined band of Christians upon Al- 
hama, one of the bulwarks of the capital 
itself, though distant from it about fifteen 
leagues. ‘he intelligence spread the 
greatest consternation through Granada. 
Having assembled a large army, the king 
marched hastily to recover a place of such 
importance ; but, hearing of the approach 
of Ferdinand to its relief, he as hastily 
retired. A second effort was made for its 
recovery; but Abul Hassan was recalled 
to Granada, in the middle of his besieging 
operations, by the intelligence that a eon- 
spiracy to dethrone him was active in the 
capital. On reaching the Alhambra, the 
' king was not surprised to hear that his 
wife, Zoraya, and his son, Abu Abdalla, 
were the prime movers of the rebellion. 
He speedily consigned both to the tower 
of Comares, one of the atalayas or watch- 
towers of the Alhambra, and would have 
saved himself any further trouble from his 
son, by the summary aidof the executioner, 
had not Zoraya effected his escape. Having 
bribed the keepers, she-introduced her 


have been the Spanish lady, whilst Ayxa la 
Horra is given as the name of the mother 
of Abu Abdalla. The account given above seems 
to be supported by the best authorities. The 
mere question of name, however, is of little im- 
pertance, 


women into the tower, and, by means of 
their veils and tunics tied together, low- 
ered the prince in the night from the 
battlements to the foot of the tower, 
where a number of trusty horsemen were 
prepared to receive him. His partisans 
immediately proclaimed him in the city, 
amidst loud cries of “Long live the king 
Abu Abdalla !” 

To relate in detail the commotions 
consequent upon this disastrous rivalry 
between father and son would only be to 
weary the reader by a repetition of similar 
disorders to those which have latterly oc- 
cupied so much of these papers. An out- 
line of the most prominent facts must 
suffice. Abu Abdalla seized upon the 
Alhambra, and compelled his father to 
retire to Malaga. As might be expected, 
whilst Granada was thus being torn asun- 
der by the contentions of its rulers, its old 
hereditary foes were not slow in taking 
advantage of circumstances so favourable 
to the invader. Anxious, however, to 
establish his own power in the capital, 
Abu Abdalla offered but little opposition 
to the arms of the Christians, whose irrup- 
tions were chiefly repelled by the forces 
of his father. In two consecutive actions 
between isolated detachments of Chris- 
tians and Moors, the latter had the 
advantage, but in a third Abu Abdalla 
himself, who had advanced as far as 
Lucena, to share in the war, was defeated 
and made prisoner. A heavy ransom, 
however, soon after obtained his liberation 
and sent him forward to renew a contest 
which was to be the last in the history of 
Granada as a Mohammedan state. In the 
meantime a third party had arisen, who, 
dissatisfied with the father because he was 
infirm with age, and with the son because 
he was the reputed ally of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, resolved to exclude them both 
from thethrone. Abul Hassan was easily 
persuaded to give up a struggle which was 
fast hastening the downfall of the state. 
Not so, however, with Abu Abdalla. He 
declined to surrender his claims upon the 
Moorish sceptre, and prepared to assert 
them in opposition to the prince whom the 
new party had put forward. Their choice 
had fallen upon Abdalla el Zagal, the 
wali of Malaga, and brother of the abdi- 
cated sovereign. El Zagul was not un- 
qualified for the station to which he was 
thus unexpectedly raised. By his valour 
and experience he had _ successfully 
defended the frontiers of his province 
against the Christians, and had obtained 
some udvantages over them in the isolated 
contests which continually raged between 
the two people. <A. vivid idea of the man 
and of the age may be given by a record 
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of the fact, that when he entered Granada 
a hundred Christian heads hung from the 
saddlebows of his escort. These he had 
obtained in his passage through the moun- 
tains from Malaga to the capital, where 
they helped to secure him the boisterous 
welcome of the mob. 

Ferdinand’s ready espousal of the cause 
of Abu Abdalla confirmed the suspicion 
that the latter had consented to hold Gra- 
nada as a fief of the united crowns of 
Aragon and Castile. The Christian mo- 
narch took the field in person, under the 
pretext of succouring his vassal, but in 
reality for the purpose of securing to him- 
self some of the chief fortresses to the 
north and west of the capital. In 1486 he 
caused Ronda, Marbella, Cahir, and Car- 
tama, to be invested at the same time. 
These important places were speedily 
reduced, and Moclin, Velez-Malaga, and 
Loxa, were next besieged. This formid- 
able progress of the Christian arms 
awakened the alarm of the inhabitants of 
the capital, who perceived that if the 
last-mentioned towns were taken little 
would be left them in that direction 
beyond the limits of their own ramparts. 
The two rival kings were reluctantly 
induced to suspend their skameful conten- 
tions, and turn their united arms against 
the commonfoe. This they did, however, 
with little success. El] Zagal succeeded in 
relieving Moclin, but failed in endeavour- 
ing to raise the siege of Velez-Malaga, 
which was compelled to open its gates to 
the blockading army. On his return to 
Granada, the inhabitants, incensed at his 
failure, refused to admit him, and he 
retired to Guadix. In the meantime Abu 
Abdalla had thrown himself into Loxa, but 
was compelled to submit to the general 
of Ferdinand, by whom he was again 
received into allegiance, and permitted to 
revisit Granada. But the walls of that 
capital now embraced nearly the whole 
of his kingdom, for Almeria, Guadix, and 
Baza acknowledged El Zagal, while the 
Christians successively obtained possession 
of the fortresses they had invested. 

The city of Malaga became the next 
object against which their victorious arms 
were directed. Fortified by nature and 
art, and defended by a strong garrison 
well supplied with provisions, this coveted 
stronghold continued for some months to 
baffle the efforts of Ferdinand in person, 
and even of Isabella, who repaired to 
the camp of her husband with the de- 
termination of remaining there until the 
city opened its gates to the besieg- 
ingarmy. During the siege an act strik- 
ingly in harmony with the Moorish charac: 
ter, was attempted by a Moor named 
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Abrahen Algerbi, who aimed at.reviving 
the Mohammedan cause by the assassina- 
tion of the two sovereigns, He was a 
native of Tunis, which he had left to settle 
in a village near Guadix, where the gravity 
of his deportment and the austerity of his 
life had gained him the reputation of 
a saint. The man himself believed that 
he was commissioned by heaven to raise 
the siege of Malaga; and, under the pre- 
tence that he had received a direct su- 
pernatural injunction to this effect, he 
induced four hundred,men to aid him in 
the object of hismission. ‘Two hundred of 
them succeeded in gaining an entrance 
into the besieged city ; the remainder, who 
ventured to attack the Christian outposts, 
were cut to pieces. The fanatic Abrahen 
himself was with the latter division, but 
was taken alive, and brought before oneof 
the Christian generals.  ‘l'o the questions 
which were asked him he refused to give 
any other reply than that he had an im- 
portant communication for the king and 
queen, which he would deliver ony oa 
sonally to themselves, Ferdinand had 
retired for his stesta after dinner ; and as 
the Queen refused to see the Moor alone, 
she ordered him to be removed to an 
adjoining tent until the king should awake. 
In the tent to which: Algerbi was intro- 
duced werea Portuguese nobleman andtwo 
ladies. From the magnificence of their 
dresses and the splendid furniture of the 
tent, he concluded that he was in the pre- 
sence of the king and queen; and, 
instantly drawing a_ poinard, he mortally 
wounded the cavalier, and had almost 
murdered the principal lady when one of 
the queen’s officers entered and disarmed 
him. Other Castilians hastened to the 
tent, and the assassin fell beneath their 
swords. His mangled body was thrown 
into the city, where, notwithstanding the 
failure of his enterprise, his remains were 
reverently washed and interred. Malaga 
soon after surrendered; the mercenary 
soldiers, by whom it had been mainly | 
defended, were made slaves: such of the 
inhabitants as had obstinately opposed the 
capitulation were expelled from the city, 
the mosques were immediately purified, 
and, as usual, converted into Christian 
temples. 

aving now gained possession of the 
western fortresses of the kingdom, Ferdi- 
nand turned his attention to the reduction 
of the eastern strongholds also. Velez el 
Rubio, Vera, Mujacar, and several other 
towns in that part of the Moorish domin- 
ions, opened their gates on the first sum- 
mons; but the Christians failed before 
Huesca, Baza, and Taberna. Jn 1489, | 
however, Ferdinand again hastened tothe — 
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field at the head of 50,000 foot, and 12,000 
horse, resolved to complete the subjuga- 
tion of the Moorish territories. The better 
to conceal his designs, he first laid siege to 
the towns which still held out for El Za- 
gal. Xucar and Baza, the most important 
of these, were speedily invested and 
taken ; the downfall of the remaining 
towns followed soon after. Ferdinand 
generously bestowed ample possessions 
upon El Zagal; but tired of ‘living pri- 
vately where he had ruled as a king, in 
the following year the Moorish prince 
sold his domains and retired to Africa. 
With the retirement of Abdalla El 
Zagal from the field of rivalry with his 
nephew, and the consequent accession of 
the latter to the sole sovereignty of what 
remained of the kingdom of Granada. 
opens the last brief act in this historic 
drama. The Moorish power was now 
almost literally confined to the walls of 
the capital, into which Ferdinand sum- 
moned his impotent vassal to admit a 
Christian garrison, and on his refusal he 
proceeded to invest it with an army of 
50,000 foot and 10,000 horse. During the 
early part of the siege, the Christian host 
suffered greatly from the sallying parties 
of the besieged, whom fanaticism and 
despair had inspired with all but invin- 
cible courage. These partial actions 
proved so injurious to his army, that Fer- 
dinand at length forbade them, and to 
protect his camp against the daring irrup- 
tions of the Moors, he surrounded it with 
thick walls and deep ditches. Convinced 
that Ferdinand was now resolute in the 
reduction of the place, Musa, the Moorish 
general, a man of great valour and ability, 
resolved to make a last effort to storm the 
Christian entrenchments. The besiegers 
anticipated the purpose of the Moorish 
troops as they stealthily issued from the 
gates of Granada, and advanced to meet 
them in the space between the camp and 
the city walls. Conscious that they were 
making a final effort for their faith and 
liberty, the Moors fought with the despe- 
ration of men whose all depended upon 
victory. But “ Allah in his eternal decrees 
had resolved the destruction of Gra- 
nada ;” the superior numbers and steadier 
courage of the Christians prevailed, and 
the Mussulmans were driven back into the 
city with fearful slaughter. hese suc- 
cesses, however, were dearly bought by 
the troops of Ferdinand, and to prevent 
the useless loss of soldiers which they in- 
volved, he turned the siege into a block- 
ade, resolving to await the inevitable 
effect of famine. All communication with 
the mountains, whence the besieged de- 
rived their sustenance, was cut off, and 
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the city surrounded by a strong cordon of 
troops. ‘T'o convince the inhabitants of 
Granada of his unalterable determina- 
tion, and of the fate which awaited their 
city, he built and fortified the new city of 
Santa Fe, about two leagues west of Gra- 
nada, as a permanent camp, anda security 
for his army and court against the possible 
despair of the Moors. 

he privationsto which the besieged were 
subjected, caused them to murmur, and to 
threaten their imbecile ruler with destruc- 
tion. In this emergency, the hapless Ab- 
dalla summoned a council of his chiefs, to 
consider what should be done. They all 
agreed that resistance was hopeless, and 
that the condition of the mob rendered it 
imperative than an attempt should be 
made to procure favourable terms of ca- 
pitulation from the Castilian sovereign. 
The hagib, Abul Cassem, a venerable old 
man, was forthwith sent to the Christian 
camp, and on the 25th of November, 1491, 
the following conditions of surrender were 
agreed upon :—“ That the city should be 
given up in two months, unless relieved in 
the interim; that the Moorish king, his 
wasirs and sheiks, should swear allegiance 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, and that all the 
inhabitants should transfer their homage 
from Abu Abdalla to the victors; that 
Abu Abdalla should be provided with 
domains and estates sufficient to support 
him in becoming splendour; that every 
Mussulman should have entire liberty, and 
preserve their present property ; that they 
should be allowed the free exercise of 
their religion, their mosques, their alfa- 
quis, and even their own laws and judges; 
that during three years they should be 
exempted from taxes, and that afterwards 
they should pay only what they had paid 
to their own kings; and that they should 
deliver up five hundred hostages for the 
faithful performance of these stipulations,” 
When these conditions were laid before 
the Moorish council, they regarded them 
with mournful solemnity. The gloomy 
silence was first broken by Musa, the 
brave general who kad striven so zealously 
to sustain the courage and hopes of his 
fellow-citizens during the siege. He 
raised his voice in earnest expostulation, 
and advised them rather to perish than 
surrender the last stronghold of their 
faith in Europe to the Christian foe. The 
silence which followed his appeal, told 
that it had been made in vain. He then 
left the council-chamber, took his horse 
and arms, issued from the gate Elvira, 
plunged into the mountains, and was 
heard of no more. After his departure, 
the king and council, with mournful 
unanimity, agreed to the proposals of Fer- 
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dinand. The disordered state of the 
os Saari whose fanaticism would probably 

ave buried the city in ruins, compelled 
the unfortunate Abdalla to entreat Ferdi- 
nand to take possession of the city even 
sooner than had been stipulated. The 
Christian sovereign readily complied with 
the request. 

On the 4th of January, A.D. 1492, the 
sun had scarcely forced his first rays over 
the white summits of the Sierra Nevada, 
ere the mother and household of the 
Moorish king issued from Granada, by the 
Puerta de los Molinos (Gate of the Mills); 
while Abu Abdalla himself, accompanied 
by an escort of fifty horsemen, rode out to 
a small Moorish mosque, on the banks of 
the Xeni], and now converted into the 
chapel of San Sebastian, where the Cas- 
tilian sovereigns awaited him to receive 
the keys of the city. Abul Cassem made 
a formal surrender of the place in his 
sovereign’s name: the Christians entered, 
and, for the first time for more than seven 
centuries, the standards of the Cress 
waved over the towers of Granada. The 
fallen prince joined his family, and the 
mournful cortege took the road to the Al- 
puxavras. W ending their slow and melan- 
choly way across the Vega, they reached 
the chain of barren and dreary heights 
which form the skirt of these mountains, 
and from the summit of one of them, the 
unfortunate sovereign uttered his last sor- 
rowtful exclamation, and took his farewell 
look at Granada. The place is still called 
il uliimo suspiro det Moro” (the last 
sigh of the Moor). As the disconsolate 
prince turned away his tearful eyes from 
the magnificent towers which he beheld 
for the last time, his mother reproached 
him in the words which history has ren- 
dered memorable: “ Well mayest thou 
weep like a woman,” said she, scornfully, 
* over what thou hadst not the courage to 
defend like a man!” They descended the 
mountain, and Granada was lost for ever 
to their view. Abu Abdalla did not re- 
main long in Spain; like Kl Zagal, he sold 
his domains, and retired to Africa, where 
he found death upon the  battle-field, 
defending the throne of his relative, the 
king of Fez, Thus closed the splendid 
drama of the Moslem domination in Spain. 

Having now, we trust, in some degree 
redeemed the pledge given to the reader 
in the first of these papers, we shall close 
the series with a few brief remarks upon 
the literature and arts of the remarkable 
people whose European history we have 
cursorily sketched. 

The glory of the Spanish-Arabian lite- 
rature appears to have commenced in the 
10th century. Up to that time, the early 
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Cordovan sovereigns, whether owing to 

the novelty of their situation, or to the 
troubles which frequently distracted their 
realm, seem to have done little for the ad- 

vancement of learning. On the accession 

of Alhakem II., however, an academy was 

founded in Cordova, and public schools 
were established in all the great towns of 

the empire. ‘he most learned men of 
the age—whether native or foreign—were 

invited to the Cordovan court, where some 

were employed in writing the annals of 
Spain, others in the cultivation of poetry, 

others in the various branches of literature 

and science, and all were rewarded with 

princely liberality. The library collected 

by this prince is said to have contained 
600,000 volumes. The example of Alhakeni 

was worthily imitated by the great AlI- 

mansor; and, after this general, by the 

succeeding kings, not only of Cordova, 

but of the sovereignties which were esta- 

blished on its ruins, so that at the close 

of the 11th century, Mchammedan Spain 

could boast of 70 public libraries, of-a 

university in the capital of each province, 

and of colleges in the other cities of the 

kingdom. In the year 1126, these libraries 

contained the works of 150 writers of 
Cordova, 71 of Murcia, 53 of Malaga, 52 

of Almeria, 25 of Portugal, with a great 

number from Seville, Granada, and Va- 

lencia, omitting all mention of the bound- 

less collection of foreign literary treasures 

which had been amassed. In fact, so great . 
was the literary reputation of the Spanish 

Arabs, that when the Egyptian caliph 

desired his splendid library to be arranged, 

and indexes of them to be made, it was to 

two individuals of that nation that the 

difficult task was confided. 

At no period were the Mohammedans of 
the Peninsula eminent for historical com- 
position. In poetry, however, they far 
excelled all the contemporary nations of 
Europe taken together. In fact, from the 
king to the bondsman, this delightful 
branch of literature was the universal 

assion. Their compositions were of a 
ight character, such as odes, elegies, epi- 
grams, and satires; the epic or dramatic 
muses being never invoked. In grammar, 
oratory, rhetoric, and the severer studies 
of mathematics, astronomy, and_philo- 
sophy, whether moral or natural, they 
equally excelled, and at a time too when 
many of these sciences were wholly neg- 
lected by the other nations of Europe. 
In their knowledge of botany, medicine, 
and chemistry, they were not less in ad- 
vance of their western contemporaries. 
For their skill in the last-mentioned and 
then hidden branch of philosophy, they 
were especially eminent. In mathe- 
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matics, as we have remarked, and the 
sciences dependent upon them, they were 
almost equally distinguished. To them 
we are indebted for most of the improve- 
ments in algebra which have been made 
since the time of Diophantes, and for the 
arithmetical computation by numbers. 
he same may be said of optics, and in a 
still greater degree of astronomy. 

Agriculture, horticulture, plantation, 
and the other useful arts of life, were no 
less cultivated by the inhabitants of Mo- 
hammedan Spain. “The delicious gar- 
dens,” says Masden,a Spanish historian, 
“which Abderahman 1. planted in his 
court ; the advantage which the inhabi- 
tants of Cordova and Seville derived from 
the Guadalquiver, whose waters were on 
every side made to irrigate the soil and 
preserve itt activity the mills; the prodi- 
gious amenity and fertility of the gardens 
of Granada, which contained 130 mills 
and more than 300 pleasure-houses; the 
excellent agricultural works composed by 
our Arabs,—all these are convincing 
proofs ef the affection with which the 
ioors regarded agriculture after their 
establishment in the Peninsula.” Nor 
were the mechanical arts and manufac- 
tures neglected. Their splendid orna- 
ments of gold and the other metals, both 
fot men and women; their magnificent 
habits of silks and furs; the abundance of 
plate in the houses of the rich; the extent 
to which wool, cotton, and flax were 
wrought in the loom, prove, beyond dis- 
pute, the industry, no less than the inge- 
nuity, of the Spanish Arabs. 

It was by them, too, that the use of 
writing-paper was introduced into Europe, 
Their historians assign the original inven- 
tion to the Chinese, from whom the use 
passed to the Persians, and from them to 
the Arabians. Inthe library of the Hs- 
curial there are MSS. of linen paper as 
old as the llth century. In the fine arts 
they less excelled; painting was almost 
unknown, and sculpture was but inconsi- 
derably cultivated. Their skill in archi- 
tecture, however, is sufficiently attested 
by the mosque of Cordova, the alcazar of 
Seville, and the Alhambra of Granada, 
whose massive towers yet’ stand as land- 
marks of other times, proclaiming the 
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skill of founders whose hands have long 
since forgotten their cunning in the grave. 

Such were the Arabs in Spain; a nation 
whose whole existence is now as a tale 
that is told, and which forms one of the 
most anomalous yet splendid episodes in 
the history of the world. Potent and du- 
rable as was their dominion, they have 
passed away. Their mission is acctom- 
plished, and they are gone; yet leaving 
behind them a thousand records of them- 
selvesand of their ministry dimly shadowed 
forth in the language and character and 
manners and history of modern Spain. 
Their career of conquest, says an elegant 
writer, from the rake of Gibraltar to the 
cliffs of the Pyrenees, was as rapid and 
brilliant as the Moslem victories of Syria 
and Egypt. Nay, had they not been 
checked on the plains of Tours by the 
arms. of Charles Martel,-all France, all 
Europe might have been overrun with the 
saine facility as the empires of the east, 
and the crescent might at this day have 
elittered on the fanes of Paris and of 
London. Once established in the Penin- 
sula, they loved the land which they, con- 
sidered given them by Allah, and embel- 
lished it with everything that could 
minister to the happiness of man. Laying 
the foundations of their power ina system 
of wise and equitable laws, they gradually 
formed an empire unrivalled for its pros- 
perity by any of the other nations of 
Christendom, and, in the midnight of 
medizval darkness, opened up the light of 
Oriental learning to the western world. 
‘Vheir ¢ities became the resort of Christian 
artisans, who crossed the Pyrenees to gain 
instruction in the useful arts. Their uni- 
versities held out to the pale student 
from other lands advantages which none 
of the other nations of benighted Europe 
could supply. But severed from their 
neighbours in the west by the impassable 
barriers of faith and manners, and sepa- 
rated by seas and deserts from their kin- 
dred of the east, they were an isolated 
people. Theirempire was but a brilliant 
exotic, which took no permanent root in 
the soil it embellished. Children of the 
desert, they came from another clime, 
conquered, ruled, and passed away. Sie 
transet gloria nuundi ! 


Rvuite TO GUARD AGAINST ANGER.—It is said, concerning Julius Cesar, that upon 
any provocation he would repeat the alphabet before he suffered himself to speak, that 


he might be more just and calm in his resentment, 


The delay of a few moments has 


set many seeming affronts in a juster and kinder light; it has eften lessened, if uot 


entirely removed, anger and violence, 
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EIGHT DAYS’ RAMBLE IN NORTH WALES. 


By JouN ALFRED LANGFORD, Birmingham. 
(Concluded from page 321). 


Arter breakfast we again buckled to, and set out for Beddgelert—a ten miles 
march. ‘The road for the most part is wild beyond description. Rocks, bare to 
their very summits, were all around us. There was scarcely any herbage on them ; 
not even enough to feed sheep, for we saw scarcely any during the whole day. It 
was curious to note what windings the road was sometimes made to take in order 
to preserve a little patch of cultivable land. And this, wherever it occurred, seemed 
cultivated with great care. A mile anda half from Beddgelert is Pont Aberglaslyn, 
one of the most glorious scenes in the country. The Pont, ar bridge, is of a single 
arch stretching from rock to rock. Aberglaslyn, or “ fall of the blue waters,” is a 
river which runs the whole mile and a half between precipitous rocks of about 700 
feet high. Professor Buckland and other geologists have called attention to the 
nature of these rocks, evidently marking a volcanic origin to the ravine through 
which the river flows. They are striated, and on both sides exactly correspond, 
Much of the rock is like pumice-stone, and lava is said to have been obtained 
here; all of which indicate volcanic action. There are still copper mines here, 
but, from what we could learn, are worked with little energy or spirit. The walk 
through this ravine was one of continual pauses, in order to get different points of 
view, and that we might linger longer in a scene of such exquisite grandeur. On 
one of the highest points of the rocks an old Welsh bard, with a most unpronounce- 
able name, is said to have sat and composed his songs to the murmurings of the 
waters below. He had a fine eye for the beautiful and sublime. A finer study it 
were impossible for man to have. If his songs were not full of the mens divinior, 
the fault was in the man, and not the place. Our friend Lavengro should trans- 
late them if still extant; he might perhaps now find a publisher. 

On entering Beddgelert, we were struck with its spacious, fashionable, bustling 
hotel, which we shunned, and sought a more modest domicile for our resting place, 
We found this in the Saracen’s Head, I think it was called, the oldest inn, we were 
assured, in the place. Nothing can be said of the town itself; like all we had seen, 
it is a miserable collection of a few stone houses, without order, cleanliness, or 
beauty. But for its proximity to Snowdon, and its affording an intermediate 
station to so many places of interest, it would be rarely visited. ‘There are some 
very beautiful walks here, as well as round every town which we visited in the 
principality, There is also one object of peculiar interest. In a meadow adjacent 
to the church, is a rude stone, overhung by a tree, and surrounded by rails; this is 
Gelert’s grave, concerning which is the following legend :—Geiert was the fayourite 
greyhound of Llewellyn the Great, who married Joanna, the daughter of King 
John, from whom he also received as a gift the hound, which was of great beauty 
and ofa rare breed. Gelert accompanied his master everywhere. In hunting he 
was always with him; in rambles over his grounds the dog was ever at his side; 
in a word, he was his inseparable companion. One day, however, as he was going 
to hunt, he observed Gelert lagging behind. In vain he called him, and used all 
the terms of endearment to induce obedience ; the dog would not come. Llewellyn 
surprised and angered, rode on, leaving his self-willed favourite behind. On his 
_ return Gelert was the first to meet him, and lavished on his master every sign of 
canine fondness. The prince repulsed his fawnings, and in doing so saw the dog’s 
jaws were covered with blood, and on looking round there was blood on the floor 
and walls. A wild fear filled Llewellyn’s heart, and rushing to the room in which 
his infant son usually slept, found the cradle overturned, the child gone, and blood 
flowing on the floor. Without a moment’s pause, the prince drew his sword and 
slew the dog; at the same moment he heard a ery, and turning over the cradle, 
found his infant child alive and unhurt, playing with the mangled corpse of a dead 
wolf: the faithful hound had killed the monster and saved the child, His master 
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was seized with remorse, buried the dog, and erected the monument over his 
remains, recording his fidelity and trust, that it might for all posterity “ point a 
moral, and adorn a tale.’’ 

Of course, modern criticism has proved this a legend, and it remains for each 
reader to accept or reject the narrative, as he or she may deem fit. For myself, I 
can only say, that I have stood on Gelert’s grave, have seen the stone, and plucked 
aspray from the tree that overshadows it. If this be not enough to extinguish 
scepticism, I have only to ask the intelligent reader what is? 

From Beddgelert we ascended Snowdon, the description of which ascent must be 
reserved for a separate paper ; suffice it that we crossed the summit of the moun- 
tain, descending on the Capel Curing side into the beautiful valley of Nant 
Gwynant; a vale, in point of beauty, yielding to none in Wales. We spenta 
night at the Pen-y-Grwyd Inn, at the foot of this monarch of Welsh hills, and on 
the next morning resumed our rambles by turning our faces towards Llanberis. 
This isa walk of great magnificence ; you are right in the midst of the Snowdonian 
range. On the left you pass the Blaen-y-Nant, the Cwm-glas, and the mighty 
Mur-Maur. On theright the Llyn-y-Cwm-ffyrmon, the Pont-y-gromlech, and the 
Tyn-y-ffymron. The pass of Llanberis has ever been celebrated for its wild 
beauties. It is called Cwm-gilas, or Blue Vale, and, when we: passed, richly 
deserved its title. The day was of quiet calmness, the sun in one of his mildest 
moods. ‘The mists were very thick on the mountain tops. On the day before they 
had been much more so, and these, condensed by their contact with earth, tumble 
down the bare hills in numberless channels, which at a distance look like silver 
threads running along the dark mountain sides, forming one of the finest sights on 
which the eye could dwell. For four miles we were walking amidst such scenes, 
Miss Costello well describes this walk :—‘*'This part of Wales, indeed, cannot be 
seen to advantage by persons who merely depend on the wheels of a carriage ; and 
all the time we were in the neighbourhood, I heard, with envy, of excursions on 
foot to wondrous and glorious scenes, such as 1 had no means of reaching, and 
where even the mountain ponies could not safely convey a timid traveller. The 
lover of wild nature would do well to fix his head-quarters in one of these valleys, 
and pass a whole summer exploring their beauties at his leisure’? Even then 
methinks he would fail in exhausting them. 

Immediately on passing the little place called Llanberis, you reach the first of 
the two Lakes Liyn-Peris, an exquisite scene, at the end of which, on a hill close 
to the junction of the two lakes, are the ruins of Dolbadarn Castle. It is a single 
dark tower, and its builder is unknown. It was here that Owen Goch, or the Red, 
was confined by his brother Llywellyn, the last Welsh prince., The unfortunate 
man was a prisoner for upwards of twenty years. The cause of his confinement 
was, that he endeavoured to obtain sole sovereignty of the principality of which 
they were joint possessors. Had he been successful, there is little doubt but his 
fate had been Llywellyn’s; for in those marauding days might became the 
synoyme of right, and the ties of relationship had little weight when power was in 
the opposite balance. Our occupancy of the ruins was under very different con- 
ditions. Three pretty Welsh girls followed us with some specimens of copper ore 
from the Snowdon and Llanberis mines, which they sold us at a penny and twopence 
each. After coneluding their trade transactions, they informed us that they could 
sing Welsh and English songs. On having permission to do so, the three little 
brown-faced, sparkling-eyed children sang in both languages ‘‘ Hail, smiling morn,” 
followed by a Welsh song, and I must say that, as sung by them, the language 
seemed much softer and sweeter than we could otherwise have believed. We 
asked one of them, a girl about ten years of age, which language she liked best? 
her bright eyes flashed more brightly as she warmly answered, ‘Oh, Welsh!” 
On leaving our young songstresses, we crossed the little bridge between the two 
lakes, and walked along the sides of the beautiful Llyn Padarn, on our way to 
Bangor. This lake is much the larger or the two, and is of great depth. On 
the right of the smaller is the famous slate quarry Dinorwyg, from which 
a railway runs within about three miles of Bangor. We walked along 
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this for some time, then left it to our left. The walk hence to Bangor 
is very fine. On the right we have the Welsh hills all the way, and on 
the left the quiet meadow lands, with their sweet hedge-rows, so peculiarly 
English. The contrast is exceedingly refreshing, and we exclaimed involuntarily, 
‘‘Oh the sweet hedge-rows of Old England!’ We reached Bangor time enough 
to see the lads dirty their noses in looking through smoked glass at the world- 
renowned eclipse. ‘That which in other parts proved a complete failure was here a 
‘“‘oreat fact,’ as the day was bright and beautiful. | 

From Bangor wetook a cab to Menai; the first bit of riding we had had since we 
left the railway at Chirk ; J thus paid my second visit to the wonders of the world, 
the suspension and tubular bridges. After tea we had a row in the Straits as far as 
Beaumaris and back; this was a fine conclusion to our day’s ramble, ‘The sea; at 
all times glorious, is to me peculiarly so at that sweet hour when 

“Tn the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue, 
And in the heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away.’? 

Our next and last day from home, was one of riding. We went by steamer to 
Liverpool, then crossed the Mersey to Birkenhead, came by rail thence via Chester 
and Shrewsbury to Wolverhampton, and reached Birmingham at half-past twelve 
o'clock on Tuesday night, having been absent eight days, in which time we walked 
one hundred and sixty-six miles, and visited some of the finest places this beautiful 
earth has to boast; and the thought of which will be a glory and joy as long as me- 
mory endures. 

Notre.—For the advantage of some of my fellow-workmen who may feél desirous of 
visiting some of the fair spots of creation, yet are scared at tlie probable cost, it 
may not be out of place to give here the table of our expenses. It will then be 
seen how far a little money may be made to go:— 


2 36. 305 

From Birmingham to Wolverhampton - - OrbLoty 
» Wolverhampton to Chirk - 3 : F Og 10 

»» Menaito Liverpool - iS z 2 Ps 0 2 0 

» Birkenhead to Wolverhampton - z ¢ 0 6 0 

» , Wolverhampton to Birmingham . with 0 1°66 
Hotels, guide, and all other expenses $ é z 20 Fro 
Total ~ - 1 £818.89 


On this route there are no temperance houses. Teetotalers, howéver, will find 
no difficulty in carrying out the abstinent principle. They can, as we did, order 
tea with their dinners, and if they need any other liquid, soda-water, lemonade; 
and pure spring water are to be had ad libitum. The way we did, was to have a 
good meat breakfast before we set out, ramble all day, eat a dry biscuit, and drink 
from the springs, then have a substantial meal about seven p.m. Thus two meals 
a day were amply sufficient for all the claims which the stomach made upon our 
purses. One thing is worthy of note, as showing the way in which railroad 

companies manage affairs. At the Wolverhampton Station were large placards an 
- nouncing the fare to Llangollen—five shillings, second,class. On asking for tickets 
to Chirk, four miles nearer, the clerk said 6s. 2d.; we took 5s. tickets for Llangollen; 


and got out at Chirk, thus saving ls. 2d. Why this is, no reason could be given, 


but that.it was so. A novel mode of making charges, not by the distance, but the 
place, | 

GENTLENESS.—Cultivate gentleness. Offend not the lowly, for it is cowardly to hurt 
the feelings of those who have no power to resist ; offend not the good, for it is shameful 
to provoke those who deserve your esteem ; offend not the bad, for if you roust their 
* resentment you will incur their hatred and ill-will as long as they live. 
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JAMES THOMSON. 


By Parson FRANK, 


Tue first half of the eighteenth century comprises the birth, life, works, and death 
of James Thomson. Born in its opening year, he had finished the charge allotted 
to him, and had run the race set before him, in its forty-eighth autumn—meet time 
of decease for the gentle poet of the seasons. He was thus nearly of the same age 
with Robert Blair, the author of ‘‘'The Grave;’’ and John Dyer, best known by 
his ‘‘ Grongar Hill;”’ and Richard Savage, Johnson’s unhappy friend; and David 
Mallet and William Hamilton, two distinguished Scotchmen, one for ‘‘ William and 
Margaret,’’ the other for the pastoral and pathetic “‘ Braes of Yarrow ;’’—all poets 
indeed, but none of equal rank with 'Thomson himself. The impression which he 
deservedly made upon the world of letters insured him a conspicuous place among 
the established celebrities of an elder generation of bards—the Popes, Swifts, Gays,— 
who continued to publish verses contemporancously with the young genius from the 
Cheviot-hills, Thus, ‘‘The Seasons,’’ or most of them, had the start of Pope’s 
*“Dunciad,”’ Swift's witty epitaph on himself, and Gay’s “ Beggars’ Opera,” and 
other productions of renowned Queen Anne’s men, The son of a Roxburghshire 
parish minister, Thomson is said by some to have been intended and educated for 
the same serious ofice—but the intention soon came to an end, and the education 
of Edinburgh University was exchanged for literary adventureship in the great 
world of London: Dr. Aikin’s account of the affeir is, that the explanation of a 
psalm haying been required from Thomson as a probationary exercise, he performed 
it in language so splendid that he was reproved by his professor for employing a 
diction which it was not likely that any of his future audience could comprehend— 
which admonition completed the disgust he felt for the profession; and thus, 
having connected himself with some young men in the university who aspired to . 
literary eminence, he readily listened to the advice of alady, his mother’s friend, at 
whose suggestion he made a descent—like so many other Scotchmen, on whom the 
Great Bear of Lichfield played his rough pranks of sarcasm—upon the golden 
streets and loadstone society of famous London town. 

Here, in 1726, he published the winter quarter of his ‘‘Seasons,’’ at the insti- 
gation of his countryman and ancient crony, David Mallet, who, among other 
helpful offices, introduccd him to the all-influential Pope. He afterwards took a 
travelling tutorship, his charge being the son of Lord Chancellor Talbot, with 
whom Thomson visited France and Switzerland, and lingered on the classic 
ground of Italy; the Tibur of Horace, inspiring content, poetic ease, and rural joy, 
and the Tusculum of Cicero, and the ‘‘fields where Virgil gathered his immortal 
honéy.”’ On his return, the poet was made happy with a sinecure post in connex- 
ion with the Court of Chancery, which, however, he lost on the death of the 
Chancellor, simply, it is asserted, from his lethargic neglect in failing to apply for 
a continuance of the office. His indolence was, in fact, proverbial. ‘‘ A literary 
lady,’ says Tuckerman, “invited him to pass the summer at her country-seat ; but 
instead of flattering her intellectual propensity by sage conversation, he preferred 
to sip wine with her husband, and so lost the favour of a countess. He was once 
seen to bite out the sunny side of a peach with his hands in his pockets. <A lover 
of music, he did not fatigue himself with blowing a flute or flourishing a fiddle-bow, 
but kept an Afolian harp in his window, and listened to the nightingales. He 
courted the great for patronage, rather than seek ‘ toilsome gains”’ by the indus- 
trious exercise of his powers. He neglected his private concerns, until want or 
friendship goaded him to exertion.’’* He knew all the halls and bowers, the turrets 
and ‘‘ passages that led to nothing,”’ of his own Castle of Indolence. His portrait, 
by Lord Lyttleton, describes him in that poem with candid good nature :— 


> 


* Thoughts on the Poets, 
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‘‘ A bard here-dwelt, more fat than bard beseems; 
Who, void of envy, guile and lust of gain, 
On virtue still, and Nature’s pleasing themes, 
Pour’d forth his unpremeditated strain : 
The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 
Here laugh’d he careless in his easy seat; 
Here quaff’d, encircled with the joyous train, 
Oft moralising sage; his ditty sweet 

He loathed much to write, ne caréd to repeat.’ * 

You would not gather from the ‘‘Seasons”’ that its author was so susceptible 
to the charms of good eating and drinking, and could at any time surrender the 
indulgence of sentiment for that of wine and walnuts. Trust not to seeming. 
Easily as one of his ‘‘Seasons’’ merges in another, would his graceful morality 
and sublime meditation glide down into the somewhat greasy track of after-dinner 
good-fellowship. If he felt pleasure in inditing a panegyric on healthful temperance 
and personal activity, no less did he in stocking his cellar with Scotch ale and 
foreign wines, and in sitting on his garden-wall eating its pendant fruit. Dr, 
Johnson, with his wonted prejudice, seems to have had a strong distaste for 
Thomson’s private character. ‘He allowed,’’ says Boswell, “high praise to 
‘Thomson as a poet; but when one of the company said he was also a very good 
man, our moralist contested this with great warmth, accusing him of gross sen- 
suality and licentiousness of manners.’’t Boswell himself says of his illustrious 
countryman—‘‘ My own opinion is, that Thomson was a much coarser man than 
his friends are willing to acknowledge. His ‘Seasons’ are indeed full of elegant 
and pious sentiments; but a rank soil—nay, a dunghill, will produce beautiful 
flowers.”’¢ The loss of his situation under the Lord Chancellor might have hin- 
dered the morbid development of Thomson’s lazy and sociable qualities, and thus 
forced him to habits of a more industrious and abstemious kind; but Lord Lyttle- 
ton procured for him an annual pension of £100 from the heir-apparent to the 
throne, and soon afterwards he was appointed Surveyor-General of the Leeward 
Island, a situation which he could discharge by deputy, and the yearly salary of 
which was the agreeable sum of £300. Thus enriched, Thomson could laugh and 
grow fat—could emulate Sir Toby Belch’s unvirtuous propensity to cakes and ale; 
and, with Sir Hugh Evans, could anticipate with quiet gusto, during each length- 
ened repast, the prospect of “‘ pippins and cheese to come.’’ The tragedies he com- 
mitted to paper were not inspired from any befitting emotions; they had not, like 
Dante’s divine comedy, made him lean for many years. How came such a bard, 
‘‘more fat than bard beseems,”’ to take up a subject for tragedy already appro- 
priated, in the strictest sense, by Shakspere himself—the story of Coriolanus ? 
His proper theme was the “‘ Castle of Indolence,”’ and great was the glory thereof. 
It was just the vision to dawn upon the half-closed eyes of the poet in his cozy, 
well-garnished ‘‘ rural domain’’ near Richmond—‘the scene of social retirement 
and lettered ease.’’ Let our readers think of it and him next time they visit that 
picturesque spot,§ and consciously fulfil the prophecy of Collins ;—. 

‘¢ Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest ; 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest! 
‘¢ And oft as ease and health retire 
To breezy lawn, or forest deep, 
The friend shall view yon whitening spire,]|| 
And ’mid the varied landscape weep.{ 


* Castle of Indolence, Canto I. 
+ Life of Johnson, A.D. 1768. + Ibid, 1777. 
Thomson’s Residence was in Kew-lane. 
|| He was buried in Richmond Churchyard. 
4. Ode on the Death of Mr. Thomson.—It may seem too much, at this time of day, 
to ask Richmond holiday-makers to ‘‘ weep” for the Druid who lies there. But they can 


““remember’’ him and his works, 
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Unquestionably the “‘ Seasons” is one of England’s great poems. Its author 
came forth with the fresh glowing health and strength of youthful genius—de- 
seribing things as they appeared to his undistorted vision, following no leader in 
art, but building up a temple of fame from his own resources. He was the first who 
attuned his harp to the‘ large utterance”’ of any such theme as the rolling year, its 
seasons forming a harmonious whole, 

“* Whether the blossom blows, the Summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 
Or Winter rises in the blackening east.* 

Cowper followed in his wake—asking as he does— 

‘* What prodigies can power divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year, 
And all in sight of inattentive man ! 
Familiar with the effect, we slight the cause, 
And in the constancy of Nature’s course, 
The regular return of genial months, 

And renovation of a faded world, 
See nought to wonder at. 

All we behold is miracle ; but seen 
So duly, all is miracle in vain.+ 


Both these poets read Deity in Nature’s progress, striking the key-note of the 
fugue so elaborately played in later days by William Wordsworth. As Cowper 
taught that Nature lectures man in heavenly truth, evincing, as she makes the grand 
transition, that:there lives and works a soul in all things, and that soul is God,} 
so Thomson sang that the Seasons as they change are but the varied God. 
His beauty it is which walketh forth in the pleasing spring; His tenderness and 
- loye which flush the fields far and wide; His the glory which lights up the sum- 
mer months; His the voice of their thunder showers; His the bounty which in 
autumn spreads a common feast for all that lives; and His the awful majesty of 
winter's clouds and storms, when, on the whirlwind’s wing, 

‘Riding sublime, He bids the world adore, 
And humbles nature with His northern blast.” 

That poem must be great, which, as a great critic says, was the first to paint the 
rolling mystery of the year: ‘‘the idea was original and: sublime; and the fulfil- 
ment thereof so complete, that some six thousand years having elapsed between 
the creation of the world and of that poem, some sixty thousand, we prophesy, 
will elapse between the appearance of that poem and the publication of another 
equally great, on a subject external to the mind equally magnificent.” § The 
constitution of the poet was essentially poetical; his eye burned as it gazed with a 
quiet enthusiasm on hills, and dales, and flowers, which to the Peter Bells of 
creation had no beauty that they should be desired, no significance teeming with 
moral suggestion and elevating trains of thought. His was the eye which, as 
Johnson remarks, is bestowed only on a poet, the eye that distinguishes, in every- 
thing presented to its view, whatever there is on which imagination can delight to 
be detained, and with a mind which at once comprehends the vast, and attends to 
the little. The doctor once said to Boswell, ‘‘ Everything appeared to Thomson 
through the medium of his favourite pursuit. He could not have viewed those two 
candles burning, but with a poetical eye.’’|| He was thus fitted for that place 
which he assuredly occupies in the van of the English poets of nature—in the ad- 
vanced guard of those who aided and abetted in the re-action from Popish practices, 
Hartley Coleridge, who calls the Dryden school ‘‘ Legitimates,’ and the re-action- 
ary poets ‘‘ Reyolutionists,” assigns Thomson a forward post among the latter,{ 
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* Hymn on the Seasons. 
+ Cowper’s Task, Book VI. + Ibid. 
§ Professor Wilson, in Blackwood, Sep. 1831. 
|| Life of Johnson, A.D. 1760, 
4H. Coleridge’s Essays and Marginalia. 
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adding that sometimes, to be sure, he took up with the cast finery of the Legitimates; 
but this was the fault of his age; ‘* He is a perfect reservoir of natural images ; a man 
with Thomson in his pockets, may write pastorals and Georgics within the rules of the 
Bench, None did more to weaken the sway of legitimacy, though he still con- 
tinued in nominal subjection to its decrees.’’ This is just and true, although we 
must add that the ‘nominal subjection’’ was real enough to mar many a pretty 
passage in the ‘“‘ Seasons.’’ Campbell complains with reason that amid the feeling 
and fancy of this poem, we meet with interruptions of declamation, heavy narrative, 
and unhappy digression—with a parhelion eloquence that throws a counterfeit glow 
of expression on common-place ideas; as when he treats us with the solemnly- 
ridiculous bathing of Musidora; or draws from the classics, instead of Nature; or, 
after invoking Inspiration from her hermit seat, makes his dedicatory bow to a 
patronising countess or Speaker of the House of Commons.* Thomson is not 
himself, at least his better self, when he is apostrophising Miss ‘‘ Amanda,’’ of the 
downcast eyes and demure look, and bidding her mark how the fervent bee operates 
on the flower, 
“ And, with inserted tube, 
Seeks its pure essence, its ethercal soul ;” 
or when he tells us how, after St. Valentine’s-day, 
‘“¢ The bull, deep-scorched, the raging passion feels ;”’ 


or how the broad monsters of the foaming deep (may not an oyster be crossed in 
love?) flounce and tumble in unwieldy joy, or the manner in which the untamed 
mammialia ‘‘growl their horrid loves!’’, from whose disreputable company he 
turns to “ liyttleton the friend,” courting the muse in a ramble through 
Hagley-park, Tediously verbose and magniloquent, too, are some of Thomson’s 
descriptions ; he might have used the pruning-knife with advantage to the 
orderly growth and sappy vigour of his ‘*Seasons;” some of the flowers of 
which are faded and artificial, ard the fruitage occasionally flavourless. At an 
evening party at the house of John Hoole (of Tasso and Ariosto celebrity), Johnson 
defined Thomson’s great fault to consist in sometimes raising such a eleud of words, 
that the sense can hardly peep through, and related an account of his once reading 
aloud a large portion of the ‘‘Seasons’’ to a literary gentleman, whom he then asked : 
Is not this fine? The gentleman having expressed the highest atlmiration, *‘ Well, 
Sir,’’ said Johnson, ‘* I have omitted every other line.’’+ Campbell’s remark is, that 
so long as Thomson dwells in the pure contemplation of nature, and appeals to the 
universal poetry of the human breast, his redundant style comes to us as something 
venial and adventitious—it is the flowing vesture of the druid, and perhaps to the 
general experience is rather imposing; but when he returns to the familiar nar- 
rations or courtesies of life, the same diction ceases to be the mantle of inspiration, 
and only strikes us by its unwieldy difference from the common costume of ex- 
pression.t ‘The blank verse of the ‘‘Seasons” is easy and fluent—its current of 
sound moves on without the solemn music of Milton, or the slow dignity of Aken- 
side, or the harmonious rippling of Cowper, or Wordsworth’s stately beauty (in his 
more impressive moods)—but it is pleasant to the ear, and clear to the eye; and 
only at rare intervals do we come to breaks and locks, that suggest uncomfortable 
associations with an artificial canal system. ope 

It is not unusual to hear Thomson compared with another of Nature’s poet- 
laureates, William Cowper. If there are points of comparison, there are no less 
salient ones of contrast or distinction. Coleridge observed that the love of nature 
seems to have led Thomson to a cheerful religion, and a gloomy religion to have 
led Cowper to alove of nature :—the one would carry his fellow-men along with 
him into nature; the other flies to. nature from his fellow-men. ‘In chastity of 
diction,”’ adds the author of Christabel, ‘and the harmony of blank verse, Cowper 
leaves Thomson immeasurably below him; yet, I still feel the latter to have been 
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* Campbell’s British Poetry, Vol. V, 
+ Life of Johnson. 
{ British Poets, Vol. V. 
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the born poet.”’ Campbell also contrasts the pomp of Thomson’s diction with the 
manly and idiomatic simplicity of Cowper’s—a contrast unfavourable to the former, 
whose poetry, however, is pervaded by a spirit and feeling more bland and delightful. 
*Thomson seems to contemplate the creation with an eye of unqualified pleasure 
and eestacy, and to love its inhabitants with a lofty and hallowed feeling of reli-« 
gious happiness ; Cowper has also his philanthropy, but it is dashed with religious 
terrors, and with themes of satire, regret, and reprehension. Cowper’s image of 
nature is more curiously distinct and familiar. Thomson carries our associations 
through a wider circuit of speculation and sympathy. His touches cannot be more 
faithful than Cowper’s, but they are more soft and select, and less disturbed by the 
intrusion of homely objects.” 

The best and best-known (not necessarily a tautology, that,) of Thomson’s other 
poems, are “‘ Liberty ’’—(suggested by what he saw and heard during his conti- 
nental tour—a ‘poetical vision,” wherein we see a comparison of ancient and 
modern Italy and Greece, republican Rome, and constitutional Britain—rather 
prolix and discursive, and overdone with a certain pedantic tendency to classical 
allusion) ; a few “Odes,” of secondary or tertiary merit; and the inspiriting 
strains of “ Rule Britannia.’’ His tragedies, ‘‘Sophonisma,”’, ‘‘ Agamemnon,”’ 
*‘Edward and Eleonora,’ and ‘‘Tancred and Sigismunda,”’ obtained (some of 
them) atrial on the boards of Drury-lane, but suffice it to say that Drury-lane is 
ignorant now-a-days of their very existence—and that both the frequenters of 
theatres and the closet-students of dramatic verse haye tacitly agreed to consign 
them tothe tombof all the Capulets. The ‘ Castle of Indolence’’ is considered bya 
few to divide honours with the “‘ Seasons,” to which it is confessedly superior in 
polish, taste, and artistic finish. But it is for the ‘‘Seasons’’ that its author is so 
widely known, so popularly loved. Its popularity is European; yet the cause of 
it is almost exclusively English, or Anglo-Saxon. The landscapes, the figures, the 
incidents, the sentiments, the treatment, are English, and appeal to ‘* generous 
Britons” who “ venerate the plough.”’ This is the work of which Coleridge found 
a tattered copy on the window-sill of a poor man’s cottage—whereupon he justly 
exclaimed, This is true fame! To bestudied by the people, till your pages become 
somewhat dusk and unctuous, and the backbone of your binding gives symptoms 
of paralytic decay,—what literary glory, O poet, surpasses that? ‘Think of Gold- 
smith’s joy at hearing his own ballads sung in the streets of Dublin—of poor 
Tannahill’s (the Paisley weaver), at hearing a peasant lassie in a neighbouring 
field sing to herself his own bonny verses, ‘“‘ We’ll meet beyond the dusky glen, on 
yon burnside.’”” This is true fame. And there are those living—neither Thomsons, 
nor Goldsmiths, nor Tannahills, nor anything of the sort—who feel a tiny share of 
kindred pride, in knowing that they too, in their obscure way, find a weekly 
entrance and perhaps a hearty welcome to the homes of the people, in the form of a 
Worxine Man’s Friznp. There’s a peroration, reader ! 
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THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


From Lamartine’s recently published work, ‘The French Revolution of ’Forty- 
Fight,’ we extract the following animated sketch. ‘The fighting is over, and the 
mob has collected in wild tumult around the doors of the Hotel de Ville, within 
which the revolutionary leaders have installed themselves. 


‘A fresh explosion appeared imminent. 
Men devoted at once to the cause of order 
and of progress, leaders of the combatants, 
accredited journalists, municipal officers, 
mayors of Paris, and students of the 
schools, strove to restrain and to repress 
it. The multitude accumulated, retired, or 
dispersed at their voice, and then, excited 
afresh by the address of some other orator, 
rushed again into disorder and returned 


to the charge, spread through the upper 
storeys and the ‘corridors, uttering impre- 
cations, breaking the windows, forcing the 
doors, and vociferously calling for the 
provisional government, in order to depose 
and turn them out of the palace. During 
these hours of confusion and trouble, pro- 
digies of civil courage and physical force 
were performed in resisting these scattered 
bands of insurgents, and in forcing them 
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back to the lower storeys by verbal remon- | the twofold prestige of the extreme political 


strance, or by that opposition which the 
breasts of the small number of defenders 
of the provisional ‘government incessantly 
opposed to them. 

** Lagrange, who had installed himself as 
governor of the Hotel de Ville in the name 
of a section of ‘the insurgents, wandered 
about with his sword in his hand and with 
pistols in his belt, amidst the waves of this 
multitude, undecided as yet as to the nature 
of the government which he could recognise 
and cause to be respected. In him they re- 
cognised the type of their protracted suffer- 
ings, of their triumph, and of their excite- 
ment. With the fire of courage in his eye, 
and the disorder of his thoughts manifested 
by his extravagant gestures, his dishevelled 
hair, and his hoarse and hollow voice, he 
harangued the crowds which surrounded 
him, like a spectre from a dungeon. In all 
his addresses, at once impetuous and sooth- 
ing, he recommended a temporising policy 
and a truce on the part of the populace, 
rather than respect to the newly-created 
government. They saw that, hesitating 
himself, and on the strength of another com- 
mission, he delayed an entire submission. 
He was rather prepared to see a govern- 
ment established than to obey it. Never- 
theless his addresses, and the expression of 
his countenance, breathed the sentiment of 
fervent charity for the combatants and pity 
for the wounded, horror of bloodshed, and 
a wish for reconciliation between the classes 
—a kind of apostle of peace with arms in 
his hand. Thus did Lagrange appear, 
harangue, and gesticulate, during the night. 

** Flocon, incessantly varying from action 
to address, and from address to action, made 
generous efforts to calm these suspicions 
and these ebullitions of fury. 

‘* Indifferent as to the share of the govern- 
ment which would fall to his personal part, 
provided the republic triumphed, his stoic 
coolness amidst the turmoil never suffered 
his eye, thought, or word, to deviate from 
his object. His iron voice rang with me- 
tallic notes, like the butt-ends of muskets 
on the pavement. His manly paleness, the 
concentrated firmness of his features, the 
bearing of his head, which he shook, his 
connexion withthemost undaunted soldiers 
of the revolution, who had knownhim under 
fire, his dress open, torn, and stained with 
smoke and powder, gave a sovereign ascend- 
ancy to his counsels; but now, exhausted 
by three days and three nights of vigil, 
fighting, and sickness, his voice was less 
commanding than his will. 

** Louis Blanc, attended by Albert, went 
about and took his part in haranguing the 
crowd. At this time his name. was ex- 
tremely popular. He combined in himself 


party with which his connexion with the - 
Reforme invested him, and of his Socialist 

doctrines on combination. These theories 
excited the working population to madness, 

by the prospective advantages which they 

supposed they should eventually realise 

from them at the point of their bayonets. 

** Albert followed Louis Blanc. A working 
man himself, he remained silent behind his 
master; but his determined expression, his 
pallid countenance, his abrupt gestures, and 
his quivering lips, strongly expressed a 
fanatical trust in an untried experiment. 
Without speaking a word, he was the con- 
ductor of that mental electricity with which 
Louis Blane wished to charge the people, 
in order to shatter the old system of labour. 

‘* Louis Blane and his friends preached to 
the people neither anger nor bloodshed. 
Their doctrines and their speeches were, as 
far as mere expressions were concerned, 
pacific. Louis Blane strove with an elo- 
quence replete with images, but cold at 
heart, like all ideal eloquence, damp on the 
fire, to disarm the hands of the insurgents 
by dazzling their imagination. He only in- 
sinuated to the people to take pledges of the 
government by introducing into it their 
own friends. He meant himself, while he 
pointed to Albert. He was admired and 
applauded, rather than obeyed. His dimi- 
nutive person was engulfed in the crowd. 
The populace were surprised at so powerful 
a voice and gesture from so feeble a frame. 
The multitude, by an irresistible instinct, 
confounds power and greatness of character 
and principles with the stature of the 
speaker. Apostles may be slight of frame; 
but tribunes of the people must strike the 
eye with an imposing presence, and be able 
to govern the public assembly with their 
brow. The sensual multitude measures 
men only with their eyes. 

‘‘ The tumult increased, and the insurrec- 
tion became aggravated. Repeatedly they 
thundered at the doors of the apartment in 
which the provisional government were 
sitting, threatening to turn them out, and 
refusing all submission to their decrees. 
At first Cremieux, and subsequently Marie, 
had succeeded, by means of firmness, com- 
bined with skilful supplications, in driving 
back these mobs to the outer courts of the 
palace, and by this conquest had secured 
afresh the moral authority of the govern- 
ment. Seven times since nightfall Lamar- 
tine had dropped his pen, and rushed, fol- . 
lowed by a few faithful citizens, into the 
corridors, to the landings, and even to the 
staircases of the Hotel de Ville, to meet at 
the hands of these disorderly masses either 
obedience.or death, Received in each in- 
stance with murmurs and curses, he had 
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ended by forcing aside, right and left, 
sabres, daggers, and bayonets, brandished 
by the hands of the intoxicated and the 
wild; by making a tribune of a window, a 
balustrade, or a landing; and by causing 
their weapons to fall, their cries to subside, 
their applause to burst forth, and tears of 
enthusiasm and reason to flow. 

“The last time, a fortunate expression of 
cool courage and boldness, which involved 
a reproach ina jest, saved his life. An irri- 
tated throng crowded the avenues of the 
Hotel de Ville. Reports of musketry 
against the windows threatened destruction 
to the feeble posts of volunteers who op- 
posed this new invasion, which was about 
to fill the palace to suffocation. All voices 
were wearied to silence, all arms exhausted, 
and all remonstrances given up in despair. 
They went in search of Lamartine, who 
came out once more. He advanced to the 
landing of the first floor, where a few na- 
tional guards, with some students of the 
Polytechnic School, and some intrepid 
citizens, were struggling hand to hand with 
the invaders. At the name and appear- 
ance of Lamartine the struggle for an in- 
stant subsided, and the crowd opened. He 
saw the steps of the principal staircase 
eovered with combatants, who formed a 
hedge of steel down to the outer courts and 
the quadrangle. Some, friendly and re- 
spectful, shook him by the hand, and covered 
him with benedictions; but the greater 
number, irritated and suspicious, filled with 
doubt and distrust, received him with threat- 
ening gestures and half-uttered expressions 
of resentment. He feigned not to observe 
these angry indications, and descended to 
the level of the great inner court, where the 
dead bodies had been deposited, and a forest 
of steel waved over the heads of thousands 
of armed men. There a wider flight of steps 
leads down on the left hand towards the 
great gate of Henry the Fourth, which opens 
on the Place de Greve, where one half of 
the populace was engulfed. It was here 
that the influx of the invaders, meeting the 
tide of defenders, produced the greatest 


All was now quiet for a brief space. 


amount of confusion, tumult, and shouting. 
‘Lamartine is a traitor!’ ‘Do not listen 
to Lamartine!’ ‘Down with the beguiler !’ 
‘To the lamp-post with traitors!’ ‘Hang 
all traitors on the lamp-post!’ ‘ Lamar- 
tine’s head! Lamartine’s head!’ cried a 
number of ruffians, whose arms he elbowed 
aside ashe passed them. Lamartine stopped 
for a moment on the first step, and look- 
ing around on the shouting throng with a 
steady eye, and a slightly sarcastic, but by 
no means provoking, smile, said, ‘ My head, 
fellow-citizens ? Would to God you all had 
it at this moment on your shoulders! you 
would be calmer and wiser men, and the 
work of your revolution would go on far 
better.’ At these words their imprecations 
were changed into bursts of laughter, and 
the threats of death into shaking of hands. 
Lamartine vigorously pushed aside one of 
the leaders who opposed his addressing the 
people on the Place de l’Hotel de Ville. 
‘We know,’ said the young man, with a 
seductive figure and tragic gestures, ‘ that 
you are a brave and honourable man, But 
you are not the man to cope with the people. 
You would hush their victory to sleep. You 
are only a lyre: go and sing elsewhere.’ 
‘ Leave me alone,’ replied Lamartine, with- 
out the slightest irritation at this address, 
‘ the people have my head as their hostage. 
If 1 betray them, I betray myself first. 
You shall see whether I have the soul of a 
poet ora citizen,’ 

‘Violently disengaging the collar of his 
coat from the hands which detained him, 
he descended the steps and harangued the 
people in the square, brought them back to 
reason, and excited them to enthusiasm. 
The plaudits from the Place de |’Hotel de 
Ville reverberated through the arched roofs 
of the palace. The cheers of ten thousand 
voices intimidated the insurgents within. 
They saw clearly that the people were in 
favour of Lamartine. He retuined to the 
hotel, and re-ascended its staircases amidst 
the applauses and embraces of the very men. 
who clamoured for his head when he de- 
scended.” 


But after a stormy meeting in the Hall of 


St. Jean, the crowd, invited by the harangues of some demagogues, again returned 
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to the Hotel de Ville. 


‘‘ Here, upon a raised dais, converted into 
a tribune, by the light of lamps and lustres, 
lit up as in the theatre of a real drama, 
speakers, each surpassing his predecessor 
in violence, succeeded one to another. They 
were discussing the question of the choice 
of government. ‘Who,’ cried they, ‘are 
these men, unknown to the people, who 
have just slunk away from a conquered 
chamber, and placed themselves at the head 
of a victorious populace? Where are their 
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titles and their wounds? What names do 
their hands show? Are they blackened 
with gunpowder like yours ? Are they rough: 
ened by handling tools like yours, my brave 
fellow-workmen? By what right do they 
draw up decrees? In the name of what 
principle and of what government do they 
promulgate them ? Are they republicans? 
and if so, to what class do they belong? 
Are they accimplices of the monarchy in 
disguise, introduced by it into our ranke 
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to frustrate our righteous vengeance, and 


to lead us back reduced and chained to the 
yoke of their despotic society ? Let us send 
these men back to whence they came. They 
wear different clothes, ‘speak a different 
language, and adopt different manners from 
ourselves. These working-dressesy, and 
these rags of destitution, are the uniform 
of the people. It is from among ourselves 
that we should choose our leaders. Let us 
go and expel those whom a sudden surprise, 
and perhaps treachery, has forced upon us.’ 
Others, more moderate and more numerous, 
said, ‘Let us hear them before we judge 
and proscribe them. Let us summon them 
hither, and allow them to explain their in- 
tentions.’ 

‘* These opposing motions were answered 
by indescribable tumults, both within and 
without thehall. The Hotel de Ville seemed 
to be threatened with an explosion, 

‘* Already bands detached from the cen- 
tral focus of agitation had rushed to the 
staircases. They had knocked down the 
sentinels and trampled them under their 
feet, criven back the guards, and invaded 
the narrow corridor which led to the double 
door of the apartment occupied by the go- 
vernment. A few intrepid citizens, who 
freely risked their lives for the preservation 
of order, had anticipated them, and come 
to apprise the council of a danger which 
it was impossible to allay. But Garnier 
Pages, Carnot, Cremieux, Marrast, and 
Lamartine, assisted by a few secretaries 
and citizens, among whom figured in the 
first rank the imperturbable Bastide and 
the impetuous Ernest Gregoire, barricaded 
the door. They placed against it sofas and 
heavy pieces of furniture, in order to in- 
crease the resistive force and weight of a 
number of men who stood upon the chairs 
and ottomans. All the bystanders set their 
shoulders egainst this feeble rampart, in 
order to sustain the assault and the weight 
of the assailants. 

*‘Searcely had these desperate precau- 
tions been taken, when they heard the 
tumult, the vociferations, the clashing of 
arms, the shouting of names, the impreca- 
tions, the noise of footsteps, and the deep 
sound of the advancing column in the outer 
corridor. Those who defended it were thrust 
aside or trampled under foot. The butt- 
ends of muskets, the hilts of swords, and 
blows from the fist, echoed against the outer 
door. The panes of glass above it rattled, 
broke, and crashed upon the pavement be- 
tween the two doors. The cracking of wood 
indicated the irresistible pressure of the 
throng. The outer door yielded, and was 
burst into pieces; the inner one was about 
to be forced in the same way. A low and 
hurried conversation tookplace between the 


assailants and the members of the govern- 
ment, Marie, Cremieux, Garnier Pages 
their colleagues and friends, obstinately re- 
fused to comply with the commands of the 
invaders. <A sort of capitulation was made, 
and the furniture partly withdrawn. Ernest 
Gregoire, a man well known by both parties, 
half opened the door, and announced that 
Lamartine would come forward immediately 
to the people, address them, and convince 
them of the intentions of the government. 
‘At the nameof Lamartine, which at that 
time had a magic influence over the people, 
imprecations were changed into acclama- 
tions of affection and confidence. Lamar- 
tine immediately followed on the steps of 
Gregoire and Pages, and delivered himself, 
half-stifled by the crowd, to the ebb and 
flow of this multitude. It subsided, and its 
convulsions were gradually stayed as he 
approached. His tall stature allowed of his 
head rising abovethem. They were calmed 
by the serenity of his countenance. Before 
his voice and his gesture they opened and 
drew back; but a counter current set in, 
and carried him away through the dark, and 
to him unknown, labyrinth of corridors and 
staircases down to the hall, where the popu- 
lace were holding their meeting. The pro- 
visional government, thus rescued from a 
temporary danger, closed their doors, placed 
guards and sentinels, and fortified them- 
selves against fresh assaults, uncertain 
whether Lamartine would return to them 
victorious, or remain vanquished in his 


“struggle between two parties of the popu- 


lace and two contending governments. 
‘“*The hall overflowed with crowds and 
tumult. A dismal light and rushes of hot 
air emanated from this human furnace, 
mingled with shouts, sometimes inarticulate 
and scmetimes vehemently audible. It was 
long before Lamartine and the group that 
surrounded him could penetrate the mass. 
At the entrance he heard the voices of a 
few speakers, who announced him by name 
to the multitude. Sometimes these an- 
nouncements were drowned in applause, 
and sometimes opposed by expressions of 
defiance, of anger, or of scorn. ‘ Yes, yes!’ 
‘No, no!’ ‘Let us hear Lamartine!’ 
‘Don’t hear Lamartine!’ ‘ Lamartine for 
ever!’ ‘Down with Lamartine!’ These 
cries, accompanied by the fluctuations and 
gesticulations of the crowd, with the stamp- 
ing of feet, and arms raised above their 
heads, and with the rattle of the butt-ends 
of muskets on the floor, contributedin about 
equal propertions to the turmoil of the as- 
sembly. Amidst this tumult Lamartine 
made his way with difficulty across the 
throng which beset the door. He was ear- 
ried forward by the arms of some powerful 
men to the foot of a little flight of steps 
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which led to a sort of dais, serving as a kind 
of tribune, from which to address the people. 
The darkness of the night, partially dissi- 
pated by a few lighisin the centre of the 
hall ; the smoke of lamps which were lighted 
beneath his feet, which choked the atmo- 
sphere; the fumes of gunpowder from the 
muskets, which had been firing all day in 
the streets below, and which had filled the 
hall through the windows; the species of 
mist which rose from the feverish respira- 
tion and the gasping breath of a thousand 
men, pervaded the hall, and prevented his 
clearly discerning, and have ever since 
obstructed his distinct recollection of this 
scene. He only remembers that he stood 
above an agitated crowd, whose counte- 
naaces, pallid with emotion and blackened 
with powder, were only rendered visible by 
the foot-lights, and directed towards him- 
self with varied expressions. With the ex- 
ception of two, all these countenances were 
‘unknown to him. The one was a face deeply 
marked by resolution—the face of the old 
aide-de-camp of Lafayette. This was Sar- 
rans, at once the writer, soldier, and orator 
of liberty. The other was that of Coste, 
formerly the editor of the journal Le Temps, 
with whom Lamartine had been previously 
acquainted at Rome. His countenance, 
after ten years, wore the aspect of an im- 
passioned auditor in a new forum, and be- 
low these new rostra. Beyond these front 
rows of standing spectators, the lights, 
which became graduaily dimmer, only al- 
lowed an indistinct glimpse, on the floor 
below, and on the rising seats towards the 
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walls of the hall, of immeasurable and rest- 
less shadows, moving about in the gloomy 
twilight. The blades of swords, the barrels 
of muskets and| bayonets, which reflected 
hither and thither, by the polished surface 
of their metal, the glare of the lamps, flashed 
like fireworks-over the heads of the multi- 
tude at every shuddering motion of the 
auditory. 

** Contradictory, feverish, and frantic cries 
broke forth at every movement of these 
thousands of mouths. It was a perfect 
tempest of men, each mental blast of which, 
pervading the multitude, caused a roar of 
voices to issue from each succeeding wave. 

‘¢ Lamartine, thrown as it were upon the 
raised platform as on a headland in the 
midst of the surge, looked down upon it 
uncertain whether it would bear him on its 
surface or engulf him in. its depths. A 
number of orators crowding around him on 
his right and left, and even on the steps of 
this guasz tribune, with voice and act strove 
to oppose his speaking. They addressed to 
the audience, in a confused manner, brief, 
hasty, and incendiary ejaculations. La- 
martine, however, succeeded in setting aside 
these competitors by his words, his hands, 
and his shoulders ; and at length appeared 
isolated and unencumbered before the gaze 
of thepopulace. A silence broken by mur- 
murs, vociferations, and bitter apostrophes, 
was at length established, and he delivered 
that memorable address, by which he suc- 
ceeded to re-establish order, and to secure 
the confidence of the people and the unity 
of the provisional government.” 


ACROSTIC. 
By H. Driver, Tenderden. 


& he man of toil and constant care 
EZ as now a trusty Friend, 
E: ager his hopes and fears to share, 


WY ishing those fears may end. 

© n! hardy sons of toil, no more 

BH egard yourselves forgot ; : 
Es ind hearts there are your state deplore, 
Z n hope to mend your lot, 

NW ot now, as heretofore, have you 

G reat cause to be in fear; 


WZ uch has been done, more will ensue, 
A. ll hearts alike to cheer. 

WN ever, till now, have Working Men 
§ een prospects half so bright ; 


=£" ear not, the time is present when 

RR are scenes arrest your sight !* 

E npvustTRY, long our nation’s pride, 

E ach hardy Briton’s boast ; 

WN ow calls on nations far and wide, 
‘¢ DESPISE NOT BRITAIN’S Boast!” 


* In the Great Industrial Exhibition, 
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Serene 


PROGRESS—PERFECTION—THE PEOPLE. 


One of the sorrowful codclusions invariably arrived at, after a careful and attentive 
survey of human nature, is, that perfection is not to be found in the world. Some 
or your cynics, too, just on account of this unfailing deduction, will not lend a helping 
hand to a falling brother, nor give to the world the benefit of any little observation 
they may have made. Happily, however, all the world are not cynics; and the 
progress we have been enabled to make in all the known departments of literature, 
science, and art, bears witness to the unwearied zeal, the indefatigable industry, the 
intense application, of their various professors. 

Had a persevering spirit not been instilled into the brave teachers of our race, 
who, like the venerable Copernicus of Thorn, had to struggle against many adverse 
circumstances—such as opposition from hierarchical power, the sneers of rival 
professors, and the outrage of an ignorant populace—we should, in this nineteenth 
century, have been groping about among the superstitions of the darkest ages of the 
world. Had the discoverer of the power of steam and the inventors of machinery, 
when they saw their works in embryo, folded their hands complaisantly across their 
breasts, satisfying themselves they had made discoveries that would, if applied, 
revolutionise the locomotion and industrial habits of mankind, what would have been 
our condition now? England would not be, as she is at present, a carrier for all the 
world—would not, as she now does, stand first on the list of manufacturing pro- 
ducers—her Press would not be, as now, the best in the world, and the boldest and 
most independent, as well as the fountain-head of civil and religious freedom. 

Perfection has not been reached in any department of science or art; but so 
much progress has been made as compels us to assert that still greater achievements 
will be ours. Men will never stand still. They desire to be perfect, and progress 
alone is the way to reach it. New wants are continually arising, and new applica- 
tions of ingenuity are continually being made to satisfy those wants. New applica- 
tions of ingenuity are further steps in the path of progress. Progress is the destiny 
of man. Perfection js the dream of visionists; it may never, it cam never, be 
humanity’s lot. In perfection, we know, lies true happiness; and the further we get 
in that direction, by so much do we benefit our own condition and that of our race. 
It is only by grasping perfection that we attain to a complete state. Nevertheless, 
in the pursuit of a great end, we must, if in earnest, immensely narrow the chasm 
between us and it. 

Workine MEN or EnGianp! perfection is your goal, how far have you pro- 
gressed in the way? It is not he who sits idly down by his dim hearth’s blaze, and 
cries out that his single arm is powerless against a destiny so big, but he that 
pushes obstacles out of his way and knocks jmpossibilities on the head, whose 
struggle will add strength to his muscles, whose battle will be short, and whose rest 
will be sweet. In your aspirations after completeness, remember that Nature alone 
is perfect and true, and make her your guide and example. If we look abroad on 
the face of Nature as portrayed on the green fields of our own beautiful England, we 
see sufficient there to assure us that the inspirations of our Thomsons and our Grays 
are as full of holy beauty in our times as in theirs—that the lovely aspect of the 
earth in the different changes and seasons of the year—that the solemn grandeurs of 
the churchyard and the tomb, are yet rife with the glory of heaven, and beaming 
with the brightness of the Almighty’s eye—that Nature’s face is not the evanescent 
vision of a day, but the everlasting picture of Jehovah—the undying reflex of his 
own shining abode. 

Progress in the arts of peace is as necessary to the happiness of man as progress 
in other matters. The world in past times has been filled with the terrors of war, 
and the homes of men, instead of keing the abodes of contentment and joy, have 
seen deluged with each other’s blood. In time to come, this must be changed. And 
we have that assurance at the present time, The victories of the men of war will 
in future be replaced by the victories of the men of peace. In England we haye 
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reared a temple that tells more unerringly the aspects of the times than did the 
temple of Janus of old. Splendid names have been won, great honours have been 
gained, illustrious ‘‘ houses” have been founded, through the ‘f pomp and circum- 
stances” of war. But the Crystal Temple we have dedicated \to Peace tells us that in 
her service mankind have yet to gather their greenest laurels, and achieve their most 
glorious victories. \ 

Both as units and as a class, working men have an immense influence; they are 
powerful for good; the well-being of the country is in their hands. The ministers 
of the state, not less than the ministers of God, dwell with anxiety on their actions. 
Parliament frames its legislation in accordance with their wishes, and bows in 
deference to their will. For how much, then, are they accountable! What a 
responsibility is theirs! The Peopre! what an embodiment is there in the word ! 
the sinew of the nation! the wealth of the kingdom! In England we call the 
working classes the people. Some aristocrats disdain the name; others, more wise 
or more fearful, perceiving the omnipotence of labour, foreseeing that it must 
ultimately absorb all classes, forsake their caste, and beg to be received into the 
ranks of the people. And the people are not ungenerous; they-never turn the 
applicant from their door ; he is hailed with acclamation, and made a pioneer in the 
work of civilisation. The people are gainers, too; for thus they obtain experienced 
and influential leaders, their path in progress—the way to perfection—is made more 
smooth, their toilis diminished, at the same time that it is sweetened. 

In the progress of ideas, in the dissemination of opinion, in the battle of life, to 
conquer a position in the world, by the working man friendless and alone it can ° 
seldom be accomplished. But in these days there is no lack of ahelping hand. The 
men of England have a world-wide press, and a literature that penetrates the darkest 
veil of ignorance and superstition. These are the chief helps of our age. In the 
humanising work, we have—we hope we may say it without egotism—played no 
insignificant part. Our aim has been, and still will be, to elevate the mass for whom 
we write, whose progress we endeavour to assist, whose burdens we labour to lighten, 
whose homes we strive to make happy, whose social position we wish to elevate, and 
whose liberty, when these are attained, is sure to be consolidated. 


—~ 


Our First Favit.—Our first fault, like all the faults of our after life, produces many 
‘seeds. The wind wafts them away, and we know not where they fall, nor where they 
‘may rise; but this we know, that they meet us at every step upon the path of life, and 
‘strew it with plants of bitterness. 


Economy.—Mere parsimony is not economy. Expense, and great expense, may be 
-an essential part in true economy. Hconomy is a distributive virtue, and consists, not 
in saving, but in selection. 


A Maxim or Wasnincton.— Labour to keep alive in your breast that little spark 
~of celestial fire, conscience,” was one of a series of maxims which Washington framed 
or copied for his use when a boy. His rigid adherence to principle, his steadfast dis- 
‘charge of duty, his utter abandonment of self, his unreserved devotion to whatever 
interests were committed to his care, attest the vigilance with which he obeyed that 
‘maxim. He kept alive that spark. He made it shine before men. He kindled it 
into a flame which illumined his whole life. No occasion was so momentous, no cir- 
cumstances so minute, as to absolve him from following its guiding ray. The marginal 
‘explanation in his account-book, in regard to the expenses of his wife’s annual visit 
to the camp during the revolutionary war, with his passing allusion to the ‘self 
denial” which the exigencies of his country had cost him, furnishes a charming illus- 
tration of his habitual exactness. ‘lhe fact that every barrel of flour which bore the 
brand of “ George Washington, Mount Vernon,” was exempted from tie otherwise 
‘uniform inspection in the West India ports—that name being regarded as an ample 
guarantee oi the quality and quantity of any article to which it was aflixed—supplies 
‘a not less striking proof that his exactness was everywhere understood, 
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“INDOLENCE. 


——— 


Teoh 
Andelent! indolent!—yes, I am indolent: 
So is the grass |growing tenderly, slowly,— 
So is the yiolet fragrant and lowly, 

/ Drinking in quietness, peace, and content,— 
So is the bird on the light branches swinging, 
Idly his carol of gratitude singing, 

Only on living and loving intent. 


Indolent! indolent !—yes, I am indolent : 
So is the cloud overhanging the mountain,— 
So is the tremulous wave of a fountain, 
Uttering softly its eloquent psalm,— 
Nerve and sensation in quiet reposing, 
Silent as blossoms the night dew is closing, 
But the full heart beating strongly and calm. 


Indolent! indolent!—yes, I am indolent, 
If it be idle to gather my pleasure 
Out of creation’s uncoveted treasure, 
Midnight and morning,—by forest and sea,— 
Wild with the tempest’s sublime exultation, 
Lonely in autumn’s forlorn lamentation, 
Hopeful and happy with spring and the bee. 


Indolent! indolent !—are ye not indolent, 
Thralls of the earth and its usages weary,— 
. Toiling like gnomes where the darkness is dreary, 
Toiling, and sinning, to heap up your gold,— 
Stifling the heavenward breath of devotion,— 
* Crushing the freshness of every emotion,— 
Hearts like the dead, that are pulseless and cold? 


Indolent ! indolent !—art thou not indolent, 
‘Thou who art living unloving and lonely, 
Wrapped ina pall that will cover thee only, 
Shrouded in selfishness, piteous ghost? 
Sad eyes behald thee, and angels are weeping 
O’er thy forsaken and desolate sleeping; 
Art thou not indolent ?>—Art thou not lost? A, W. 4H. 
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